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PART V 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 


CHAPTER XXV 
AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Economic Conditions in the South on the Eve of the Revolutionary War, 571. Policies of Eco- 
nomic Resistance in Relation to Southern Agriculture, 573. Extent of Southern Trade during 
the War, 576. Food Supply and Food Production during the War, 581. Influence of Cur- 
rency Depreciation on Agriculture, 586. The Tobacco Industry during the War, 589. Rice 
and Indigo during the War, 593. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


In Southern economic life the year 1775 was the end of an epoch marked by 
abrupt termination of long established trade and credit relationships with the 
mother country, beginning of a protracted war that profoundly influenced rural 
economy, and inauguration of a new political régime reflecting changed concep- 
tions of government. The year 1795 marked the approximate beginning of 
another epoch characterized by the important changes that flowed from the 
development of the upland cotton industry and to a less extent of its sister in- 
dustry, sugar, also born about that time.! The intervening period was extremely 
distinctive and influential on the course of later economic development. Two 
of the great changes of the period—the agreement for the abolition of the slave 
trade and the passing of the colonial system of land policy and tenure—exerted a 
gradual and cumulative influence on the supply of labor and of land in later 
periods, with consequences so notable as to require discussion in special chapters.? 

Professor Schlesinger has shown that the issues which were the occasion for 
protest and concerted resistance before enactment of the coercive acts of 1774 
were essentially economic; but while they caused widespread depression and 
financial loss in the commercial Provinces, they did not bear heavily on the plan- 
tation Provinces.* Grenville’s repressive legislation of 1764 involved resolute 
attempts to restrict smuggling, which was practiced mainly in the commercial 
Provinces, and to make the Molasses Act productive by lower rates and more 
effective administration; an increase in English duties on certain articles of 
foreign origin reéxported to the Colonies; addition of new items to the list of 
“enumerated” commodities; and the prohibition of legal tender issues of currency 
in Provinces outside of New England. The tax on molasses had but little signifi- 
cance for Southern consumers. The wealthier classes alone were affected by 
British duties on foreign articles of luxury. Of the articles added to the enu- 
merated list, iron, hides, raw silk, potash, and pearlash were produced in the South, 
but none constituted an important article of exportation. The act against legal 


1 For the beginnings of these industries, see Chaps. XXIX and XXXI. 

2See Chaps. XXVII-XXVIII. 

5 For details of the legislation and its bearing on the several Colonies, see Schlesinger, Colonial Mer- 
chants and the American Revolution, especially 50-56, 65, 93-96. 

4 Ibid., 40; cf. McCrady, South Carolina under the Royal Government, 548. See Beer, G. L., Old 
Colonial System, II, 159-176, 189-191. 
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tenders, a legislative expression of a policy previously asserted through royal 
vetoes, was approved by wealthy and conservative colonials. South Carolina 
and Georgia were favored by permission to export rice to parts of America south 
of those Colonies. The Stamp Act bore most heavily on the trading classes of 
the North. Politically, however, it “lifted the controversy from the profit-and- 
loss considerations . . . and furnished a common ground on which the planting 
provinces might join with the commercial provinces in protest.’’® Of similar 
significance from a Southern point of view were the Townshend port duties on 
glass, paint, paper, and tea, the latter providing a focus for feminine, as well as 
masculine, indignation. 

Although for the Northern Colonies the contest represented a life and death 
struggle of two rival commercial groups, the basic policies of the British commer- 
cial system, as we have noted, were not in serious conflict with Southern eco- 
nomic interests.’ The requirement that tobacco be shipped first to the British 
market had been largely mitigated by drawback allowances on reshipments. 
Restrictions on shipment of grain and meat to Great Britain did not seriously 
affect the Southern Colonies. Rice growers had been helped by the permission 
of direct shipment to countries south of Cape Finisterre and by removal of re- 
strictions on trade to the foreign West Indies. While about four fifths of their 
product, under the Navigation Acts, first went to England, all but a small part 
was reéxported under drawbacks. Moreover, there was said to be a great ad- 
vantage in touching at Cowes, for the merchant there found a market reflecting 
the demand of all Europe. The same advantage was said to be involved in carry- 
ing tobacco first to England.* Indigo, naval stores, silk, and other products of 
the lower South were encouraged by bounties. Restrictions on colonial manu- 
factures did not bear heavily on the South, and farmers were not prevented from 
supplying their own families. Nevertheless, I hardly agree with’Dr. H. J. Ecken- 
rode, the historian of the Revolution in Virginia, that the movement there was 
primarily political.® Economic interests had come into conflict with British 
policy often enough to create uneasiness at the proposed extension of eco- 
nomic interference. The collection of quitrents had been a source of irri- 
tation and friction in the various Southern Colonies. There was discontent 
with the attempted reformation of the land policy in 1773-74. Land speculators 
anxious to obtain large tracts were disturbed over the British policy of restricting 
settlement to the east of the Appalachian crest, while favoring the land companies 
formed by court favorites and their American associates with vast grants beyond 
the mountains.’° There was a steadily increasing dissatisfaction with British 
merchants. A creditor is not usually an object of affection, and the colonists 
had observed with increasing uneasiness the unity of action and dominant in- 


5 See above, p. 285. 

6 Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 65. 

7See above, pp. 255-258. 

8 Wentworth to Eden, Dec. 17, 1777, in Stevens, B. F., Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Ar- 
chives relating to America, No. 231, p. 15. 

9 Cf. Eckenrode, Revolution in Virginia, 38-41. 

10 Sioussat, “Breakdown of the Royal Management of Land in Southern Provinces, 1773-1775,” 
in Agricultural History, III, 79, 82; Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia, 8-22. 
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fluence of the merchants on the British Government in promoting policies favor- 
able to themselves. The planters strongly suspected collusion in price-fixing, 
both in Great Britain and in colonial markets. 

Although, as Professor Eckenrode asserts, the planters as a class did not enter 
the Revolutionary movement as a means of escape from paying their debts, yet 
the readiness of some of the planters of eastern Virginia to support the movement 
was probably not unconnected with the gradual spread of economic depression 
in that region. Virginia exchange on London, usually at 15 per cent discount, 
fell to 30 per cent in 1773, and the Colony was drained of its supply of specie. The 
desires of a large proportion of the population for cheap money or for stay laws 
and other obstacles to debt collection were constantly thwarted by the influence 
of British merchants! seconded by a comparatively small number of wealthy 
planters. The moneyless pioneer populations of Colonies like North Carolina 
were alarmed by attempts at increased taxation. The fee system, maintained in 
the interest of the governing classes, had been a continual occasion for friction 
between popular parties and the conservative groups. The various Colonies 
had been repeatedly disappointed in attempts to restrict the slave trade and to 
debar the importation of criminal servants. In spite of the comparatively favor- 
able effect of the British navigation system there was a growing interest in greater 
freedom of trade. Domination of the Indian trade by a small number of mer- 
chants in league with a few influential planter politicians was an object of resent- 
ment by frontiersmen. Failure of provincial governments to provide judicial 
machinery and police protection for the back country forced the pioneers to resort 
to the lynch law of the Regulators’ Movement. The Anglican establishment was 
despised by the growing population of dissenters.” 

Undoubtedly these various elements of dissatisfaction constituted a subcon- 
scious background of discontent. One must give weight also to the gradual de- 
velopment of commercial ties and intercourse between the several Colonies, the 
increasing proportion of the population that had never lived in the mother 
country, and especially the large number of immigrants from Germany and 
Ireland who had no sentimental attachment to the British Government. 


POLICIES OF ECONOMIC RESISTANCE IN RELATION TO SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


Various measures of economic resistance between 1764 and 1774 gradually 
reduced the commercial dependence on Great Britain while at the same time 
fanning the smouldering fires of dissatisfaction. Nonimportation, when first 
introduced, at the height of the movement against the Stamp Act, had much less 
application in the South than in the North. In the tobacco Colonies imports 
declined from £515,192 in 1764 to £383,224 in the following year, but mainly on 
account of depression. In the Colonies south of Virginia there was no decline, 
and although in one or two instances mob violence sought to prevent imports, 


Cf. Idem, ‘Some Neglected Phases of the Revolution in Virginia,’ in William and Mary Quarterly, 
2 series, V, 167. 

12 For a detailed analysis of the various elements of economic discontent, see especially Nevins, 
American States during and after the Revolution, Chap. I, and pp. 15-24, 63, 71. 
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no systematic enforcement developed.'* Although the Townshend Acts of 1767 
were the occasion of a new and more systematic movement for nonimportation, 
the movement in the South, as Professor Schlesinger has shown, differed notably 
from that in the North. In the latter section it was a class-conscious movement 
of colonial merchants. In the former it was, rather, a movement by discontented 
planters for a consumption boycott. The movement was supported also by the 
more irresponsible mob, made up largely of mechanics, who in Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and at other points had developed a revolutionary spirit based on the doc- 
trine of natural rights. This class had attained increased economic importance 
and prosperity due to the shutting out of British manufactures. Unlike the in- 
dependent Northern merchants, the represerttatives of that class in the South 
were either partners or agents of British firms or deeply dependent financially 
on British mercantile houses. With a few exceptions, they opposed the move- 
ment for nonimportation and gradually became aligned with the loyalist elements." 

The nonimportation agreements affected Southern agriculture primarily through 
stimulating a movement for encouraging the growing of flax and hemp, and wool, 
including resolutions directed against the slaughter of lambs. In Virginia a 
treatise had been published in 1765 on the propagation of sheep and the manu- 
facture of flax, under the authorship of John Willy, who also set up a woolen fac- 
tory. Domestic textile manufactures were given a stimulus by various pre- 
miums offered in encouragement, and the partial exclusion of manufactures of 
leather and of various farm implements tended to encourage domestic produc- 
tion of those commodities.!2 However, enforcement of nonimportation was 
measurably effective only in Maryland and South Carolina, due to concentration 
of the commercial life at Baltimore and Charleston. The diffused commercial 
life of Virginia and North Carolina made enforcement difficult, and the movement 
in Georgia and North Carolina was not strongly supported.'® 

The various pre-Revolutionary policies and movements had not notably im- 
paired the agricultural prosperity of the South. In the Carolinas and Georgia 
the period from the close of the French and Indian War to the outbreak of the 
Revolution was one of unusual prosperity and rapid expansion. Rice, indigo, 
and naval stores bore good prices, slaves poured into the Provinces, and the back 
country was filling up rapidly with farmers from the Middle and Northern Col- 
onies and from Europe, creating a demand for foodstuffs and supplies. After 
recovering from the price depression following the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
tobacco also frequently brought good prices, and with brief interruptions the 
importation of slaves into the tobacco Provinces was active. While the older 
districts suffered from soil exhaustion, this was offset in part by the development 
of general farming and expansion of tobacco into middle and western Virginia. 

The attempt to force the importation of tea awakened a renewed resistance, 
and the mother country added fuel to the flame by the Boston Port Act and other 

13 Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 80-88. 

14 Tbid., 73-75, 91-93, 134-149. See above, pp. 429-433. 

1 Georgia Gazette (Savannah), Sept. 12, 1765; July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 20, Dec. 27, 1769; McCrady, 
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acts of coercion. The weapon of nonimportation was revived, and this time it 
was joined with the more costly weapon of an embargo on exports.!’ In all of 
the Southern Colonies the conservatives, largely under the leadership of the 
merchants, fought desperately to obstruct or modify the Massachusetts proposals 
for completely restricting commercial intercourse with the mother country. 
Maryland made its action with reference to exportation of tobacco dependent 
on the agreement of other Colonies. Virginia took more radical action, including 
immediate nonimportation and disuse of tea, and a boycott of all articles except 
medicines imported from Great Britain after November 1, 1774, including 
Negroes. After August 10, 1775, absolute nonexportation directly or indirectly 
to Great Britain was to go into effect unless grievances were previously redressed. 
The radical element in North Carolina forced action similar, except for minor 
details, to the Virginia resolutions. In South Carolina the commercial element 
succeeded in restricting action to the selection of an uninstructed delegation to 
the Continental Congress. Georgia was the most reluctant of the Southern 
Colonies to join the Revolutionary movement. It was a frontier settlement that 
had depended on British military protection; it profited by subsidies from the 
mother country; it contained a large number of office holders dependent on 
British authority; and its principal staples enjoyed an unusual prosperity under 
the British commercial system. Consequently, the radical element failed even 
to secure the selection of delegates to the Continental Congress.'® 

The Congress that met in the early Fall of 1774 provided tentatively for a Conti- 
nental association, an agreement for a sweeping suspension of imports from Great 
Britain and her dependencies, prohibition of consumption of articles imported 
in violation of the agreement, discouragement of all forms of extravagance in 
consumption, encouragement of the production and manufacture of wool, and 
an agreement to cease exportation after September 10, 1775, to Great Britain, 
and the British West Indies.1® 

South Carolina delegates fought hard to have rice and indigo excepted from 
the agreement. Finally a compromise was effected by which indigo was to be 
included in the prohibition, but the shipment of rice to Europe permitted. ‘The 
sacrifice of indigo in favor of rice caused much bitterness between the two classes 
of producers. The delegates who had voted for the exemption of rice attempted 
to justify themselves on the ground that the proposal to prohibit its exportation 
was a scheme of the commercial Colonies to displace rice consumption in northern 
Europe by flour. Indigo producers demanded compensation, and producers of 
other commodities set up similar claims. It was finally agreed that the prices 
of indigo and other commodities should be maintained at fixed ratios with the 
price of rice.?° 

The exception in favor of rice appeared to be one of very great advantage to 
South Carolina and Georgia. In February, 1775, Richard Oswald, a loyalist 
merchant, estimated that by reason of the prohibition of shipping other cereals 

17 Tbid.,306-309. 

18 Tbid., Chap. IX; Nevins, American States during and after the Revolution, 48, 63-65. 
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to the West Indies the price of rice in the Islands would rise so high as to add 
£100,000 to the returns of South Carolina planters. He believed that the opulent 
planters of that Colony, oppressed by the fear of slave insurrection, would be 
very slow to join a movement involving the risks of military coercion and the 
loss of their valuable trade. He declared that the two rice Colonies could be 
detached from the Continental interest by a mild punishment in the form of an 
increase in British duties on rice while leaving the West India trade open and 
shutting out the wheat and maize of the Northern Colonies. 

Oswald had judged the drift of sentiment poorly. The tide of patriotic én- 
thusiasm developed so rapidly that when the nonintercourse agreement went 
into effect, South Carolina and North Carolina forbore to ship rice, and on Janu- 
ary 1,1776, the South Carolina Council of Safety expressed to the Georgia Council 
their surprise that the Georgians had continued to ship rice after September 10th” 
In the late Fall of 1774 or early in 1775 the Continental Association was ratified 
in all of the Southern Provinces except Georgia, where an attempt to have the 
assembly adopt the provisions of the Association in modified form proved abortive 
through prompt dissolution by the governor.” 


EXTENT OF SOUTHERN TRADE DURING THE WAR 


Inauguration of the provisions of the Association with respect to exports was 
the beginning of a period of approximately eight years in which export trade was 
either subject to domestic prohibitions or forced to run the gauntlet of a more 
or less effective naval blockade. During the short period between putting into 
effect the provisions of the Association and the outbreak of military hostilities, 
exports practically ceased. A few of the bolder merchants attempted evasion, 
but with little success. Alarmed by the course of events, the merchants pressed 
for debt collections, but this move was quickly met by provisions in the various 
Colonies to suspend legal machinery of collection.% Georgia, as already noted, 
for a time remained aloof, and South Carolina provided for a trade boycott 
against her southern neighbor, an action quickly followed by other Colonies and 
by the Continental Congress. The outbreak of hostilities, however, gave a 
great impulse to the radical movement in Georgia. In July, 1775, the Province 
acceded to the Association, and shortly thereafter the provisions for noninter- 
course were being actively enforced.* 

The outbreak of hostilities did not result in immediate modification of non- 
intercourse as a coercive weapon. However, the interests of the Colonies had 
now changed. Instead of suppressing trade, the important problem was how 
to encourage it, in so far as the blockade permitted, and along lines compatible 
with military requirements. On April 6, 1776, Congress repealed the existing 


21 Memorandum of Richard Oswald with respect to South Carolina, Feb. 21, 1775, in Stevens, B. F., 
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trade restrictions, but there gradually developed a policy of special embargoes 
in particular products.” 

American restrictions on trade were seconded by belligerent measures taken 
by Great Britain. In April, 1775, Parliament prohibited Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, as well as the Northern Colonies, from trading after July 
20, 1775, with any part of the world except the British Isles and the British West 
Indies. In the following month New York, North Carolina, and Georgia were 
included, and in December a war measure was passed entirely closing the thirteen 
Colonies for trade with any part of the world, an act that went far toward 
breaking down remaining opposition to the radical movement in the lower 
South.2” Henceforth, trade between the Colonies and Great Britain was ren- 
dered illegal by both parties to the struggle, except that the mother country 
permitted trade with those portions of the Colonies occupied by British armies. 


TasLe 15.—Value of exports of the Southern Colonies to England and Scotland from Christmas, 1769 to 
Christmas, 17821 


Year eee and The Carolinas Georgia Florida 
£ £ £ £ 

Annual average, Christmas, 1769 to Christ- 
mas l//4 inclusive: eee ee eens 548 , 636 402,792 67 ,693 14,146 
Satire Mts MOREE Rie ae crane f 758,357 579 ,550 103 ,477 21,505 
DEL Oup eae See Ua oe eee sat ee 73,225 13,668 12,570 30,629 
SEN tele lata aac oases cg Na Mi el eect 58 DE234 OM IRR: 48 322 
ASOD Toco ARNE DE A VE ce LAIN ay Sabie ving: ols Nid btn teiacts Ml OTA wil ats see poh 48 ,236 
INCREAS ei oe alana er, chee s Mhete Urabiast Bata ate os aaah ct EI 3,732 607 23,805 
DSO Sina Ree IG ALM SERRE SARE Fabea ERs RGF SPITE ens 708 Deo 16,486 
URE Pal Gee Aaa thie stains ee oste MS ea Toute ween 94,368 506 30,715 
TT RSW Sil ratte eepe cs Ne iS ALS ie  G 14,182 6,804 30,936 


1 Compiled from tables in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, III, 508, 518, 533, 550, 564, 585, 599, 
614, 632, 651, 673, 706, 727. Fractions are given in nearest pounds sterling. 


The official value of the exports of the Southern Colonies to England and Scot- 
land for the various years of the war, as compared with the five years just pre- 
ceding the year 1775, are shown in Table 15. These statistics indicate that 
between Christmas, 1774, and the application of the Association’s prohibition 
of exports, September 10, 1775, the merchants were active in shipping out prod- 
ucts comprising a higher aggregate in the year ending Christmas, 1775, than 
the average of the preceding five years. There was a great falling off in 1776, 
although considerable exports from Virginia and Maryland were officially ac- 
knowledged for that year. It is possible that the tobacco and other crops carried 
off by Dunmore in the early part of 1776 were included in the list of British im- 
ports from Virginia. It could hardly have included the indirect trade via 
neutral islands. The large increase in volume of exports from Florida in 1777 
as compared with previous years, suggests that probably crops from southern 


6 Sumner, Financier and Finances of the American Revolution, 1, 114. See below, p. 582. 
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Georgia were being included. From 1777 to 1780 inclusive exports of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia were negligible. In 1781 eastern South Carolina, being largely 
occupied by British armies, exported a little more than a fifth of the pre-war 
volume of exports, while the exports of Georgia remained negligible until the 
following year, when there was some recovery. Exports of the former Province 
declined to a much smaller figure in 1782. 

There was considerable illicit trade with Great Britain and the British West 
Indies. In 1779, for instance, North Carolina authorities were complaining of 
illicit trade between that Province and Jamaica.2® The practice of carrying on 
illicit trade by means of collusive captures became sufficiently extensive to be 
made an object of Congressional legislation designed to check it. The British 
were encouraging the practice, introducing manufactures and drawing from the 
Colonies their scanty supply of currency.2® A considerable indirect trade in 
tobacco, naval stores, and other products was carried on with Great Britain by 
way of the foreign West Indies, especially the Dutch island of St. Eustatius. 
After the Dutch entered the war, the Danish island of St. Thomas became a 
focal point; but perhaps most important of all was the British island of Tortola. 
After Spain entered the war provisions became very scarce in Cuba and other 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies, creating an important market for American 
food products.*° 

While encouraging in every possible manner the establishment of gunshops, 
powder mills, and cloth factories, the Revolutionary commonwealths were com- 
pelled to buy largely abroad. The scarcity of specie, the futility of employing 
bills of exchange on England, and the lack of credit of the commonwealths 
left them no alternative than to ship commodities in payment. Councils of 
safety and their various political successors engaged actively in buying up agri- 
cultural commodities for export on public account. Thus, the Maryland Council 
maintained a regular correspondence with the mercantile firm of Harrison and 
Van Bibber operating in the foreign West Indies. The authorities were active 
in chartering ships, buying flour, tobacco, and other commodities, and consigning 
the cargoes to their West Indian representatives, from whom in turn they re- 
ceived shipments of military stores, salt, and other needful articles.** Virginia 
and North Carolina pursued a similar policy, and the former Colony, in addition 
to maintaining a trade agent in San Domingo, proposed to the Governor of Cuba 
the opening of a trade from the western settlements by way of New Orleans. 

Congress also engaged in buying up agricultural products and exporting them 
as a means of purchasing supplies. Robert Morris especially was active in ship- 
ping cargoes of tobacco to Europe by arrangement with British and Dutch traders. 

28 North Carolina State Records, XIV, 252. 

29 Thid., XVI, 356; United States, Journals of the Continental Congress, XXII, 341, 383-384, 392; cf. 
Sumner, Financier and Finances of the American Revolution, I, 131. 

30 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, III, 589-591, 658; cf. Lee, W., Letiers, II, 370. See also below, 
a ce instances, see Maryland Archives (Coun. of Safety), XI, 99; XII, 321, 424, 467; (State Coun.), 
XXI, 84; cf. Bond, State Government in Maryland, 80 et seq. 

2 Virginia, Official Letters of the Governors, 1, Patrick Henry, 41, 195, 206-208; Virginia Statutes (Hen- 
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In 1777 the French Farmers General indirectly loaned the American Congress 
a million livres to be repaid in tobacco. In February, 1779, a committee of the 
Congress charged with the purchase of 3,000 hogsheads of tobacco for exportation 
were taken to task for hesitating to complete the purchase because prices had 
risen so high.** Throughout the earlier years of the war a secret committee of 
Congress advanced upwards of $2,000,000 for the purchase and exportation of 
products, handled through the firm of Willing, Morris, and Company. Robert 
Morris and his associates entered into contracts with ‘many gentlemen, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia” to furnish these supplies. 

About the middle of the war the policy of governmental trade broke down, 
partly through loss of public confidence, but mainly because of heavy losses 
through captures and increasing difficulties of obtaining supplies on account of 
the growing reluctance of farmers to sell their products for Continental currency. 
The business of running the blockade was precarious, and markets in the foreign 
West Indies were so narrow that official shipments were likely to encounter a 
glut on arrival. 

While the British nominally maintained a blockade of all the Colonies, it was 
only partially effective in the South, particularly in the earlier years of the war. 
The long and tortuous coast line of Maryland and Virginia was unusually difficult 
to watch, and both Colonies provided naval vessels for guarding the coast. Un- 
doubtedly a considerable volume of commerce found its way in and out of their 
harbors. In 1778 British adherents preyed upon commerce in Chesapeake Bay, 
but the Maryland Assembly reorganized the navy and effectually cleared the 
Bay of enemy privateers. Early in 1779 the navy of the commonwealth appeared 
unable to cope with the enemy. Accordingly the merchants of Baltimore co- 
operated in clearing the Bay of hostile privateers. Afterwards the State sold 
its navy; then British depredations became so great that at one time more than 
twenty vessels were shut up in Patuxent River, afraid to venture out. After a 
time steps were taken to organize a more adequate force, but conditions grew 
much more serious in the latter part of the war, when the British had transferred 
their attention to the Chesapeake region. In June, 1781, George Mason wrote 
his son George: “Our bay and rivers are entirely in the possession of the enemy, 
our little trade totally at an end, and almost all the Virginia vessels taken.’37 

The coast line of North Carolina was somewhat easier to blockade, for large 
vessels were forced to pass through two or three narrow inlets. For small coast- 
ing ships and vessels capable of venturing to the West Indies, there were a num- 
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ber of other passages, and trade to the Islands seems never to have ceased entirely. 
In the Autumn of 1777 the trade carried on by the Carolinas was described as 
“amazing.” In 1778 vessels passing through Ocracock Inlet reached Edenton 
and Newbern every month in the year, and occasional ships arrived at Wil- 
mington. French and Bermudian vessels “frequently” arrived “with valuable 
cargoes,” and it was declared that Maryland and Virginia had been supplied 
from that quarter and the ‘Rebel army” had “received every necessary in that 
round about way.” Toward the latter part of the year British ships were sent 
to blockade Ocracock Inlet, but a considerable trade in foreign goods was still 
maintained with Charleston, carried by hundreds of wagons.?® The breakdown 
of the trade of the Colony in the last two or three years of the war was due 
partly to harsh and restrictive policies applied to resident merchants, who com- 
plained in 1781 that commandeering of their tobacco and other stores, tobacco 
conflagrations, depredations of the enemy, captures at sea, and general inter- 
ruptions of trade “reduced Commerce almost to the last gasp.” Inspection 
laws had been allowed to fall into disuse, and there was a lack of proper regu- 
lation of commerce, particularly of protection against desertion of crews. 
These conditions greatly discouraged trade.?? During the British-Tory régime 
of Colonel Craig, however, and even after Craig was expelled, the merchants of 
Wilmington “reaped a golden harvest,” carrying on an active trade with Charles- 
ton, still occupied by the British.*° 

By reason of the virtual concentration of commerce at a single port in each 
Colony effective blockade of South Carolina and Georgia was relatively much 
easier than in the case of the other three Colonies. Before the repulse of the 
British fleet at Sullivan’s Island trade was carried on briskly and the neces- 
sities of life from abroad were had in abundance.“ Afterward a desultory 
blockade of the harbors of Charleston and Savannah was maintained. Direct 
trade with England had ended a year earlier. Apparently, enemy cruisers 
watched Savannah less closely than Charleston. For some months in 1777 
there was a general embargo on shipments from Savannah, and in 1778 an 
embargo in both Colonies on exports of food. Adventurous merchants sent out 
vessels to the Dutch and French West Indies. A number of vessels were also 
employed in trade with the Bermudas for salt and other necessaries. Neverthe- 
less, foreign goods became so scarce and high that the safe arrival of two vessels 
yielded profits sufficient to offset the loss of one. The Indian trade was largely 
suspended because of lack of truck. There was also a great lack of such agri- 
cultural requirements as axes, sickles, files, harness, horse collars, trace chains, 
and whips. In November, 1779, dry goods in Charleston sold for twenty-five 
to forty times their purchase price in foreign markets. A considerable trade 
developed with France, but the risk was great. Out of sixteen vessels loaded 

38 Letters of John Creedon, Nov. 14, 1777, and Jan. 28, 1778, in North Carolina, Historical Com- 
mission, Calendar of Manuscript Collections, I, 7-8; letter of Hugh Williamson, in Duke University, 
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with South Carolina products only four arrived in France, and out of 
eight engaged in Bermuda trade, all were captured. For a time these heavy 
losses discouraged the contraband trade. In September, 1778, according to 
Joseph Clay, there was little or no foreign trade from Savannah, but a consider- 
able internal trade was maintained with Charleston. The latter city was the 
source of supply of foreign goods for a large territory to the northward, reaching 
at times as far as New Jersey. Nevertheless, the trade of both Colonies was 
greatly reduced as compared with pre-war conditions.“ The capture of Charles- 
ton by the British led to an increased prosperity for the city. Merchants 
flocked thither, bringing with them large quantities of foreign goods and an 
abundant supply of specie. After the British had overrun a considerable part 
of South Carolina, the way was open to export such agricultural commodities 
as could be had. When the Americans again began to reconquer the low country, 
trade stagnation prevailed until the British evacuation.® 

In short, during the earlier years of the war there was a considerable, though 
reduced, activity of trade in the Southern Colonies. As a source of supply of 
foreign goods for the conduct of the war and a basis for financing it, this trade 
was of sufficient significance to constitute an important reason for the British 
policy after 1779 of making the South a more important sphere of operations.“ 
In consequence Southern trade was nearly annihilated, except for commodities 
produced within the zone occupied by the enemy. By 1782 practically all trade 
except in provisions to the West Indies and tobacco to Europe had been exter- 
minated. The tobacco trade was being carried on in a small way at heavy cost, 
insurance alone being 40 per cent of the value of vessel and cargo.“ 


FOOD SUPPLY AND FOOD PRODUCTION DURING THE WAR 


It has been noted that in the latter part of the colonial period there had been 
some increase in exports of wheat and of livestock products from the South. New 
England had become dependent on the Middle and Southern Colonies for part 
of its grain supply,** but John Adams estimated in 1775 that the thirteen Colo- 
nies as a whole had a surplus of 1,100,000 bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat above consumption requirements, besides livestock and fish in excess of 
domestic needs.” To this should be added the large quantities of rice formerly 
exported, except in so far as the quantity available for home consumption was 
reduced by contraband trade or by lessening of production due to war conditions. 
Excepting rice, the proportions of pre-war exports of food and fiber to total do- 
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mestic production had been small, and the surplus was easily eliminated by the 
extra demand of armies and disorganization of production and commerce. Con- 
sequently from a comparatively early period the Continental Congress and the 
various State governments placed embargoes on exports of certain food products. 
In November, 1775, Congress authorized the Secret Committee to export to 
the West Indies anything but horned cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. A fort- 
night later a limited trade in food products in exchange for salt and munitions 
was authorized with the Bermudas.‘ In June of the following year Congress 
prohibited exportation of salt beef and pork.® In 1778 a general scarcity of 
provisions led Congress to propose a sweeping embargo on grain and other pro- 
visions from June 10, 1778 until November 15, 1779.5° Within a few months the 
various Southern States had complied with this request, and the policy appears 
to have been generally in vogue throughout the remainder of the war, with oc- 
casional suspensions for particular purposes. From time to time, however, 
there were complaints that it was evaded.* 

In 1776 the Pennsylvania wheat crop was said to be the worst ever known, 
and there was so little available for sale that wheat merchants purchased Mary- 
land and Virginia tobacco to give employment to their ships.” In 1777 grain 
appears to have been fairly abundant in the Middle Colonies, if we may judge 
by the reports for Maryland, excepting rye, which was high in price because of 
the great increase in demand for purposes of distillation.** The year 1778-79, 
however, was particularly critical because of shortage in commercial supply 
of grain. The wheat crop of 1778 in Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina had been seriously damaged by the fly.** The Maryland Assembly pro- 
hibited distillation of grain, and the governor wrote the governors of neighboring 
States urging them to do likewise. While there was no great danger of internal 
scarcity in Maryland, crops had been far from bountiful. The general scarcity 
had been rendered acute by the requirements of the army and the necessity of 
supplying New England. ‘This section was in serious straits, and the Massachu- 
setts Board of War had authorized the expenditure of £60,000 lawful money to 
purchase flour in Maryland.® Large contracts of flour were also being filled in 
Maryland and other nearby States to supply the French fleet in the West Indies, 
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under special exemption from the embargo. In order to meet the needs of the 
American army, the Maryland authorities were compelled to seize a portion of 
the flour collected for the French fleet. This led to forceful protest by the French 
diplomatic representatives and a somewhat acrimonious controversy.” 

The outlook was particularly serious in the late Winter of 1779 because of frost 
damage to growing grain. Fortunately, crop conditions continued to improve 
from this time, for on June 14 it was asserted, ‘‘Crops are very promissing through- 
out the Continent.’’ Nevertheless, in October, farmers of Maryland were asking 
7 shillings 6 pence in specie for wheat. In July, 1782, there was again complaint 
as to the poor outlook for grain crops in Virginia.®” 

Eastern South Carolina and Georgia had been a grain importing region before 
the war, and hostilities rendered the supply at times precarious. In the Spring 
of 1774 unfavorable crop conditions caused grain to be so scarce that the Charles- 
ton Committee of Safety passed a resolution that no Indian corn should be ex- 
ported except by persons having plantations in Georgia and for the use of those 
plantations, nor any rice except to complete the loading of vessels in port.*® In 
November, 1779, flour at Charleston was reported very scarce. In 1782 con- 
ditions were particularly acute, due probably to disorganization and systematic 
devastation by the Brirish army. In Georgia during the early months com- 
missioners were authorized to impress corn and to procure supplies of rice from 
South Carolina. In Charleston, at the assize of bread, the price of flour of first 
quality was reported in May, 1782, at 28 shillings sterling per hundredweight. 
By July 22nd it had risen to 50 shillings sterling.6® Conditions were somewhat 
relieved by the harvest of 1782, but in May of the following year permission was 
granted a Savannah merchant to ship provisions to Florida only on condition 
that he give assurance to replace the shipment by a like quantity from South 
Carolina or elsewhere. 

Demands for the army and for naval vessels and the seizure and destruction 
of livestock by the contending forces appear to have taxed severely the avail- 
able supply in particular regions. District commissaries reported from time to 
time difficulties in obtaining beef and pork, and on account of the lack of es- 
tablished systems of local slaughter for commercial use they were compelled to 
superintend slaughter and packing. 

North Carolina appears to have been an important source of supply of live- 
stock and livestock products. In June, 1777, the Maryland Council of State 
ordered an agent to proceed to the tanyards on the border of Carolina and en- 
deavor to purchase 1,000 to 6,000 pounds of leather for the army. In 1780 the 
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executive of Virginia ordered the commissary to purchase pork from North Caro- 
lina, which “is rather scarce here, but in much greater purity there.” Beef, 
however, was reported to be abundant in Virginia.** Climate seems to have 
placed the Carolinas at a disadvantage in producing salt beef and pork. In 1778 
Wentworth wrote Eden as follows: 


“The Southern provinces don’t suit in Climate for late salting—Even N°. Carolina 
in the uniform practice, & with the best Salt from the W. Indies, could not salt their 
Beef for Eating above two months in the year, which would keep two months in pickle. 
In regard to Pork, they do better, but still Virginia pork was always worth double price.” 


In 1778 North Carolina had followed the instructions of Congress in placing an 
embargo on shipment out of the State of livestock, as well as other food products. 
This proved a shortsighted measure, for the North Carolina surplus of livestock 
was badly needed to enable the State to obtain manufactured products from other 
States. In 1780 the Southern army was depending so largely on North Carolina 
that the droves being sent to Virginia and the Northern States were seized for 
its use.® 

The great scarcity of salt, especially in the earlier years of the war, was one 
of the principal sources of difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of beef and 
pork. ‘Time and again local commissaries reported livestock in abundance, but 
the number to be slaughtered seriously limited for lack of salt.°° Before the war 
the supply of salt had been largely imported, and the Colonies were wholly un- 
prepared to provide this vital requirement. In November, 1776, it had become 
so scarce that citizens in Dorchester County, Maryland, seized forcibly the 
surplus supplies which they believed were being hoarded by a local planter.®” 
People of the Eastern Shore were reported to be disaffected because of unequal 
distribution between the Eastern Shore and the Western Shore. In the same 
month salt was selling by the load at 15 shillings the bushel. In July, 1777, be- 
fore extensive currency depreciation had set in, it was reported to be selling at 
$20 per bushel at Baltimore. Another statement dated August 12, 1777, de- 
clared that several months earlier salt had sold for £9 per bushel. By January, 
1778, it had reached £15 per bushel.*? 

Various States early took measures to encourage the establishment of salt 
works, foster importation, prevent profiteering, and distribute available supplies. 
Virginia, for instance, experimented with manufacturing in seacoast ponds by 
evaporation, negotiated a trade with Bermuda, and made salt importation a State 
monopoly, officially distributing the commodity among the various counties. 
Nevertheless, it appears to have continued scarce throughout the war.®® In 
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1781, when the British and Tories were in control of Wilmington, they imported 
large quantities of salt, of which the State was in dire need, and used it to influ- 
ence the wavering elements of the population to support their cause.” 

The production and distribution of food were affected by a serious scarcity of 
horses resulting from war requirements. Prior to the war producers of horses 
had been somewhat discouraged by the provision of the Association that sought 
to restrict racing as an unwarranted extravagance.“ About a decade after the 
close of the war Brissot de Warville declared that in Virginia, where horse racing 
had been so prevalent in jolly colonial days, the practice had largely fallen into 
disuse.” An extensive demand for cavalry horses and particularly for wagon 
horses to serve for the increased internal commerce sprang up as a result of war. 
Horses became so scarce that at times the wagon masters were put to desperate 
straits to obtain enough to move provisions and war munitions.” In October, 
1778, Washington wrote Gouverneur Morris, ‘“‘A rat, in the shape of a horse, is 
not to be bought at this time for less than two hundred pounds.’ In 1782 
seven-year-old horses purchased for the army ranged from $250 to $400 specie 
apiece.” 

Although the war stimulated food production and there was a generally abun- 
dant supply with the exception of occasional instances or localities, serious 
shortages for the army occurred from time to time. In February, 1778, the 
army was said to be without meat for days at a time. A few days later George 
Washington issued an address declaring the position of the army would be pre- 
carious without a better supply of provisions. Since they were shut off from the 
supply of cattle in the Eastern States, he urged the population of the Middle 
States, including Virginia and Maryland, to fatten immediately such stock cattle 
as they could spare. Quartermaster General Pickering proposed changing the 
ration to include more bread and less meat.7® 

On account of lack of refrigeration it was particularly difficult to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of fresh vegetables for the army. In 1777 the Continental au- 
thorities formed a plan for employing troops to raise supplies of potatoes, turnips, 
and other vegetables.7” 

It is improper, of course, to judge the actual status of supplies by the difficulties 
encountered by the Continental Congress and the States in attempting to pro- 
vide for military establishments. While these difficulties were due in part to 
inefficiency in commissary organization,’® they were by no means exclusively 
the result of individual incapacity nor even the indifference of States. The bi- 
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ographies and letters of Timothy Pickering, Quartermaster General of the Con- 
tinental Army in the later years of the war, and of William R. Davie, Commissary 
General for the Southern Army, reveal almost superhuman exertions to deal 
with nearly insuperable obstacles.” The records, for instance, of the Maryland 
Council of Safety and its successor, the Council of State, reveal no less earnest 
efforts to meet the requirements of the Continental establishment.8° The 
difficulties in respect to supply were largely due to underlying conditions. In 
the Southern Colonies pre-war commercial organization had existed largely for 
export purposes, and had consisted mainly in the movement of farm products 
along rivers or streams to the ports. Military operations suddenly required the 
concentration of commodities at strategic internal points, but the internal com- 
mercial organization was of the crudest character, consisting at best of small, 
widely scattered general stores. The larger merchants, for the most part, either 
espoused the Tory cause or were sympathetic with it. Roads suitable for ef- 
fective hauling were almost nonexistent, and a large part of the agricultural 
regions consisted of isolated communities, engaged in an economy largely self- 
sufficing.** Moreover, supplies had to be obtained by means of a paper currency 
that in the later years of the war depreciated with bewildering rapidity. 


INFLUENCE OF CURRENCY DEPRECIATION ON AGRICULTURE 


The last mentioned condition was one of the most important causes for the 
phenomenon of an almost starving army in the midst of a country having an 
abundance of food. The Continental Congress and many of the States resorted 
largely to the printing press as a means of financing the war. With the exception 
of Maryland, the depreciation of the currencies of the Southern States was even 
more extreme than that of the Continental issues. While most of the other com- 
monwealths began to turn away from bills of credit toward the end of 1777, the 
Southern States soon became the main theater of the struggle and were com- 
pelled to resort to desperate measures. 

In North Carolina, for instance, until the latter part of 1778, requirements of 
the treasury were met largely by taxes and loans. Then began a series of new 
issues that reached a maximum in 1781. By this time a day’s labor cost the 
government $250, and a horse $12,000. By 1784 the North Carolina certificates 
had depreciated to 800 to 1 of specie.8* Other Southern commonwealths, except 
Maryland, were not far behind. Between the Fall of 1780 and the Spring of 1781 
Virginia legal tender issues totaled £45,000,000. Jn the latter year also £35,- 
000,000 of currency not legal tender but receivable for taxes was emitted. In 
the Fall of 1781 these issues were practically repudiated by a provision that they 
must be exchanged for loan office certificates at a ratio of 1,000 to 1. The ex- 
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treme depreciation of Virginia currency occurred from 1779 to 1781. South 
Carolina was more conservative in its issues, and depreciation was far less extreme 
than in Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. Nevertheless, South Carolina 
currency fell rapidly after April, 1777, and by 1781 the governor was forced to 
suspend legal tender provisions. In 1782 the legislature revoked the legal tender 
provisions of State currency and of Continental issues.** In Georgia depreciation 
of State bills of credit had become apparent by August, 1777. At that time ordi- 
nary Negro slaves were selling at £500 to £600 apiece. In May, 1778, a Savannah 
merchant wrote that so large a quantity of paper had been emitted by the State 
that its value had been ‘“‘reduced to nothing.” This, however, was an exaggera- 
tion, as shown by price quotations. Nevertheless, by July, 1778, Georgia cur- 
rency had depreciated far below the value even of Continental currency, which 
was in demand as a medium for trade with other States.* 

As in the World War, rapid depreciation was reflected more tardily in commod- 
ity prices than in currency exchanges. In the South Carolina table of deprecia- 
tion enacted by the legislature in 1783, the value of £100 specie on May 10, 1780, 
in terms of average prices of rice, indigo, and slaves, was 39.6 times £100 of paper 
currency, but the British specie depreciation table showed that £100 specie was 
65.37 times the value of £100 in paper currency.®” 

Nevertheless, the rise in prices of commodities everywhere was most discon- 
certing. While the tables of depreciation issued by the States varied in attrib- 
uting the beginning of the upward movement to different months in 1777, 
ranging from January to September, Professor Sumner submits evidence to show 
that it began in the latter part of 1776.88 The rate of increase of currency prices 
was rapidly cumulative. The Virginia depreciation table of 1781 valued com- 
modities in specie at 1% times the corresponding unit of currency in January, 
1777; at 5 to 1 in January, 1778; at 8 to 1 in January, 1779; at 42 to 1 in January, 
1780; at 75 to 1 in January 1781; and at 1,000 to 1 by December of that year.*? 

In September, 1776, good Virginia tobacco could still be had for 22 shillings 
6 pence per hundred, not far above pre-war prices. In August, 1777, wheat was 
selling in Maryland at 6 shillings 6 pence a bushel,®° about 50 per cent above the 
usual pre-war price level. In October of that year good indigo in Savannah sold 
for 15 to 20 shillings per pound and rice at 10 shillings per bushel. By December, 
rice was 20 shillings per bushel, but in August of the following year it sold for 
only 4 to 6 shillings in Savannah, probably due to inability to carry it to market. 
In May of the same year indigo was selling at 20 shillings per pound. By No- 
vember, 1779, rice sold for $31 per hundred pounds at Charleston and indigo at $6 
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to $7 a pound." From this time on the change was very rapid. In October, 
1780, a Virginia act for impressment of supplies provided for paying $662 per 
bushel for wheat, $20 per bushel for Indian corn, $200 per hundredweight for 
fine flour, and $20 per pound for bacon. In February, 1780, Maryland authori- 
ties purchased wheat at £20 per bushel, flour at £70 per hundredweight, and corn 
at £10 per bushel.” 

Alarmed by the rise of prices in 1777, Congress urged upon the States a policy 
of fixing maximum prices maintained by coercion. There were not lacking states- 
men, including John Adams, Benjamin Rush, John Witherspoon, and James 
Wilson, who recognized the futility of the policy, which in less than a year had 
become so apparent that it was resolved to discontinue it. In January, 1780, 
however, it was again proposed that the individual States be urged to fix prices 
of labor and commodities, at twenty times the price of 1774.% 

By the latter part of 1779 and the early part of the following year the break- 
down of paper currency as a means of purchasing provisions for the army was 
becoming more and more obvious. Many farmers refused to part with their 
provisions in exchange for paper but eagerly sold their products in exchange for 
French specie. Finding that prices in paper currency rose overnight, the farmers 
were naturally disposed to hoard their provisions. The authorities of Maryland 
were forced to a commodity currency, giving tobacco and salt obtained in tax 
payments in exchange for wheat, flour, and bacon. Other Southern States had 
similar experiences, resorting to collection of taxes in specific commodities or to 
borrowing specific commodities; and Congress also asked the States for grants of 
specific supplies.*%* The system was, of course, exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Farmers were inclined to deliver unsound commodities, and large quantities of 
food products spoiled before reaching points of consumption.*? The different 
Southern States were compelled also to adopt the unjust and injurious policy of 
impressment, giving in exchange certificates of various kinds.°8 

The rapid rise of prices led to the evil now called “profiteering.” In many 
cases this was merely the natural inclination of farmers and others to hold com- 
modities for higher prices; but there was also a good deal of commercial hoarding 
by speculators. The various States were busy passing laws to repress engross- 
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ment and forestalling, but it was difficult to draw the line between legitimate 
and illegitimate hoarding.®® Little was accomplished by the policy of petty 
persecution other than to increase the difficulties and complexities of commerce. 
The instability of the currency, scarcity of specie, and the breakdown of paper 
issues were serious blows to such commercial agriculture as remained. Nu- 
merous reports were received of locally abundant supplies that could not be ob- 
tained for lack of a means of purchase.1°° These conditions reacted on the prices 
of such commodities as could be sold. Thus, on May 21, 1782, Joseph Jones 
wrote Madison that the great scarcity of specie made trade ‘‘very languid.’ 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 


The conditions of the war period tended to accentuate the economic and politi- 
cal significance of tobacco. Of the major export crops it lent itself most readily 
to development of trade with neutral powers, affording great possibilities for 
financing the war and obtaining needed manufactured products. Indigo had 
been marketed mainly in Great Britain and under British bounty. France was 


TABLE 16.—Officially reported imports of tobacco into England and Scotland, 1775-1783 


Year North America British West Indies | Foreign West Indies 
pounds pounds pounds 
DATS UPR eRe MEV HUES na Meals ae AYRE 101,337,361 491,256 
LET OG Lach iel t Tl. ie, Sama ARH eC Oeee Catan 14,698,400 2,000 
LEAP RMR POTN RE A NAMIE Mini Stamnes tues alt Ne 361,394 167,224 
Ab svmcrelee Ste ene aH) Mme le ct as ar Weert 1,692,518 626,021 
LLORES ATEN NS HD) EUAULEL SSRN # UERRA RA ane enn 3,321,043 4,146,167 40 ,944 
U7 SOW Me ene Pavitt habia au ie iaieh cab pe ably ok 985 ,273 10,247,272 298 , 130 
TASTE a SSS i ato ile cee ta at aM ig OR LBRO 1,872,609 4,827,031 91,463 
DAA i AR aa es RAL an ase raid UL a dnc 1,082 ,067 5,070 , 633 289 ,402 
ABS ie. sharia ee cone iy ak min ek bo lam neb a sll Yauco 14,643,165 2,295 ,088 286 ,047 


1 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 37. 


well supplied with indigo from its West Indian possessions. Southern naval 
stores, which had gone largely to the mother country, found difficulty in compet- 
ing with the Baltic product without the special encouragements that England 
had provided. Military expediency had forced the revolutionary governments 
to place an embargo on rice, wheat, and other provisions. 

Not a little tobacco continued to reach Great Britain. Table 16 shows offi- 
cially reported imports of England and Scotland from different sources for the 
various war years. A great deal of the tobacco from the British West Indies 
consisted of cargoes of American tobacco captured honestly or collusively and 
condemned in the prize courts of the British West Indies. Much of the remainder 
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was American tobacco carried over from the foreign West Indies to the British 
West Indies and thence reshipped to Great Britain. In 1780 Parliament passed 
an act legalizing this circuitous trade and imposing a special additional duty.1” 
Probably a great deal of American tobacco was introduced directly into Great 
Britain by smuggling.1 

The great importance before the war of the purchases of the French tobacco 
monopoly led to early negotiations for the continuance of its purchases, in ex- 
change for military supplies. The Continental Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence, finding the French loath to act openly in advancing supplies, instructed 
Silas Deane to negotiate with the Farmers General. On September 30, 1776, 
he wrote from Paris to Robert Morris that tobacco was rising very rapidly in 
price, but he was finding the Farmers General very “artful.’”!°! The American 
agents in Europe expected the scarcity of tobacco and other American products 
to exert a considerable influence on European political policies. They did not 
take seriously the talk of bringing large quantities of tobacco from the Ukraine, 
and Deane wrote that the British authorities were deceiving themselves and others 
in claiming that they could raise their own supply. In October, 1776, Deane 
wrote the Continental Committee of Secret Correspondence, “I have promised 
that you will send out twenty thousand hogsheads this winter in payment for 
the articles wanted here.” Several times subsequently he wrote urging that 
tobacco, rice, flour, and naval stores be sent in order to establish the credit of 
Congress with mercantile interests of France and Holland.1% 

Evidently it was not easy to carry out the agreement, for in December, 1776, 
the Committee of Secret Correspondence wrote Deane that the available supply 
of vessels was very scarce and suggested that the Farmers General send ships for 
tobacco or naval stores. In response Franklin, Deane, and Lee wrote the Com- 
mittee that they had agreed with the Farmers General to send ships. They were 
to be furnished 20,000 hogsheads at the public warehouses of Virginia and Mary- 
land at the lowest price at which it could be purchased.!% In February Arthur 
Lee wrote the Committee he had just learned of a contract made by Thomas 
Morris for all the tobacco that should arrive at Nantes on the account of the Com- 
mittee at a price of 70 livres a hundred. The previous agreement for official 
trade with the Farmers General had fallen through, much to the disappointment 
of the American Commissioners, who believed the tobacco trade to be ‘‘the most 
weighty political engine we could employ with the French court. It is absolutely 
necessary to the Farmers-General, and the farmers as absolutely necessary to 
the government.’’°8 In addition to diplomatic considerations, the French of- 
ficials had been trying to drive a shrewd bargain. They had been negotiating 
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for tobacco with Russia, as well as with private American interests. The Farm- 
ers General were also anxious to continue the long established practice of pur- 
chasing American tobacco in England rather than directly from America. Never- 
theless, in March, 1777, Franklin and Deane wrote that they had concluded a 
contract with the Farmers General for 4,000 hogsheads.1% 

The American Commissioners made arrangements also for shipment of tobacco 
to Spain through the port of St. Sebastian under the auspices of a Spanish mer- 
cantile firm."® Shipments were sent to Holland on account of the Continental 
Congress, and negotiations were carried on with Prussia for the same ends. Pro- 
duction in that country had been greatly reduced by establishment of a fiscal 
monopoly, and the quality of the tobacco was so poor that it was necessary to 
mix it with American tobacco." 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the magnitude of the tobacco export trade 
from America. Brock estimates that Virginia exports for the entire period 1776 
to 1782 inclusive were under 87,000,000 pounds, less than the exports of a single 
year just preceding the war.1!2 Up to November, 1781, only 153,229 livres in 
tobacco shipments had been credited the American account for the million livres 
advanced in 1777 by the Farmers General.!* As the war went on, the trade was 
continued with increasing difficulty. In May, 1778, the Continental Committee 
on Foreign Affairs wrote the Commissioners in Paris as follows:!/4 


“Your pressing request for 5,000 hogsheads of Tobacco, is a matter as embar- 
rassing to Congress as to yourselves. Their anxiety to get it to you is as great as 
yours to receive it. We have already lost vast quantities in the attempt, and 
thereby have furnished our Enemies gratis with what was designed for the dis- 
charging your Contract.” 


The increased naval and military activity in the Chesapeake region in the later 
years of the war made it more and more difficult to ship tobacco. In the Spring 
of 1782 Robert Morris showed by detailed estimates that tobacco trade carried 
on by armed privateers, was ‘‘a losing game, and could not be supported if the 
cargoes of goods brought out . . . did not, by the freight, compensate for the loss 
sustained on the outward bound cargoes.” He proposed a plan of systematic 
convoy which he believed would so greatly economize cost of shipment that to- 
bacco in Virginia would bring 4 cents a pound instead of only 3 cents.1!8 

Evidently the great difficulties of shipping tobacco depressed prices. In 1787 
Thomas Jefferson declared that two thirds of the tobacco shipped from Virginia 
ports had been captured, and in consequence tobacco worth formerly from 20 to 
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30 shillings per hundred sold generally in Virginia for 5 shillings.¥® This state- 
ment, however, probably expressed in terms of specie, was more nearly applicable 
to the later than to the earlier years of the war. In January, 1777, it was reported 
that “long dull” tobacco was selling on the lower Potomac at 20 to 25 shillings 
per hundredweight. It is doubtful if depreciation of currency had yet seriously 
affected the price. Before the end of the month it was reported necessary to 
pay 25 shillings, and 5 shillings for cask. By the middle of February tobacco 
was from 25 to 30 shillings, and by March 35 shillings.""7 From this time forward 
currency prices changed so rapidly it was difficult for observers to know whether 
they were actually high or low. There was a tendency, of course, to think of 
each new price as high. The latter part of July, 1778, George Mason wrote 
Richard Henry Lee that the latter’s tobacco had sold at 60 shillings, the highest 
price hitherto obtained; but on August 24 Mason was regretting the sale, for 
the price had since risen 15 shillings." 

During the later years of the war the prosperity of the industry was affected 
by several factors besides increasing difficulty and costliness of transport. There 
was a considerable development of tobacco production in Europe. In 1779 
England repealed the long standing parliamentary prohibition of production in 
Ireland, and a marked development resulted.” The invasions of eastern Virginia 
by Arnold, Phillips, and Cornwallis considerably disturbed the industry. Ex- 
port duties in terms of currency were also progressively increased.!27 A more 
serious influence was the extreme fluctuation of prices. Tobacco sold in 1777 
for 34 shillings per hundredweight, in 1778 for 70, in 1779 for 400, in 1780 for 1,000, 
and in 1781 for 2,000. Yet, these did not represent high specie prices. In Janu- 
ary, 1779, complaint was made of the low price of tobacco in Virginia.’ An 
official inquiry into the specie prices of Virginia tobacco indicated an average of 
18 shillings 53 pence per hundredweight in June, 1780, 16 shillings 5; pence in 
October, and 16 shillings in December.!%* Another official account, however, in 
the latter part of 1780, indicates the substantial price of 25 shillings per hundred 
in “hard money.’ In June, 1781, by reason of the great quantities destroyed 
in Virginia by the enemy, George Mason was expecting the price would rise 
“beyond anything known in the memory of man.” In January, 1783, however, 
he had an accumulation of two years’ crops which apparently he had not been 
able to sell.1% 
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RICE AND INDIGO DURING THE WAR 


The war soon brought to a close a long period of prosperity for the rice and indigo 
industries. In 1776 the American Commissioners in Paris urged the shipment of 
large quantities of rice, which they reported to be selling at exceedingly high prices. 
In November, 1777, the Commissioners were rejoicing over the arrival of the Am- 
phiirite with nearly 1,000 barrels of rice and 20 barrels of indigo. In May, 1778, 
the Continental Committee on Commerce wrote the Commissioners in Paris 
that they had ordered several vessels to South Carolina for rice to be sent to 
France.176 

The embargo on exports of provisions that went into effect in the Summer of 
1777 included rice, and Congress recommended to South Carolina and Georgia 
its strict observance.!2” When in August of that year the Commercial Committee 
of Congress ordered two vessels loaded with rice to sail from Charleston, Henry 
Laurens, President of the Continental Congress, wrote Governor Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, that the Committee had acted with good intentions in order to 
save the credit of a correspondent in Hispaniola, but he believed that the fault 
for this situation lay with a ‘faithless Secret Committee.’’28 On a petition of 
M..Gerard, the French emissary, Congress in December authorized the ship- 
ment of 6,000 barrels of rice to the French West Indies to supply the French 
fleet. Some of the dammed up supply of rice found its way northward for the 
consumption of the army.!?° 

The occupation of the low country by the British during the greater part of 
the last four years of the war afforded an outlet, though still a precarious one, 
for the staple products of that region. In February, 1781, Governor Bull wrote 
that Charleston harbor was “pretty well filled with shipping which affords a 
comfortable appearance, of goods imported & Rice & Indico to be exported.’’ 
In 1782, when the evacuation of Savannah by the British was imminent, the 
resident British merchants urged General Leslie to postpone it until the crops of 
that year should be gathered, including 10,000 barrels of rice.1#" The disorganiza- 
tion due to the protracted struggle, however, had prevented normal production. 
Although the British evacuated Charleston in December, 1782, exportation of 
rice from Charleston from November 14, 1783, when the first of the new rice 
was shipped, until August 7, 1784, was only 56,628 barrels.' In fact, for the 
five years beginning 1782 exports averaged less than half what they had been in 
the five-year period preceding the beginning of the war.!3 

In the earlier years of the war considerable indigo was exported. In the latter 
part of 1776 the market was unusually good. In October a Martinique corre- 
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spondent wrote that it was constantly worth from 6 to 12 shillings per pound 
according to quality, and was the only article of American exports that could 
be shipped from that island to France." In the late years of the war indigo was 
even less fortunate than rice, for, not being a food product, it was in less demand 
for military purposes, even though it furnished the dye for the blue of the Conti- 
nental uniform.’ Moreover, the separation from the mother country meant 
the loss of the bounty at least for those who followed the fortunes of the Colonies, 
although the British bounty law applicable to the British plantations in America 
was renewed in 1777 to continue until 1781." It was, of course, applicable to 
Florida. Whether the bounty was paid to loyalists in the territory elsewhere 
occupied by the British armies has not been determined. 


14 Maryland Archives (Coun. of Safety), XII, 388. 
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MATERIAL LOSSES OF THE SOUTH FROM THE WAR 


As concerns territory overrun and devastated by the enemy, the various 
Southern commonwealths fared very differently. Maryland was largely free 
from enemy encroachments except for sporadic outbreaks of Tories on the East- 
ern Shore and Lord Howe’s march from the head of Elk to Philadelphia. The 
shores of the Chesapeake and Potomac had been troubled by occasional raids, 
but these were not very serious before 1780.1 By reason of this immunity Mary- 
land was enabled to serve as an important reservoir of supplies and men. Until 
the latter part of 1780 Virginia also was comparatively free from devastation. 
Dunmore’s forces had been driven out of the vicinity of Norfolk in 1776, but for 
some time isolated plantations on the coast suffered from semipiratical attacks 
by Tories. At the close of 1780 and during the first half of 1781 the lower James 
and York rivers were the scene of the operations of Arnold, Phillips, and Corn- 
wallis, who pursued a policy of systematic devastation. Upwards of 10,000 
hogsheads of tobacco were destroyed, stores were seized, houses burned, and 
thousands of livestock and slaves carried away.? With the exception of Tarleton’s 
brief raid to Charlottesville and sporadic Tory uprisings, middle and western 
Virginia were practically immune. After the defeat of the Tories at Moore’s 
Creek early in 1776 North Carolina was largely free from serious disturbance 
until Cornwallis invaded the State in 1780, when the west central part suffered 
heavily from the contending armies and Tory uprisings. The lower Cape Fear 
region suffered severely while Cornwallis occupied Wilmington, and from Tory 
depredations for some time afterward. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the heaviest sufferers. In the latter part 
of 1775 and early half of 1776 the back country of South Carolina was seriously 
disturbed by Tory uprisings and the menace of Indian attack. In the latter 
part of 1776 Williamson crushed the Cherokees and put down the Tories, and, 
after the repulse of the British fleet off Sullivan’s Island, the Province enjoyed 


1 McSherry, History of Maryland, 188, 190, 223-229, 241, 252, 305; Bond, State Government in Mary- 
land, 94-98; Steiner, Western Maryland in the Revolution, 45-47. 
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330-333; Marks, England and America, II, 998, 1004-1012. 

3 Cf. Gordon, W., Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of the United States, 11, 208; 
IV, 27, 31; Sikes, Transition of North Carolina, 55-58; North Carolina State Records, XVI, p. viii. 
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comparative quiet for nearly three years. The southern frontier of Georgia was 
continually subject to depredations of bands from Florida. The capture of 
Savannah by the British in the last days of 1778 was followed by the virtual over- 
running of the State except for the western fringes of settlement. A continuous 
bushwhacking warfare was maintained by small bands of Whigs and Tories, 
who carried off slaves and other property and destroyed crops.’ The capture of 
Savannah marked the beginning of serious troubles for South Carolina. Pré- 
vost’s raid from Georgia as far as the outskirts of Charleston in the Summer of 
1779 was marked by the carrying off of several thousand Negroes and the de- 
struction of a great quantity of property. In the Spring of 1780 the British cap- 
tured Charleston, and celebrated the event by carrying off thousands of Negroes 
and other property to such value that the share of a major general was estimated 
at £4,000 sterling. Until the evacuation of Charleston near the close of 1782 
the State was a battle ground for regular forces and irregular bands, who were not 
scrupulous in regard to property or life. Many wealthy families were ruined, 
and agriculture reduced to a sad condition.® 

The South lost heavily in Negro slaves. It was estimated that Virginia lost 
30,000, and South Carolina not less than 25,000, carried off or destroyed by pesti- 
lence.’ The Revolutionary legislature of Georgia tried to mitigate prospective 
losses from the British evacuation of Savannah by appointing an emissary to 
negotiate with persons in the British lines for the purchase of slaves about to be 
carried away.® So great had been the losses in South Carolina and Georgia that 
by 1783 the supply was extremely scarce in proportion to demand, and ordinary 
Negroes sold for 70 to 100 guineas, and were hard to procure at any price.® Natu- 
rally, the South was greatly disappointed by the failure of the British to fulfill 
the articles of the treaty of peace providing for return of confiscated slaves, and by 
failure of Jay’s Treaty to obtain compensation for slaves carried off.!° 


DISORGANIZATION OF PROPERTY RELATIONSHIPS AND FINANCIAL CONFUSION 


At the close of the war there was a great deal of confusion in property relation- 
ships. In Georgia so many plantations had been abandoned that the authorities 
found it necessary to appoint overseers to prevent systematic pillage. In all 
of the States legislative action had been taken against the property of specified 
classes of Loyalists, generally sequestration followed in time by confiscation and 
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repudiation of indebtedness due them. As a large proportion of the Tories were 
formerly resident merchants, a good deal of colonial indebtedness was thereby 
wiped out. Some of the States attempted to secure currency issues by Tory 
property, but the principal gainers were speculators who shrewdly bought the 
property in rapidly depreciating money.” In the two southernmost States the 
confusion was increased by the fact that property was confiscated, restored, and 
confiscated again as the tide of war shifted back and forth. The papers carried 
advertisements for the owners of property who could not be found.” 

The South also lost heavily through the flight or exclusion of large numbers of 
Tories who were men of property and consequence. ‘This loss was particularly 
severe in South Carolina and Georgia, whose Loyalists took refuge in the West 
Indies or Florida. In 1784 it was declared, though probably an exaggeration, 
that in Georgia not a tenth of the white population resident there before the war 
still remained, and an even smaller proportion of Negroes. Active Tories were 
not numerous in Virginia and Maryland, but they consisted largely of Scotch 
merchants, whose emigration greatly reduced the available enterprise and com- 
mercial experience of the States. 

The incredible dislocation in financial relationships due to currency inflation 
and wartime taxation was not immediately eliminated by the close of the war. 
The old issues had been largely discredited, but in spite of considerable accessions 
of specie due to the expenditures of the French and British armies, there was 
everywhere a great scarcity of hard money, a scarcity intensified by hoarding. 
Even such specie as circulated was of a nondescript character, with varying unit 
values; and there was a scarcity of coin suitable for small change. 

These conditions were accentuated by the immediate expansion of trade after 
the war. The great scarcity of manufactured products and slaves and their 
enormously high prices, offset by the corresponding scarcities and high prices 
of American staples in Europe, created an inducement to trade so irresistible 
that American ships began to appear at British ports and British ships at American 
ports even before the treaty of peace was signed. Since colonial paper currency 
had no validity in foreign countries or even in neighboring States, much of the 
specie was quickly drained away. Large quantities of goods were obtained on 
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credit, and for about two years there was an orgy of speculation. In Charleston 
and Savannah British merchants, allowed to remain to wind up their affairs, 
grasped the opportunity to dispose of slaves to eager planters at prices 50 to 75 
per cent above cost of importation. The prices of American staples advanced 
rapidly, while the prices of foreign goods and of slaves gradually declined as the 
scarcity was relieved.'6 

On account of the draining away of specie and the worthlessness of paper many 
parts of the South, in the latter part of the war and the years immediately follow- 
ing, were reduced to barter or the employment of commodities as media of ex- 
change. North Carolina, finding its currency worthless abroad, undertook to 
purchase tobacco in order to liquidate its external indebtedness. Bad manage- 
ment and fraud made it a sad experience. Virginia was compelled to return for 
several years to the war policy of allowing the collection of taxes in tobacco and 
other commodities, and did not succeed in extricating herself until 1788.17 

These conditions were fertile soil for cheap money agitators. North Carolina, 
where cheap money ideals were least restrained by an influential propertied class, 
led the way by its issues of 1783 and 1785. Monetary stringency was emphasized 
by the depression that followed quickly on the heels of the two years of abnormal 
commercial activity and speculation beginning in 1783. Merchants began to 
press for collection of debts. In South Carolina bad crop seasons in 1785 and 
1786 increased the embarrassment of farmers. In some localities attempts were 
made by force to resist collection of debts. Inability to export State currency 
in debt payments and the absence of specie reduced debtors to desperation. South 
Carolina and Georgia attempted to relieve the condition by currency issues. 
These were conservative in amount, and attempts were made to safeguard them 
by ample security. While the South Carolina issue depreciated somewhat and the 
Georgia issue still more, both issues helped to relieve the stringency. Maryland 
and Virginia succeeded in resisting the agitation for cheap money.’ Extreme 
currency depreciation in the last years of the war had forced the States to adopt 
depreciation scales for debt payments, but the panic of 1785-86 led to the passage 
of a succession of stay laws. The notorious Pine Barren Act of South Carolina 
allowed debtors to tender lands at two thirds of their value. There was a general 
tendency toward laxity in meeting obligations, and the dockets of the courts 
were congested with litigation.’ 
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The panic began to pass away in 1786, and for a number of years there was 
a gradual improvement and a steady repair of the devastation and loss of the 
war period.” This improvement contributed toward adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; and the financial stabilization that followed promoted increasing economic 
confidence and activity. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH COMMERCIAL PREDOMINANCE 


An important factor in improvement of conditions was the surprisingly quick 
reéstablishment of British commercial predominance. No doubt many patriotic 
leaders in the Colonies expected and desired the war to dissolve the extreme com- 
mercial dependence of the colonial period. Acts were passed in several States 
to prevent the return of Tory merchants and the introduction of British goods. 
In 1783, when a measure came up in the Virginia House of Delegates to remove 
restraints from British commerce, it was opposed by Tyler on the ground that 
it would enable the British to restore the former commercial monopoly. The 
British themselves had reason to dread the handicap of hostility and the with- 
drawal of special advantages conferred by the Navigation Acts. At the close of 
the war legislatures were busy excluding Loyalists or forbidding their return. 
By reason of the failure of Great Britain to comply with provisions of the treaty 
of peace for the return of slaves and the evacuation of frontier posts, various States 
steadily refused for a number of years to provide for legal collection of the millions 
of dollars of pre-war indebtedness due British merchants.” 

The British were therefore as much surprised as anyone by the spontaneous 
renewal of commercial relations. In September, 1783, the North Carolina repre- 
sentatives in Congress wrote Governor Martin that as long as Great Britain feared 
the loss of our trade by diversion to France and Holland she was friendly to pro- 
posals of reciprocity, but when American ships began to crowd into British har- 
bors, though no treaty of peace had been accomplished, ‘‘in a manner that was 
astonishing to all Europe” and our own ports were thrown open to British car- 
goes, the British became less inclined to grant favorable commercial privileges.” 

The various countries of Continental Europe, especially France, had made 
earnest attempts during the war to establish trade relations with the States, 
mainly by way of the West Indies. British warships and privateers, of course, 
proved a serious obstacle, but the main difficulty was the insistence of the Ameri- 
cans on the kinds of manufactured goods to which they had been long accustomed. 
Continental manufacturers did not succeed in adapting themselves to these re- 
quirements, and consequently Continental merchants found it necessary to es- 
tablish depots of British goods in the West Indies, which they might exchange 
for American staples.* To this preference for British goods were added the 
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superior facilities and experience of British merchants in granting long credits. 
French merchants, not having the advantage of the intimate knowledge of the 
credit standing of the colonists, were loath to engage in so risky an enterprise, 
particularly after the object lessons in repudiation, debt-scaling, and stay laws 
from which their British competitors had suffered. British merchants, however, 
were ready to venture again in the extension of the long credits to which the planter 
classes were accustomed, although careful to grant it only to native merchants 
of high standing. 

No commercial treaty was operative between Great Britain and the United 
States until Jay’s Treaty went into effect in 1796. In the meantime Great Brit- 
ain shrewdly encouraged the natural drift by providing in orders in council of 
December, 1783, that American tobacco destined for reéxport might be admitted 
and warehoused duty free. This encouraged the reéstablishment of the British 
indirect trade in that article; for the advantages of carrying tobacco first to Great 
Britain because of the width of the market and its special advantages for re- 
distribution probably outweighed the small charges involved. In June, 1783, 
an order in council provided that tobacco, indigo, pitch, tar, turpentine, masts, 
yards, and bowsprits might be imported from the United States in British or 
American vessels on payment of the same duties as from British dominions. 
Tobacco for reéxportation was subjected merely to the small charge of the Old 
Subsidy.” 

France also adopted at first a liberal policy. In the treaty of 1778 the American 
States were granted most-favored-nation privileges, American ships were allowed 
to enter French harbors with goods not already prohibited, and certain cities 
were made free ports for American tobacco.?’ This liberality, however, did not 
offset the advantages of the English merchants. In 1787 George Mason attempted 
to establish his son as a merchant at Bordeaux and to open up trade in tobacco 
with that French port. His letters probably reflect the experiences of other 
similar attempts. He urged his friends and acquaintances to consign their 
tobacco, but he was finally obliged to confess that they were loath todo so. The 
failure of the French firm to supply adequate credit and to furnish the kinds of 
manufactured goods desired discouraged the consignors. The commercial con- 
fusion resulting from the outbreak of the French Revolution and the act passed 
by the National Assembly placing a discriminating duty on tobacco carried in 
American ships were also serious discouragements.”® 

As a result of these conditions, although French, Dutch, and other foreign 
merchants flocked to our shores at the close of the war and sought to capture the 
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trade, they were soon discouraged; and within a few years the British mercantile 
interest was firmly entrenched. Their domination of Southern commerce and 
economic life was not finally broken until after the period now under considera- 
tion, although it is probable that a larger proportion of their sales than formerly 
were made through American importing firms to whom the British merchants 
granted long credits.?® 

How largely the British surpassed other European carriers in the trade of the 
Southern States by 1790 is shown by Table 17.%° 

American ships, however, enjoyed advantages over British ships. This was 
the new rival with whom Great Britain was forced to deal, and this rivalry largely 
colored British commercial and diplomatic policy with respect to America for 
the next two decades. The alarming growth of American tonnage and the quick 
return of America to British markets played into the hands of the reactionary 
school of British commercial thought, led by Lord Sheffield, who desired to 
restore as far as possible the Navigation Acts.*! One of the first fruits was the 
order in council of July 2, 1783, with reference to trade with the British West 


TaBLe 17.—Tonnage of vessels in the overseas trade of the Southern States, for the year October 1, 1789 to 
September 30, 1790+ 


State American B eee Other nations Total 
VATOUTT LA pice collie lh rca bape iain stich, St 33,560 56,273 4,092 93,925 
Maryan dsiicn tonnes wie prayabe ats cunecn iy Nati 39,272 23,339 9 485 72,096 
INonthy@arolinacy./ae ere ens eee eta 24,219 4,941 244 29 ,404 
South) Carolina apm Gey ves rate wen eee ca enuten 16,871 18,725 4,256 39 , 852 
Georgia eos ii usta ringas raipelc chen tele ea 9,544 15,041 1,570 26,155 
HA Bo} reW ESM ROS Greate ecu IPO nL era Vie Re 123,466 118,319 19 , 647 261,432 


1 For source, see footnote 30. 


Indies. Renewed from time to time and finally embodied in an act of Parliament 
in 1788, it continued to be established British trade policy for several decades. 
Certain specified American products, including naval stores and lumber, livestock 
and livestock products, grain and its products, peas, beans, and potatoes, could be 
carried to the British West Indies only in British vessels, while the principal prod- 
ucts of the Islands could be brought to the United States only in British vessels.” 
Although the policy principally affected Northern shipowners, there were not 
a few vessels of Southern ownership engaged in the trade, and the policy was 


See below, p. 766. See also North Carolina State Records, XVI, 866, 920-923; Bemis, Jay’s 
Treaty, 34; Buck, Anglo-American Trade, 1800-1850, Chap. V; ‘Report of the Committee of Privy 
Council on the Commerce and Navigation between His Majesty’s Dominions and the Territories be- 
longing to the United States, Jan. 28, 1791,” in Society of Ship-Owners of Great Britain, Collection of 
Interesting and Important Reports and Papers on Navigation and Trade, 92. 
hock Ibid., 95. Cf. somewhat similar table for the same year in Tench Coxe’s View of the United States, 

31 Cf. Society of Ship-Owners of Great Britain, Collection of Interesting and Important Reports and Papers 
on Navigation and Trade, etc. This volume largely embodies the arguments of this school of thought and 
the supporting statistical data. Tench Coxe undertook a systematic refutation of their arguments. 
View of the United States, 111-285. 

® North Carolina State Records, XVI, 837; Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 168. 
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strongly resented in the South, a resentment manifested in the passage of dis- 
criminatory import and tonnage duties,** and in the growth of sentiment for Fed- 
eral control over commerce, finally provided for in the Constitution. 

It is doubtful if British policy seriously affected the flow of American lumber 
and provisions to the Islands after the first scarcity and high prices that followed 
its imposition. The Islands continued to import large quantities of rice, 
averaging about 20,000 barrels a year.** There were periods, such as 1789 and 
1790, when provisions were exceedingly scarce in the West Indies,®> but there 
were also periods, such as 1791, 1792, and 1794, when the markets of both the 
British and the French West Indies were overstocked with American flour and 
other provisions. In the last mentioned year this abundance may have been 
due to the fact that war with France had caused available British shipping to 
become so scarce that in 1793 and for some time thereafter West Indian authori- 
ties were compelled to relax the administration of British trade policy. While 
Jay secured a partial relaxation of restrictions on American trade to the West 
Indies, the rejection of those provisions in the treaty by the American Senate 
left the problem unsettled for several decades.** 

The liberal policy of France with respect to American trade with the French 
West Indies partially offset for a time the disadvantages of the British policy. 
In 1784 the French West Indies were opened to foreign ships bringing in certain 
specified articles, which included rice and other grain and provisions, lumber, 
and naval stores. This was of great consequence to the South,?” although the 
advantage was probably greatly reduced after the outbreak of war between 
France and Great Britain. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY, 1783-1795 


_ Although the tobacco trade had reached a very low ebb by the close of the 
’ Revolutionary War, termination of hostilities brought a quick revival. This 
was facilitated by the British orders in council of 1783 and 1785 restoring in 
the main the earlier drawback policy.*® Tobacco for consumption in Great 
Britain was subjected to heavy customs, as in the pre-war period, and also to 
excise duties, amounting in all to 15 pence per pound sterling in 1789; but these 
duties encouraged a very extensive practice of smuggling.*® In spite of the en- 


33 North Carolina State Records, XV1, 730; Bemis, Jay’s Treaty, 24; Fisher, W. C., “American Trade 
Regulations before 1789,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Papers, III, No. 2, pp. 241-243; Benns, American Struggle 
for the British West India Carrying Trade, 7-20; “Report of the Privy Council, May 31, 1784, made on 
the Representation of the West India Planters, etc.,” in Society of Ship- Owners of Great Britain, Col- 
lection of Interesting and Important Reports and Papers on Navigation and Trade, 38. 

84 Thid., 4-10, 19-26; Gazette of the State of South Carolina (Charleston), Jan. 29, 1784; Edwards, 
Thoughts on the Trade of the West India Islands, 7-9, 12, 29. 

35 State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), May Die 1789; Feb. 20, 1790. 

38 Baltimore Daily Repository, Nov. 11, 1791; Jan. D5 1792: Virginia Independent Chronicle (Rich- 
mond), Jan. 20, 1790; Benns, American Struggle for the British West India Carrying Trade, 16-20; Balii- 
more Daily Intelligencer, Feb. 21, 1794; Bemis, Jay’s Treaty, Chap. XIII, and App., p. 331. 

37 Tbhid., 21 n.; Gazette of the State of South Carolina (Charleston), Jan. 8, 1784; Virginia Herald and 
FP redericksburg Advertiser, Jan. 14, 1790. 

( 38 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, TY, 75. See also above, p. 600. 

8 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 189; Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States, 

440, 
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couragements mentioned, however, British tobacco trade had not fully recovered 
as late as 1791, when it was reported that total imports for an average of six 
years preceding had been less than the pre-war average by 44,774,458 pounds.” 

American independence revived the ideas, first developed in the colonial period, 
of direct purchase in the United States by the French tobacco monopoly. In 1783 
the French Farmers General proposed to enter a contract with Robert Morris 
for the exclusive shipment of American tobacco to France. Morris had been 
active for some time in buying the public tobacco of Virginia received for taxes 
and selling to French agents.“ After some delay Morris’ firm signed a contract 
with the Farmers General under which the former undertook to deliver 20,000 
hogsheads a year in the three years 1785, 1786, and 1787. The shipments were 
to be assorted into certain classes, delivered in specified quantities at certain 
designated French ports, and made at the risk of the American concern. The 
Farmers General agreed to pay a round price of 36 livres tournois per hundred- 
weight, subject to certain deductions and allowances, and also agreed to purchase 
American tobacco from no other source.” 

The contract raised a storm of protest in America. Even before the contract 
was signed, Jefferson, American representative at Paris, had hoped to secure 
abolition of the French monopoly, though he declared it was ‘‘so interwoven with 
the very foundations of their system of finance that it is of doubtful event.” 
The Morris contract, which Jefferson declared had “thrown the commerce of 
that article in agonies,” aroused his indignation still more and excited him to 
renewed exertions. Morris, according to Jefferson, had succeeded in reducing 
the price in America from 40 shillings per hundredweight to 22 shillings 6 pence, 
involving a loss to Virginia and Maryland of £400,000 in one year. The argument 
that firms purchasing for cash discouraged the export trade from France to Amer- 
ica was employed with full effect by Jefferson,“ and this argument was strongly 
seconded by the merchants of L’Orient and other French ports, whose business 
in supplying French goods to America was beginning to languish.“ Washington 
was more temperate in his judgment. He wrote in August, 1788:* 


“Respecting the utility or hurtfulness of the tobacco contract between Mr. Morris 
and the Farmers-General, I have heard so many specious arguments on one side and 
the other, that I find myself embarrassed in making a fair judgment.” 


Jefferson’s arguments made some headway with Vergennes, who appointed a 
special committee to consider the problem. The committee recommended that 


40 “Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on the Commerce and Navigation between His 
Majesty’s Dominions and the Territories belonging to the United States, Jan. 28, 1791,” in Society of 
Ship-Owners of Great Britain, Collection of Interesting and Important Reports and Papers on Navigation 
and Trade, 68. 

4t Morris, R., Diary, III, 29 (Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

“ The contract in full is reprinted in North Carolina State Records, XVIII, 630-632; also in United 
States, Dept. State, Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783-1789, III, 64-67. A detailed account of the his- 
tory of the transaction is in Sumner, Financier and Finances of the American Revolution, IL, 168 et seq. 

* Letter to Monroe, Dec. 10, 1784, and to John Adams, July 9, 1786, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), 
IV, 20, 252; also letter to Messrs. French and Nephew, July 13, 1785, and to Count de Montmorin, 
July 23, 1787, in Jefferson, Writings (Washington), I, 362; II, 186-188. y 

“Cf. Mémoire pour des Négocians de l’Orient Iniéressés au Commerce des Hiats-Unis, passim. 

4° Writings (Ford), XI, 307. 
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the contract be allowed to continue until expiration, but that the independent 

merchants be permitted during its continuance to import in French or American 

vessels from 12,000 to 15,000 hogsheads a year, which the Farmers General were 

to be compelled to buy at from 34 to 38 livres per hundred according to quality. 

Jefferson believed, however, that the Farmers General would set up many ob- 
_—~ stacles to the purchase of this free tobacco.“ 

Apparently the Morris monopoly did not prosper. One large shipment was 
lost. The Farmers General brought suit because of the poor quality shipped 
them. In spite of Jefferson’s belief that the monopoly depressed the American 
price, the increase of prices in 1786 caused heavy losses to the Morris concern. 
On the expiration of the contract Gouverneur Morris, then representing the in- 
terests of Robert Morris in France, endeavored to negotiate other large contracts 
for the shipment of tobacco, flour, and other American products, but the storm 

~ of the Revolution checked these various schemes. In 1792 the monopoly of the 
Farmers General was abolished, and until 1810 a régime of open trade prevailed, 
but subject to heavy import duties that discriminated against tobacco brought 

_in American ships.*” 

In spite of the growing influence of laissez faire the tobacco commonwealths 
revived their colonial inspection acts, retaining the principles of the colonial 
legislation with minor modifications, such as the abolition in Virginia of State 
insurance of tobacco in public warehouses.*® In 1790, however, North Carolina 
repealed her inspection acts, ‘found by experience to be injurious.” The repeal 
was probably due largely to the influence of small back-country farmers who em- 
ployed hit-or-miss methods of production and resented the interference and ex- 
pense of inspection. Opponents of the repeal declared that the evils complained 
of had been due largely to frequent legislative changes which reflected the “want 
of information in our legislature on this subject.’ 

Immediately after the close of hostilities the price of tobacco seems to have 
risen under the influence of speculation.®» About the middle of 1783 it had 
fallen again, which was attributed to scarcity of specie and the acts excluding 
Loyalist merchants. There was probably some improvement in 1784. In the 

~~ following year, however, there was complaint of the deplorable condition of the 
~ trade, attributed by Jefferson to the Morris monopoly.>! There was much jockey- 
ing in Virginia over the question of receiving tobacco for taxes. It was alleged 

that the merchants opposed the policy in order to hold prices down. ‘The farm- 

ers and planters favored it, and succeeded in getting a price allowance higher 

46 Letter to Count de Montmorin, July 23, 1787, in Jefferson, Writings (Washington), II, 186-188; 
letter to Jay, May 27, 1786, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), IV, 232-236. 

47 Sumner, Financier and Finances of the American Revolution, II, 168-175; Morris, G., Diary and 
Letters, I, 89, 380. See below, p. 763. 

48 Virginia Statutes (Hening), IX, 96, 155, 333, 483-521; X, 355-357; XI, 527; XIII, 479-517; Mary- 
land Archives (State Coun.), XLIII, 304; North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 104-109, 278, 586, 886— 
888; XXV, 16. 

40 Thid., XXI, 941; XXV, 83. 

50 Cf. sterling quotations in Charleston, S. C., showing prices from 3 to 12 pence in 1781, and 8 to 14 
pence in 1782. Royal Gazette, June 13 to Sept. 22, 1781; Jan. 26 to July 27, 1782. 

5 Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, 100; Bland Papers (Campbell), II, 110; Rowland, George 


Mason, 11, 46; North Carolina State Records, XV1, 998; letter to Messrs. French and Nephew, July 13, 
1785, in Jefferson, Writings (Washington), I, 362; Madison, Letters and Other Writings, 1,151, 159, 176, 263. 
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than the market justified. Prices were still low in the first half of 1786. About 
the middle of 1787 a great drouth injured the prospects of tobacco, and the price 
rose considerably. It continued so high in the first half of 1788 that it was found 
expedient in North Carolina to discontinue State purchases. In the late Summer 
of that year tobacco in Virginia was seriously damaged by a violent rainstorm. 
By December it was apparent that the crop was of average size but the quality 
poor, which apparently resulted in lower prices. In October, 1789, tobacco was 
greatly damaged by frost, and by December it was reported that only half a 
crop would be made in Virginia. In the following year prices were considerably 
higher. In July, 1791, however, tobacco was selling for only 13 to 14 shillings 
Virginia currency per hundred on the Potomac as compared with 18 to 20 in 
the preceding year. A period of low prices continued from at least as early 
as 1793 until 1796. Beginning with 1797, however, there occurred a higher 
level, probably continuing until after the close of the eighteenth century, 
which was attributed to the extensive shift from tobacco production to wheat 
production. Higher prices led to a reverse movement, toward an expansion 
of tobacco production, even in the wheat growing section of Loudoun County, 
Virginia.™ 

Within three years after the close of the Revolutionary War tobacco exports 
from Virginia had returned approximately to the pre-war average. Exports 
from October, 1783 to October, 1789, in hogsheads, were as follows:** 


LISSESA Si eats Shen inet 49 497 D7 SOS THEN ee Aen ees 60,041 
LISA 5 /g8 ahi Sele ay cereus 55,624 hei atone Gaamaeen eee oy oe 58,544 
AT SS-8O gee Gated ee err 60,380 LISS 89) pe hee recent. 58,673 


In the year ending September 30, 1792, Maryland exported 28,292 hogsheads 
of leaf tobacco and a small quantity of manufactured tobacco, as compared with 
a pre-war average of about 30,000 hogsheads.® 

The industry was expanding in new regions. After the Revolutionary War 
upper South Carolina and Georgia developed the production of tobacco as a 


582 Letter of Edmund Pendleton, Feb. 28, 1785, in Lee, R. H., Memoirs, II, 196; Madison, Writings 
(Aunt), II, 286, 293; Rowland, George Mason, II, 206, 300, 307; Jones, J., Letters, 148, 153, 157; Virginia, 
Calendar of State Papers, IV, 121; McRee, James Iredell, 11, 163; North Carolina State Records, XXI, 475, 
489; Wilmington Centinel and General Advertiser, June 18, 1788; State Gazette of South Carolina (Charles- 
ton), Feb. 26, 1789. 

53 Fayetteville Gazette (North Carolina), Oct. 12, 1789; Augusta Chronicle and Gazette of the State 
(Georgia), Dec. 19, 1789; Virginia, Calendar of State Papers, V, 97; Rowland, George Mason, II, 326, 
338; Virginia Herald and Fredericksburg Advertiser, Apr. 21, May 5, July 28, 1791; Coxe, T., View of 
the United States, 340; North Carolina Journal (Halifax), June 1, 1795; North Carolina Gazette (Newbern), 
June 6, 1795; North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Advertiser, Mar. 31 to Dec. 31, 1796, passim; 
Wilmington Chronicle and North Carolina Weekly Advertiser, July 3 to Oct. 22, 1795, passim; Feb. 4 
to Aug. 4, 1796, passim. 

54 North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Advertiser, Jan. 14, Nov. 14, 1797; Feb. 10, 1798; Hall’s 
Wilmington Gazette, Apr. 20, 1797; City Gazette and Daily Advertiser (Charleston), Mar. 23 to Apr. 14, 
1798, passim; Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette (Virginia), Aug. 25, 1798; Georgia Gazette (Savan- 
nah), Feb. 14, 21, 1799; Epitome of the Times (Norfolk), July 25, 1799; Wilmington Gazette, Dec. 12, 
1799; La Rochefoucauld, Travels, II, 108; letter from George Carter, Oct. 10, 1798, in Carter, R., Papers 
eer oor) IV: Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 

ay 28, 1799. 

55 Returns from Auditor’s and Solicitor’s office, reprinted in North Carolina Chronicle or Fayetteville 
Gazette, Jan. 24, 1791; Coxe, T., View of the United States, 85. 

56 Joid., Table XII, p. 418; also p. 85. 
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principal export commodity, by means of a regular system of warehouses and 
inspection. The exports of tobacco from Charleston increased from 643 hogs- 
heads in 1783 to 9,646 in 1799. In the year ending September, 1792, Georgia 
exported 5,471 hogsheads, and the industry was said to be increasing rapidly. 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century the industry in these States 
rapidly declined, being displaced by cotton; but as late as 1809 South Carolina 
was amending its inspection act for tobacco.57 Tobacco production also de- 
veloped in the North Carolina back country, around Hillsboro and Fayetteville, 
and 1,406 hogsheads were shipped in 1788 from Wilmington.*® This period also 
witnessed the beginnings of the tobacco industry in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
In consequence of this expansion the exports of American tobacco were 36 per 
cent greater in 1792 than they had been in 1770.*° 


THE SHIFT FROM TOBACCO TO WHEAT IN THE OLD TOBACCO REGIONS 


While Virginia and Maryland had barely held their own in volume of tobacco 
exports following the Revolution, even this was accomplished only by the de- 
velopment of tobacco production in middle Virginia and the Valley, particularly 
the southern part—a shift indicated by lists of warehouses in inspection acts of 
the period. This was a continuation of the tendency to turn from tobacco pro- 
duction, on account of soil exhaustion, which had been taking place in the Tide- 
water for several decades. The production of tobacco by cowpenning land had 
proven expensive as compared with its production in the fresh soils of middle 
Virginia.6° Moreover, many Tidewater planters, disgusted with the consign- 
ment system, were released by the war from the debt bondage to British mer- 
chants that had made it impossible to change. In 1801 John Bordley wrote 
concerning Maryland and Virginia, “As the culture of wheat progressed south- 


“ ward, the country people became more improved in their sentiments, manner 
< of living, and independency of store keepers, dealers in merchandize.”® It is 


probable, however, that for many Tidewater planters the shift was a gradual one. 
This was the case, for instance, with George Washington, who in 1763 contracted 
with an Alexandria firm to sell them all the wheat he produced during the next 
seven years. ‘The record of deliveries from 1764 to 1769 shows a steady increase. 
Washington was also gradually reducing tobacco sales. Some farmers adopted 
wheat cultivation without entirely abandoning tobacco. Wheat was raised on 


57 South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), IV, 604-607, 681-687; V, 113-121, 617; Georgia Laws (Prince, 
1822), pp. 473-483; Ramsay, History of South Carolina, 1, 219; Warden, Account of the United States, 
TI, 445; Coxe, T., View of the United States, Table XII, p. 418; cf. Washington, Diaries (Fitzpatrick), IV, 
174, 178. 

58 North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 695; State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), May 14, 1789, 

59 Coxe, T., View of the United States, 225. 

60 Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (Ford, 1894), p. 205; Parkinson, Tour, II, 412; Winterbotham, View 
of the American United States, III, 112. 

61 Washington, Writings (Ford), II, 256 n.; Jefferson, Writings (Ford), IV, 288; State Gazette of North 
Carolina (Edenton), Oct. 22, 1790; Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Oct. 5, 1790; Tyson, 
“Settlement of Ellicott’s Mills,” in Md. Hist. Soc., Fund Publications, No. 4, pp. 13, 16; Coxe, T., View 
of the United States, 85, 224; Washington Gazette (District of Columbia), June 24, 1797. 

62 Essays and Notes on Husbandry, 256. 

63 Haworth, George Washington: Farmer, 68-70, 96. 
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land fertilized by ground oyster shells, and the fresher lands devoted to tobacco. 
Sometimes the wheat farmer was a newcomer who had bought the land from the 
tobacco planter. 

-The above mentioned reasons for shifting from tobacco to wheat were empha- 
sized by the disturbed marketing conditions for tobacco and increased demand 
for foodstuffs due to the Revolutionary War, and particularly by the high prices 
for wheat that prevailed in several years following the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Before the Revolutionary War the principal markets for American 
cereals had been the West Indies, Spain, Portugal, and the Madeira and Azores 
island groups. During the last two decades of the eighteenth century Great 
Britain and France had reached a stage where they imported American grain in ) 
years of scarcity at home or in the Baltic Provinces. The effect of this was to / 
make the demand for grain very irregular and the industry highly speculative. 7_ 
In 1789 an acute scarcity developed, not only in Europe, but also in the West 
Indies, particularly the French West Indies. Prices were nearly double the usual 
level, and an unusually large quantity was exported from the United States. 
The foreign market for grain, with the exception of Spain, was unusually good in 
1792, and prices appear to have been at high levels during most of the period 
until the Spring of 1796, although fluctuations, as shown by such quotations as 
are available, appear to have been extreme.'? Thus, a Georgia paper of 1790 
includes quotations ranging from $7 to $15 a barrel.®8 

As a result of these various motives and stimuli, before the close of the eighteenth 
century lower Virginia, especially the James River lands, had turned largely, 
though not exclusively, to the production of wheat and corn for export.*® Roche- 
foucauld, for instance, observed that tobacco was not cultivated extensively in 
the vicinity of Richmond, although there were three inspection houses in the 
town for the up-river trade. The common rotation system about City Point 
on the James below Richmond was Indian corn, wheat, and fallow. Between 
Yorktown and Williamsburg he passed through a wooded and sparsely cultivated 

54 American Husbandry, 1, 247, 262; Priest, Travels, 18. 

% Pitkin, Statistical View of Commerce, 112; Coxe, T., View of the United States, 232; Jefferson, Writings 
(Ford), VI, 162; ‘Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on the Commerce and Navigation 
between His Majesty’s Dominions and the Territories belonging to the United States, Jan. 28, 1791,” 
in Society of Ship-Owners of Great Britain, Collection of Interesting and Important Reports and Papers 
on Navigation and Trade, 96 n., 117, 141; State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), May 28, 1789; 
Feb. 20, Mar. 6, 1790; Mar. 26, 1791; Morris, G., Diary and Letters, I, 197; Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser, May 19, 1789. 

66 Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette, or the Winchester Political Repository, Feb. 11, 1792; Balti- 
more Daily Repository, Jan. 20, Feb. 20, 1792; Jefferson, Papers, Vol. 79, No. 13711 (Manuscripts, Li- 
pee of Congress); Virginia Chronicle and Norfolk and Portsmouth General Advertiser (Norfolk), Sept. 

15, 1792. 

*7 Jeflerson, Papers, Vol. 83, No. 14435 (Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Baltimore Daily Re- 
pository, June 25, 1793; Baltimore Daily Intelligencer, Mar. 12, 1794; North Carolina Journal (Halifax), 
June 1, 1795; North Carolina Gazette (Newbern), June 6, 1795; North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville 
Advertiser, July 9, 23,Nov. 5, Dec. 3, 31, 1796; Jan. 14, Nov. 18, 1797; Feb. 10, 1798; Wilmington 
Chronicle and North Carolina Weekly Advertiser, July 3, 10, 17, 31, Sept. 24, Oct. 22, 1795; Feb. 4, 
Apr. 14, Aug. 4, 1796; Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser Dec. 6, 1796. 

8 Georgia Gazette (Savannah), Jan. 7, Feb. 25, Apr. 1, 8, May 6, July 1, 22, Aug. 12, 19, 26, Oct. 21, 

28, Nov. 4, 11, 1790. 
°° Farmers’ Register, III, 748-750; Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House Journal and Docu- 


ee 1842-43, Doc. 12), p. 52; Jefferson, Papers, Vol. 88, No. 15186 (Manuscripts, Library of Con- 
gress). 
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country where the principal rotation was Indian corn, wheat or other small grain, 
followed by three or four years of “rest” under grazing. The average yields 
were said to be 8 to 12 bushels of wheat and 12 to 14 bushels of Indian corn. He 
found similar conditions also between Williamsburg and Richmond.” The 
shift to grain production in this region is indicated roughly for various tidewater 
districts by customhouse statistics, which, however, reflect in part shipments 
from the back country. In 1791 Petersburg was also exporting considerable 
quantities of wheat and flour in addition to tobacco.” 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF GRAIN PRODUCTION 


During this period the most important wheat producing regions of the South 
were around Frederick, Maryland, the upper Shenandoah valley, and the north- 
ern piedmont section of Virginia. High prices for wheat appear to have stimu- 
lated a migration of Northern wheat growers into the Northern Neck. 
Between Frederick and Baltimore tobacco had largely given place to wheat. 
In the year ending July 14, 1788, the port of Alexandria, which shared with 
Georgetown, Baltimore, and Philadelphia in the export trade of this region, 
shipped 42,088 barrels of flour, 102,268 bushels of wheat, and 37,891 bushels 
of corn.” 

For some years producers of wheat in northern Virginia and the lower Valley 
were handicapped by poor markets. The Philadelphia flour market was much 
better than that of Alexandria, and about 1792 Philadelphia flour commanded a 
premium over Virginia flour ‘‘seldom less and often more than 4s. Virginia money 
per barrel.’”’ This differential was reflected in a lower price paid for Virginia 
wheat, although it was said to be not inferior to Pennsylvania wheat. Brandy- 
wine millers even found it profitable to buy wheat in Virginia and pay the costs 
of transport. The inferiority of Virginia flour was attributed to the fact that 
while a large proportion ‘of the superfine flour” carried to Alexandria “would 
pass with credit in Philadelphia,” owners, factors, and ship captains made a 
practice of mixing condemned flour with their cargoes after inspection. The 
farmers shipping to Alexandria also suffered from the abuses of the commission 
system characteristic of that market.” 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century wheat was also being pushed south- 
ward in Virginia, displacing tobacco along both sides of the Blue Ridge wherever 
transport to market was feasible.“ In 1793 Jefferson wrote that in spite of dis- 
tance from market and lack of mills, Albemarle County was “going entirely into 
the culture of wheat.’’ In the same year he wrote: 


7 Travels, III, 45, 52, 58, 69, 113. 

71 York River District exports, July 5, 1773-July 5, 1774, in Virginia, Miscellaneous Manuscripts 
(Library of Congress); Washington, Diaries (Fitzpatrick), IV, 160. 

72 Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette, or the Winchester Political Repository, Dec. 10, 1792; La 
Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 247; Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Aug. 4, 1789. See also 
for 1790-1791, ibid., Oct. 25, 1791. 

73 Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette, or the Winchester Political Respository, Dec. 10, 7, Lysee 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Oct. 25, 1791. 

74a Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 142, 166; Washington, Letters on Agriculture, 55. 

7 Jefferson, Papers, Vol. 85, No. 14760; Vol. 86, No. 14861; Vol. 88, No. 15147 (Manuscripts, Li- 
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“Tn 4 years the 3 little Counties of Augusta, Rockbridge, and Rockingham .. . from 
having but one Manufacturing Mill only has upwards of 100 Merchant Mills in great 
perfection ... and our adventuring farmers are coming with their Batteaus loaded 
down James River through the Blue Ridge within 3 and 4 miles of Lexington.” 


Other quantities were going through Rockfish Gap and by way of the James to 
Richmond. Still further to the southwest, in the neighborhood of Roanoke, 
tobacco seems to have been still the predominant crop as late as 1791.76 

There was also a considerable extension of wheat production in the back 
country of North Carolina, between Charlotte and Salisbury, and in the general 
neighborhood of Camden, South Carolina. That point became a milling center, 
manufacturing in 1801 from 40,000 to 50,000 bushels of wheat annually for ship- 
ment to the West Indies. There was also a considerable milling industry in 
Laurens District, at Greenville and other points.” 

In the year ending September 30, 1792, Virginia exported 395,376 bushels of 
wheat and 108,824 barrels of flour, while Maryland exported 140,121 bushels of 
wheat and 191,799 barrels of flour. Pennsylvania, supposed to be the leading 
wheat producing State, exported 130,723 bushels of wheat and 347,742 barrels of 
flour; but it is probable that some Virginia and Maryland wheat and flour were 
included in the Pennsylvania statistics.7® 

The expansion of wheat production went hand in hand with increased production 
of corn and other kinds of small grain. One important influence was the great 
development of grain distillation. As a result of various obstructions to West 
Indian trade there was a widespread tendency to substitute cereal beverages 
for rum.’? There was an increase in export trade in Indian corn. In the year 
ending September 30, 1792, Maryland exported 232,142 bushels, and Virginia, 
684,627 bushels. In the same period Pennsylvania exported 414,262 bushels. 
North Carolina shipped 156,725 bushels, South Carolina, 99,985 bushels, and 
Georgia, 11,667 bushels. In this year the exports of the South comprised over 60 
per cent of the corn exports of the United States, 63 per cent of the wheat exports, 
and 38 per cent of the flour.® 

Wheat producers were given a severe shock by the sudden drop in prices that 
occurred in the early part of 1796. In 1795 wheat had been around $2 to $2.50 a 
bushel and flour from $12 to $14 a barrel; but prices suddenly fell to less than half 
these levels. Prices seem to have recovered somewhat in the following year, 
probably due to crop failure in the Virginia back country, where near-famine 
conditions prevailed in some districts. In 1798 they were again low, but the 
check was only temporary.*! 


76 Washington, Diaries (Fitzpatrick), IV, 163. 

1 Tbid., 186; Carolina Planter (1844-5), I, 231; Ramsay, History of South Carolina, Il, 217. 

78 Coxe, T., View of the United States, 414, 417. 

79 Tbid., 88, 106-110, 227; Pitkin, Statistical View of Commerce, 120-123. 

80 Coxe, T., View of the United States, 414. Small shipments of bread and cornmeal have not been 
included. 

81 La Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 109, 200, 243; North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Advertiser, 
Jan. 14, Nov. 4, 18, 1797; Feb. 10, 1798; Hall’s Wilmington Gazette, Apr. 20, 1797; State Gazette of North 
Carolina (Edenton), June 30, 1796; Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, June 3, July 1, 1796. 
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RICE AND INDIGO AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 


The rice industry was a number of years recovering from the effects of the war.® 
From 1783 to 1786 inclusive exports were only about one half those of the period 
just preceding the war. For 1788 statistics show a sudden increase to a higher 
level, which was maintained thereafter with some further increase, but the sud- 
den change probably represents a modification in size of barrels that took effect 
in 1785.8§ There was a considerable increase in exports about the beginning of 
the last decade of the century, and during the next five or six years exports in 
tierces were about at the level of the years just preceding the war, reaching a 
maximum of 141,762 tierces of 600 pounds each, a quantity not destined to be 
exceeded for several decades. Of this amount, 106,419 tierces were from South 
Carolina, 12,152 from Georgia, 5,544 from North Carolina, and small quantities 
from other States.¥ 

Like the tobacco planters, the rice planters were confronted with a changed 
market outlook following the Revolutionary War. Great Britain imposed a 
considerable import duty on rice consumed in that country, but encouraged the 
reéxport trade by drawback provisions. In 1788 rice destined for France was 
being first landed at Cowes and then reshipped. The principal other markets 
for American rice were the West Indies, France, Germany, the Baltic Provinces, 
and to a less extent Spain, Portugal, and the Madeiras. In 1783 South Carolina 
planters were warmly favoring the proposed treaty with Russia, counting on the 
Russian market for rice.® 

The years immediately following the outbreak of the French Revolution brought 
an increased demand for rice, resulting in high prices. For 1795 and 1796 prices 
ranged from $4.25 to $6.00 per hundredweight, but in the next three years avail- 
able quotations were only about half as high.* 

After the Revolutionary War South Carolina rapidly resumed the production 
of indigo. By 1792 indigo exports amounted to 839,666 pounds, valued at 
$1,019,754, as compared with 750,000 pounds, valued at £112,500, in 1771.87 
This suggests that before the Revolutionary War the bounty had not been the 
sole factor responsible for the continuance of the industry. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the industry was not very profitable, and it is said that indigo planters 
turned as much as possible to rice cultivation, utilizing for the purpose every 
possible acre of inland swamp.* 


82 See table of rice exports and prices, in Appendix, Table 42. 

83 South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), LV, 607. 

oh See table of exports in Pitkin, Statistical View of Commerce, 119; Coxe, T., View of the United States, 
417. 

8 Gazette of the State of South Carolina (Charleston), Jan. 8, 1784; Tyler, Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, I, 119; Jefferson, Writings (Ford), V, 59; Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 422; United 
States, Journals of the Continental Congress, XXV, 966. 

86 Wilmington Chronicle and North Carolina Weekly Advertiser, July 3, 10, 17, 31, Sept. 24, Oct. 22, 
1795; Apr. 14, Aug. 4, 1796; Hall’s Wilmington Gazette, Apr. 20, 1797; City Gazette and Daily Advertiser 
(Charleston), Mar. 23, 30, Apr. 6, 1798; Georgia Gazette (Savannah), Feb. 14, 21, 1799; Wilmington 
Gazetie, Dec. 12, 1799. 

87 La Rochefoucauld, Travels, II, 499; Coxe, T., View of the United States, 416; American Husbandry, 
I, 443. 

88 Dubose, Reminiscences of St. Stephens Parish (Thomas, Huguenots in South Carolina), 67. 
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The industry was destined, however, to early extinction. Just after the signa- 
ture of peace the British Government undertook to foster the industry in the 
British East Indies. Within a decade the effects of this encouragement began 
to be seen in depressed prices for indigo, which discouraged planters both in the 
former British Colonies and, as we have seen, in Louisiana.8® About 1795 a 
country merchant near Charleston wrote to his correspondent in Charleston, 
“There being no sale for indigo for some time past, money comes in vastly 
slow, ... There never was perhaps so great a quantity of indigo made in my 
neighborhood before.’’®* About the same time cotton was coming into promi- 
nence. It was capable of production on a good deal of the land hitherto occupied 
by indigo, and the exceedingly high prices that prevailed for cotton, combined 
with the discouraging conditions of the indigo market, resulted by the close of 
the eighteenth century in the displacement of commercial indigo cultivation. 
Exports of indigo from South Carolina, amounting to 96,000 pounds in 1797, had 
dropped to 3,400 pounds by 1800. Here and there it was grown for home con- 
sumption, and until the Civil War it continued to be grown on a small scale in 
Orangeburg District, South Carolina, probably on a commercial basis. 


OTHER CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Following the short period of diminution in the practice of domestic manufac- 
turing just after the close of the Revolutionary War,” came the depression of 
1785-86, which led to a general return to domestic manufactures. In 1785 Rich- 
ard Henry Lee deplored the restrictive European commercial policies that 
were forcing America from agriculture into manufacturing.®%* One result was a 
large increase in the production of hemp, flax, cotton, and wool,®! which had 
been stimulated by the Non-Intercourse Acts, the scarcity of imported manu- 
factured products during the Revolution, the social pressure, and the bounties 
and other legislative measures of the period.* In 1784 Virginia sought to 
encourage the exportation of hemp by providing for careful inspection at ware- 
houses to be established at Richmond, Alexandria, and Fredericksburg. In 
1789 the Virginia delegates in Congress urged the propriety of placing a protective 
duty on hemp.” Flax seed was produced in considerable quantities for oil, and 
a number of oil mills sprang up in the back country. Ireland, the principal ex- 
port market for American flax seed, required about 42,000 hogsheads annually, 

89 “Beginnings of Cotton Cultivation in Georgia,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, I, 41; Washington, 
Diaries (Fitzpatrick), IV, 178. See above, p. 74. 

*° Furman, “William Murrell,” in Southern History Assn., Publications, VI, 233. 
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Santee, 9; Ramsay, History of South Carolina, 11, 212; Warden, Account of the United States, II, 212, 444, 
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Historical Quarterly, 1, 41. See below, p. 830. 
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93 Memoir, II, 66. 
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but the total exports from the South in 1792 amounted to less than 6,000 casks, 
principally from North Carolina and Maryland.** No hemp, however, was being 
exported in 1792, except 2,000 pounds from South Carolina.®® This period also 
witnessed a large increase in the growth of upland cotton for domestic use and 
the beginnings of the sea-island cotton industry.1% 

The period immediately following the close of the Revolutionary War was one 
of considerable technical progress in Southern agriculture. The crust of routine 
had been broken, and men’s minds reached out to new and better ways of working 
and living. Tench Coxe speaks of “the high spirits and the golden dreams, which 
naturally followed such a war.”’! The correspondence of Washington, Jefferson, 
and other great figures of the period is filled with accounts of their agricultural 
observations and experiments. Washington experimented systematically with 
different methods of planting oats and with winter and spring barley as nurse 
crops for clover. He tried out with unfavorable results the Eastern Shore bean, 
which was highly acclaimed for its fertilizing properties, and various kinds of 
field peas both for harvesting and for green manure. He carried on experiments 
with buckwheat as a preparatory fallow for wheat, planted some seeds of Nankeen 
cotton which someone had sent him, and experimented with Siberian wheat, 
carrots, rib grass, and burnet. He investigated the effects of planting corn at 
various distances and in planting carrots, peas, and potatoes between the rows. 
He maintained various experiments in the fertilization of different crops, in- 
cluding marsh mud, marl, plaster of Paris, ground limestone, and various green 
manures. He tried different rates of seeding, painstakingly estimating the 
number of seeds in a given quantity of grain. He was occupied with improving 
the breeds of livestock, particularly of sheep and mules, and found time to concern 
himself with improved methods of fencing and new kinds of threshing machines.!% 

Jefferson’s experiments were as varied as those of Washington. It was in 
this period he designed his famous plow.! John Binns, whose influence in ex- 
tending the use of plaster of Paris and clover in Virginia is mentioned elsewhere, 
was experimenting in deep plowing, the influence of plaster on different kinds 
of soils, and with other practices, which he discusses in a treatise published about 
the close of the period.'% His contemporary, John Beale Bordley, an English- 
man who brought to America comprehensive knowledge of the new agriculture, 
resided many yearsin Maryland. Asearly as 1774 he was experimenting in mix- 
ing English breeds of cattle with the native stock.!° From this time forward he 
pushed his experiments into many phases of agriculture. He maintained an 
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active correspondence with Washington and other agriculturists of the period, 
and published a number of pamphlets and treatises.!°’ It is interesting to find 
at this early period a Virginian, Jacquelin Ambler, experimenting extensively with 
lucerne and publishing his experiments in a treatise.1°? The interest in agri- 
cultural improvement during this period was also manifested by the establishment 
of agricultural societies.!% 


GENERAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES OF THE PERIOD 


Nevins has emphasized the fact that the Revolutionary War and the years 
immediately preceding and following it constituted not only a great political 
revolution but also an impressive social revolution, involving profound changes 
in laws and practices concerning religion, land tenure, penal affairs, charities, and 
education."° For the South it was also a great economic revolution. 

(The lessened attention to production of the colonial staples and the increased 

| tendency toward general farming were due not only to the commercial isolation 

| of the war period, and the subsequent stimulus of a newly developed European 

| demand for grain, but also to the fact that the war had done much to develop 

| internal channels of trade. By 1787 the commercial influence of Philadelphia and 

“Baltimore had been extended not only into the remote settlements of Ohio and 
Kentucky but also far to the southward." Products of the upper Carolinas were 
also being exported to the North, probably partly by ship from Charleston and 
partly by wagon. In return the region received from the North hardware and 
other manufactured products.12 This tendency was greatly facilitated by the 
currency issues of the war, which supplied a medium of exchange to regions hither- 
to largely compelled to rely on a barter economy. Later the specie introduced 
by the French and British armies helped to promote internal trade, and then came 
the new Federal issues." Virginians complained that the scarcity of money was 
due to the drain of specie to Northern cities.!" 

Domestic population was growing rapidly, and the increasing number of small- 
shop industries was expanding the domestic market for food and raw materials. 
About 1792 Tench Coxe was enthusiastic over the prospective development of . 
Northern manufacturing markets for Southern raw materials. Hemp from the 
South was coming into the ropewalks of the Middle States, brewers of Philadelphia 
drew nearly as much barley from the Chesapeake Bay region as from Pennsyl- 
vania, and manufacturers of ships and cordage received nearly all their naval 
stores from the South. Since ships from the Middle States which carried supplies 
of flour, hay, onions, apples, and other products to the coastal sections of South 
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Carolina and Georgia were compelled to return half laden, Coxe urged the ex- 
portation to the North of enough hemp, flax, cotton, and hops to make full car- 
goes. Healso pointed to the beginnings of manufacturing in the South. Capital 
from Pennsylvania and Delaware was being invested in flour mills and other 
enterprises in Maryland and Virginia, and the latter State just after the Revolu- 
tionary War developed a schedule of import duties on the protective principle, 
which Coxe hoped would provide a large home market for Southern products. 

One of the greatest influences responsible for the increased emphasis on 
general farming was the movement of Northern and European farmers into the 
back country of the South. Though partially suspended by the war, it was ac- 
centuated after the treaty of peace." From about 1775 to 1790 the population 
of Virginia increased from 420,000 to 747,610, in spite of the fact that large 
numbers were moving from Virginia into the sparsely settled back parts of the 
Carolinas and Georgia, the new lands made available by Indian cessions, and 
into Kentucky and Tennessee.1!” 

This extensive migration of white farmers reduced the numerical weight 
and economic and political influence of the slaveholding population. The popu- 
lation of South Carolina, estimated at 40,000 whites and 90,000 blacks in 1765, 
had increased by 1790 to 140,178 whites and 107,094 slaves, besides a small num- 
ber of free colored persons. A similar increase in relative importance of white 
farmers had occurred in the other Southern States. It is probable that at no 
former period and in no subsequent period prior to the Civil War was the popu- 
lation of the Southern States so nearly homogeneous in characteristics and in 
economic life or so closely assimilated in character to the population of the Middle 
States. The extensive southward movement of farmers along both sides of the 
Blue Ridge had resulted in the establishment of a mode of life in the back country 
from Maryland to Georgia essentially similar in its broad outlines. 

The differentiation of interests between this back-country population and the 
slaveholding and propertied classes of the tidewater sections led to a stirring politi- 
cal conflict that has been the theme of a number of historical monographs. The 
back-country population strove to break down the exclusive political privileges 
of the Tidewater; to widen the suffrage, broaden the basis of representation, en- 
large the machinery of justice in the newly settled districts, and overthrow the 
established church and extend the application of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion. Burdened by debt and handicapped by scarcity of currency, they also 
strove, with less success, in favor of cheap money and lax provisions for collect- 
ing indebtedness."“® These and other interests, further intensified by the pre- 
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dominant localism growing out of isolation, arrayed a large proportion of these 
elements against the Constitution.2° The increased economic homogeneity, 
however, due to the population movement from north to south, probably modified 
considerably these impulses of particularism and localism. ‘Thus, even North 
Carolina, with its predominant population of poor and debt-ridden small farmers, 
was brought finally to ratify the Constitution after first rejecting it. 

As the war and the years immediately following had greatly increased the rela- 
tive numbers and influence of the yeomen and pioneer farmer classes of the 
back country, so it had weakened the economic position of the colonial aristoc- 
racy. A considerable proportion had espoused the Tory cause and had been 
mulcted of their property in the confiscation acts. The interruption of trade 
had greatly affected the prosperity of the commercial planting regions, which 
had also suffered heavily from the depredations of war. Many planters had 
been tempted by high prices arising from currency inflation to sell their planta- 
tions, only to find the proceeds become nearly worthless in the process of rapid 
depreciation.”’ In Virginia large landowners who had been renting portions 
of their estates to tenants on long leases for cash rentals found that through cur- 
rency depreciation these rentals in many cases became insufficient to pay taxes. 
In order to relieve landlords, Virginia provided in 1777 that the land tax should 
be divided between landlord and tenant, the former to pay only on a value equiva- 
lent to twenty years’ purchase of the rental.%° The abolition of primogeniture 
and entails, strongly resisted by the conservative classes, was also a powerful in- 
fluence in breaking down the great colonial estates; and together with the aboli- 
tion of quitrents, the confiscation of the large proprietary grants, and the post 
revolutionary policies for distribution of land, made for a greater diffusion of 
landed property.!4 


CHANGE IN THE STATUS OF SLAVERY 


The influx of nonslaveholders and the impoverishment of the old slaveholding 
classes provided a favorable soil for the development of the strong antislavery 
sentiment, especially in the border States, which was notable in this period and 
for some time thereafter. While the colonial acts to tax or otherwise restrict slave 
importations were largely due to economic motives,” the late colonial period 
had witnessed also the beginnings of sentimental opposition to slavery. This 
developed first among the Quakers, in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, but their convictions did not gain greatly in force until well after the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. The growth of antislavery sentiment was 
accelerated when it became evident that slavery was unprofitable north of Mary- 
land. In Massachusetts slavery died a gradual death through the growth of 
customary recognition of its undesirability. In Connecticut a bill for gradual 
emancipation was passed in 1784. In the late years of the eighteenth century 
or early in the nineteenth the Middle States also passed provisions for gradual 
emancipation.!2”7. In the South sentimental opposition to slavery was given im- 
petus among the educated classes by the philosophic idealism that constituted 
the intellectual background of the American and French revolutions.1?8 

Antislavery sentiment in Virginia and Maryland was also nourished by the 
fact that the change toward general farming left many planters with a superfluous 
labor supply. Thus, George Washington wrote:!?° 


“Tt is demonstratively clear, that on this Estate (Mount Vernon) I have more work- 
ing negros by a full moiety, than can be employed to any advantage in the farming 
system, and I shall never turn Planter [tobacco] thereon.” 


He was averse to selling them or even to leasing them except by families, while 
the demand was for hiring individual laborers. Consequently, he found himself 
facing financial disaster. In August, 1799, he wrote as follows:1%° 


“Something must [be done] or I shall be ruined; for all the money (in addition to 
what I raise by crops, and rents) that have been received for Lands, sold within the last 
four years, to the amount of Fifty thousand dollars, has scarcely been able to keep me 
afloat.” 


Hundreds of other large planters found themselves in the same condition. 
Toward the close of the century a French traveller portrayed the dismay of 
a planter at the increase of the slave population in the following conversation :#1 


“What is the matter, neighbor, has the blight attacked your tobacco? . . . No; but 
two wretched negresses have been brought to bed. These creatures breed like flies.” 


The artisan class also, made prosperous by the war and rendered hopeful by 
the strong tendency toward domestic manufactures, contributed its weight to 
the antislavery movement, and fostered legislation to discourage the em- 
ployment of slaves in nonagricultural occupations.’” 

These conditions were responsible for the State legislation of the period against 
the slave trade.!*% Probably in no other period would the South have agreed to 
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the constitutional compromise that required Federal prohibition of the trade in 
1808.14 The antislavery sentiment of the period also resulted in a considerable 
alleviation of the condition of slaves and in a decided movement toward volun- 
tary manumission, especially in Maryland and Virginia.%* Marylanders and 
Virginians were already becoming keenly aware of the unfavorable economic 
contrasts between their own States and Pennsylvania. Many Southern leaders of 
opinion frankly admitted the evils of slavery, though the majority were very 
skeptical of the possibility of emancipation. Some were in favor of suppressing 
the slave trade; others advocated gradual emancipation; but the majority pre- 
ferred to leave the question to time. 

Because of the influences and outspoken declarations of the great liberals of 
the period it is easy to exaggerate the strength of antislavery sentiment. Even 
in Virginia the law providing for voluntary manumission met much opposition, 
and in 1785 a resolution was passed by deciding vote of the Speaker to consider 
the repeal of the act.87 Unsuccessful attempts were made in Virginia and Mary- 
land to provide for gradual emancipation by freeing all children born after a 
certain date, and even Jefferson recognized that “the public mind would not yet 
bear the proposition." The lower South swung more and more away from even 
restricting the slave trade, and in 1793 the South Carolina legislature by a large 
majority refused to extend the restriction.? Jefferson shrewdly appraised 
Southern sentiment in 1786, as follows:!*° 


“The disposition to emancipate them is strongest in Virginia. Those who desire it, 
form, as yet, the minority of the whole State, ... In Maryland and North Carolina a 
very few are disposed to emancipate. In South Carolina and Georgia, not the small- 
‘est symptom of it.” 
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40 Writings (Washington), IX, 290. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
POST COLONIAL LAND POLICY AND TENURE 


Modifications in Colonial Systems of Tenure, 618. Disposition of Lands in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 622. Land Policies of South Carolina and Georgia, 628. Creation of a Federal 
Public Domain in the South, 630. Federal Land Policies, 631. Policies of the Southwestern 
States in Disposing of Federal Land Grants, 635. General Consequences of Post Colonial 
Land Policies in the South, 638. Supply and Value of Land, 640. Tenancy and Tenant 
Contracts, 646. 


MODIFICATIONS IN COLONIAL SYSTEMS OF TENURE 


The transition to allodial tenure consisted largely in steps to get rid of quit- 
rents, which, it is estimated, amounted to approximately $100,000 yearly at 
the outbreak of the Revolution.! In 1776 Virginia provided that tenants hold- 
ing lands in fee tail should henceforth hold them in fee simple, and in 1777, that 
quitrents should be abolished in all parts of the commonwealth except the pro- 
prietary holdings of the Northern Neck. Owners of land in that region were 
allowed a discount on their taxes corresponding to the amount of quitrents paid. 
Provision was made for collection of rents in arrears, except on the ‘Western 
waters.’ An act of 1784 abolished quitrents in the Northern Neck. Maryland 
had taken this step in 1780 with regard to proprietary quitrents.? Apparently, 
in the other States the abolition of quitrents payable to the royal government 
was regarded as an incident of the declarations which registered the recognition 
of a formal separation from the mother country. The several Colonies, familiar 
as they were with the general futility of the quitrent system, seem to have con- 
sidered it not worth while to assert rights to quitrent payments as the successors 
to the royal government; accordingly, they soon began to levy land taxes as a 
primary mode of obtaining revenue. Georgia, in 1777, specified that on certain 
lands granted by the State there should be no charges other than the ordinary 
official fees and 2 shillings rent per hundred acres “‘as heretofore.’”’ However, 
the acts of 1780 and 1783 provided for grants in fee simple, and the latter act 
stressed the fact that grants should be free of all charges except office fees. At- 
tempts of the Henderson Company to impose quitrents on Kentucky settlers 
were soon frustrated.‘ 

The new commonwealths were also confronted with the problem of large pro- 
prietary holdings that had not yet been transferred to private ownership. Among 
these were Maryland proprietary lands, the extensive Fairfax holdings in the 
Northern Neck, large land-company holdings in western Virginia, and the Gran- 
ville proprietorship in North Carolina. The several proprietors were of Tory 

1 Jameson, American Revolution, 50. 

2 Virginia Statutes (Hening), IX, 226, 359; cf. Harrison, F., Verginia Land Grants, 140. 

3 Madison, Writings (Hunt), Il, 207; Bond, State Government in Maryland, 15; McSherry, History 
of Maryland, 262. 


4Butler, M., History of Kentucky, 31, Collins, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, I, 512; Georgia 
Laws (Prince, 1837), pp. 518, 520, 522. 
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sympathies, and accordingly, during the course of the war their holdings had 
been subjected to the acts of confiscation.> Such action, however, had to reckon 
with the attitude of the courts. The treaty of peace had guaranteed the land 
titles that had been impaired by the Tory confiscation acts of the various com- 
monwealths, and these guarantees were confirmed in the treaty negotiated by 
Jay. In the case of the Fairfax holdings, Virginia had not put the confiscation 
acts into effect, and the treaty of peace put an end to subsequent proceedings 
under them. A test case was tried in regard to the holdings of one Hunter, who 
had purchased a tract of the Fairfax lands from the State of Virginia after the 
passage of the confiscation act. The Fairfax title was upheld by the lower court, 
but the decision was reversed nearly two decades later by the Virginia Court of 
Appeals. The United States Supreme Court, however, again upheld the titles 
based on Fairfax deeds. Meanwhile most of the remaining Fairfax holdings had 
been purchased by John Marshall and a group of associates. They made an 
agreement in 1796 with the Virginia legislature, whereby the new holders agreed 
to relinquish their rights to waste or unappropriated lands on condition that the 
legislature would confirm their title to lands specifically appropriated by Lord 
Fairfax and his devisees. The question as to the validity of titles acquired from 
Lord Granville after passage of the confiscation acts was decided by a local jury 
against the rights thus acquired. On reference to the Federal court, the case 
remained long without decision, and was finally stricken from the docket.® 

One of the most important elements of Old World tenure to be engrafted on 
colonial tenures in the South was the custom of primogeniture and the legal pro- 
visions supporting it in the laws of inheritance, particularly those permitting 
entails, further strengthened in effect by the customary disinclination to divide 
a landed estate by sale.’ The operation of these phases of the land system, being 
strictly aristocratic in intent and effect, came into definite conflict with the demo- 
cratic philosophy of the Revolutionary movement. According to Professor 
Jameson, at the outbreak of the Revolution Maryland had already abolished 
primogeniture, and South Carolina had abolished entails. An act to abolish 
entails and regulate the order of descent was passed by Maryland in 1786.8 
‘ Scarcely was the ink dry on the Declaration of Independence before Jefferson 
and his followers were proposing a measure for the abolition of entails in Virginia, 
and a clause against entails was included in the Declaration of Rights attached 
to the Virginia constitution of 1776. The old aristocratic elements struggled 
hard but in vain against these measures.® The North Carolina Constitution of 
1776 instructed the legislature to regulate entails in such manner as to prevent 
perpetuities. Legislative action was taken in 1784. For some years, however, 


5 Grigsby, Virginia Federal Convention, I, 278, 288; North Carolina State Records, XVI, 889. See 
also Chap. XXVI. 

5 Beveridge, John Marshall, I, 191-195; IV, 147-157 & nn. 

7 Ballagh, “Southern Economic History—the Land System,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 
1897, pp. 101-129. Cf. p. 399. 

8 American Revolution, 56; Maryland Laws (Maxcy), II, 16; cf, Morris, R. B., ‘“Primogeniture and 
Entailed Estates in America,” in Columbia Law Review, XXVII, 25. 

§ Nevins, American States during and after the Revolution, 146, 325; Eckenrode, Revolution in Virginia, 
170; Lingley, Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth, 179-181. 
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North Carolina provided for equal partition among sons, but not among daughters 
except when no sons survived.!° In 1784 Virginia abolished the rule of primogeni- 
ture"! A bill to modify the law of descent in the interest of equal participation 
by children was introduced in the South Carolina legislature in 1783, but final 
action was not taken for nearly a decade. The constitution of 1790 instructed 
the legislature to abolish primogeniture, which was accomplished in 1791.12. The 
Georgia constitution of 1777 provided for abolition of primogeniture and entails, 
but in 1785 the legislature made exception in the case of French residents, per- 
mitting them to observe the French laws.’ Kentucky took action in 1796 to 
convert estates in fee tail to fee simple.“ 

The laws modifying the rule of primogeniture, however, did not seriously limit 
freedom of bequest except by removing the right of entail. It is probable that 
the custom of primogeniture by will changed but slowly. About the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Rochefoucauld observed, “The manners of the country 
almost universally incline the testators rather to follow the ancient customs, than 
to regard the intentions of the more recent law.” Settlers in the mountains of 
North Carolina, hating primogeniture, had established the custom of giving the 
homestead to the youngest son.!° 

The Revolutionary legislation against the rule of primogeniture in intestacy 
and against entails gradually exerted a profound influence on the practice of 
bequest. Toward the close of the ante bellum period a tendency for the law and 
practice of inheritance to produce subdivision, followed to some extent by a 
process of recombination, was observed in the rice region of South Carolina and 
Georgia.” Statistical evidence has already been presented showing that the 
influences making for subdivision were more than offset in the latter part of the 
ante bellum period by other forces making for consolidation.!* 

- By the middle of the third decade of the nineteenth century the effects of 
breaking down the huge estates of the late colonial period were becoming notice- 
able in Virginia. Some contemporary writers argued that the tendency was 
extremely uneconomical. Estates that had been developed into definite and 
coherent economic organisms were broken into uneconomic fragments on the 
death of the owner; and in many cases particular fragments fell into the hands 
of those incapable of effective management. There was an observable tendency 
toward consolidating such fragments by purchase or otherwise into larger eco- 
nomic units, but it was a costly and time-consuming process, obstructed by 

10 North Carolina State Records, XXIII, 984; XXIV, 572-577; cf. Boyd, The Federal Period (History 
of North Carolina, II), 2; Jameson, American Revolution, 57. 

1 Virginia Statutes (Hening), XII 

12 South Carolina Gazette and eines “Advertiser (Charleston), Aug. 12, 16, 1783; South Carolina 
Statutes (Cooper), I, 192; V, 162- ace of. Nevins, American States during and afler the Revolution, 202; 
Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne, Intro., 

13 Georgia Laws (Marbury & Favor), 12, 244. See also constitution of 1789. Jbid., 18, sec. 6; 
Georgia Laws (Prince, 1837), p. 

“ Kentucky Statutes (Littell & Ges , 1, 314. 

1 Travels, III, 83. 

16 Arthur, Western North Carolina, 253. 

17 Lingley, Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth, 181; Russell, R., North America, 


Its Agriculture and Climate, 139, 172. 
18 See below, pp. 529-532. 
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dower rights and other legal obstacles.!9 Other observers, however, recognized 
not only the broad social and political desirability but also the economic advan- 
tages in the tendency toward subdivision.”° 

In Louisiana the French land system was of influence mainly along the lower 
Mississippi. Some seigniorial grants had been made, and traces of this tenure 
survived. Most of the feudal incidents characteristic of French tenure under 
the Coutume de Paris disappeared in the New World, and in Louisiana tenure 
was largely franc aleu, closely akin to English allodial tenure. Primogeniture 
and entail, as we have noted, had not taken deep root.” 

Of the seven Colonies having claims to Jands west of the Appalachians, four 
were Southern. Maryland alone of the Southern Colonies had no western lands. 
These claims were at best shadowy.” Nevertheless, though their uncertain 
validity was later an important consideration in inducing the States to cede 
their holdings to the Federal Government, it did not deter them from actively 
disposing of them to private individuals. Extensive portions of Kentucky and 
Tennessee had been distributed by Virginia and Kentucky respectively before 
the acts of cession, and Georgia continued to dispose of her western lands for a 
decade and a half after the establishment of the Federal Government. In fact, 
during the half century between the beginning of the trans-Appalachian move- 
ment and the close of the War of 1812, the influence of Federal policies was small, 
as compared with the influence of State policies, in the disposition of land south 
of the Ohio, because of the tardiness of the cessions, the retarding effect of the 
War of 1812, delays in putting Federal land policies into operation, and greater 
cost and difficulty of obtaining lands under Federal policies.”* In fact, total 
sales up to the close of 1815 in land offices east and west of Pearl River were 
only 365,980 acres, and at Huntsville, Alabama, 216,350 acres. Most of the 
former entries were in the Tennessee River valley in Alabama, and the latter 
group mainly in southwestern Mississippi.”4 

The general pattern of law and practice in the land policies of Southern com- 
monwealths after the Revolution were essentially similar to those of the late 
colonial period. In theory no land could be settled until Indian titles were 
extinguished by formal treaty, but eager pioneers were continually encroaching 
on tribal lands.2® Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, wrote in 1782, ‘I confess 
my feelings are hurt and my humanity shocked” by “the unbounded thirst of 
our people after Lands that they cannot cultivate, and the means they use to 

19 Farmers’ Register, III, 458; IV, 287, 565-568; V, 578; Cabell, “‘Post-Revolutionary History of 
Agriculture in Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, XXVI, 150. 

20 Farmers’ Register, lV, 180; VII, 210. 

1 Hamilton, P. J., Latin Land Laws and Land Systems in the South (South in the Building of the Na- 
tion, V), 53-57; Phelps, Louisiana, 57, 70; Sato, Land Question in the United States, 43. Concerning 
the systems of land grants, see above, pp. 150, 329, 338, 381, 391. 

22 Sato, Land Question in the United States, 26, 138; Treat, National Land System, 2. 

*3 Cotterill, “National Land System in the South, 1803-1812,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XVI, 495-499; Treat, National Land System, 3, 371-373. 

24 Compiled from Table in zbid., App., pp. 406-409; cf. Cotterill, “National Land System in the 
ee ae in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, 504. 


* For example, see North Carolina State Records, XVI, 924; Gazette of the State of South Carolina 
(Charleston), Nov. 11, 1784. 
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possess themselves of those that belong to others. An Indian has his National 
rights as well as a white man.” The increased importance of sale policies, as 
compared with headrights, in the latter part of the colonial period?* was ac- 
centuated after the Revolution by a number of conditions. For one thing, the 
importation of African Negroes contributed less than formerly to the westward 
progress of population in the border States. Furthermore, a tremendous in- 
crease in the fever of land speculation after the Revolution emphasized the 
importance of acquisition by purchase at low prices without the requirement of 
actual settlement. ‘The general principle of the headright, however, continued 
to be recognized in provisions for grants to individual settlers on account of them- 
selves and in some cases the members of their families, as well as in the tacit or 
legal acceptance of preémption rights of the ubiquitous squatters. The Revolu- 
tion also brought about a great extension of the policy of granting military 
bounties.”® The characteristic Southern system of land grants by warrant, loca- 
tion, special survey, and caveat was also carried over into the post colonial period, 
with similar results as in the colonial period—scattering settlement, irregular farm 
boundaries, conflicting claims, uncertainty of location, and excessive litigation.*" 


DISPOSITION OF LANDS IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


The operation of these characteristic features of Southern land policy is well 
illustrated in the distribution of lands in Kentucky. A Virginia act of June, 
1776, recognized a right of preémption in the case of persons who had settled 
on the “Western waters,” and the following year every head of a family settling 
in the country was allowed 400 acres. In 1779 a comprehensive land act was 
passed, which established a land court in the Western country to adjudicate 
claims, and provided for the sale of areas unlimited in amount, at the rate of 
£40 currency per hundred acres, increased in 1780 to £160 to offset currency 
depreciation. Provision was made, however, to permit needy settlers to purchase 
limited amounts at lower rates, paying only the old colonial ‘composition’ fee 
of 10 shillings per hundred acres.*! Virginia accepted her paper money nearly 
at par for land, and the great depreciation made land much cheaper than the 
nominal price might indicate. Virginia also granted military bounties for 
service in the Revolutionary War on a scale even more liberal than those for 
service in the French and Indian War.*? An area was reserved to satisfy these 
claims, bounded by the Green river on the east, from the head thereof to the 


27 Letter to Governor Martin of North Carolina, Oct., 1782, in North Carolina State Records, XVI, 442. 

28 See above, pp. 387, 392. 

29 The essential characteristics of the pre-Revolutionary policies and practices carried over into 
the post colonjal period are described in Amelia C. Ford’s Colonial Precedents of Our National Land 
System, particularly Chaps. V—-VII. 

39 See above, p. 396. For detailed provisions see, for instance, Virginia Statutes (Shepherd), I, 
64-77. On the influence of the Southern practice on Federal practice, see Treat, National Land 
System, 15-40; Taylor, Howard C., Educational Significance of the Early Federal Land Ordinances, 9-13. 

31 Virginia Statutes (Hening), IX, 355-356; X, 42, 50-52, 177-180, 245, 431; XI, 296; XII, 89, 238. 

32 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, II, 93. , 

33 Virginia Statutes (Hening), X, 331 n.; Treat, National Land System, 230, 329; Wilson, S. M., 
First Land Court of Kentucky, 150-153. See above, p. 394. 
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Cumberland mountains, along the said mountains to the Carolina line, along 
that line to the Tennessee river, and along that river to the Ohio. Reservation 
was also made of the lands granted in 1778 to Henderson and Company in satis- 
faction of their claims and the lands claimed by the Cherokees. 

The act of 1779 provided for the order of precedence of the various classes of 
claims not based on purchase, as follows: (1) surveys made by a lawful surveyor 
before January 1, 1778, upon military warrants under the proclamation of 1763; 
(2) 400 acres allowed each male adult for actual settlement before that date; 
(3) preémption rights of 400 acres per male adult for actual settlement after 
January 1, 1778, on condition of making one crop of corn or residing a year on 
the land; (4) preémption rights of 1,000 acres to persons who had built a hut 
or otherwise made improvements prior to January 1, 1778; (5) preémption rights 
of 1,000 acres appendant to the preémption claim of 400 acres for actual settle- 
ment following that date.* While the Virginia act of cession occurred in 1784, 
the surveyor’s books in Kentucky were open for the location of Virginia grants 
until 1792, when Kentucky became an independent State, and afterwards the 
Kentucky legislature extended from time to time the final date for the completion 
of title on such warrants as had been already entered. Under this legislation 
land claims were established with notable rapidity. As early as 1780 the Land 
Court reported entries and surveys amounting to 3,465,896 acres, or over one 
eighth of the area of the commonwealth. 

The results of the Virginia policy in Kentucky were most unfortunate. War- 
rants were issued for five to ten times as much land as was available for entry. 
The location of lands was a process of blindman’s buff, with all the advantage 
in favor of shrewd speculators familiar with legal procedure. A large part of 
the land became subject to conflicting claims. Many settlers, lacking means to 
defend their titles, were ejected in favor of claimants who had complied more 
shrewdly with the law. The fact that many occupants were thus deprived not 
only of the land but also of the improvements led the Kentucky legislature to 
pass a series of “occupying claimant’”’ statutes, which provided for the adjudica- 
tion of rights of compensation in connection with the suit for settlement of title.37 
The statutes were declared invalid by the United States Supreme Court as a 
violation of the compact between Kentucky and Virginia at the time of separa- 
tion.’ The difficulties of obtaining an honest land title in the State are sug- 
gested in the following contemporary doggerel:*9 


3 Ayres, “Land Titles in Kentucky,” in Ky. State Bar Assn., Proceedings, 1909, p. 171. 

% Virginia Statutes (Hening), X, 35-65, 177-180; “Mission to Virginia,” in Louisville Public Advertiser 
(Kentucky), Apr. 20, 1822; cf. Ambler, C. H., Sectionalism in Virginia, 44; Jillson, Kentucky Land 
Grants, 3-5; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, I1, 92-94; Wilson, S. M., First Land Court of Kentucky, 3-13. 

%6 Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Apr. 20, 1822; Kentucky Statutes (Littell & Swigert), 
Il, 714; Ayres, “Land Titles in Kentucky,” in Ky. State Bar Assn., Proceedings, 1909, pp. 43, 172,175; 
Wilson, S. M., First Land Court of Kentucky, 43. 

7 Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Apr. 20, 1822; Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), June 2, 
1792; Virginia Chronicle and Norfolk and Portsmouth General Advertiser (Norfolk), Sept. 21, 1793. 
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38 Collins, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, 1, 30. 

39 Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), July 14, 1792. 
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“Directions relating to the purchasing and selling of Land 


“First see the Land which thou intendst to buy 
Within the Sellers titles clear doth lie, 
And that, no Women to it doth lay claim 
By dow’ry, jointure, or some other name 
That may it ’cumber. Know if bound or free 
The Tenure stand, and that from each Feoffee. 
It be released; That the seller be so old 
That he may lawful sell, thou lawful hold: 
Have special care that it not mortgag’d be, 
Nor be entailed on posterity. 
Then if it stand in statute bound or no, 
Be well advis’d, what quit rent out must go. 
What custom service, hath been done of old 
By those who formerly the same did hold, 
And if a wedded woman put to sale, 
Deal not with her unless she brings her male; 
For she doth under covert baron go, 
Altho’ sometimes some traffic so (we know) 
The bargain being made and all this done, 
Have special care to let the charter run 
To thee, thy heirs, executors, assigns, 
For that beyond thy life securely binds, 
These things foreknown and done, you may prevent, 
Those things rash buyers many times repent: 
And yet when you have done all that you can, 
If you'll be suwre—deal with an honest man.” 


The Virginia land grants in Kentucky resulted in a great degree of concentra- 
tion in ownership. Of the grants located, over 60 per cent were for 1,000 acres 
and less than 5,000, and about 4 per cent were for 5,000 acres and less than 
10,000. There were 250 grants of 10,000 and less than 20,000; 89 for 20,000 and 
less than 40,000; and 44 for 40,000 and less than 100,000. Three grants were 
for 100,000 acres or more.*° These represent only single warrants. No attempt 
has been made to determine the total grants to individuals or families, but some 
conception of the tendency is suggested by a few cases. Thus, there are listed 
in the name of one Dorsey Pentecost 55 separate grants of 1,000 acres each. 
Christopher McConnico received 49 grants for a total of 254,284 acres, while 
James Reynolds received 4 grants aggregating 254,240 acres. Much of the land 
was in the hands of speculators for resale, and the papers of the day contained 
numerous advertisements of tracts ranging up to as much as 400,000 acres. 
There was much complaint of land monopoly, and proposals were made to 
break up the large holdings by taxation.” 

Although Virginia had issued warrants to an area much larger than was 
available after excluding lands reserved, it is probably in this sense only that we 
can accept the statement that Kentucky lands ‘‘were all given out by 1790.4 # 


40 Compiled from lists of grants, in Jillson, Kentucky Land Grants, 6, 15-139. 

“| Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), July 14, 1792; Nov. 16, 1793; July 18, Sept. 26, 1798; Jillson, 
Kentucky Land Grants, 15-139. 
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It is probable that in addition to the reservations and the areas acquired from the 
Indians after that period, there still remained tracts of the less desirable lands 
for which patent had not been issued. 

Kentucky, therefore, proceeded to enact provisions during a half century or 
more for the further disposal of public lands. It was little behind Virginia in 
the liberality of its early terms. In 1793 the State began distributing lands, 
following closely the policies already established by Virginia. The resulting 
grants, consisting of some 9,000 separate entries, appear to have resulted in 
about as large concentration in ownership as in the case of the Virginia grants 
summarized above, and to have further increased the confusion as to land titles. 
Kentucky granted preémption claims for actual settlement and also offered 
land for sale. Earlier sale policies appear to have been without limit as to 
amount purchasable. Later, however, actual settlement and definite limitation 
of amount were incorporated as elements of the policy. This was particularly 
the case with lands reserved during the early years of settlement. Thus, until 
1797 no person except a soldier with bounty rights could make entry in the mili- 
tary reserve south of Green River, but in that year the legislature provided that 
any person possessed of a family and over twenty-one years of age was entitled 
to headright grants of not less than 100 nor more than 200 acres on condition 
of bona fide settlement for at least one year. Practically all of them were for 
small tracts. The same observation applies to the so-called Tellico lands in 
southern Kentucky, acquired in 1805 by treaty with the Cherokees. To quiet 
the claim of Henderson’s Transylvania Company in central Kentucky, the Com- 
pany was granted 200,000 acres in western Kentucky to dispose of at will. 
The region west of the Tennessee river, later known as the Jackson Purchase, 
remained in the possession of the Chickasaw Indians until 1818. The Kentucky 
legislature made provision for rectangular survey into units of 640 acres in gen- 
eral accordance with the Federal practice: The various grants in the area were 
in terms of 160 acres or multiples thereof, and mainly small holdings.47 In 1835 
the General Assembly of Kentucky granted the remainder of the unoccupied 
and unreserved public land east and north of the Tennessee river to the counties 
in which located, to be disposed of by sale on the order of county courts. These 
constitute the most numerous group of Kentucky land grants, and few of them 
were for more than 1,000 acres.8 

The prices charged by Kentucky for land sold were exceedingly low. In 1800 
lands for settlement could be bought in units of 400 acres for 20 cents an acre. 
About 1810 land could be had for 60 cents an acre. Subsequent acts provided 


48 Known as “‘old Kentucky grants.’”’ See Jillson, Kentucky Land Grants, 7, 140-255. For a sum- 
mary of the various Kentucky acts for disposing of land, see Ayres, ‘(Land Titles in Kentucky,” in 
Ky. State Bar Assn., Proceedings, 1909, pp. 175-179. 
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46 Ballagh, “Southern Economic History: Tariff and Public Lands,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual 
Report, 1898, p. 254. 
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Treat, National Land System, 331. 
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for sale prices ranging from 20 cents to as low as 5 cents an acre.4® Lands were 
sold on the deferred payment plan, and the credit system was marked by the 
same unsatisfactory results as in the case of the Federal policy. There was a 
similar aftermath of arrearages, extension acts, and other relief legislation.®° 

North Carolina’s post colonial land policy in Tennessee was inaugurated by 
the act of 1777, which provided that citizens of that commonwealth might enter 
any land not granted before July 4, 1776, but not to exceed 640 acres, the unit 
long established in the land policy of the State. Where the survey fell between 
the lines of lands already surveyed and laid out for other persons, the limit was 
1,000 acres. For a tract of 300 acres total fees amounted to 54 shillings. Any 
person in the State already claiming more than 640 acres for himself and 100 
acres for his wife and for each child was required to pay £5 per hundred acres 
for lands granted above these amounts. The rapid depreciation of the paper 
currencies during the next three years stimulated a fever of land speculation. 
In 1778 a right of preémption was recognized as established by erecting a house 
or clearing, enclosing, and cultivating part of the land.®! 

The land act of 1783, after defining carefully the boundary of the Cherokee 
lands in western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, provided that lands 
open to settlement might be purchased at the rate of £10 specie or specie certifi- 
cates per hundred acres, or the equivalent in State currency, allowing for depre- 
ciation at the rate of 800 to 1; but no single warrant was to exceed 5,000 acres. 
The land office was kept open only about six months, and the act appears to 
have been of advantage principally to prominent politicians and their associates, 
who obtained warrants during that period to 4,393,945 acres in different parts of 
Tennessee, about 2,500,000 acres in west Tennessee in spite of the unextin- 
guished Chickasaw title. One firm of seven prominent North Carolinians had 
surveys made in west Tennessee for an aggregate of 140,000 acres. By the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century so much of the land in the vicinity of Nashville 
was held by large speculators that immigrants found difficulty in purchasing or 
leasing. The State also made generous provisions for military bounties to her 
soldiers of the Continental Line. Portions of the then Davidson county were 
reserved for the location of grants. A large proportion of the State, however, 
was still covered with Indian reservations. After the extinguishment of the 
Cherokee claim in the western part of what is now North Carolina, the legislature 
provided for the disposal of the land on a principle of graduation, anticipating 
by nearly three decades the Federal Graduation Act. Some of the area was 
granted in large blocks, one of them amounting to a million acres. 


49 Kentucky Session Laws, 1800, p. 127; 1819, p. 972; Butler, M., History of Kentucky, 260; Kentucky 
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Carolina, II), 12. 

82 North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 479; Williams, S. C., Beginnings of West Tennessee, 42-46; 
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After the cession by North Carolina the land situation in Tennessee became 
most complicated. Practically all the habitable lands to which Indian title 
had been extinguished were already appropriated. There was a large volume of 
unsatisfied North Carolina land warrants, and the mother State continued for a 
number of years to pass acts of extension. After Tennessee entered the Union, 
there was a strong feeling that the public lands should be subject to State dis- 
position, and petition was sent to Congress to this effect. For a decade, however, 
the status of unclaimed lands remained indefinite. In 1806 the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to permit Tennessee to dispose of the public domain within the 
State north and east of a certain compromise line, but under certain stipulated 
conditions. Consequently, as tribal claims were successively extinguished, the 
State found itself charged with the disposal of considerable areas, but still subject 
to the great volume of North Carolina grants not yet located. ‘Tennessee also 
received grants for education amounting to about 3,500,000 acres, far more than 
the educational grants to any other State. 

The legislature provided in 1796 that squatters south of French Broad having 
claims based on occupancy should be entitled to all rights appertaining to owner- 
ship of a homestead. The act of 1806 adopted the plan of a rectangular survey, 
setting aside one section in each township for schools and making provision for 
various outstanding claims. Holders of preémption rights might receive not to 
exceed 640 acres at the rate of $1 per acre. Credit was allowed on the plan of 
equal annual payments over a period of ten years, but these and subsequent 
credit arrangements appear to have turned out badly and to have caused an 
endless amount of annoyance. By the terms of the agreement with Congress, 
other lands must be sold at not less than the rate charged elsewhere for public 
lands, a limitation finally removed in 1823. In 1819 provision was made for 
disposal of lands in east Tennessee recently acquired from the Cherokees. The 
area was to be laid out in townships six miles square, then advertised and sold 
to the highest bidder for one fourth down and the remainder payable in ten years. 
A minimum price of $2 an acre was specified. Not more than 640 acres was to 
be allowed one person, with the addition of 320 acres for each child.5” By 1833 
the remaining State-owned lands consisted mainly of certain territory in east 
Tennessee to which the Cherokee title had not yet been extinguished.*$ 

The area west and southwest of the Tennessee and Duck rivers and of a north 
and south line from Duck River to the point where Elk River crosses the southern 
boundary line was reserved by Congress in the agreement of 1806, except that 
in case the lands north and east of that boundary proved insufficient to satisfy 
North Carolina claims under the act of cession, the remaining claims might be 
located west of the boundary. This residual obligation stopped Congress from 
disposing of the lands after extinction of Indian title. In 1812 North Carolina 
proceeded to make surveys and issue grants within the reserve. Tennessee 


5 Treat, National Land System, 345, 347-349; Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 312, 338. See below, 
p. 635. 

58 Tennessee Laws (Scott), I, 352, 539, 915; Treat, National Land System, 351-352; Emerick, ‘‘Credit 
System and the Public Domain,” in Vanderbilt Southern History Soc., Publications, No. 3, p. 4. 

57 Tennessee Laws (Scott), Il, 508-515. 

58 Tennessee, House Journal, 20th Assembly, 1833, p. 357. 
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passed an act the same year forbidding such surveys, and asked permission of 
Congress to act as agent in perfecting the grants obtained from North Carolina 
in 1812, if valid. In 1818 this was authorized. Although Tennessee had sur- 
veyed the region into tracts five miles square, the old irregular pick-and-choose 
method of locating claims was pursued. By 1829 it was reported that unappro- 
priated land in the reserve was principally of low quality, probably not worth 
over 123 cents an acre. Finally, in 1841, Congress made Tennessee its agent 
for the disposal of the remainder and five years later transferred title of the 
remaining lands to the State.*® In 1837 Tennessee had recognized the preémp- 
tion right of actual occupants of the reserve for 200 acres each, granting them a 
limited period to make entry and perfect their titles. Under the arrangement of 
1841 Tennessee undertook to perfect the remaining North Carolina warrants. 
The following year the legislature provided that persons entitled to preémp- 
tion for occupancy rights under the laws of Tennessee be allowed 200 acres at 
124 cents an acre. Holders of unlocated warrants were given one year to 
make entry but were not allowed to assert claims to land subject to preémption 
rights. Unappropriated lands were offered for three years at 12% cents an acre, 
and for the next three years at any price obtainable at public sale.®° 

Thus, the lands of Tennessee were never brought under the Federal land sys- 
tem, and much the larger part of the State was disposed of under the liberal, 
unsystematic, and inefficient provisions of the North Carolina acts of 1777 and 
1783, which included no adequate restrictions on the acquisition of large holdings. 


LAND POLICIES OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA 


South Carolina ceded its western lands so soon after the close of the Revolution 
that its policy had but little influence on transmontane expansion. After the 
close of the Revolutionary War provision was made for the sale of lands west of 
the old Cherokee boundary at £10 sterling per hundred acres. A year later the 
price was lowered to $10 per hundred. In 1794, however, because by reason of 
the ‘‘spirit of speculation and land jobbing . . . many persons, greedy of gain... 
have obtained, and still continue to obtain, large and excessive grants of land,” 
it was provided that during the next four years no one person was to receive more 
than one grant, not exceeding 500 acres. 

Georgia claimed practically all the territory south of a zone twelve miles wide 
along the southern border of North Carolina and Tennessee. Hence most of 
the southwestern territory east of the Mississippi was under her control. Since 
most of this region was subject to unextinguished tribal claims, comparatively 
little outside the present borders of Georgia was distributed before the cession 
of 1801 to the Federal Government. At the close of the Revolution much of 
the present area of Georgia was covered by Indian claims, but a series of Indian 
treaties between 1783 and 1796 opened up a large part of central Georgia to 
private appropriation.” 


59 Treat, National Land System, 350-354; Williams, S. C., Beginnings of West Tennessee, 99-102, 
109-112. 

59 Tennessee Statutes (Nicholson), 196-208, 211. 

81 South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), IV, 590, 707; V, 38-40, 233-235. A : 

8 Georgia Laws (Marbury & Crawford), 601-637. Cf. map of the cessions, in Phillips, U. B., Georgia 
and State Rights, facing p. 40. 
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During the last quarter of the eighteenth century there was a good deal of 
variation in the land policies developed by Georgia. In 1777 the State passed a 
general act for the disposition of her public land. Every white person who was 
head of a family was to be entitled to 200 acres with an additional 50 acres for 
each other white member of his family and for each Negro, not to exceed ten 
in number. Within six months the grantee was required to “settle, plant, 
cultivate, and live on” the grant. Squatters on unallotted lands were given a 
preémption right. Supplementary legislation of 1780 required that entrymen 
who were nonresidents of the State must first remove their families to the State, 
take the oath of citizenship, and give security for settlement within nine months 
thereafter. In 1783 a new land act was passed which differed notably in 
principle from the earlier legislation. While still allowing each head of a family 
a homestead of 200 acres, provision was made for selling the other headrights on 
the principle of a progressive increase in price in proportion to the number of 
headrights in the family, starting with 1 shilling per acre for the first 100 acres 
and increasing by 6 pence per acre for each additional 100 acres up to a total of 
1,000 acres. The grantee must live on and cultivate part of his grant for at least 
twelve months, and clear and cultivate at least 3 acres for each 100 acres. 
This legislation was obviously designed to discourage large plantations. In 1784, 
when Franklin and Washington counties were laid out, the homestead and head- 
right principles were omitted, and applicants permitted to purchase land at 3 
shillings in specie per acre, one half payable within two years and the remainder 
within three years. This act was repealed the following year.® 

In 1803 Georgia adopted a lottery method of distribution for lands recently 
ceded by the Creeks, which were to be laid off in three counties, Wayne, Wilkin- 
son, and Baldwin. ‘The tracts in Wayne County were to contain 490 acres each, 
and those in the other two counties 2024 acres. Persons entitled to draw were 
defined as free white males, twenty-one years of age or over, having resided in 
the State for the preceding twelve months. If married and with one or more 
children under twenty-one the applicant was entitled to two draws. Widows 
having one or more children under twenty-one were entitled to two draws, and 
families of orphans with no parents living, to one draw. Persons successful in 
the lottery were required to pay small fees and also prices graduated according 
to quality of land drawn, ranging from $1 an acre for river land of first quality 
down to 6% cents per acre for pine land, payable in instalments during six years. 
A few months later a flat payment of $4 per hundred acres was substituted for 
purchase price and fee.® 

The delightful uncertainty in this method of distributing land appears to have 
made the system sufficiently popular to lead to its application to areas acquired 
from time to time through Indian cessions, though with minor variations in 
detail.*7 


83 Georgia Laws espa & Crawford), 316-319, 321. 

64 Tbid., 323-327 

8 Tbid., 3502764) 

86 [bid. (Clayton), 100-106, 120, 131, 339, 405. 

87 [bid., 290-295, 338; «bid. (Lamar), 416-425. For extension to additional area, see ibid., 429-433; 
ibid. (Dawson), 246, 253- 258, 261, 269; ibid. (Prince, 1837), pp. 283, 563, 565— 567, 
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CREATION OF A FEDERAL PUBLIC DOMAIN IN THE SOUTH 


The claims of the various commonwealths to Western lands after the Revolu- 
tion were not regarded with approval by the six States having no such special 
claims, and even by some citizens of the States with special claims.*8 Maryland 
took the lead in pressing for relinquishment in favor of the Confederation. After 
much agitation and bargaining the respective cessions were accomplished between 
the years 1781 and 1802. The area relinquished by Southern commonwealths 
comprised 176,758 square miles south of the Ohio river.*® The public domain 
in the South was subsequently increased by the purchase of Florida and by that 
part of the Louisiana Purchase included in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Virginia took the initiative in 1784, but, as already noted, her cessions south 
of the Ohio were so affected by reservations for military bounties or were subject 
to such numerous grants already made that the national land system was virtu- 
ally excluded from the territory.”” The North Carolina cession of 1790 also 
was hedged about with so many reservations that the territory was brought 
under the national land system in name rather than in fact.” Virtually the 
only portion of the Southern States, therefore, to which the national system of 
distribution came to apply as a result of the cessions was the territory ceded by 
South Carolina and Georgia. In 1787 the former State ceded a claim, which 
had been the subject of an acrimonious dispute with Georgia, to a narrow strip 
extending along the southern border of Tennessee to the Mississippi, without 
conditions. Georgia delayed action until 1802, finally stipulating that the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance of 1787, except the clause prohibiting slavery, should be 
extended to the territory ceded, and requiring a payment of $1,250,000 out of 
the first net proceeds from the sale of public lands. The United States also 
ceded to Georgia a narrow strip along her northern border formerly included in 
the South Carolina cession. All legitimate foreign claims based on grants by 
the governments of Spain and of West Florida were to be recognized and also 
the lands granted under the Georgia act of 1785 providing for territory south 
of Yazoo River. The United States was to assume responsibility for the satis- 
faction of other claims up to a total of 5,000,000 acres.” 

Large portions of the ceded areas were subject to claims of one kind or another 
in addition to tribal rights, practically all of which were subsequently extin- 
guished. In 1789 Georgia had granted upwards of 25,000,000 acres west of 
Alabama River to three land companies in consideration of an agreed payment 
of $207,580, but the grant subsequently lapsed through nonpayment. The 
second Yazoo sale, made in 1795 to four land companies, comprised upwards 


68 Jones, J., Letters, 15-18, 29, 32-34; Bland Papers (Campbell), II, 128-130; Gazette of the State of 
South Carolina (Charleston), Nov. 15, 1784. 

69 Adams, H. B., Maryland’s Influence upon Land Cessions, 22-54; Donaldson, Public Domain, 11, 
163; cf. Sato, Land Question in the United States, 40. 

70 Treat, National Land System, 328, 339; Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 122. 

71In regard to the abortive cession of 1784 and the final cession of 1790, see Boyd, The Federal 
Period (History of North Carolina, 11), 12-14; North Carolina State Records, XVI, 888; XXV, 4-6; 
Treat, National Land System, 341-345; Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 11. 

72 Treat, National Land System, 12, 359-361. Concerning the South Carolina dispute with Georgia 
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Cession,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII, 376-384. 
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of 35,000,000 acres in what is now Alabama and Mississippi. It was granted 
for the insignificant price of $500,000. The grant savoured so strongly of fraud 
that public indignation was aroused, and the grant was rescinded by the next 
legislature. Nevertheless, these vague claims were later revived, and for many 
years Congress was importuned to settle them. Finally provision was made in 
1814 for a money settlement of $5,000,000 on condition that further claims be 
released. In terms of cession Congress confirmed the preémption rights of set- 
tlers in Tennessee and Georgia, and since no land was placed on sale by the Fed- 
eral Government for three years after the Georgia cession, it was found expedient 
in 1808 to grant preémption rights also to squatters who had settled from 
1803 to 1806.7 

Valid land claims acquired under foreign governments, which the United States 
had agreed by treaty to recognize, applied to large areas in the territory ceded 
by the older commonwealths, as well as in Florida and the Louisiana Purchase. 
They involved a vast amount of uncertainty and confusion from defective records 
and overlapping grants, and tended to delay Federal distribution of land.” 
Private land claims founded on grants made prior to the acquisition of territory 
by the Federal Government, confirmed up to June 30, 1904, in acres, were as 
follows: 


INNIS b ooo doncoos 251,602 Wouisianayaeenrmeree 4,347,891 
Arkansace een ee 110,090 Mississippi............ 773 ,087 
Bloridaeeny tigen seu 2,711,290 Missourl.............. 1,130,051 


Professor Ballagh estimates that after excluding lands in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas not brought under Federal distribution and after excluding the area 
allowed under foreign claims, as well as the area undistributed as late as 1880, 
there remained to be distributed by the national land office about 103,000,000 
acres in the entire South, including Texas and Missouri.” 


FEDERAL LAND POLICIES 


The character and operation of Federal land policies have been so frequently 
described that a brief summary, with special reference to the South, is sufficient. 
Allodial tenure was adopted, and land was granted with practically no limitations 
except such as forbade the rule of primogeniture in intestacy or the entailing of 
estates for more than one generation.” Fortunately, the New England system of 
priority of survey and the policy of granting a deed directly to a single entryman 


73 For short summaries of these transactions, see Treat, National Land System, 356-359, 362-366, 
384; Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 213; Garland, John Randolph of Roanoke, I, 66. For more detailed 
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U. B., Georgia and State Rights, 29-37. 

™ Donaldson, Public Domain, 83, 86; Treat, National Land System, Chap. IX; Claiborne, J., Houmas 
Land Claim, 3-6, 8; Mississippi, Agricultural and Geological Survey, Report (Wailes, 1854), p. 120; 
Alabama Republican (Huntsville), July 6, 1821; Cahawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, Apr. 
27, 1822; cf. especially, Violette, “Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,” in Washington University, 
Studies, VIII, Humanistic Series, 168-177. 

% Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 29. 

% Ballagh, “Southern Economic History: Tariff and Public Lands,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual 
Report, 1898, pp. 252, 256. 

7 Donaldson, Public Domain, 153-163. 
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were incorporated in the national land system, rather than the Southern system 
of warrants and entries, followed by surveys, caveats, and patents. On the 
other hand, the forces of squatterism and indiscriminate settlement, character- 
istic of Southern land policies, were too strong to be resisted; therefore the New 
England policy of complete disposition of compact areas was not effectually 
realized. In 1785 the now familiar rectangular system of survey, previously 
more or less employed in New England and occasionally in the South, was 
adopted for a limited territory. More than a decade elapsed, however, before 
these various principles were definitely established elements in the national 
land policy.78 

The earlier policy of alienation was sale at public auction with a view to obtain- 
ing a maximum of revenue. By the Ordinance of 1785 a part of the land was to 
be sold by townships and a part by sections, the minimum price being fixed at $1 
per acre. By the Ordinance of 1787 the same method of sale was continued, 
except that the important element of credit was introduced. Prices of lands at 
this time ranged from 663 to 75 cents an acre, and most of it was sold to large 
companies, except 200,000 acres purchased by Pennsylvania.7? Under the land 
policy of the Confederation, however, but little Federal land was disposed of in 
the South. 

Subsequent Federal legislation was more and more designed to facilitate 
settlement, although the revenue motive was only gradually abandoned. There 
was a continual discussion of the relative desirability of sale in large, as compared 
with small, amounts; the former being more favorable to large speculators while 
pioneer interests favored smaller units. During the ante bellum period no maxi- 
mum limitation was placed on amounts purchasable by an individual, but the 
minimum area was gradually reduced, from a section to a half section, then to a 
quarter section, and finally to forty acres.®° 

The question of minimum price was also one of sharp controversy. Those 
_ favoring the revenue principle tended to prefer a high minimum price, and they 

were supported by persons in the older States who suffered from the competition 
of newer areas. Pioneers, of course, were anxious for a low minimum price. 
Although the policy of selling to the highest bidder was maintained, with a gradual 
inclination to recognize preémption rights, there was a tendency, particularly 
after 1820, for the average price to approximate the minimum. In especially 
desirable districts, of course, competition often forced the price much above it.* 
The minimum was fixed in 1796 at $2 per acre, slightly reduced by discounts 
for cash. In 1820 the price was lowered to $1.25 per acre, and so continued. 
There were times, especially in the earlier part of the century, when the minimum 
was above the prices of lands offered by individual States, and therefore Federal 
lands moved slowly.” 


78 Ford, A. C., Colonial Precedents of Our National Land System, especially Chaps. I-IV; Treat, 
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19 Tbid., Chap. III; Sato, Land Question in the United States, 143, 161; Donaldson, Public Domain, 197. 
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Low as the minimum may appear, it frequently involved obligations difficult 
for the pioneer to meet. This fact was revealed in the operation of the policy of 
sale on the instalment plan. In 1800 it was provided that three fourths of the 
purchase price might be paid in two equal instalments biennially over a period of 
four years, with interest from date of sale at 6 per cent, subject to discounts for 
prompt payment.® The credit system was one of a number of conditions con- 
tributory to an orgy of land speculation, particularly in the years following the 
War of 1812, culminating in the crisis of 1819. Lands were purchased with reck- 
less disregard of means of payment. The frenzy reached its greatest extreme in 
Alabama and Mississippi. Nearly four million acres were disposed of on credit 
in the former State, and a million each in Mississippi and Missouri.** ‘The 
system soon showed disastrous results. The total amount of arrearage became 
so large that the Government was forced to pass a series of relief acts providing 
for remission of interest, extension of payments, and reversion to the Government 
of part of the area in proportion to amount of unpaid indebtedness. Although 
the system was abolished in 1820, the resulting ill consequences were manifest 
for many years thereafter, necessitating continued relief measures.® 

The conditions for the sale of land in the ante bellum period, especially before 
1820—the possibility of purchasing land in almost unlimited quantities, the high 
minimum limits of purchase, and the competitive methods of purchase—were 
more favorable to a capitalistic agriculture than to a system of small, self-sufficing 
farming. Before the passage of the Preémption Act squatters, many of whom 
were farmers who had occupied public lands in advance of sale, were liable 
to be subsequently displaced as a result of the higher bids of wealthy planters. 
Governor Claiborne, of Mississippi Territory, wrote James Madison in 1802:%° 


“Tt will not escape your observation, that a great proportion of the present popula- 
tion in this Territory, is composed of Citizens who have formed settlements on vacant 
lands;—the heads of families of this description, in the Counties of Jefferson, Adams, 
Wilkinson, and Claiborne, exceed seven hundred and their wives and children amount 
to upwards of two thousand.” 


The writer expressed the hope that these worthy persons would be secured in 
their holdings against the greed of speculators and large planters. In 1829 
memorials were sent to Congress from the Alabama legislature, deprecating the 
auction method of selling public lands as “‘a weapon of oppression in the hands of, 
and in every instance wielded by, speculators and frequently to the utter ruin 
of the honest planters.” In 1835 it was declared that in middle Florida prac- 
tically all the worth-while land had been entered, but speculators held large 
blocks at $10 an acre.®” 


83 Thid., 68, 76, 81-84. 
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The pressure of pioneer interests gradually compelled the adoption of the pre- 
emption policy as well as the other modifications in selling policy already noted. 
For a number of years there were occasional official attempts to eject and punish 
squatters, but for the most part they were interlopers only asa legal fiction. The 
tendency was for officials to accept the facts of occupancy and improvement, 
however irregularly and informally accomplished. From 1801 to 1841 eighteen 
special preémption acts were passed recognizing claims of squatters in various 
parts of the public domain. In 1830 a general preémption act for one year was 
passed, and renewed for a year in 1834. In 1841 the policy was made a per- 
manent part of the land system. The right was accorded to male settlers over 
twenty-one years or to widows, who must be citizens of the United States or 
have declared their intention, and who must not own more than 320 acres in 
addition to the 160 preémpted.** 

The Graduation Act of 1854 added a new principle, providing for reductions 
in minimum prices of lands that had remained unsold for certain periods of time. 
Prices ranged from $1 to as low as 123 cents an acre, according to length of time 
the land had remained unsold. Much of the low priced land was infertile or 
required expensive reclamation; but in many cases land had continued undesir- 
able on account of physical isolation, and the building of railroads largely removed 
this disadvantage. It is estimated that in six Southern States there were over 
64,000,000 acres subject to the provisions of this act, under which more than 
25,000,000 acres were sold in the entire country prior to 1862.°° 

The capsheaf of liberal tendencies was the Homestead Act, which conferred 
upon actual settlers virtually free title to 160 acres. Although not passed until 
1862, the act was the culmination of several decades of agitation. It had been 
preceded in 1842 by a special homestead act applicable to portions of Florida, 
which, however, resembled in purpose a bounty act more than a true homestead 
ach20 

Military bounties, widely employed in State land policies, became also an 
important element in Federal policy. Bounties were promised by Congress 
during the Revolutionary War at a time when the Confederation had no land. 
During the War of 1812 bounty offers were limited to privates and noncommis- 
sioned officers between eighteen and forty-five years of age. Mexican War 
bounties were offered to men of all ranks. Prior to 1850 military bounties had 
been offered mainly as inducements for enlistment, but in that year and suc- 
ceeding years bounty acts resembling pensions for previous service were passed. 
The scale of generosity was greatly enlarged, and whereas the earlier military 
bounties had been nontransferable, the later legislation abandoned this prin- 
ciple. The act of 1847 permitted commutation at a certain rate, the proceeds 
being made applicable to payment for other public lands; while the act of 1852 

88 Hibbard, Public Land Policies, Chaps. IX, XI, & p. 313; Sato, Land Question in the United States, 
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definitely permitted transfer of the claim to another party. ‘These later acts 
greatly stimulated speculation, during the decade just preceding the Civil War.” 

At various times there were attempts to secure cession of public lands to States 
in which located. While complete distribution was never achieved, in various 
ways the newer States of the Southwest acquired large areas from the Federal 
domain. A policy begun with the admission of Louisiana in 1811 granted to 
each State at time of admission a small percentage of receipts of public lands 
within the State for encouragement of road and canal building. The Distribution 
Act of 1841, in order to encourage internal improvements, provided for the cession 
of 500,000 acres to each State containing public lands. The land must be sold 
at not less than $1.25 per acre. The acts providing for the cession of swamp 
and overflow lands, passed in 1849 and 1850, also granted large areas, especially 
to Florida and to States bordering the Mississippi. Though nominally intended 
as a means of subsidizing reclamation, the results in this regard were negligible.” 
The reservation of the sixteenth section in each township for educational pur- 


TaBLeE 18.—Land cessions to Southern States made by the Federal Government prior to June 30, 1880 


i f é “State selec- 
States Salletiey CRORE! aceON, | PST | Ata ee atintateal 
improvements 

acres acres acres acres acres acres 
lala abr red icity. Sere 23 ,040 395,315 902,774 | 46,080 | 2,830,572 97,469 
INDRATEEB.o 6 accoaneooes $< 46,080 | 7,130,115 | 886,460 | 46,080} 1,793,167 | 500,000 
Ploridaenunde wert thecal 14,500,852 | 908,503 | 92,160 | 1,760,468 | 484,184 
Douisiana sheers eee ees eee 8,291,312 | 786,044 | 46,080] 1,072,405 | 500,000 
MBSR, ooooscbeosavell vesooas 2,681,383 | 837,584 | 46,080 737,130 | 500,000 
IMPESOUIEL, onopconacacbenc 46,080 | 3,278,108 | 1,199,139 | 46,080] 1,828,005 | 500,000 
Total by grants......... 115,200 | 36,277,085 | 5,520,504 | 322,560 | 10,021,747 2,581,653 


1Donaldson, Public Domain, 218, 222, 228, 255, 269-272. All of the land transferred under the 
educational grants and the greater part of the land acquired by the States under the swamp land and 
railway grants passed from the possession of the Federal Government before 1860. The figures for 
railway lands include only those acquired under grants made prior to 1860. 


poses in States admitted prior to 1848, except Kentucky and Tennessee; grants of 
two townships in each State for the support of universities; certain special 
saline grants; and various railway land grants gave the States title to millions 
of acres. (Table 18.) Railway grants, however, were not begun until 1850, 
and the greater part came just before the Civil War. 


POLICIES OF THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES IN DISPOSING OF FEDERAL 
LAND GRANTS 


For the most part, the newer States followed a policy of selling the lands 
received from the Federal Government. An exception was the Mississippi act 


9 Hibbard, Public Land Policies, Chap. VII; Stephenson, G. M., Political History of Public Lands, 101, 

82 Donaldson, Public Domain, 219; cf. Hibbard, Public Land Policies, 84, 187, 190, 228-232, 269, 273. 

93 Tbid., 240-246, 264-265, 318; Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways, espe- 
cially pp. 76-78, 111-114. 
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of 1848, which provided for leasing school lands in the Chickasaw cession, granted 
by Congress in 1841. In consideration of an initial payment of not less than $6 
an acre the act permitted leases for ninety-nine years, renewable to the heirs 
and assigns forever. In the same year Mississippi provided for sale of 500,000 
acres granted to the State to encourage internal improvements. The land was 
offered by quarter sections at a minimum price of $6 an acre, all remaining 
unsold to be subject to private entry at that price. Preémption was allowed 
for a quarter section at $2.50 per acre. In 1828 Alabama provided for sale 
of certain relinquished lands in the northern part of the State in three classes 
according to quality, at minimum prices ranging from $1.25 to $6 per acre. 
Affidavit was required that the lands were not purchased for speculation. Similar 
provisions were applied to sale of lands reserved for improvement of the Tennessee 
and other rivers. By act of 1837 school lands were leased to the highest bidder 
for a period not exceeding five years, but later were sold. In 1852 Mississippi 
provided for the sale of swamp lands at auction by quarter sections for not less 
than $2 an acre. Several years later much of the land was disposed of by the 
issue of land scrip, as well as by direct sale by county boards for levee funds. 
Mississippi recognized preémption rights to swamp lands at a minimum price of 
50 cents an acre, but in certain counties the minimum was reduced to 25 cents 
an acre. Provision was made by a system of special taxes and subsidies to 
promote drainage.* Although Florida received the largest grant of swamp lands 
no serious attempt was made to promote drainage before 1881, nor by Alabama 
until 1860.°7 

The vast area now comprised in Texas was disposed of by Mexico, by the Re- 
public of Texas, and by the State of Texas,—the largest part by the latter,— 
amounting by 1910 to a total of 140,656,280 acres. 

The Spanish land policy furnished the characteristic methods of transferring 
land to private individuals, methods that resembled in many respects those 
employed by Southern Colonies. Land scrip was issued designating a certain 
amount of land to be located by private surveys upon any portion of the public 
domain not yet disposed of.°® Prior to the Mexican Revolution land in Texas 
had been granted to settlers who would undertake its improvement, a large 
proportion only on the basis of use tenure. After the Mexican Revolution the 
new Government adopted the empresario policy, already foreshadowed during 
the Spanish régime by the contract with Moses Austin. The empresario, or 
contractor, undertook to bring in a group of colonists numbering not less than 
100 families. He was authorized to offer families undertaking to cultivate the 
soil one Jabor (177 acres), and an additional 4,251 acres of grazing land to those 
undertaking to raise stock, making a square league, or siéio. Single men were 

% Mississippi Session Laws, 1848, pp. 59-62. 

% Alabama Session Laws, 1826, pp. 3-10; 1830, p. 12; 1837, p. 81; 1857-58, p. 11. 
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entitled to only one fourth as much as a family, but on marriage the area could 
be increased to the full allotment for a family. In return for his services, each 
empresario was allowed 5 sitios of grazing land and 5 labors of arable land, of 
which not more than one half should be irrigable, for each 100 families settled 
by him. The land law of 1824 prohibited any one from owning more than 1 
sitio of land suitable for irrigation, 4 sitios of nonirrigable arable land, and 6 
sitios of grazing land. The Homestead Exemption Law of 1829 made the land 
of colonists and empresarios exempt from seizure for debts contracted prior to 
the acquisition of the land, a policy which continued to be characteristic of the 
later land law of Texas. All in all, only a little more than 25,500,000 acres was 
transferred to private ownership before Texas became independent.1 

Development of the Texas land policy after independence was largely influenced 
by United States policies. The Republic provided in its constitution that every 
citizen residing in the commonwealth on March 2, 1836, who was head of a 
family, should be entitled to one league and one Jabor. Single male citizens over 
seventeen years of age were allowed one third of a league. Shortly after the 
adoption of the constitution a general land law provided that subsequent immi- 
grants might receive conditional grants of 1,280 acres to each head of a family 
or 640 acres to a single man. Full title might be obtained by residing in the 
Republic three years and conforming to the requirements of citizenship. Pre- 
emption rights were provided for settlers who had made improvements on land 
to which they had no title. A subsequent act passed prior to the admission of 
Texas to the Union reduced amounts granted to 640 acres per family and 320 
acres for single men, requiring cultivation of at least 10 acres.!% 

Texas experimented for a number of years with the empresario system, allow- 
ing each contractor a premium of 10 sections for each hundred families, reserving 
alternate sections for the Republic. He was required to furnish each colonist 
a gun and ammunition, to survey the land at the colonist’s expense, and might 
also pay the colonist’s expenses in moving to Texas, taking in payment not more 
than one half of the colonist’s land grant, which was to be the same amount pro- 
vided for immigrants not under the contract system.!% 

In 1845 Texas adopted a system of preémption sales, not to exceed 320 acres 
for each settler. When the preémptor or his assignee had completed three years’ 
residence, he could obtain patent on payment of about 50 cents an acre and 
certain fees. This system, with minor modifications, continued in effect until 
1889, except for a short interval from February 13, 1854 to February 10, 1858.1 

In 1838 a homestead law was passed to encourage settlement along a military 
road. The scope of the law was enlarged in 1845, and a more general law passed 
in 1854. The usual maximum allowed was 160 acres, on the basis of occupancy, 
ordinarily for three years. Generous military land bounties were also granted. 

In the earlier years, by reason of financial exigency, Texas issued transferable 

1 McKitrick, Public Land System of Texas, 27-37. 
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land scrip in considerable quantities. The Texas scrip, like that issued by the 
Federal Government, became the object of intense speculation. 

The total area disposed of by the Republic of Texas under headright grants 
and certificates of military service was 36,876,492 acres; under empresario con- 
tracts 4,494,806 acres; and under preémption claims and homestead donations 
4,847,136 acres, a large proportion of the latter after the Civil War. Land 
grants to veterans of the Texas Revolution amounted to 1,169,382 acres.1% 
Much larger quantities were accounted for by grants for railways and other 
internal improvements, and by reservations for public education. Large con- 
ditional grants were made to railways in the fifties, but little land actually passed 
under these grants prior to the Civil War.'°”7 In 1845 school lands were made 
subject to lease for a period of twenty years. Consequently, but little of this 
land passed into private ownership during the ante bellum period.1% 


GENERAL CONSEQUENCES OF POST COLONIAL LAND POLICIES IN THE SOUTH 


The policies, State and Federal, outlined above affected different parts of the 
South in various ways. The abolition of quitrents and of primogeniture and 
entail in the older Colonies and the omission of these practices from the policies 
followed in the newer States made possible a far greater degree of commercialism, 
a greater mobility in the land market, and a freer use of land as a basis of credit. 
Hence, the plantation system tended to be more and more a commercial and 
speculative, andlessan aristocratic, institution. Speculation was further favored 
by State policies of disposition, particularly those of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and by Federal policies. State and Federal policies resulted in the concentration 
of large areas in the hands of speculators. 

While land speculation was more or less continuously prevalent, there were 
four periods when speculative waves reached their crests.'°° The first of these 
followed the close of the Revolutionary War and continued until about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was intensified by the buoyancy and 
enthusiasm engendered by the winning of independence, by the influence of 
depreciated currency, and by the military bounties, low sale prices, and easy 
credit terms granted by Virginia and North Carolina. It was in this period that 
the great Revolutionary financier, Robert Morris, was lured into the frenzy of 
speculation, and after acquiring as much as 6,000,000 acres, ended in a debtors’ 
prison.4!° A contemporary Irish traveller in the United States declared: 


105 McKitrick, Public Land System of Texas, 719-83; cf. Garrison, History of Texas, 235-237 & Chap. 
XVIII nn. 
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“The great article of trade and speculation has been land. Scarcely do you meet 
with a man, in the country, who has not more or less to dispose of. Immense fortunes 
have been acquired, by individuals, from purchasing large tracts and retailing them 
in small portions; and, long credits being given, numbers have been tempted to 
speculate.” 


The next great land speculation followed the close of the War of 1812 and termi- 
nated with the panic of 1819, a product of wildcat banking and, as already noted, 
of the credit system in the sale of public lands.!!2 The third speculative craze 
in the years preceding the crisis of 1837 resulted from the easier Federal policies 
of sale and the retirement of Indian claims to large areas in the Southwest, as 
well as from general credit and economic conditions favoring a speculative 
movement. The fourth period of excessive land speculation began in 1852 and 
reached a peak in 1855. Federal land policies directly contributed to it, especially 
the Graduated Land Act, swamp land grants, railway grants, and extensive 
military bounties, made transferable in 1852.43 Professor Arthur H. Cole has 
demonstrated a close cyclical relationship between curves showing movement 
of general commodity prices and receipts from sales of Federal land by quarters 
from 1825 to 1845. There is a slight lag in movement of prices as compared to 
land sales, and the peaks of land sales preceded the breaks from the peaks of 
general prices by one to nearly two years." 

The conclusion with respect to the influence of land policies on the develop- 
ment of the plantation system in the colonial period applies also in the post 
colonial period.!® State and Federal policies were favorable to the expansion 
of the plantation system, but the development of the system was dependent on 
other conditions than easy acquisition of large areas. This is shown by the 
failure of the system to develop in the Northwest, where similar Federal policies 
were employed, or even in certain parts of the South. On the other hand, while 
Federal and State land policies in the South contained provisions making land 
available to the small freeholder on fairly easy terms, this fact in itself did not 
enable this type of rural economy to exclude the plantation system in areas 
where other conditions favored the latter. 

Because of divergencies in economic conditions the interests of different parts 
of the South with regard to land policy were by no means identical. In both 
South and North there was a line of cleavage between old settled regions and 
frontier regions. In general, the older regions, suffering from rapid settlement of 
Western lands, emigration, and increased competition for their products, were 
inclined to oppose small units of sale, low minimum acreages, and preémption; 
and to prefer sale in large units at prices calculated to yield a maximum return.” 
About 1830, however, the attitude of the older States north of Mason and Dixon’s 

u2 Emerick, “Credit System and the Public Domain,” in Vanderbilt Southern History Soc., Publica- 
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line began to be somewhat differentiated from that of States to the south. The 
rise of an industrial laboring class in the northern group resulted in a strong 
workingman’s attitude toward the land question different from the traditionally 
conservative attitude of the capitalist East. The settlement of Western land 
came to be looked upon as a safety valve for the crowded labor market of the 
East, where competition for jobs was being intensified by the increased immigra- 
tion of the forties and fifties. Many of the new immigrants, with recollections 
of land monopoly and landlord oppression, were predisposed toward democratic 
methods of distributing land, including the homestead system. This movement 
began to be vocal in regard to the land question in the forties, and gradually 
became more or less connected with the growing antislavery sentiment.!!” 
Gradually, also, the earlier opposition of the Northeast toward democratic 
methods of land distribution was tempered by its interest in obtaining political 
support from the Northwest in opposing the slavocracy and by the commercial 
benefits from the expansion of settlement in the Northwest, made possible by 
railway building. After about 1830 the plantation South, seeing in the rapid 
development of the West an extension of the power that was criticizing its cher- 
ished institutions, was inclined to oppose the extension of the area of free soil 
and the homestead system, especially after the frustration of the hope for a 
political alliance with the upper Mississippi valley.“8 Opposition to policies 
favorable to small freeholds was much less intense in the strictly farming portions 
of the South, and among the mountain folk the homestead policy won many 
friends. The general point of view of the Northwest was even shared by the 
public land States of the Southwest in the pioneer stages of settlement. Gener- 
ally this sentiment was in favor of preémption and hostile to sale of land in large 
blocks and to high minimum provisions with respect to acreages and prices. The 
graduation principle was by no means universally popular, for it was considered an 
excuse to prevent consideration of a homestead policy and as promotive of specu- 
lation. The last mentioned reason also made the policy of military bounties 
after the Mexican War widely unpopular in the West. There was not a little 
Western sentiment opposed to railway land grants because tending to promote 
large holdings and speculation. On the other hand, plantation interests, becoming 
more and more dominant in the Southwest, were inclined to favor graduation, 
railway land grants, and military bounties. The question of distribution, so 
acute in the forties, was much less a clear-cut case of sectional divergence, being 
complicated by questions of States’ rights, national revenue, and the tariff." 


SUPPLY AND VALUE OF LAND 


There was a tendency with the passage of time for the older areas to develop 
a relative scarcity of easily available land of highest desirability, as a result of 
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occupancy, progressive exhaustion of soil by single cropping, and the practice 
of holding large reserves. Furthermore, as long as soils of high quality were 
available on the frontier much land of second quality or requiring drainage or 
clearing was passed up. As this relative scarcity developed, it motivated emigra- 
tion and gave rise to some tenancy. 

Late in the ante bellum period there was a tendency in the South Atlantic 
coastal plain to devote some expenditure to drainage. The movement began 
in eastern North Carolina, at least as early as the second decade, and was prob- 
ably more extensive in that State than elsewhere. General Blount, a pioneer in 
this movement, made a large fortune by drainage of swamp lands, of which he 
owned upwards of 50,000 acres. In the late thirties State school funds were 
employed for the purpose, and by 1841 the engineer in charge reported some 
15,000 acres ready for sale. Most of this development was ditch drainage, 
though some planters were also experimenting with tile°° There were reports 
of reclamation by drainage in Virginia and eastern South Carolina and Georgia 
(not connected with rice irrigation), and even in the western counties. There 
was considerable discussion of again draining the inland swamps, formerly in 
rice cultivation." Several States passed legislation to overcome some of the 
legal obstacles.% Drainage in connection with the rice industry, of course, was 
due not so much to scarcity of land as to technical requirements of the crop. 
Drainage along the lower Mississippi, begun early in the French régime, was 
justifiable because of the high fertility of the alluvial lands, rather than by reason 
of scarcity. Between 1830 and 1850 the system of levees was gradually extended 
on the east side of the Mississippi to 140 miles above New Orleans, and on the 
west side comprised 1,400 miles of levees, extending to the Arkansas boundary. 
The area reclaimed in Louisiana included 3,500,000 acres of former Federal land.! 

The scarcity of land in older areas was not absolute, but relative to the great 
abundance of fertile land available in frontier regions. The vast potential 
cotton regions in Texas would soon have become available by the extension of 
railroads. Doubtless the Indians would have been expelled from the fertile 
cotton lands of Indian Territory and Oklahoma. Only the very choice lands in 
the newer portions of the South were as yet occupied by slaveholders. The 
era of railway building had just begun when the Civil War broke out. In the 
South Atlantic States the amount of improved land in farms increased 61.5 per 
cent from 1850 to 1910; in the East South Central States, 131.0 per cent; and in 
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the West South Central States, 1832.1 per cent. The percentages of improved 
land to the total land area in these sections in 1850, 1860, and 1910 were as 
follows :!%4 


Section 1850 1860 1910 
SouthpAtlamtick stave atures ee te ai tanger tee ene Pe he 17.4 20.3 28.2 
Bas taSouth Centrale peeeeatn mets cis sat ae eras een ae Bee 16.6 2D.) 38.3 
WiestiSouths@entral sapien ssersetrui ne eum ae ihe i 2.7 Died, 


In view of the above facts the often expressed idea that the slavocracy was about 
to become moribund for lack of territory for expansion appears to have little 
foundation. The lower South in 1860 contained land enough to admit of an 
increase of slave population for many decades. It is probable that Southern 
filibustering in Nicaragua, the demand for the acquisition of Cuba and Mexico, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska struggle were the outgrowth of political impulses 
rather than of economic necessity. The real economic scarcity of the section 
was in labor and capital, not in land. 

Except for periods of excessive speculation or in especially restricted regions, 
such as the rice and sugar districts, land values were not high. In the later 
years of the ante bellum period improved rice plantations in the most favorable 
location for controlling the supply of water sold at from $100 to $150 per acre, 
and rice land without buildings was as high as $70, but this was for irrigated land. 
Unimproved rice lands, well located, were worth $30 to $40 an acre.” As early 
as 1808, in the sugar district south of Pointe Coupée, Louisiana, cleared sugar 
lands brought $40 to $50 an acre. In 1819 prices between Pointe Coupée and 
New Orleans for lands exclusive of improvements varied from $25, probably 
for land with little clearing, to $40 or $50. About 1853 the well improved Fortier 
plantation sold at the rate of $169 per arpent (approximately an acre).!” 

In the course of time alluvial cotton lands came to have considerable value. 
About 1799 cotton land along the Mississippi south of Natchez could be had 
for 50 cents per acre unimproved and for $2 to $10 improved.'2® About 1850 
Mississippi bottom land sold for $12 to $20 an acre uncleared, and as high as $40 
cleared. Well improved cotton plantations sold as high as $100 an acre. Ap- 
parently the level had been about this high as far back as 1819.2 In the black 
prairie of Alabama, after settlement was well established, good cotton plantations 
sold at $25 to $50 an acre.12° 
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The above, however, were the choicest lands in plantation regions. In the 
uplands, from Georgia to the Mississippi river, prices of cotton estates in well 
settled regions ranged from $5 to $25 an acre, according to degree of improve- 
ment and extent of exhaustion. Unimproved lands were considerably cheaper. 
There were extensive areas of inferior lands in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains and of good land remote from transport facilities which could be bought 
for a few cents an acre.™! 

The best lands in Texas were still very cheap. Just before the Civil War the 
fine bottom land of the Brazos valley sold for less than $10 an acre, and ordinary 
upland from a few cents to $5. In 1857 well improved cotton lands near Brennan 
were priced at $10 an acre, and unimproved at $5. Rich second-valley lands 
near Gonzales were estimated at $8 for unimproved and $10 and $20 for 
improved.!” 

The building of railroads increased the values of land in interior districts. 
North Carolina pine lands, formerly worth only a few cents per acre, increased 


TABLE 19.—Value per acre of farm land and buildings, 1850 and 18601 


1850 1860 1850 1860 

dollars dollars dollars dollars 
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1 United States Census, 1860, Agriculture, p. vil; idem. Statistical View: A Compendium of the Seventh 
Census, 169. 


to $3 to $10 after the advent of railroads.* In fact, during the last decade 
there was a very considerable rise of land values, probably due partly to railways 
and partly to high prices of cotton and other crops, as shown in Table 19. 

In the cotton States land values tended to vary with the longer swings of 
cotton prices. We have already noted the high prices for cotton land engendered 
by the speculative crazes of 1817-1819 and 1834-1837. Serious reactions oc- 
curred. In 1842 it was declared that lands in Mississippi which had commanded 
$40 to $50 per acre at the height of the land boom could be bought for $1 to $10. 
The long depression of the forties caused land values to sag noticeably in the older 
cotton regions. In 1843 land in Chester District, South Carolina, had declined 
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50 per cent in value during the past three years. The high cotton prices of the 
next decade resulted in a definite improvement. In 1859 it was declared that 
the prices of lands in North Carolina had doubled since 1848. In Beaufort 
County they had increased 500 per cent.!*4 

It is probable that prior to 1850 cotton prices exerted a greater influence on 
the prices of land in the general farming areas of Virginia than did the prices of 
any of the principal crops grown in those areas; and the relationship was inverse. 
The rise in the prices of Negroes preceding the crisis of 1837, associated with high 
cotton prices, tended to depress land prices in Virginia, particularly in areas of 
large slave population.'* Cotton prices, however, were only one of a number of 
complex interrelationships between economic conditions in the lower South and 
prices of land in the farming States. High cotton prices tended to make slaves 
high, and this increased the costs of production by slave labor in the farming 
States, although somewhat offset by higher profits from slave increase. Pros- 
perity in the Southwest tended to induce emigration from the older States and 
reduce the demand for farm lands. In some measure, however, the same general 
economic conditions that stimulated speculation in the Southwest operated also 
in the older farming regions. The wildcat banking issues and general infla- 
tion following the War of 1812 stimulated land values in Virginia in spite of the 
opposite influence of extravagant prices for cotton and slaves.'%* The period 
of depression in the forties was experienced in Virginia as well as in the lower 
South.#7 In Kentucky and Tennessee, as we have noted, high prices for staples 
in the lower South tended to increase demand for food products,'** thus tending 
to stimulate land values in these border States. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the value of uplands in Tidewater 
Virginia had been reduced to a very low point, partly through soil exhaustion 
and partly through influence of the system of large holdings, and continued low 
throughout the period. Thus, in 1841 land in Surrey County was reported to 
range from $1.50 to $10 per acre. South of James River the average value in 
1835 was reported as well below $8. In 1839 “good lands” near Portsmouth 
could be had for $5 to $8 an acre. The same year farms in Gloucester County 
were reported to average about $33.1%9 The statement was made in 1845 that 
improved farms could be bought at $3 to $20 per acre throughout the whole of 
the ‘‘Peninsula” except around Hampton and in the lower part of York County. 
Good farms off the rivers and some on the rivers could be had for $5 to $10 per 
acre.4° Plantations in King George County, along the Rappahannock and 
Potomac, ranged from $15 to $20 per acre. In Charlotte County, in southern 
Virginia, improved farm lands ranged commonly from $10 to $15 in the two 


134 A priculiurist, III, 257; South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), App., 
p. 6; North Carolina Planter, II, 308; cf. South Carolina, Geological and Agricultural Survey, Report 
(Lieber, 1856), p. 129. 

135 Farmers’ Register, III, 128; V, 128. 

136 Tbid., III, 29; V, 363. 

137 Southern Planter, V1, 30. See below, p. 914. 

188 See above, p. 459. 

189 Farmers’ Register, 11, 265; VI, 189; VII, 235; TX, 565; cf. zbid., V, 6. 

140 Southern Planter, V, 161. For other illustrations, see zbid., IX, 350. 
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decades preceding 1836.1 The lower prices quoted above were largely for up- 
lands, with the usual complement of old fields, marsh, and other inferior lands. 
The higher prices probably represent well improved plantations having more or 
less alluvial land associated with the uplands. Good lands in the valleys of 
the James and Rappahannock ranged from $50 to $100 per acre throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and even as high as $300, although this was 
exceptional.1? 

In general farming areas such as western and northern Maryland, the Eastern 
Shore, the Valley of Virginia, the valleys of east Tennessee, the bluegrass region 
of Kentucky, and northern Missouri, land values, ranging for the most part from 
$25 to $50 per acre and sometimes even more, were higher than in the greater 
part of the upland plantation regions of the lower South." Across the Potomac 
from Washington land was said to be worth about $30 per acre as early as 1815. 
In 1853 farms were pointed out in Albemarle County, Virginia, that would 
bring $30 to $60 an acre. The rougher foothill country of Amherst and Nelson 
counties was valued at $12 to $20. In 1855 good farm land in Rockingham 
County, which included part of the Great Valley, sold for nearly double the price 
of good farm land in Albemarle County, east of the Blue Ridge. In Rockbridge 
County, also partly in the Valley, the best bottom lands were worth $100 an 
acre, but mountain lands were as low as 10 cents. Rolling arable uplands ranged 
from $5 to $50.4 About 1819 improved land in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, was valued at $15 an acre. In western Maryland good farms were prob- 
ably higher. In the fifties it was declared that land in Maryland “of late years’’ 
had risen as much in value as in Pennsylvania.’ In 1817 prime farms near 
Lexington, Kentucky, could be had for $40 to $50 per acre. After the crash in 
1819, however, lands that previously brought $200 an acre might be had for $25. 
Near Paris, Kentucky, about 1820, some of the “finest land in Kentucky”’ could 
be purchased for $40 an acre. In Washington County, south of theKentucky 
river, improved farm land was $40 to $50. In 1816 Kentucky land near the 
Tennessee boundary was from $10 to $20. About 1856 good bluegrass lands 
in various parts of the State were quoted at $30 to $200 an acre, but probably 
mostly from $50 to $100.%° In the Nashville Basin good improved farm land in 
the fifties was valued at $50 to $60. An official tabulation of average values 


“41 Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), p. 23; 
Farmers’ Register, 111, 372; IV, 376. 

2 American Agriculturist, III, 104; De Bow’s Review, XXIII, 297; Godley, Letters from America, 
II, 202; Farmers’ Register, V, 363; V1, 189. 

48 Tbid., I1, 390; III, 29; United States, Dept. Agric., Annual Report, 1864, p. 20; idem, Patent 
Office, Annual Reports, Agricultwre, 1852, p. 95; 1854, p. 193; Martin, J., Gazetteer of Virginia, 
100; La Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 165; Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, I, 
49; Godley, Letters from America, II, 202; De Bow’s Review, X, 68; XVIII, 60; XXV, 164; Melish, 
Travels, I1, 190; Fearon, Sketches of America, 235; Olmsted, F. L., Journey through Texas, 19; United 
States Agricultural Society, Journal, VIII, 188. 

4 Farmers’ Register, 1, 552; V, 8; Southern Planter, XIII, 142; XV, 56, 372. 

“5 Russell, R., North America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 134; Faux, Memorable Days in America 
(Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XI), 129, 148. 

“8 [bid., 14, 186; Welby, Visit to North America, 225; Warden, Account of the United States, II, 340 ; 
Kentucky State Agricultural Society, Report, 1856-1857, pp. 540, 545; 1858-1859, p. 124. 
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biennially from 1836 to 1856 shows a downward trend from 1836 to 1846 and 
then a steady upward trend until 1856.14” 


TENANCY AND TENANT CONTRACTS 


Since no statistics of tenancy are available, we can only infer from general 
accounts its extent and character. It is probable that in the post colonial period 
tenancy was less prevalent in eastern Virginia and Maryland than in the earlier 
period, and that it did not make much headway elsewhere in the South. This 
seems to be indicated by the scarcity of references to it. It also seems to be a 
logical conclusion from the prevailing conditions. The decadence of commercial 
agriculture in the Tidewater after the Revolutionary War, the breaking up of 
the great estates, and other causes probably tended to reduce the prevalence 
of tenancy. The competition of Western lands tended to drain off all but the 
most inert of the landless white population.’4® In the lower South Negroes were 
not free to become croppers or tenants in considerable numbers before the Civil 
War. Many of the whites with little capital preferred to leave the vicinity of 
large plantations and seek their fortunes in areas of cheap land. In the post 
colonial South, therefore, prior to the Civil War, tenancy was probably casual, 
incidental, and transitory. 

Occasional instances occurred as an arrangement for getting land cleared. 
Thus, in early Kentucky proprietors of large tracts were offering to let land 
free of rent on condition of clearing a certain part each year.“° In 1820 an 
absentee Georgia landowner wrote that he was renting 400 acres of land with 
improvements, of which 130 acres were cleared, for the nominal price of $50 a 
year, as a means of safeguarding buildings and timber. 

There were certain exceptions to the general scarcity of tenancy. Thus, 
about 1835, in the Eastern Shore, lack of emigration had caused lands to be 
comparatively high in value and gave rise to a good deal of tenancy. Poor land 
was rented for “‘never less than one-third of the grain, and also of the smaller... 
crops of castor beans and sweet potatoes, the tenant furnishing labor and work 
stock.” Land of a little better quality paid two fifths of the corn and one third 
of the oats and smaller crops. Good land was readily rented for one half the 
crops. Renting was from year to year, but tenants did not move frequently. 
The situation on the Eastern Shore contrasted sharply with that across the Bay, 
where good tenants were few and the renting terms much more liberal." About 
1840 some tenancy was reported in the valleys of east Tennessee. Payment 
of a third of the grain was customary, but on the choicest lands the share varied 
between a third and a half. In a South Carolina act of 1812, passed to enable 
landlords to repossess land after the termination of leases, it was declared that 

“47 Tennessee, State Agricultural Bureau, First Biennial Report, 1855-1856, pp. 167, 170; 1856- 


1857, p. 25. Concerning a similar trend in Missouri, see Valley Farmer (St. Louis), VI, 245. 

48 Rowland, George Mason, 1, 378; II, 14, 21. 

“49 Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Nov. 7, 1795, advertisements in this and succeeding issues; cf. 
Williams, S. C., Beginnings of West Tennessee, 205. 

180 Niles’ Register, XVIII, 47. 

181 Farmers’ Register, 111, 236-239. 

182 Smith, J. G., East Tennessee, 25. 
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tenants frequently made a practice of holding over such lands.* In 1843 
Edmund Ruffin reported that in Chester District, South Carolina, though land 
values had recently fallen by one half and the best would not bring over $10 
an acre, farms still rented at the customary rates of $2 an acre or a third of the 
grain and a fourth of the cotton, a system of shares prevalent since the Civil 
War. Ruffin remarked that this was exorbitant rent for such poor land, and 
fell most heavily ‘“‘on poor people, who can neither buy nor move away.”!4 
About the close of the colonial period, as we have noted, long leases were rapidly 
disappearing in Virginia and Maryland. It is probable that yearly leases 
became generally prevalent early in the nineteenth century. An editorial in 
the American Farmer in 1847 deplored the prevalence of short leases, attributing 
the exhaustion of the land partly to their influence. In Maryland the evil 
results were probably aggravated by a decision of a Baltimore court in the follow- 
ing year giving to the landlord all manure produced on a leasehold.** Another 
colonial practice that seems to have declined was that of letting land or land and 
slaves to overseers on a share basis. The system came to be recognized as objec- 
tionable, particularly because it stimulated methods resulting in soil exhaustion. 


183 South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), V, 676. 

154 South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), App., p. 6. 

155 4 series (1846-8), II, 306; III, 354. For interesting suggestions as to desirable terms to be in- 
cluded in a Virginia cash lease, see Jefferson, Farm Book, 119 (Photostat copy, Library of Congress). 

188 Farmers’ Register, 1, 37; 1V, 1; Taylor, J., Arator, 74-78. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CHANGES IN THE SUPPLY OF SLAVE LABOR 


Changes in Relative Importance of Various Sources of Supply, 648. The External Slave Trade 
as a Source of Supply, 648. Natural Increase of Slave Population, 650. The Geographic 
Shift in Slave Population and Changes in Proportion of Slaves, 650. The Internal Slave Trade, 
658. Commercial Slave Breeding, 661. Prices of Slaves, 663. Rates of Hire, 667. Agitation 
for Reopening the Slave Trade, 668. 


CHANGES IN RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


The legal prohibition of the external slave trade ultimately exerted a profound 
influence on the supply of labor and general economic life. While there was 
considerable evasion of the Federal laws prohibiting the trade, enforcement was 
sufficiently effective to shift the principal basis of supply from importation to 
natural increase, and consequently to change the nature of the costs of maintain- 
ing the supply. Among the other results were important geographic shifts in 
slave population, changes in the adequacy of the labor supply, a notable increase 
in slave values and corresponding modifications in care and condition of slaves, 
a greater economy in their use, and important political movements looking toward 
modification of restrictions on the external slave trade. 

There were certain minor sources of increase and decrease of negligible impor- 
tance, such as occasional instances of voluntary enslavement and the kidnapping 
of free Negroes, which was sufficiently extensive to lead to repressive legislation 
in thirteen Southern States.1 Emancipation and escape from bondage were 
minor sources of depletion of supply. According to census estimates, fugitive 
slaves numbered 1,011 in 1850 and 803 in 1860.? 


THE EXTERNAL SLAVE TRADE AS A SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


During the Revolutionary War and until near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the external trade was subjected to prohibitory acts recommended by 
the Continental Congress and passed by various States, and by 1787 it was legal 
only in the Carolinas and Georgia. North Carolina maintained a prohibitive 
duty, and in that year South Carolina began a series of temporary acts of pro- 
hibition, which ended in 1803.2 In 1793 Georgia prohibited the introduction 
of “any negro, mulatto, or any other slave into that state,” and in 1798 even 
included a prohibitory clause in the new constitution. Gradually, however, 


1 Collins, W. H., Domestic Slave Trade, 84-86; Northup, Twelve Years a Slave, passim; Paxton, 
Letters on Slavery, 30 n. 

2 United States, Statistical View: A Compendium of the Seventh Census, 64; United States Census, 
1860, Population, p. xvi; cf. Halle, Bawmwollproduktion, 1, 147. 

3 Virginia Statutes (Hening), IX, 471; XII, 182; South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), V, 38, 91, 204, 
248, 284, 330, 377, 397; Georgia Laws (Prince, 1822), p. 455; United States, Journals of the Continental 
Congress, 1V, 258. See the account of the political history of this legislation, in Phillips, U. B., Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, 135-138. 

4 Georgia Laws (Prince, 1822), pp. 455, 559; cf. Baltimore Daily Intelligencer, Jan. 24, 1794; Guardian 
of Freedom (Frankfort, Ky.), Sept. 25, 1798. 
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opposition declined, and the influence of these States was largely responsible for 
the postponement of Federal legislation before 1808 to make the constitutional 
clause effective.® 

The period 1790-1808 was one of great activity in the slave trade. From 1795 
to 1804 inclusive the allowance of slaves for English ships clearing for Africa 
from England was estimated at 380,893. The trade to North America for 1790- 
1800 was estimated by Henry C. Carey at 26,197.’ It was very active in the 
next decade, estimated by Von Halle at 40,000 in all. According to Professor 
W. H. Collins, however, 39,075 were imported at Charleston alone during the 
twelve months preceding February, 1804,° and Representative 5. L. Mitchell, 
of New York, declared on February 14, 1804, that in the past twelve months 
20,000 Negroes had been imported into South Carolina and Georgia.!° 

After the external slave trade became illegal, it ceased to be relatively as impor- 
tant a source of labor supply as formerly. Nevertheless, there was a great deal 
of illicit importation... Du Bois has shown that the efforts of the Federal 
authorities to suppress the trade in the earlier years were worse than half- 
hearted.” In 1819 annual importation was estimated by Wright, of Virginia, 
at 15,000 and by Middleton, of South Carolina, at 13,000. In the previous year 
General James Tallmadge, of New York, estimated the number introduced during 
the past year at 14,000. After 1812 enforcement was more efficient, having 
been strengthened by supplementary legislation. In 1818-19, however, the 
illicit trade of Louisiana alone was estimated at 10,000 for the past year.!? From 
1825 to 1850 the trade seems to have been carried on in somewhat diminished 
extent. In the last decade preceding the Civil War agitation for reopening the 
slave trade and rapidly rising slave values probably stimulated an increase. 
Collins estimates illicit traffic as follows: 


TSOSHALS20 SETA cee are Bact IAT, onc ne nea A MUR AOE I AE Rape RETR AES 60,000 
TS 201830 seivinsele ciepaceye capstan che ean neayia sl at ole ou le fan deep eR aR kc A 50,000 
PS S3O—184.0 0 onsale ahaa unmet tags lig ate bee cane a tia cube raat emtsne Ue Raiie pa A ung a ae 40 ,000 
PSA OATS SOR Cra oa te Aten Ce caer ets aree Rv atig oRe) LSat Bt a aN Us Oe ROT Ee Oe A 50,000 
PS SORTS GO shies al Wen nl cele acre abe aia Ata Ul Ma Una i Re In 70,000 

ft Bo) i tao Mae POE a NAILIN RSs A CAL a NT A Ale OMS Bee AL NES aR ee 270,000 


The aggregate number is estimated by Du Bois at 250,000.15 


5Du Bois, pe Sen of the African Slave-Trade, 51, 69-72; Phillips, U. B., American Negro 
Slavery, 139-147 

6 Williams, G, , Liverpool Privateers and Slave Trade, App., pp. 680, 685. 

7 The Slave Trade, 6. 

® Baumwollproduktion, 49. 

9 Domestic Slave Trade, 12. 

10 Du Bois, Suppression of the African Slave-Trade, 85. 

ll This evidence has been brought together by Professor Du Bois. ‘Enforcement of the Slave Trade 
Laws,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1891, pp. 161-172. A more complete study of the slave 
trade. by the same writer is the Suppression of the African Slave-Trade. A short but independent treat- 
ment is given by Mr. W. H. Collins. Domestic Slave Trade, Chap. I. 

2 Suppression of the African Slave-Trade, 108-118. 

18 Collins, W. H., Domestic Slave Trade, 16; Du Bois, Suppression of the African Slave-Trade, 124; 
Niles’ Register, XV, 269. 

4 Du Bois, Suppression of the African Slave-Trade, 123, 128, 178-182; Collins, W. H., Domestic 
Slave Trade, 20. 

1 “Enforcement of the Slave Trade,’”’ in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1891, p. 173. 
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NATURAL INCREASE OF SLAVE POPULATION 


Since vital statistics for the South during this period are too inadequate to be 
of much value,'* it is probable that an approximate estimate of rate of natural 
increase may be secured by subtracting estimated net additions to the Negro 
population through the slave trade from the total increase of Negro population, 
and assuming that the rate for the natural increase of slaves was the same as the 
rate thus obtained for all Negroes. This assumption appears fairly justified 
because free Negroes were but a small percentage of the entire Negro population, 
although the natural rate of increase for free Negroes was probably lower than 
for slaves.!7 (Table 20.) The rate of natural increase shows considerable change 
from decade to decade. The degree of variation, however, is no greater than is 
indicated by similar statistics after the Civil War. ‘The lower rates in the later 
decades run counter to the assumption that rising values of slaves and the 
resulting premium on good treatment and encouragement of breeding stimulated 
a higher rate of increase. A contemporary statistician attributed the decrease 


TasLe 20.—Estimated number of slaves imported and estimated natural rates of increase of Negro population 
in the United States by decades, 1790-1860! 


1790-1800 | 1800-1810 | 1810-1820 | 1820-1830 | 1830-1840 | 1840-1850 | 1850-1860 


Estimated number of slaves 


importediy nr sacs wee aie 30,000 | 60,000 | 50,000 | 40,000 | 40,000 | 55,000 | 75,000 
Estimated natural rate of increase 
of Negro population..... pe ayers 28.3 31.6 25.0 BD) 2 21.7 24.7 20.0 


1 See footnote 17. 


in rates to the larger percentage of adults in the population of the earlier period, 
resulting from the colonial slave trade.’* It is probable that the increasing 
importance of the relatively lower rate of increase of the free Negro population 
was also partly responsible. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC SHIFT IN SLAVE POPULATION AND CHANGES IN 
PROPORTION OF SLAVES 


One of the most striking phases of the expansion of Southern agriculture was 
the shift of slave population from the older planting regions—particularly the 
border States—to the newer planting regions in the lower South. (See slave 
maps, Figs.2,3,4,and5.) By calculating the difference between the natural rate 
of increase and the actual rate in the selling States, as shown by the census, 


16 The only vital statistics for the period are for the decades 1850 and 1860. These are far from 
complete—especially those for 1850. United States Census, 1850, pp. xxxix—xli; ibid., 1860, Population, 
pp. vii-vili, xxxvili-xlv. ; : 

17 See pp. 524, 938. The estimate of the slave trade in the table is employed as a statistical device 
to reduce the margin of error in calculating the rates of increase of Negro population. Unless the esti- 
mates are more than 50 per cent inaccurate, less error is involved in employing them than in not em- 
ploying them. ne 

18 United States Census, 1860, Population, p. viii. 
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Collins has estimated the transfer of slaves from selling States to buying 
States in the various decades as follows :'° 


ADR Oa ea aerte obla ice ewido SUG de no Sek Sele wommAA bab os be come atamnnaS b 124,000 
TV83OSUSA0 Mee Resa eer albriners eb oye yea ceatcu score secan feel Mec Me eietn ce cr: Ea MeeeMenINnAS ce 265,000 
het O Kee Renan Bie KinemG duidog a eae Bab eS Cram ete odio d oad ao alien dos Gmalen 146 ,000 
TCI Kel0 heen Raed OHM OIOIMN AN ain'n dad odie c 6's cidibns cia eaINn moras ain ac 207 ,000 


These estimates are on the assumption that in the decade 1820-1830 the sell- 
ing States included Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and the District of Columbia. It is assumed that the buying States included 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Missouri, with 
Florida added after 1830 and Texas after 1850, while South Carolina and Mis- 
souri were transferred to the selling group. The division into two groups, while 
it indicates roughly the magnitude of the movement, obscures some important 
aspects of it. Within each group of States important inter-State, and even intra- 
State transfers of slaves weretaking place. Thus, slaves were being carried from 
east to west in the buying group. From 1830to 1860 slavesfrom the other selling 
States were pouring into the newer parts of Missouri, even though during much 
of the period the older sections of the State were transferring slaves to the 
lower South. Although North Carolina is classed as a selling State, slaves were 
probably introduced in large numbers into the rapidly expanding tobacco and 
cotton sections of the State, especially during the decade 1850 to 1860. 
While slaves were pouring into west Tennessee, they were probably being carried 
out of middle Tennessee during the later decades. The decade 1790 to 1830, 
of course, witnessed the transfer of a large number from Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina to Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The percentage of slave population to total population of the South declined 
from 1790 to 1800 (See Table 21), a decade of considerable immigration from the 
North to Kentucky and the seaboard States. After 1800 the percentage in- 
creased until 1820, attributable partly to the external slave trade, though illicit 
after 1808, and to the high natural rate of increase among slaves. For the next 
two decades the percentage remained the same as in 1820, and then a period of 
decline set in, continuing until 1860. The variations, however, were minor. 
Throughout the entire period the proportion of slave population was approxi- 
mately one third of the total population. In the border States the percentage 
of slaves to total population declined steadily from 32.0 in 1790 to 22.3 in 1860. 
This change is explicable in terms of the internal slave trade, the emigration of 
slaveholders with their slaves, extensive emancipation in Maryland and Delaware, 
and some Northern immigration to the border States. In Kentucky and Mis- 
souri the course of change in percentage of slaves followed that of the lower South, 
increasing up to 1830 and thereafter declining. In Missouri this was due mainly 
to the heavy immigration of nonslaveholders after 1830. In Maryland and 
Delaware there was an almost unbroken decline from 1790 to 1860. In Virginia 


9 Domestic Slave Trade, 61-67. 
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the decrease was continuous after 1810. North Carolina and Tennessee were 
anomalous in that there was a steady and unbroken increase for the entire period, 
with the exception of 1830-1840 in North Carolina. One explanation is that 
these States were especially important as sources of white emigration to other 
States. In 1860 North Carolina contained only one tenth as many white people 
who had come from outside the State as had emigrated from the State, Ten- 
nessee sent out more than twice as many as had been received. Furthermore, 
western Tennessee received large accessions of slaves. At the beginning of the 
period both States were pioneer farming communities, but cotton transformed 
much of northeastern and south central North Carolina and central and western 
Tennessee into plantation areas. In the lower South there was a decline in the 


TABLE 21.—Per cent of slave population to total population, by States, 1790-1860" 


States 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 
Alabama se Ges ileal ic citat ea em ener Aes 32.7 | 38.1 | 42.9 | 44.4 | 45.1 
Arkansas. (ie Sco: di. cigaueve pha eanaelt /. ono | sess | cooe | Ul] MSH | AD.2 | 204 | BS.8 
Dela wanes Sieve ec kaees Oaphe etary ove IS.O 9.6) Set) G2 481) S98) 2.51 1.0 
Aes ato vemeentans rue. (AMIR, A cde aries alte Shaan Uae oe ene needs SAAN GAT WD Aoe Qui 4470 
(GeOT a ane Oye eet ei aiea tree a Pci 35.5 | 36.5 | 41.7 | 43.9 | 42.1 | 40.6 | 42.1 | 43.7 
Kentucky. ak ee ie 16.1 | 18.3 | 19.8 | 22.5 | 24.0 | 23.4 | 21.5 | 19.5 
IoWisia nana eee Pine ata arated tt sta .... | .... | 45.3 | 45.0 | 50.8 | 47.8 | 47.3 | 40.9 
Miarylan citi can Ee Bice git ie 32.2 | 30.9 | 29.3 | 26.4 | 23.0 | 19.1 | 15.5 | 12.7 
IMISSISSIDDIn eat reece eee en .... | 33.8 | 36.0 | 43.5 | 48.1 | 52.0 | 51.1 | 55.2 
I NEO Da Ee nate Gian ae eet eay Oe el meal a arsine ies sooo | coos | 19,8 | 18.81 179 | 15.2 | 19.9] O20 
INorthy Carolinas anya ern er enn re D8 | 2D | 80,4) |) S221) | 88.8 |) 32.0 || 39.2 |) Gsh4! 
Soma Canam, oo 5occsogoedecdeasg000e. 43.0 | 42.3 | 47.3 | 51.4 | 54.3 | 55.0 | 57.6 | 57.2 
MREMM ESSEC iyese Berd emi eMtee soo eT oe isles 9.6 | 12.9 | 17.0 | 18.9 | 20.8 | 22.1 | 23.9 | 24.8 
MEX A'S Wy csp nt ORY seats fates moeR Lee cp sia aut a cil i treee Rem Furi te Orn OOS, ns AC seer eee 7 PA] eae oe Ute 04 
Aisbyeahob Esa Aor len ul stn ety nSIeNR lets league 39.2 | 39.3 | 40.3 | 39.9 | 38.8 | 36.3 | 33.2 | 30.7 
Sorntdlavesan SRW, osononogvocobeouoonovocs)| G59 | S267 |) S8.4b) HO GO | G0! 39.5 || 4.8 
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1 United States Census, 1860, Population, 599-604. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky’ 
Missouri, North Carolina, and Tennessee are included in the group of border States, and the remaining 
States, in the lower South. 


percentage of slave population to total population from 1790 to 1800. From 
that time there was a steady and rapid increase up to 1830; in 1840 there was no 
change but during the next two decades a notable decrease, in spite of the fact 
that the slave population of these States was constantly recruited from the 
domestic slave trade and illicit importations. 

The fact that from 1840 to 1860 slavery was relatively declining even in the 
lower South appears to have been due partly to the fact that in spite of the alleged 
discouraging influence of slavery on immigration, the lower South was a large 
gainer by net white immigration. In 1860 the free population of the lower 
South, including Texas, from outside the section, numbered 641,475, of whom 
381,720 were from the border States, 85,687 from the rest of the United States, 
and 174,068 from abroad. There were 111,351 free persons living in the United 
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States outside the lower South who were natives of that section, making for the 
lower South a net gain of 530,124 free persons.?” Ifit may be assumed that virtu- 
ally all this net gain by white migration consisted of people who had come in 
after 1830, it will be obvious that it was considerably less than the estimated 
increase of slaves for the same period attributed to the external slave trade and 
the movement of slaves to the lower South, by perhaps as many as 200,000.7 
However, in the statistics of net gain of free population no allowance is made 
for the loss by mortality of persons who came in during the three decades, while 
the statistics of net slave importations represent the net estimated increase at 
the end of each decade. The actual net gain by white migration must have been 
greater than the apparent gain. 

Another probable explanation for the decrease in percentage of slave popula- 
tion is the fact that the rate of natural increase was higher for whites than for 
slaves. This conclusion was frequently asserted during the ante bellum period 
both as a result of observation and of local studies of vital statistics.” By de- 
ducting for the decades 1830-1860 the somewhat uncertain statistics of foreign 
white immigration of the United States census,” the net natural increase of white 
population for the entire United States was 29.5 per cent from 1830 to 1840, 
26.8 per cent from 1840 to 1850, and 23.8 per cent from 1850 to 1860, as compared 
with estimated rates of 21.7, 24.7, and 20.0 respectively for the Negro population. 
Assuming that the same rates for white population prevailed in the lower South, 
a preponderant rate of natural increase for the white population is indicated as 
at least partly responsible for the decreasing percentage of slaves. 

Of the individual States comprising the lower South, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, and South Carolina show a continuous increase in the percentage of slaves, 
excepting a small decline in South Carolina for the decades ending in 1800 and 
1860. The same general trend was characteristic of Mississippi, with the excep- 
tion of a slight decline from 1840 to 1850, while a very notable increase in the 
percentage of slave population occurred from 1850 to 1860. In Louisiana there 
was a decline after 1830, but outside of New Orleans the proportion of slaves 
increased steadily. In Florida the percentage increased rapidly from 1830 to 
1840, but decreased during the next two decades. In Georgia the percentage 
increased until 1820, declined from 1820 to 1840, during the great rush of planters 
to the Southwest, and increased again from 1840 to 1860. Georgia was a halfway 
region in westward migration, one stream of migration from the north and east 
was entering the State, while another stream was flowing on to the Southwest. 

20 From the same figures Von Halle came to the opposite conclusion, that the lower South was a 
heavy loser in net migration. Bawmwollproduktion, I, 141. This was due to the fact that he included 
Tennessee and North Carolina with the lower South. As a matter of fact, the remainder of the lower 
South gained largely by emigration from Tennessee and North Carolina, while those States also lost a 
Saute part of their white population by emigration to the Northern States or to the other border 

2 Eyen allowing for the fact that in estimating the internal movement of slaves Tennessee was 
grouped with the buying States. 

2 United States Census, 1860, Population, p. viii. 


wars p. xix, gives 552,000 for 1830 to 1840, 1,558,300 for 1840 to 1850, and 2,707,624 for 1850 
to L 
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THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE 


It is impossible to say definitely what percentage of the movement of slaves 
to the lower South was comprised in the domestic slave trade, although it has 
been estimated by Collins at about two fifths.4 There is abundant evidence 
that the domestic slave trade came to be of considerable magnitude. In 1835 
a writer in the Farmers’ Register declared Virginia slaves were being carried to the 
Southwest by thousands, ‘‘and we cannot even enter into competition with them 
for their purchase . . . The price here is not regulated by our profits but by the 
profits of their labor in other states.”> About 1823 a contemporary estimate 
placed the number sold out of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia at 10,000 to 
15,000 per year. In 1832 the number from Virginia alone was estimated at 
6,000 per annum.”* About 1836 the movement from Virginia was enormous. 
An estimate published in October, 1836, probably exaggerated, placed the total 
number in the past twelve months at 120,000, of whom 80,000 were carried out 
by their emigrating masters.?” 

The transfer of slaves from less profitable to more profitable regions began in 
the colonial period. About the beginning of the nineteenth century the move- 
ment included the transfer of many slaves from New York and New Jersey to 
the South.?® In the last decade of the eighteenth century and the early decades 
of the nineteenth some of the movement was from Virginia and Maryland west- 
ward into Kentucky and Missouri. Phillips thinks the domestic slave trade, 
as distinguished from migration with their masters, did not become very impor- 
tant before about 1815.28 The principal movement was from the border States 
to the lower South. In the last two decades of the ante bellum period Kentucky 
and Missouri became selling States. The movement from the former was so 
heavy during most of the last decade that it virtually offset the natural rate of 
increase. South Carolina was also a selling State in that period.*° Mr. W. H. 
Collins holds that the sale of slaves from South Carolina began as early as 1830.*! 
The exodus with their masters began earlier. James H. Hammond estimated 
that in the decade 1830-1840 South Carolina slaves were carried out of the State, 
largely by their emigrating masters, at the rate of 8,300 per year.” 

A number of States passed laws from time to time to exclude slaves of whatever 
character, brought from other States. The Revolutionary enthusiasm, as we 
have noted, caused several commonwealths to pass laws against the external 
slave trade. In 1792 citizens of South Carolina passed resolutions that no 


24 Domestic Slave Trade, 61-67. 

211, 763. 

2 Blane, Excursion through the United States and Canada, 226; Dew, Review of the Debate of the Virginia 
Legislature of 1831 and 1832, p. 48; cf. Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics in the United States, 219. 

27 Virginia Times, quoted in Niles’ Register, LI, 83. 

28 Southern Planter, X1, 80. 

29 For his summary of the evidence, see American Negro Slavery, 188-190. 

30 Address of the Honorable Edward Bates, in Missouri State Agricultural Society, Report of the 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Fair, 11. For indications of the extent of the movement from Ken- 
tucky, see McDougle, Slavery in Kentucky, 23-28, Tucker, G., Letters from Virginia, 29-31; Olmsted, 
F.L., Journey in the Back Country, 283-285; Hammond, M. B., Cotton Industry, 53. 

31 Domestic Slave Trade, 63. 

32 Address delivered before the South Carolina Instituté, Nov. 20, 1849, p. 7. * 

33 See above, p. 648. 
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Negro or person of mixed blood should henceforth be imported into the State or 
sold thither from other States.* In 1778 Virginia prohibited the introduction of 
slaves, making exception of those brought in by owners from other States with 
no intention of selling, and of servants brought in by travellers for a transitory 
stay. Exception was made in 1796 for persons owning lands in the State who 
brought back slaves carried into another State, provided the latter had not 
been sold or hired in the meantime. In 1806 the introduction of slaves under any 
pretext was forbidden, but exception was made in 1811 for persons acquiring 
slaves by inheritance, devise, or marriage. By act of 1812 importation of slaves 
born in the United States was permitted provided that within three months 
females between the ages of ten and thirty years were reéxported, but in 1819 
restrictions were removed except on criminal slaves.** Maryland prohibited the 
introduction of slaves, with the exception of those brought in by owners taking 
up residence, by a series of acts in 1783, 1791, 1794, and 1796. In 1831 importa- 
tion was absolutely prohibited, but in 1849 all laws excluding slaves, except 
criminals, were repealed.*® In 1786 North Carolina prohibited the introduction 
of slaves from States which had passed laws for freeing slaves, and in 1795 pro- 
hibited the introduction of slaves over fifteen years of age from the West Indies. 
In the previous year the introduction of slaves from other States was prohibited, 
with the usual exceptions in favor of owners coming to reside and persons inherit- 
ing. The various laws prohibiting importation were repealed early in the nine- 
teenth century.*7 A number of other border States forbade introduction of 
slaves except by immigrants. This became the settled policy of Kentucky after 
1792, and of Tennessee from 1826 until 1855, when the importation of slaves 
as merchandise was permitted. The Missouri constitution of 1820 gave the 
legislature power to prohibit commercial introduction of slaves, but this power 
was never exercised.*8 

Most of the States of the lower South followed a vacillating policy with a tend- 
ency in the last two or three decades to favor importation. South Carolina 
maintained a policy of exclusion, with varying exceptions as to immigrants, 
travellers, and legatees, from 1787 to 1803, and again from 1816 to 1818. In 
1823 general importation was legalized, but slaves carried to the West Indies, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, or any State north of the Potomac were for- 
bidden to return to South Carolina.#® Georgia passed an exclusion act in 1798 
excepting slaves introduced by immigrants. The law was reénacted in 1816, 
but in 1817 exception was made for citizens importing for their own use but not 
for sale. This legislation was repealed in 1824, revived in 1829, again repealed 
in 1842, only to be revived again with certain safeguards, in 1851.4 The Mis- 

%! Virginia Chronicle and Norfolk and Portsmouth General Advertiser (Norfolk), Sept. 22, 1792. 

® Virginia Statutes (Hening), IX, 472; Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 2, 6, 8; Collins, W. H., 
Domestic Slave Trade, 111. 

% Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, 11, 19-23. 

37 Tbid., 84; Collins, W. H., Domestic Slave Trade, 116, 118. . 

8 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, Il, 14-17, 91, 94; Kentucky Statutes (Wickliffe), 629. Com- 
ment on the law will be found in Hall’s Wilmington Gazette, Mar. 8, 1798; cf. Collins, W. H., Domestic 
Slave Trade, 135-137; Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 45 

39 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 95-98. 


“ [bid., 101-103; Georgia Session Laws, 1816, p. 198; 1817, p. 139; 1824, p. 124; 1829, p. 171; 1842, 
p. 165; 1851-52, pp. 263-367. 
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sissippi constitution of 1817 authorized exclusion of slaves introduced for sale, 
and in 1819 the legislature imposed a tax of $20 per head on them, but two years 
later restrictions were removed except for criminals. The constitution of 1832 
forbade commercial introduction after May 1, 1833. An act of 1837 provided 
that notes given in exchange for slaves imported should be void. Finally, in 1846 
the constitution was amended, and the legislature repealed the act of exclusion.*! 
In Alabama commercial introduction was prohibited in 1827. The act was re- 
pealed in 1829, reénacted in 1832, but again repealed in the same year. In 1826 
Louisiana prohibited commercial importation, but the act was repealed in 1828. 
The following year an act was passed prohibiting introduction of criminal slaves 
and children separate from the mother, but it was repealed in 1831. In 1832 
Louisiana again prohibited commercial importation, but in 1833 the act was 
repealed.” 

The trade was well organized. In most towns of importance there were dealers 
who bought and sold imported or local slaves, or sold on commission, conducting 
auctions of their own stock and that of others. There were a number of large 
firms with headquarters in important cities of the border States and branch houses 
in the lower South. Representatives were sent far and wide through the country 
to purchase slaves, who were loaded on coastal ships or sent through the country 
in large coffles.“ 

Generally speaking, the sale of slaves was not popular in the South, although 
the sentiment grew weaker as economic pressure for transfer from border States 
to lower South grew stronger. There were undoubtedly many masters who 
refused to sell except in cases of extreme necessity or under circumstances where 
sale worked no hardship to slaves; and in many cases great sacrifices were made 
to keep a slave family together. Many planters migrated to the West to avoid 
disposing of their slaves.“* The details of the trade were too shocking and painful 
to be regarded without aversion. The slave trader himself was looked upon 
with contempt.” According to Olmsted, the rich men of the Southwest held 
the Virginia planters in contempt because of the participation of the latter in 
the trade,** a fact which recalls Sir William Temple’s aphorism: ‘Treason is 
loved by many; but a traitor hated by all.” Public sentiment especially opposed 
arbitrary separation of husband and wife or mother and younger children, and 
in some States there were laws to restrict this practice. It was the rule at some 


41 Phillips, U. B., Georgia and State Rights, 143-149; Mississippi Session Laws, 1819, pp. 4-8; 1839, 
p. 456; 1846, p. 234. 

4 Alabama Session Laws, 1827, p. 44; 1832, p. 12; Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 151, 162; 
cf. Collins, W. H., Domestic Slave Trade, 126-128. 

43 For detailed account, see Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 190, 193-198. 

44 Letter to Nicholas Lewis, Paris, July 29, 1787, in Jefferson, Writings, (Ford), IV, 416-418; Adams, 
N., South-Side View of Slavery, 79; Shafiner, The War in America, 294; Smedes, Memortals of a Southern 
Planter, 48, 103; Mallard, Plantation Life before Emancipation, 48, Farmers’ Register, I, 39; III, 476; 
North Carolina Farmer, III, 81; McDougle, Slavery in Kentucky, 13-19. 

4 Thid., 19-23; Stirling, Letters from the Slave States, 292; Mead, Travels, 70; Adams, N., South-Side 
View of Slavery, 77; Shaffner, The War in America, 292; Cobb, J. B., Mississippi Scenes, 90-95; Raumer, 
America and the American People, 133; Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, I, 122; 
Ball, Slavery in the United States: A Narrative and Adventures of Charles Ball, Black Man, 30-35. Fora 
partially dissenting view, cf. Phillips, U. B., Life and Labor in the Old South, 158. 

46 Journey in the Back Country, 283-285. 
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slave auctions that families must not be separated, and many masters specified 
that each family should be sold as a group. Frequently Negroes were purchased 
for the purpose of reuniting a family.*” Slaves were not customarily mistreated 
in the slave coffle, although the men were chained together for security. Self- 
interest dictated that the slave be kindly treated in order to avoid the dangers 
of nostalgia, attempts to escape, and the surliness that injured prospects of sale.*8 
These were slight mitigations of one of the great evils of the system. 


COMMERCIAL SLAVE BREEDING 


There has been a great deal of controversy over the question whether the 
domestic slave trade was based on a plantation policy of breeding slaves, analogous 
to cattle breeding. The assertion that in the border States slave breeding was a 
recognized source of profit was frequently made by Northern or European anti- 
slavery writers.*2 Similar testimony is given also by Southern writers. Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph declared in the Virginia legislature, in 1832, that the State 
was ‘fone grand menagerie, where men were reared for the market like oxen 
for the shambles.’ Thomas Roderick Dew asserted! — 


“The slaves in Virginia multiply more rapidly than in most of the Southern states;— 
the Virginians can raise cheaper than they can buy; in fact, it is one of their greatest 
sources of profit. In many of the other slaveholding states this is not the case, and 
consequently the same care is not taken to encourage matrimony and the rearing 
of children.” 


Again he says the internal slave trade ‘furnishes every inducement to the master 
to attend to his negroes, to encourage building [breeding] and to cause 
the greatest possible number to be raised.” In another place he says, “Virginia 
is in fact a negro raising state for other states: she produces enough for her own 
supply and six thousand for sale.”” Edmund Ruffin confirmed these statements 
as follows :? 


“The cultivators of Eastern Virginia derive a portion of their income from a source 
quite distinct from their tillage—and which, though it often forces them to persist in 
their profitless farming, yet also, in some measure conceals, and is generally supposed 
to compensate for its losses. This source of income is, the breeding and selling of 


*' Arfwedson, United States and Canada, 1, 405; Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, I1, 44, 56; 
Abdy, Journal, II, 178; Shaftner, The War in America, 294; Adams, N., South-Side View of Slavery, 77 g 
Cobb, J. B., Mississippi Scenes, 90-95; Britton, “Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, XVI, 396. 

“8 Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, I, 122; Ball, Slavery in the United States: 
A Narrative and Adventures of Charles Ball, Black Man, 30-35. 

* Candler, Summary View of America, 277; Abdy, Journal, II, 90; Reed & Matheson, Narrative of 
the Visit to the American Churches, II, 253; Martineau, Society in America, II, 41; Buckingham, Slave 
States of America, I, 182; Mackay, Life and Liberty in America, II, 95; Johnston, J. F. W., Notes on 
North America, II, 354; Stirling, Letters from the Slave States, 315; Cairnes, The Slave Power, 75; Russell, 
R., North America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 136. 

°° Quoted by Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, I, 100. 

*! Review of the Debate in the Virginia Legislature of 1831 and 1832, pp. 49, 55, 120. 

® Essay on Calcareous Manures, 73; cf. Farmers’ Register, 1, 39; II, 253; VIII, 621. In an article 
published in 1859, Ruffin reiterated his denial that slaves were bred for the conscious purpose of being 
sold like cattle. De Bow’s Review, XXVI, 649. 
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slaves—of which, (though the discussion of this point will not be undertaken here), 
I cannot concur in the general opinion that it is also a source of profit. 

“Tt is not meant to convey the idea that any person undertakes as a regular busi- 
ness the breeding of slaves with a view to their sale; but whether it is intended or not, 
all of us, without exception, are acting some part in aid of a general system, which 
taken altogether, is precisely what I have named. No man is so inhuman as to breed 
and raise slaves, to sell off a certain proportion regularly, as a western drover does with 
his herds of cattle. But sooner or later the general result is the same. Sales may 
be made voluntarily, or by the sherifi—they may be made by the first owner, or delayed 
until the succession of his heirs—or the misfortune of being sold may fall on one parcel. 
of slaves, instead of another: but all these are but different ways of arriving at the 
same general and inevitable result. With plenty of wholesome, though coarse food, 
and under such mild treatment as our slaves usually experience, they have every in- 
ducement and facility to increase their numbers with all possible rapidity, without any 
opposing check, either prudential, moral, or physical.” 


The dispute over the question has largely been aroused by the implication that 
in order to carry on slave breeding there must necessarily be a control of the mar- 
riage relation and an interference with the sexual function for purposes of profit. 
Some of the more radical statements imply this.** It is difficult for the present 
writer to understand how a scientific investigator sufficiently acquainted with 
ante bellum conditions could arrive at such a conclusion. A good many masters 
discouraged and even prohibited slaves from marrying off the plantation, for 
obvious reasons. ‘There were a few instances of conscienceless masters who com- 
pelled slaves to take new mates in cases of barrenness. There was, no doubt, 
extensive illicit miscegenation, but that it was the basis of an extensive economic 
system, consciously fostered by the Southern community, is a mistaken 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, some investigators have gone too far in trying to prove 
that the domestic slave trade was purely casual, consisting largely in the sale 
of slaves on account of financial embarrassment or in estate settlements.** Mr. 
W. H. Collins, for instance, employs two main lines of argument. First, he tries 
to show by an analysis of the ages of the slave population that the so-called 
buying States contained more slave children than the selling States. Second, 
he argues with credible ingenuity from a formidable array of figures that the 
rearing of slaves to working age could have yielded little or no profits considering 
the prices of slaves and the cost of maintaining them. The first line of argument 
is inconclusive because the statistics are for States rather than for economic 
regions within States, and even if true would not establish the hypothesis. As 
to the second line of argument, there may have been periods of depression when 
there was no profit in rearing slaves in connection with the employment of their 
labor, but it seems unreasonable that over a long period masters would have 
retained their slaves if the returns from rearing and selling slaves plus the addi- 
tional returns from their labor did not equal the normal outlay in capital, labor, 

53 Reed & Matheson, Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, II, 249; Martineau, Society in 
America, II, 320 & n.; Wilson, H., Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, I, 101; Rankin, Letters 
on American Slavery, 38; American Anti-Slavery Society, American Slavery as It i S, 15, 


54 For instance, see Ingle, Southern Sidelights, 294; Collins, W. H., Domestic Slave Trade, 74-78; 
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and risk involved. Indeed, masters were greatly concerned with the problem of 
increasing their slave stock by births. In estimating the expense of producing 
crops or in discussing their relative profitableness, planters were accustomed to 
make allowance for increase of slave stock, and the value of a newborn child 
was estimated in dollars and cents. 

In short, it is unnecessary to deny that the rearing of slaves constituted an 
important element in the agricultural economy of the South, in order to escape 
the exaggerated and degrading accusations of radical Abolitionists concerning 
the methods employed. As Weston said, ‘‘Although no one slave may be raised 
with a special view to his sale, yet the entire business of raising slaves is carried 
on with reference to the price of slaves, and solely in consequence of the price 
of slaves.’’®> Given the irresponsible Negro character and the fact that the parent 
suffered no deprivation for the rapid increase of his progeny, a premium on 
breeding was unnecessary. In the early colonial period there was little practice 
of formal marriage among slaves. Gradually the influence of example led to the 
assumption of formal marriage relations. In the later ante bellum period mar- 
riage ceremonies were almost universally performed, and the formal obligations 
of marriage more or less consistently observed. The ceremony was performed 
by a white or black minister or ‘watchman,’ sometimes at the “great house,” 
being the occasion for a celebration in which whites and blacks participated.® 

On many well managed plantations there were positive, though entirely ethical, 
measures for encouraging the rate of increase. ‘The partial exemption from labor 
during pregnancy, additions of extra food, clothing, and other comforts after 
childbirth,—these were powerful stimuli in the direction that coincided with the 
master’s self-interest. On some plantations a woman with six or more healthy 
children was exempted from all labor. On other plantations ten children 
exempted the mother from field work.®” 


PRICES OF SLAVES 


In the period after the Revolution there was a tendency toward a uniform level 
of slave prices throughout the South as a result of the domestic slave trade. The 
development of the Southwest was so rapid, however, that equilibrium was 
scarcely attained. There was normally a marked difference in level of slave 
prices in the border States as compared to those in the buying regions, probably 
in part a marketing differential corresponding roughly to the costs and risks 
of the trade. Phillips estimates the difference at not less than 30 per cent.5® 
Average values for slaves deported allowed under the Ghent Treaty were said 
to be $580 for Louisiana, $390 for Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, 


55 Progress of Slavery in the United States, 148. 

56 Mallard, Plantation Life before Emancipation, 47-53; Adams, N., South-Side View of Slavery, 
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in Massachusetts, 57; Edwards, British West Indies, 11, 80; McDougle, Slavery in Kentucky, 75-78. 

57 Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation, 59. 

58 American Negro Slavery, 201. See also curves for different markets in chart opposite page 370 
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and $280 for Virginia, Maryland, and all other States. Part of the contrasts 
probably represented differences in age and sex composition.»®® 

After the domestic slave trade became well established, the price of slaves in 
Virginia and Maryland tended to be determined by prices in the Southwest, 

‘rather than by what Virginia and Maryland planters could afford to pay for use 

at home. Slave prices were strongly influenced by the rise and fall in cotton 
prices.® In the earlier years of the nineteenth century there was a belief that 
slaves should rise $100 for each increase of 1 cent in price of cotton above cost 
of production. Moreover, prices of the minor staples, especially sugar, influenced 
slave prices, which were also affected by changes in the money market. Robert 
Russell observed in 1857 that the average price of slaves in Charleston had 
fallen 333 per cent within two months, due to sudden tightness in the money 
market.“ In general, movements of slave prices were less extreme than move- 
ments of cotton prices, and usually lagged behind the latter by two or three 
years. Sometimes the lag was so great that a peak price for slaves coincided 
with a low point in the curve of cotton prices.” 

The geographic adjustment in the level of slave prices was not so instantaneous 
as in the present arbitraging of wheat and cotton, for market organization was 
far less complete. At times a considerable rise or fall in local prices of slaves 
occurred which did not correspond with the general level. When slave prices in 
the Southwest advanced rapidly in periods of speculative activity, such as 1808- 
1810, 1828-1837, and 1856-1860, there was an increased lag in the adjustment 
of Virginia prices and a consequent widening of the differential. 

Prices of individual slaves differed according to variations in age, sex, physical 
condition, temperament, skill, and experience. Ordinarily, women and girls sold 
for less than men and boys of corresponding ages. Generally speaking, a prime 
male hand sold for about 25 per cent more than a prime female hand. Newly 
imported Negroes were worth considerably less than those who had been reared 
in the country. In 1819 the Louisiana price of an African, or “brute negro,” 
was from $400 to $500, while an active and intelligent domestic Negro would 
bring $1,000. Skilled artisans or unusually attractive females frequently com- 
manded prices from two to three times those of ordinary field hands. Male 
slaves were considered most valuable between eighteen and thirty years of age. 
Females reached their prime a little earlier. After thirty the slave was for a 
number of years no less efficient than formerly, and his rate of hire did not decline, 
but his price was lower because of decreasing expectation of life. Old persons 
might be worth less than nothing, and sometimes a larger price was offered for 
a round lot of slaves on condition that the old and helpless slaves be excluded. 
In 1859 infants were valued at from $7 to$10a pound. In Barbados, about 1654, 

59 Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), May 24, 1828. 
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a Negro child on the first day after birth was valued at £5 sterling. Sometimes 
the rule was to value an infant at a year’s service of the mother, who usually 
worked at least three fourths of the period of pregnancy. Boys and girls were 
sometimes priced in the market according to height or weight. In general the 
average price of slaves appears to have been about 40 to 50 per cent of the value 
of prime field hands.® Prices by sex, age, and condition are illustrated by the 
following list submitted about 1853 by a slave broker of Richmond, Virginia:® 


Best men, (18-25 vears)/ pe iyein) sia ecsyacdesin ccna So hee eye ete megaare $1,200 to $1,300 
Fairimen: (US=25iyears) ti. clang, Getacia« eneene serine reine ole recAl ary 950 to 1,050 
Boys: five feetin height 1 e Miek As ory eyes sian eee ne RES SEN. , 850 to 950 
TRON, UOMOUETE, QUA NE NONE, so ecooccccuseocsudegeassocuecuodduc 700 to 800 
IBYONG}, WOWIE NEE, NTS WNKONES oo onccuuccedgooacbudancosgdaugavoannn oo 500 to 600 
Boys foursieet eysees eae, ale scl ge Wah ante milan ama gee CMA eye a nee 375 to 400 
SVOUNP, WOIMMED i. ates cpt ecantiege are Meveientpovel cyt ven dome ee eeu caes an tar ER eeys ev 800 to 1,000 
Girlsshiveticet in helehtyi ce: aus. se cee yc ae eet Co ae ICL aN era 750 to 850 
Girls) tourfeetnineyinches (io en sees Una aia eer citi sia 700 to 750 
Girlsefour Peete ai seventies ak eae hen cea Nip eoe URC niacin a ANU en Te 350 to 450 


The general trends in the movement of slave prices are shown by curves 
constructed by Phillips, based on the average prices of prime male field hands 
derived from some thousands of cases of bills of sale, compensation for criminal 
executions, and other primary materials. Phillips concludes that there was 
probably a downward trend for about twenty years following the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War, temporarily interrupted by a sharp speculative increase 
just after the war.’ Outside of the Colonies values were probably maintained at 
about the same level as in the years preceding the war until after the invention 
of the cotton gin.®* As late as the close of the eighteenth century prices for prime 
field hands in South Carolina were from $300 to $350, for common male hands 
$200, and for a common Negress $150.°° 

From about the period of the invention of the cotton gin until just before the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 the rapid expansion of the cotton industry resulted 
in a steady rise in slave prices, although the increase was retarded somewhat by 
continued importation. The prices of prime field hands in Virginia rose from 
less than $300 to about $500, but in South Carolina and Georgia they averaged 
about $100 more than in Virginia, and in the highly speculative market of New 


6 Whistler, Extracts from Journal of the West India Expedition (Venables, Narrative), 146; Monette, 
Discovery and Settlement of the Mississippi Valley, I, 227; Edwards, British West Indies, 1, 126 n., 
128 n.; Pinckard, Notes on the West Indies, II, 457; Janson, The Stranger in America, 358; Singleton, 
Letters from the South and West, 19; Southern Cultivator, XVI, 273; Russell, W. H., My Diary North 
and South, I, 244, 373; McDonogh, Papers (Edwards), 66; Southern Agriculturist, III, 599; Gosse, 
Letters from Alabama, 254; American Farmer, 1 series, X (1828-9), p. 273; Chambers, American Slavery 
and Colour, 148, 207; cf. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, 147; Phillips, U. B., ‘““Economic Cost of 
Slaveholding in the Cotton Belt,”’ in Political Science Quarterly, XX, 262-265; idem, American Negro 
Slavery, 310; idem, Life and Labor in the Old South, Chap. X; Turner & Bridges, Edgecombe County, 177. 

86 Chambers, Things as They Are in America, 277. For other typical lists, see Lowisiana Historical 
Quarterly, VII, 302; The Courier (New Orleans), Feb. 18, 1860. 

87 See American Negro Slavery, 366, 368, 370-375; reprinted also in idem, Life and Labor in the Old 
South, 177. Numerous prices for this period are cited in Turner & Bridges, Edgecombe County, 176-178. 

68 Edwards, British West Indies, I, 234; II, App., p. 484; Washington, Letters on Agriculture, 
69; Phillips, U. B., “‘Public Archives of Georgia,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1903, I. 453- 
Claiborne, J. F. H., Mississippi, 144; La Rochefoucauld, Travels, II, 410, 440. 

69 Tbid., 410. Concerning the prices in Louisiana about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
see above, p. 337. : 
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Orleans advanced between 1808 and 1810 to a maximum of nearly $900. The 
commercial troubles just preceding the outbreak of the War of 1812 led to a 
violent drop of more than $300 in the New Orleans market and lesser declines 
in the older planting States, but before the advent of peace prices started upward 
again.7° 

In the speculative fever that culminated in 1819, the prices of prime field 
hands in the old slave regions rose as high as $800 to $1,200 and in the new regions 
as high as $1,700 to $2,000 in exceptional cases. Phillips’ averages indicate a 
maximum average in 1819 of about $1,100 in the New Orleans market and about 
$700 in the Virginia market. Yet, slaves in the West Indies, who could not be 
legally imported into the United States, were worth only £50 to £80 sterling 
apiece.” The disastrous panic of 1819 brought a rapid decline, which continued 
until 1823 in the New Orleans and Georgia markets, when the higher prices for 
the crops of 1823 and 1824 caused a temporary advance. The recovery was too 
brief to affect the basic price level of slaves in South Carolina and Virginia, and 
the low prices of slaves that followed 1819 continued for about ten years, cul- 
minating in the depression of the last years of the third decade. Prices of prime 
field hands in the older regions fell as low as $350 to $450.” 

About 1830 in Virginia and several years earlier in the Southwest there began 
a steady rise in slave prices, increasing rapidly during the period of intense 
speculative activity from 1835 to 1837, when average prices were $1,000 to 
above $1,200 for prime field hands.” After the crash of 1837 slave prices 
started downward, recovered a little as a result of the higher cotton prices for 
the crop of 1838, and then declined steadily until 1844 or 1845, when prices of 
slaves fell nearly to the level of 1830. In Tennessee, for instance, average values 
reported biennially by tax assessors decreased from $584 in 1836 to $414 in 1846.7 

About the middle of the fifth decade slave prices started upward in a movement 
that continued with increasing momentum until 1860, reaching a higher level 
than at any previous time. In Tennessee, for instance, the average reported 
values increased from about $414 in 1846 to $689 by 1856.” Just prior to the 
Civil War slaves of all ages in the Southwest probably averaged about $600. 
Prime field hands sold for $1,500, $1,800, and $2,000, and in 1860 reached an 
average of $1,800.76 


0 Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, chart facing p. 370. For earlier lists of slave prices, see 
idem, “Economic Cost of Slaveholding in the Cotton Belt,” in Political Science Quarterly, XX, 267; 
idem, “Slave Labor Problem in the Charleston District,” in Political Science Quarterly, XXII, 
436-437. Concerning this period, see Ramsay, History of South Carolina, I, 541. 

™ Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, chart facing p. 370, and also lists of slave prices in publica- 
tions cited above; Pinckard, Notes on the West Indies, 11, 457, Warden, Account of the United States, 
II, 437; IIL, 17; Fearon, Sketches of America, 236; Claiborne, J. F. H., Mississippi, 144. 

2 American Farmer, 1 series, X (1828-9), p. 273; Dew, Review of the Debate in the Virginia Legislature 
of 1831 and 1832, p. 47; cf. also lists prepared by Professor U. B. Phillips. ; 

73 Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, chart facing p. 370; Southern Agriculturist, X, 172; XI, 
243; Farmers’ Register, V, 294. 

™ Tennessee, State Agricultural Bureau, Second Biennial Report, 1856-1857, p. 25. 

% Loc cit. 

% De Bow’s Review, I, 481; VII, 435; XXI, 539; XXII, 201, 439; XXV, 493; XXVI, 446; XXVIII, 
354; Southern Planter, XVII, 80, 639; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XXX, 499; XLI, 774; Southern 
Cultivator, II, 31; XV, 148; Weston, G. M., Progress of Slavery in the United States, 117; Buckingham, 
Slave States of America, I, 235; Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, 1, 136-139, 171; II, 33, 72: 
Address of Honorable Edward Bates, in Missouri State Agricultural Society, Report of the Proceedings 
of the Third Annual Fair, 11; Russell, R., North America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 140, 180. 
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In this last speculative movement, as Phillips has shown, the prices of slaves 
advanced much higher in relation to the prices of cotton than in earlier periods of 
peak prices. Thus, in terms of cents of cotton to hundreds of dollars in average 
slave prices in New Orleans, the ratio was nearly 4 to 1 in 1805, a little over 2 
to 1 in 1819, 1 to 1 in 1837, but only about 0.6 to 1 in 1860. It is probable that 
speculation had carried slave prices temporarily beyond their normal ratio to 
cotton prices, but, as already noted, it is also probable the relationship itself 
had changed over the period of sixty years by reason of increasing efficiency in 
methods of employing labor and the increasing scarcity of labor.” In 1860 
cotton and sugar were no longer the sole competitors for slaves, for these com- 
modities were encountering the active competition of a revived and increasingly 
diversified industry in the border States.’® 


RATES OF HIRE 


Annual rates of hire for slaves also tended upward during the ante bellum 
period, with probably less extreme fluctuations than in the case of the more 
speculative capital values. ‘While the purchase price of slaves was well nigh 
quadrupled in the threescore years of the nineteenth century, slave wages were 
little more than doubled.’’”?? About 1792 Jefferson estimated the hire of a force 
of field hands made up of equal proportions of men and women at £16 sterling 
apiece per annum besides their keep, which he estimated at £6. This was 
admitted by Jefferson to be a very liberal estimate, and in the same correspond- 
ence it came out that near Charlottesville, Virginia, a Negro man could be hired 
at £9 besides his food and clothing.8® About the same time a Virginia advertise- 
ment for women laborers to stem tobacco offered 18 shillings a month. In Janu- 
ary, 1797, the city of Washington advertised for laborers at $70 per year and 
found with everything, including medical attention.*! In 1836 Negro men in 
Virginia could be hired for $80 to $90 per annum; in 1837 a Negro man for work 
in tobacco fields was hired for $80 per year, and including the cost of food and 
clothing, at $92. The following year, in Amherst County, Virginia, Negro labor- 
ers could be hired at $60 per year. In 1848 it was still about the same.” The 
development of increased demand for the use of Negro labor in the border States 
during the last decade of the period resulted in an advance in rates of hire. In 
1857 male field hands in Virginia brought $120 to $150 per year and board, and in 
Kentucky $175. The advance from this time until 1860 was notable. About 
the beginning of 1856 wages paid by Virginia tobacco factories advanced about 
15 per cent. In 1860 Petersburg tobacco factories were forced to pay $225 
per year.® 


77 See above, p. 476. 

78 See below, p. 913. 

79 Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 410; cf. Farmers’ Register, 11, 253. 

80 Washington, Letters on Agriculture, 58, 67, 69. See also statistics of comparative wages of slave 
and free labor, above, p. 469. 

81 Virginia Herald and Fredericksburg Advertiser, Mar. 31, 1791; Washington Gazette (District of Co- 
lumbia), Jan. 7-11, 1797. 

82 Farmers’ Register, III, 711; IV, 743; V, 8; Southern Planter, VIII, 110. 

83 Russell, R., North America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 136; Kentucky State Agricultural Society, 
Report, 1856-1857, p. 547; Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 410. 
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In the buying States slave wages tended to be somewhat higher than in selling 
States and more nearly adjusted to capital values. In middle Georgia, according 
to Phillips, wages of prime male hands “ranged about $100 in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, dropped to $60 or $75 during the war of 1812, and 
then rose to near $150 by 1818.” In the third decade they were commonly 
between $100 and $125. By 1838 canal contractors were forced to offer $18 
a month, besides board, clothes, and medical attention.% About 1825 reports 
from various counties of South Carolina indicated that the hire of male field 
hands ranged from $80 to $100, with a few choice hands bringing as high as $120. 
About 1838 the hire of hands in South Carolina was placed at about $100. In 
1851 good field hands in Darlington County were hiring for $100 to $150, which 
was considered very high. By 1855 they were being hired in the Southwest for 


$200 per year, and in 1860 a parcel of slaves in northwestern Louisiana hired for 
$300 to $360 each.% 


AGITATION FOR REOPENING THE SLAVE TRADE 


Increasing scarcity of slave labor and the resulting rise in slave prices and rates 
of hire stimulated an active agitation for reopening the slave trade, a movement 
that was a phase of the growing sense of economic sectionalism. 

As early as 1855 a resolution for reopening the slave trade was offered at the 
New Orleans convention, but the resolution was not reported out of committee.®” 
When Olmsted wrote his A Journey in the Back Couniry, he reported that among 
the rank and file of the people the question was still whether the proposition 
should be discussed, rather than whether it should be adopted. Nevertheless, the 
movement was gaining ground, and the radical leaders rallied to its support.® 
The question was recommended to the consideration of the South Carolina legis- 
lature in 1856, but was laid on the table. At the Savannah commercial conven- 
tion in 1856, the proposal was introduced by a special message from Governor 
Adams, of South Carolina. The general sentiment was that the proposal was 
politically inexpedient, but the subject was referred to a special committee with 
instructions to report the following year.®® In the Knoxville convention a reso- 
lution was passed in favor of urging the Federal Government to repudiate the 
provisions of the treaty for the patrol on the African coast. A resolution for 
investigation of the reopening of the slave trade was lost by a narrow margin; 
but a committee was appointed to report the following year.°® At the Mont- 
gomery convention in 1858 the committee reported favorably. The border States 
headed the opposition. It was alleged by supporters of the measure that this 


84 Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 409. 

8 Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 489-782, passim; Southern Agriculturist, X1, 243; Farmer and 
Planter, U1, 54. 

86 Address of Honorable Edward Bates, in Missouri State Agricultural Society, Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Fair, 11; Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 410. 
“87 De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 628. 

88 Pages 361-373; editorial in De Bow’s Review, XXVI, 51. 

89 Tbid., XXII, 81 et seg., 216-224; XX VII, 364. Concerning the division of opinion in South Caro- 
lina, see Van Deusen, Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina, Chap. VIII. 

% De Bow’s Review, XXIII, 303-320. 
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opposition was due to the self-interest of ‘“‘slave-breeding states.” Whatever 
the motive, however, the opposition succeeded in defeating definite action.” 

Almost the entire time of the Vicksburg convention in 1859 was devoted to a 
bitter discussion of the slave trade. The most radical element, the ‘‘Repealers,”’ 
advocated the repeal of all antislave-trade laws; the “Adjudicators”’ proposed 
to agitate in order to induce the Supreme Court to reconsider the constitutionality 
of slave-trade acts. The “‘Nullifiers” wished to abrogate the slave-trade laws 
on the ground that they were unconstitutional. The Progressive States Rights 
Men urged a system of importation as apprentices, analogous to that employed 
in the coolie trade. The convention finally adopted a resolution that, “All laws, 
State or Federal, prohibiting the African slave trade, ought to be repealed.” 

Just after adjournment the African Labor Supply Association was formed with 
J. D. B. De Bow president. The objects of the association were not definitely 
stated in the constitution, but De Bow asserted in an open letter to William L. 
Yancey that the principal immediate object was to agitate the question, and 
possibly to take steps to test the constitutionality of the importation of Negroes 
as apprentices.* Although the movement had gained ground rapidly, it was a 
stock argument of the opposition forces at the Vicksburg convention that the 
movement was not widely supported by Southern sentiment, and that no South- 
ern legislature had taken definite action.™ 

1 Tbid., XXIV, 473-491. For typical border-State arguments against the proposal, see North 
Carolina Planter, II, 257. 

2 De Bow’s Review, XXVII, 97, 99; cf. ibid., 214-220, 470. 


% Tbid., XXVII, 231-235; Farmer and Planter, V, 199. 
% De Bow’s Review, XXV, 166. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
BEGINNINGS OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY, 1785-1814 


Varieties in Cultivation before the Introduction of Sea-Island Cotton, 673. Beginnings of 
the Sea-Island Cotton Industry, 675. Conditions Favoring Early Development of the Short- 
Staple Industry, 678. Early Progress of the Sea-Island Cotton Industry, 679. Invention 
of Ginning Machinery for Short-Staple Cotton, 680. Prices of Upland Cotton, 1790-1814, 681. 
Expansion of the Upland Cotton Industry in the Appalachian Piedmont, 683. Develop- 
ment of Cotton Production in the Border States before 1815, 686. Early Expansion in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley, 687. Early Methods of Cultivation, 689. 


VARIETIES IN CULTIVATION BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION OF SEA-ISLAND COTTON 


Cotton is a vegetable fiber attached to the seeds of various species of the genus 
Gossypium. ‘There is a considerable diversity in classification, but for purposes 
of industrial history five species may be recognized: G. Barbadense, G. Brazilianum 
(or G. Peruvianum), G. Hirsutum, G. Herbaceum, and G. Arboreuwm. ‘The last 
named species—a tree cotton—is of no commercial importance. The first two 
are characterized by long fiber easily separable from the smooth seeds. G. Barba- 
dense originated as a commercial product in the West Indies, although probably 
descended from or related to G. Arboreum. It is the species to which belongs the 
long-staple, silky-fibered, smooth-seeded cotton known as sea-island. G. Brazil- 
zanum is a South American species, of minor commercial importance. G. Hirsu- 
tum and G. Herbaceuwm are characterized in general by short staple and seeds to 
which the fiber adheres tenaciously.!_ The varieties grown in the Colonies probably 
were derived from crossing G. Barbadense and G. Herbaceum, and possibly also G. 
Hirsutum. ‘The result seems to have been a type known as “green seed,”’ the 
lint of which adheres very closely to the seed. There were also varieties in the 
Colonies characterized by smooth, black seeds and comparatively long staple, 
probably related to G. Barbadense. 

The growth of cotton, as we have noted, was an object of experimentation in 
the earlier years of the various Colonies, beginning at Jamestown in 1607. 
Throughout the colonial period it was cultivated both in the English Colonies 
and in Louisiana, mainly for domestic uses, though small quantities from time 
to time were sent abroad. Varieties had been introduced into the American 
Colonies at different times from many parts of the world. Cotton seed, as we 
have noted, had been brought from Cypress and Smyrna as early as 1682.3 
Nankeen cotton had been brought from China, and after the Revolution Washing- 
ton and Jefferson were experimenting with it. It was widely employed in the 
back country of the Carolinas and Georgia for domestic use because the yellow 
color made it unnecessary to employ a dye. The French in Louisiana had experi- 

1 Chapman, S. J., article on “Cotton,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edit., 256-258; Ellison, 
Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade, 2. 

2 United States, Dept. Agric., The Cotton Plant (Exp. Stations, Bulletin 33), p. 73. 


5 See above, pp. 15, 25, 54, 77. See also Hammond. M. B., Cotton Industry, 4-6, and the references 
he cites to colonial cultivation. 
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mented between 1786 and 1795 with white Siam cotton and also with Nankeen 
cottons.* The Pernambuco cottons had been brought from Brazil, and Bourbon 
cottons from the West Indies are alleged to have been the source of the sea-island 
cotton, although Bourbon was also grown in the uplands. 

The puzzling thing is why cotton had not earlier attained commercial impor- 
tance. One of the stock explanations has been the difficulty of separating seed 
from lint. For instance, Professor M. B. Hammond, while attributing some 
importance to the fact that demand in the mother country had not largely de- 
veloped, lays principal emphasis on the fact that the only kinds cultivated in the 
American Colonies were the short-staple cottons with closely adhering lint. He 
argues that commercial cultivation was impracticable under the slow methods 
of separating the seed until the invention of Whitney’s saw gin, whereas the 
smooth-seed, or sea-island, variety was not introduced until 1785 or 1786. Yet, 
in editing the letters of Eli Whitney, published in the same year, Professor Ham- 
mond recognizes that black smooth-seed varieties had been cultivated ‘‘almost 
since the first settlement of the country.’ 

There is abundant evidence of the widespread cultivation of the smooth-seed 
species and its separation from the seed by the ‘“‘churka,” or roller gin, long 
before either the invention of the saw gin or the beginning of the sea-island 
industry. Before the Revolutionary War, as we have noted, roller gins were 
more or less employed from Virginia to Florida.’ The editor of the official 
letters of Governor Spotswood asserts that black-seed cotton was the kind princi- 
pally cultivated in Virginia before the Revolutionary War.’ ‘Timothy Pickering, 
writing of his observations in that State during the Revolution, declared that 
rich soil would produce 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per acre which, when ginned, 
yielded 500 pounds.? Kinsey Burden, a pioneer in developing the sea-island 
industry, declared that his father was cultivating both black-seed and green-seed 
cotton as early as 1778 or 1779, and soon constructed a roller gin of pieces of 
burnished iron gun barrels, which he employed to gin cotton for family use. It 
was Burden’s impression that this was the first roller gin in South Carolina.'° 
In 1799 a writer who signed himself ‘an Inhabitant of Chatham county” (Geor- 
gia), declared that ‘the same kind of cotton as is now cultivated on the Sea 
Islands” had long been raised on Skidway Island for domestic use, by practically 
every family. In 1767 it was planted by one John Earle as acrop. About 1783 
some of this variety had been exported to England by Major Deveaux, and 
“yielded him a handsome profit.”” Some of that writer’s contemporaries recalled 
that before 1767 cotton was an article of commerce purchased by the mercantile 
firm of Smith and Gordon. That it was not more generally cultivated he attrib- 


4Letter from Washington to his manager, Mr. Pearce, Mar. 16, 1794, in Long Island Historical 
Society, Memoirs, IV, 52; Jefferson, Farm Book, 95 (Photostat copy, Library of Congress); De Bow, 
Industrial Resources, 1, 120. 

5 Southern Agriculturist, III, 174; new series, IV, 128-131. 

8 Cotton Industry, 6-12; American Historical Review, III, 91. 

7 See above, p. 183. 

8 Official Letters, I, 165 n. 

9 Pickering, Timothy Pickering, I, 299 n. 

10 Southern A griculturist, new series, [V, 161-163. 
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uted to the superior profitableness of rice and indigo."! Gins, probably of a roller 
type, were being employed in Philadelphia shortly after the Revolution to gin 
cotton shipped thither from other Colonies.” 

There is even some reason for believing the roller gin had been adapted to gin- 
ning green-seed cotton. In his account of Florida, published in 1775, Romans 
declared that the cotton most generally grown was Gossypium Anniversarium 
or Xylon Herbaceum, otherwise known as green-seed cotton. Describing the 
method of cultivating this cotton up to the point of ginning, he declared: 


“Tt must now be carried to the mill of which take the following description. 

“Tt is a strong frame of four studs, each about four feet high and joined above and 
below by strong transverse pieces; across this are placed two round well polished iron 
spindles, having a small groove through their whole length, and by means of treddles 
are by the workman’s foot put in directly opposite motions to each other; the work- 
man sits before the frame having a thin board, of seven or eight inches wide and the 
length of the frame, before him; this board is so fixed to the frame that it may be 
moved, over again, and near the spindle; he has the cotton in a basket near him, and 
with his left hand spreads it on this board along the spindles which by their turning 
draw the cotton through them being wide enough to admit the cotton, but too near 
to permit the seed to go through, which being thus forced to leave the cotton in which 
it was contained, and by its rough coat entangled; falls on the ground between the work- 
mans legs while the cotton drawn through falls on the other side into an open bag 
suspended for that purpose under the spindles. 

“The French in Florida have much improved this machine by a large wheel, which 
turns two of these mills at once, and with so much velocity as by means of a boy, who 
turns it, to employ two negroes at hard labour to shovel the seed from under the mill: 
One of these machines i saw at Mr. Krebs at Pasca Oocooloo [Pascagoula], but as it 
was partly taken down, he claiming the invention was very cautious in answering my 
questions, i cannot pretend to describe it accurately; i am informed that one of those 
improving mills will deliver seventy or eighty pounds of clean cotton per diem.” 


Just after the Revolution the roller gin was being used by James Kincaid, of 
Fairfield District, to gin green-seed cotton collected from his neighbors, and after 


ginning shipped to Charleston.“ 
BEGINNINGS OF THE SEA-ISLAND COTTON INDUSTRY 


Various accounts attribute the beginnings of the sea-island cotton industry to 
the year 1786-87, but there has been considerable controversy as to what persons 
deserve the credit. The claim is made that one Frank Levett, formerly con- 
nected with the New Smyrna colony in Florida, was the father of the industry. 
Levett, a Tory rice planter in Georgia, fled to the Bahamas, but returned to Geor- 
gia, probably in the year 1784-85. In 1786 he received from Patrick Walsh, 
a seed collector then travelling in South America, three large bags of cotton seed 
from Pernambuco. Apparently the value of the gift was not appreciated, for 


11 Letter of Oct. 15, 1799, to the Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, reprinted in Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, I, 40. 

12 Extract from letter of Richard Leake to Thomas Proctor, Dec. 11, 1788, reprinted in Niles’ Register, 
VI, 334; De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 122. 

18 Fast and West Florida, 140. 

14 Johnson, W., Nugae Georgicae, 17. 
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Levett, finding need for the sacks in gathering provisions, shook the seeds out 
on the dunghill. They sprouted, and in the spring a multitude of plants covered 
the place. These he transplanted the next year and continued their cultivation 
subsequently. This account was confirmed in its main details by a letter of 
William W. Parrott, a merchant of Gloucester, Massachusetts, who obtained 
the story in 1807 from Levett’s widow. Parrott asserted that Levett had sent 
samples of the cotton to the firm of Simpson and Davison in London, who sold 
it at a high price, finding the manufacturers clamorous for more. This news 
they transmitted to their correspondents in Georgia.'® Levett’s claim, at least 
that he was the first to grow the crop on a large scale for export, was further sup- 
ported by the writer, already quoted, who signed himself ‘an Inhabitant of 
Chatham county.” He declared that after indigo was found unprofitable, 
planters on Skidway Island were encouraged to turn to cotton by reason of a 
“crop of black seed cotton from seed procured from Major Barnard on Wilming- 
ton Island which was raised on the Island of Skidaway, 10,000 Ibs. of which crop 
was shipped to England in the spring of 1791 by Messrs. Johnston and Robertson 
on account of Francis Levett, Esq., which established the character of Georgia 
sea island cotton; being the first shipment of any consequence.”!” 

Levett’s claim was vigorously disputed by Thomas Spaulding, a prominent 
planter of Sapello Island, Georgia, who asserted that sea-island cotton had been 
grown on this island by Alexander Bisset in 1778. Probably by reason of the 
war its commercial production was not generally adopted. Spaulding further 
claimed that “in the winter of ’86” several persons on the Georgia coast, including 
Alexander Bisset, Governor Tatnall, and Mr. James Spaulding, received parcels 
of cotton seed from friends in the Bahamas. This seed had been sent thither 
by the Board of Trade from Anguilla as a means of aiding Loyalist refugees. 
Spaulding asserted that Levett did not receive the Pernambuco seed until 1794 
or 1795, and that although the Pernambuco cotton bore well and was easily 
separated from the seed, it was inferior to the Bahama variety and was soon 
displaced by the latter.'8 

Spaulding’s account has been accepted by many writers; but in addition to its 
conflict with the Levett claim there are other conflicting claims made by Richard 
Leake and by Nicholas Turnbull, son of the Andrew Turnbull who founded the 
unsuccessful colony at New Smyrna. In a letter written in 1788 Leake said, 
“T have been this year an adventurer (and the first that has attempted it on any 

l This claim was set forth in a letter written by Walsh in 1805 from Havana to John Couper, a promi- 
nent planter of St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. Couper gave the letter to a Dr. Mease, who sent it to 
the American Farmer, nearly a quarter of a century later, where it was published. 1 series (1830-2), 
KIL, 335; XIII, 107. 

16 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, III, 222. 

17 Letter of Oct. 15, 1799, to the Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, reprinted in Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, 1, 41. 

18 Letter of Thomas Spaulding to W. B. Seabrook, Jan. 20, 1844, published in Southern A griculturist, 
new series, IV, 107, and reprinted in Turner, J. A., Cotton Planter’s Manual, 282. Spaulding’s first 
letter was sent to the Savannah Georgian and is reprinted in U. B. Phillips’ Plantation and Frontier, 
I, 266-271. The controversial discussion appears in American Farmer, 1 series, XIII (1831-2), p. 107; 
Southern Agriculturist, 1V, 131-133, 242-245; new series, IV, 128-131. See also Farmers’ Register, 


II, 355; Hammond, M. B., Cotton Industry, 17; Halle, Bawmwollproduktion, I, 24; Watkins, King Cotton 
95; De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 121; Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, 152. 
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large scale) in introducing a new staple.’® As early as November 28, 1799, 
Nicholas Turnbull wrote in the Georgia Gazette that since 1787 he had claimed to 
be ‘‘the first founder and introducer of cotton planting since the Revolution.” 
He declared that John Earle, of Skidway Island, while in the employ of his father 
in Florida, communicated to him the results of his five years’ experiments in 
growing cotton. This stimulated in Nicholas Turnbull an earnest desire to 
undertake its cultivation. On removing to Georgia he requested his friend, 
Josiah Tatnall, Jr., to procure him some seed, a quart of which he obtained with 
some difficulty from John Smith, of South Carolina. Turnbull planted the seed 
in the Spring of 1789. Finding it produced beyond expectation, he decided to 
increase the acreage, distributing some of the seed also to other planters.”° 

These conflicting statements appear to suggest that in the same year a number 
of persons on the Georgia coast received samples of sea-island cotton from the 
Bahamas and that this circumstance was connected with the settlement of Geor- 
gia and South Carolina Loyalist refugees in those islands. There was also a 
connection between the starting of the new industry and earlier experiments in 
the New Smyrna colony, of which Levett and Nicholas Turnbull had been 
residents. 

It is probable that the Bahama strains were greatly superior to the black- 
seeded cottons already in cultivation in the English Colonies. The latter were 
not necessarily confined to the neighborhood of the sea, but appear to have been 
grown both on the coast and in the uplands. It is possible that the so-called 
“Santee” cottons were of this type. The black-seed varieties differed from 
the sea-island in color of blossom, size and form of boll, and length and fineness 
of staple. Because of its liability to the rot, the black-seed type was probably 
superseded in the uplands about 1800-1810 by the down-covered green-seed 
cotton. In 1803-1805 the black-seeded upland was regularly quoted in the 
Charleston market. When ginned on the roller gin it was not so greatly inferior 
in price to sea-island cotton, but when ginned on the crude saw gins it was subject 
to a heavy discount. For the year 1803 the average monthly quotations were 
as follows: upland black-seed cotton roller-ginned, 45 cents; the same saw-ginned, 
27 cents; upland green-seed saw-ginned, 17 cents; “common upland,” 25 cents; 
best Carolina sea-island, 48 cents; best Georgia sea-island, 50 cents; ‘“Mississippi,” 
usually 20 cents; “Carolina stained,” 25 cents. It is possible that the ordinary 
black-seed varieties were less easily separated from the seed than the sea-island 
varieties because they had developed more or less tufts of fuzz on the seeds. 
Studies of Egyptian cotton, which, like sea-island, is a descendant of the species 
Gossypium Arboreum, show that it has a recessive character that causes it in time 
to develop fuzzy tufts on the seeds. Both Whitemarsh Seabrook and Thomas 

19 Letter to Thomas Proctor, Dec. 11, 1788, in Niles’ Register, V1, 334; Farmers’ Register, 11, 355. 


20 Reprinted in Georgia Historical Quarterly, 1, 39, 42-45 

21 Letter of William Parrott, in Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, III, 222. 

* Ravenel, D., “Historical Sketch of the Huguenot Congregations of South Carolina,” in Huguenot 
Soc. of S. C., Transactions, No. 7, pp. 39-41. 

23 Watkins, King Cotton, 73, 99, 161, 164. 

** Averages of from seven to nine monthly quotations for each class, published in Charleston Courier, 
issues for 1803, passim. 


> Kearney & Harrison, ‘Inheritance of Smooth Seeds in Cotton,” in Journal of Agricultural Research, 
XXXV, 193-217. 
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Spaulding declared that the black-seed employed in the English Colonies was 
clean and black, except for carrying a tuft at the end.” 


CONDITIONS FAVORING EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHORT-STAPLE INDUSTRY 


The rise of the short-staple cotton industry was stimulated by the sudden 
increase in market demand growing out of the textile inventions and develop- 
ment in England. The demand for cotton had expanded but slowly during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. From 1701 to 1705 inclusive annual im- 
ports of Great Britain averaged only a little more than 1,000,000 pounds, and 
there was but little increase before the middle of the century. From 1771 to 
1775 British imports averaged less than 5,000,000 pounds, and in the five years 
1776 to 1780 the average was less than 7,000,000. The textile inventions led 
to a sudden expansion of imports to nearly 12,000,000 in 1784, over 18,000,000 
in 1785, over 23,000,000 in 1787, and an average of 26,000,000 from 1791 to 
1795 inclusive. By 1800 they had increased to 56,000,000.?7 

The earlier demand had been adequately satisfied by imports from the West 
Indies, the Isle of Bourbon, the Levant, and Brazil; and prices received had 
apparently not been such as to stimulate great expansion. According to Tench 
Coxe, for many years before the Revolution cotton had not been worth more 
than 9 pence sterling per pound in the West Indies.28 It seems probable, there- 
fore, that an earlier response in the American Colonies to the increased demand 
had been prevented by the Revolutionary War and the confused conditions 
immediately following it, and that the response after 1786 was partly attributable 
to the growing unprofitableness of indigo.?° 

Although the Revolutionary War delayed the commercial production of cotton 
it greatly increased its growth for domestic consumption and thereby stimulated 
interest in varieties and in methods of production and ginning. In June, 1788, 
Jefferson declared that in almost every family of Virginia some cotton was 
manufactured for family use.3® It was handled by local dealers in regions that 
did not produce a sufficient quantity for domestic supply.* 

Undoubtedly the increased interest in cotton by reason of its widespread 
growth for home use, its higher price, and the rapidly increasing demand were 
directing attention to the idea of commercial production before the invention 
of Whitney’s gin. This was reflected in the imposition in 1789 of a duty of 3 
cents a pound on foreign cotton.” In an anonymous letter addressed to the 
Governor of Virginia, June, 1786, the writers urged a tax on tobacco, to be 


26 Hammond, M. B., Cotton Industry, 20; Southern Agriculturist, new series, IV, 129. 

27 Baines, Cotton Manufactures in Great Britain, 215, 346; Ure, Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, 
I, 222; Considerations relative to a Plan of Relief for the Cotton Manufactury, etc., 45; Bishop, American 
Manufactures, I, 397. 

8 View of the United States, 20; cf. Treatise on the Cotton Trade in Twelve Letters, 20. 

29 Letter by an “Inhabitant of Chatham county,” in the Columbian Museum and Savannah Adver- 
liser, reprinted in Georgia Historical Quarterly, I, 40. 

30 Writings (Ford), V, 28. See also idem, Correspondence (Ford), 211; Anburey, Travels through 
America, II, 375-378. 

31 Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), May 5, 1792. Concerning its widespread production in early Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, see below, pp. 687, 880. 

82 Niles’ Register, XXXII, 332; Hammond, M. B., Cotton Industry, 20. 
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employed in placing a bounty on cotton exports.* About 1790 or 1791 Bartley 
Smyth, of South Carolina, conceived the idea of going into cotton production on 
a large scale in the interior of the State. In 1792 the ‘‘first considerable exporta- 
tion of cotton was made, consisting chiefly of black seed cotton.” Exports 
reaching Liverpool about this time from various parts of America were as follows: 
In 1785, 5 bales, of which 3 were from Philadelphia and 1 each from Charleston 
and New York; in 1786, 6 bales, all from Charleston; in 1787, 108 bales, 40 of them 
from Charleston, 52 from Philadelphia, 9 from New York, and 7 unrecorded; 
in 1788, 282 bales, of which 43 were from Charleston, 95 from Philadelphia, 62 
from New York, and the port of shipment for the remainder not given. That 
considerable cotton was being shipped, probably in the seed, to Northern cities, 
and exported from there, was stated by Jefferson in 1786. It is probable that 
these early exports were largely black-seed cotton. 


EARLY PROGRESS OF THE SEA-ISLAND COTTON INDUSTRY 


_ After the introduction of the Bahama sea-island variety the production of that 
type increased for a time with great rapidity on the islands and adjacent mainland 


TABLE 22.—Exports of sea-island cotton from South Carolina, 1789-1801* 


Pounds Bags 
Oct lel 7897 to Sep tas. (i QO tic vaya aaa as aeg hc a ipanrie heir Mites Wana ee 9 , 840 30 
Oct) S790 -torSep es SOMIAGAS aati anche soy fee city ree eer bane cnteeete eta 54,075 164 
Ochs al / Ole tor Sep ts SOn A792 ete amen ie cee ern cinpedararcee dee nyt 76,710 232 
Ore eek SS es GU), Meee Ska moctacnacoa aces ode goooosGs 93 ,540 284 
Opte1 1793: to Sept S094 ares te leas Nee VE aU Shean aati aa 159 ,040 482 
Oct, 1, 1702 tm Sant, BO, MOS... ccacccavcscouecocnsguonosscone 1,109, 653 3,363 
Octylals9 Sito Sep taiS0 wA/9 OR acre eee aia race he gies, sapere ane 912,600 2,705 
Oeii, iL, TIO tio Sours, HO, WO... cacdanvsevcescosoodboecouounce 1,008,511 3,056 
Olete, il, Ov Hay Sarai, SO), MU, oe casoaesoceooneesseousseoudes 2,476,431 7,504 
Osi i, MOS tk Sapo, GO, WOO: oo consococcocccseocodocccoueoues 2,801,996 8,491 
Oct s/OOhto: Sept se 30M SOOM ten ihe ts el hee. Hie een nnn a nep ae es 6,425 ,863 19,472 
rete; i, 00 1 Sore, HO, MNO soo soos cccnonoccocvdobonocHobons 8,301,907 25,157 


1 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXII, 504; Drayton, View of South Carolina, 168. 


of the Georgia and South Carolina coast. It is probable the new cotton brought 
a considerable premium over usual prices for West India and Smyrna cotton. 
The first sea-island to reach London from Georgia was sold to Glasgow manu- 
facturers for 4 shillings 6 pence sterling per pound.” By 1789 some twenty per- 
sons on the Georgia coast were producing the new cotton, and it soon spread 
rapidly in the coastal region of South Carolina.?8 The new industry was a great 
boon to the planters suffering from depression in the indigo industry. For a 


33 Letter signed by “Thirteen Friends,” in Virginia, Calendar of State Papers, IV, 146. 

84 Johnson, W., Nugae Georgicae, 17. 

5 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, III, 228; cf. De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 120. 
De Bow gives figures identical with the above for 1786, but for 1785 he shows 14 bags; for 1787, 109 
bags; for 1789, 842 bags; and for 1790, 81 bags. 

86 Writings (Ford), IV, 281. 

37 Letter of William Parrott, in Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, III, 222. 

8 Ure, Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, I, 167; Kinsey Burden’s recollections, printed in Southern 
Agriculturist, new series, IV, 163; Seabrook, Memoir on Sea Island Cotton, 3. 
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number of years prices of sea-island cotton were high, and profits very large, 
averaging at times as much as $500 per hand.?9 

From 1789 to 1800 exports of sea-island cotton from Charleston increased from 
30 bags to 25,157 bags, or 8,301,907 pounds. (See Table 22.) There was no 
considerable development before 1794-95. The most rapid expansion came in 
the trade years 1800 and 1801. 

The sea-island cotton industry developed a restricted geographic location and 
peculiarities of production and marketing so distinctive as compared with upland 
cotton that the two may be fairly considered different industries.*° 


INVENTION OF GINNING MACHINERY FOR SHORT-STAPLE COTTON 


It is estimated that as early as 1793 from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds of 
short-staple cotton were produced in the back country of South Carolina and 
Georgia, mainly for domestic use. In August, 1794, Eli Whitney wrote that there 
were already 800,000 pounds on hand waiting to be ginned, and the next crop 
soon to come.“! Extensive commercial production awaited the invention of an 
effective means of separating from the seed the closely adhering lint. 

The need was met through the invention by Eli Whitney of a new type of gin. 
The machine consisted of a cylinder fitted with wire teeth, designed to draw 
the seed cotton through a wire screen that separated the seed from the lint, and 
fitted with a revolving brush to remove the lint from the teeth of the cylinder. 
The first model, completed in the Spring of 1793, was capable of ginning only 
about 50 pounds a day.” 

In view of the prevailing interest in the problem before Whitney’s invention 
it would not be strange if others had also been working toward the same end, 
and, in fact, a number of contemporary and subsequent claims were made.* 
Whitney found it impossible to monopolize the fruits of his invention. One of 
his rivals is said to have obtained access to the model by disguising himself as 
a woman. ‘The eager populace broke into the shed where the model was stored 
and carried it away. There were soon a number of models in various parts of 
the South. While Whitney appears to have had the idea of circular saws and 
later deposited a model of this character in the Patent Office, he made some of 
his earlier machines with wire teeth, believing these would do less damage to 
the fiber. Various persons attempting to pirate the invention set up gins char- 
acterized by circular saws, and on this basis attacked Whitney’s patent. Whit- 


39 Dubose, Address to the Black Oak Agricultural Society (Thomas, Huguenots in South Carolina), 14. 

40 For subsequent history of the sea-island industry, see below, Chap. XX XI. 

41 Hammond, M. B., ‘Correspondence of Eli Whitney relative to the Cotton Gin,” in American 
Historical Review, 11, 101, 115. 

42 Accounts of the circumstances and incidents connected with the invention will be found in D. 
Olmsted’s Memoir of Eli Whitney, 11-18; M. B. Hammond’s Cotton Industry, 24-27, and his ‘‘Corre- 
spondence of Eli Whitney relative to the Cotton Gin,” in American Historical Review, III, 90-127. See 
also Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX1, 633-639; Bishop, American Manufactures, II, 48-50. 

48 Concerning these various claims, see Turner, J. A., Cotton Planter’s Manual, 289, 293-296; letter 
of Wade Hampton, reprinted in Dollar Farmer, III, 11; McCay, Cultivation of Cotton (One Hundred 
Vears’ Progress of the United States), 113. For critical discussion of some of the claims, see M. B. 
Hammond, “Correspondence of Eli Whitney relative to the Cotton Gin,” in American Historical 
Review, III, 93-98. 
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ney and his partner, Miller, were soon involved in a maze of litigation, from which 
they emerged with little to show for their pains.“ 

By 1795 local mechanics had set up gins in various parts of the South as far 
west as the lower Mississippi. Whitney’s original idea had been to maintain a 
monopoly of toll ginning, and many of the earlier gins established were operated 
on the toll basis. Plantation gins soon became common and continued to be prin- 
cipally employed until after the Civil War.*® 


PRICES OF UPLAND COTTON, 1790-1814 


The effect of the new invention was immediate. In 1794 the total product 
of the United States was estimated at 8,000,000 pounds, a considerable part of 
which consisted of sea-island cotton. Four years later the estimated product 
had doubled. The crop of 1804 was more than eight times that of 1794.6 This 
rapid expansion was stimulated by exceptionally high prices. Although in 1788 
the cotton market was suffering from depression‘? due to rapid increase in pro- 
duction during the preceding years, the expanding demand soon resulted in a re- 
covery. Price quotations in the American market in the early period are not very 
reliable, for the supply was small and markets not well developed. Apparently 
fluctuations from year to year were much more extreme than at a later period. 
The indications are that the level of prices during the period 1790 to 1800 inclu- 
sive was extremely high, averaging about 35 cents a pound at the ports. (See 
Fig. 6.) This high average was possibly due partly to failure in the earlier 
years to distinguish sea-island cotton and upland smooth-seeded cotton from the 
green-seed cotton in early quotations. It is even probable that the market 
itself did not make as great a distinction as was later recognized. In an adver- 
tisement in a Georgia paper in the Fall of 1796 a Savannah merchant offered 
to purchase choice sea-island cotton for 16 pence per pound and up-country 
cotton for 13 pence.*® 

These prices made possible abnormally high profits, even though expenses of 
production were probably considerably higher than in the later period. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a traveller observed that a profit could 
be made on cotton sold at 12 cents a pound.‘® Michaux, writing in 1805, as- 
serted that in Tennessee when cotton sold for 18 cents a pound a small family 
could cultivate four acres with a net profit of $212 not counting the value of 
the labor, besides making provisions.*° To pioneers, accustomed to but little 
money income, this must have appeared sudden riches. 

In 1800-01 the price dropped from 44 cents to 19 cents, and continued at 
lower levels until 1811. By December, 1803, cotton was quoted at only about 
15 cents in the New Orleans market, and in February of the following year at 


44 See Hammond, M. B., Coiton Industry, 28-30. 

4 See article in Southern Agriculturist, VII, 71-73; Watkins, King Cotton, 139, 161, 166; Bishop, 
American Manufactures, TI, 69, 88, 95, 101. 

46 De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 122. 

47 Considerations relative to a Plan of Relief for the Cotton Manufactury, etc., 3,9, 14. 

8 Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1796. 

49 Mead, Travels, 22. 

50 Travels, 241. 
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16 cents.*' In 1802 and 1803 prices at New Orleans appear to have been much 
lower than export prices for those years, but the New Orleans price improved 
greatly from 1803 to 1805. The price decreased a little the following year and 
then declined precipitately until 1808 and 1809, when it averaged less than 14 
cents. ‘There was a slight improvement in the price of the crop of 1810, but the 
outbreak of war with England in 1812 caused the price at New Orleans to aver- 
age less than 10 cents for the crop of 1811. In May and June, 1812, cotton at 
New Orleans sold for 6 to 7 cents a French pound.” These low prices were prob- 


PRICES OF COTTON,1790-1814 
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Fic. 6.—Prices are given for the crop year, the price year being from September 1 to August 31. 
Prices taken from Woodbury have been changed to the crop year. Most of the prices, therefore, are for 
the year following the crop year, and also the bulk of the receipts. Export prices are from Woodbury’s 
Report on Cotton (p. 16). For the period 1790 to 1800 inclusive his prices are averages “from Almy and 
Brown’s books at Providence, deducting one cent per pound for freight, &c” (p. 17). From 1801 on 
prices are copied by Woodbury from John Marshall’s Digest of Accounts relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland (p. 110). Woodbury’s figures check with Marshall’s for upland cotton. Woodbury says that 
Marshall’s figures include sea-island cotton, and there is no indication in Marshall’s table that this is 
not the case. However, the sudden drop in the price curve from the crop year 1800 to the crop year 
1801 suggests the possibility that sea-island cotton was not included in Marshall’s price statistics. 

Prices at New Orleans were compiled from New Orleans papers, except in occasional instances when 
it was necessary to employ papers in other cities which gave New Orleans quotations. (See Appendix, 
Table 41.) For the most part, the prices are for seconds. Where a number of quotations within a 
given month were available the quotation as near the middle of the month as possible was taken, pro- 
vided it appeared consistent. No quotations were found for 1812 consistent with this series, and only 
one for 1813. For the other years monthly prices are sufficiently complete to provide a reliable average. 


ably attributable to interruptions and uncertainties of trade rather than to ex- 

pansion of production, which increased little during the decade 1805-1814. The 

nonintercourse policy was a severe blow. An article in a Charleston paper de- 

clared, “We feel it. Cotton is worth only fourteen cents a pound.’ Merchants 

were compelled to ship cotton first to Amelia Island, paying freight and insurance 

thither, then give British and Spanish ships “a monstrous freight” to carry it 
5 Cf. also Charleston Courier, Nov. 28, 1803; Feb. 13, 1804. 


32 Louisiana Gazette, May 18, June 1, 1812. Information supplied the author through the courtesy 
of Miss Nora Howells, assisting Arthur H. Cole. 
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“to those ports from which we have excluded ourselves.”’** During the War of 
1812 cotton was dammed up in the ports, and at times sold as low as 9 cents a 
pound, although worth 20 cents at Boston. It was hauled in wagons from Geor- 
gia to the Baltimore market. There was a tendency to substitute wheat for 
cotton production.* 

Toward the close of the war the situation appears to have eased somewhat. 
Export prices, which had fallen in 1811 to only a little over 10 cents, rose to 12; 
cents in 1812, and to 15 cents in 1813. The British Government was disposed 
to relax in respect to cotton the restrictions against trading with America. An 
old act of Parliament permitting trade in neutral vessels was invoked to justity 
issuance of licenses to shipmasters bound for America to load with cotton. This 
relaxation was bitterly protested by cotton merchants interested in the Brazil 
trade, who had been reaping a harvest by reason of the extraordinary demand for 
foreign cottons.*> Probably as a result exports for 1814 amounted to about 
166,000 statistical bales (500-pound), as compared with an average of only about 
44,000 for the three preceding years.*” 


EXPANSION OF THE UPLAND COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE APPALACHIAN PIEDMONT 


The principal development of upland cotton production prior to 1815 occurred 
in the metamorphic region of upper South Carolina and the eastern portion of 
central Georgia. (See Fig. 7.) It was estimated that in 1801 South Carolina 
produced 20,000,000 pounds and Georgia 10,000,000, out of a total for the United 
States of 40,000,000. In 1811 the two States produced 40,000,000 and 20,000,000 
respectively out of a total of 80,000,000.°8 

This new plantation region, which, under the name of the “upper country” 
had been sharply differentiated in social and economic life for more than a 
generation from the “low country” of the coastal plain,®® was as sharply distin- 
guished by geographical formation and general topography. In the Carolinas 
and Georgia the two regions are separated by a belt of sand hills from 10 to 30 
miles wide, commonly known as “‘pine barrens.” Northwest of this belt is the 
area of metamorphic rocks and their derivative soils, extending from the north- 
east to southwest, in width about 75 to 100 miles, and bordered on the northwest 
by the foothills of the mountains. It is a region of old rocks largely worn down 
to a gently rolling surface, the contour becoming sharper in the western part. 


53 Charleston Courier, Feb. 10, 1810. 

54 Ravenel, H. H., William Lowndes, 127; Andrews, G., Reminiscences of an Old Georgia Lawyer, 14; 
Pitkin, Statistical View of Commerce, 110. 

55 United States, Dept. Agric., Atlas of American Agriculture, Pt. V, Sec. A, Cotton, 18. 

56 Great Britain, Statutes at Large (Pickering), XLIV, 985 (43 Geo. III, c. 153). A vigorous statement 
of the opposing position of the Brazilian merchants is contained in a pamphlet by Charles Lyne, who 
appears to have been interested in the Brazilian cotton trade, entitled A Leiter to the Right Honorable 
Lord Castlereagh, on the North American Export Trade during the War, etc., especially pp. 17, 28. On 
the copy in the Library of Congress are some illuminating marginal notes in the handwriting of a con- 
temporary, who was evidently favorable to the relaxation of restrictions on the American trade. 

57 United States, Dept. Agric., Atlas of American Agriculture, Pt. V, Sec. A, Cotton, 18. 

58 Woodbury, Report on Cotton, 13. 

59 For a detailed account of the evolution of this region from the close of the Revolutionary War to 
the beginnings of the cotton industry, see Bacot, ‘‘South Carolina Up Country,” in American Historical 
Review, XXVIII, 682 et seq. 
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The region contains a great variety of soils, varying from light loams to heavy 
clays; but, generally speaking, the soils are naturally fertile, there is a general 
absence of light sandy soils, and the original timber growth consisted, for the 
most part, of hardwoods. The early pioneers found large areas covered with 
cane rather than trees; and the length of the cane was a criterion of the excellence 
of the land.® 
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Fic. 7.—Expansion of cotton production, 1791 to 1821 inclusive. The maps are based on those pub- 
lished in the Adlas of American Agriculture, Part V, Section A, Cotton, prepared under the immediate 
direction of Doctor O. C. Stine, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The region suffered from the disadvantage of remoteness from market. The 
fall line occurs on the edge of the sand-hill region which forms the eastern bound- 
ary. In South Carolina the Saluda river was navigable for boats carrying 50 

60 See following articles: ‘‘Georgia,” by R. H. Loughbridge; “South Carolina,” by H. Hammond; 
“North Carolina,” by W. C. Kerr, all in United States Census, 1880, V1, Cotton Production, 278-280, 


295-307, 492-500, 550-552; cf. Emerson, “Geographic Influences in American Slavery,” in Amer. 
Geog. Soc., Bulletin, XLITI, 114-117. 
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bales of cotton, for 84 miles above Columbia. Navigation on the Broad extended 
for 28 miles above the same city. The Catawba was not navigable for a great 
distance above the fall line. The Savannah was navigable to the fall line at 
Augusta, and by transshipment beyond that point for more than 150 miles. 
On the Altamaha and Ocmulgee uninterrupted navigation ended before the sand 
hills were reached, and on the Altamaha and Oconee it extended only to the 
edge of the sand hills.*1 Even where navigation extended beyond the fall line, 
the process of transfer was expensive, and there were large areas remote from 
river navigation. Cotton was shipped in flat-bottom boats, variously called 
piraguas, cotton boxes, arks, and keel boats. Piled high with ten or twelve 
tiers of bales, they formed a cheap method of conveyance where navigable water 
was available, and their light draft enabled them to navigate water that was 
hardly deep enough for steamboats." From districts accessible to streams 
cotton was hauled in large wagons—near akin to Conestogas. Drawn by six 
horses, these vehicles were capable of carrying five to six bales. In 1805 the 
cost of hauling was 3 shillings 4 pence per hundred weight for each hundred 
miles.® 

Through the introduction of cotton the economic life of this region acquired 
a new vitality and gradually anew character. Population flocked thither rapidly, 
more and more slaves were introduced, the agriculture became increasingly com- 
mercialized, and a region which had passed through all the stages of economic 
evolution from the fur trade to a diversified economy of farming and handicrafts 
was gradually transformed into a régime of commercial plantations. The tobacco 
industry, which had supplied a market crop, gave way before the power of cotton; 
the small towns, which were already springing up, ceased to develop further; 
the ironworks and the flour mills languished; grain-raising and stock-raising 
became relatively less important, and by 1843 Camden and Columbia, which had 
formerly exported grain and flour, were importing northern grain and hay through 
Charleston.** Household manufactures gave place to ‘‘store-bought” goods; 
the plantation mansion began to replace the rough cabin of the pioneer farmer; 
roads were opened to the coast, and river navigation improved; and this formerly 
backwoods region began to be amalgamated in social and economic interest with 
the older planting regions of the coast. Thus, in a group of four counties® 
typical of the region in South Carolina there was a steady increase in free popula- 
tion and slave population from 1790 to 1860. The per cent of slave population 
to total population increased in every decade, from 18.4 in 1790 to 39.5 in 1820 
and to 61.1 in 1860. 


61 United States Census, 1880, VI, Cotton Production, 283, 465. 

62 South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), App., p. 38; Phillips, U. B., Plan- 
tation and Frontier, 1, 283-289; Arfwedson, United States and Canada, 1, 423; cf. Halle, Baumwoll- 
produktion, I, 112. 

63 Michaux, Travels, 282. 

6 Bachman, Inquiry into the Nature and Benefits of an Agricultural Survey of South Carolina, 41. 

85 Dubose, Address to the Black Oak Agricultural Society (Thomas, Huguenots in South Carolina), 
30; Logan, J. H., History of Upper South Carolina, 149; Andrews, G., Reminiscenses of an Old Georgia 
Lawyer, 11; Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina, 247, 323, 389; Michaux, Travels, 
278; American Farmer, 1 series (1819-22), I, 218; III, 329; Southern Agriculturist, XI, 132, 242-244; 
Conger, “South Carolina and the Early Tariffs,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V, 415. 
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It is probable, however, that throughout much of the period preceding the 
War of 1812 the region was mainly one of small farmers raising some cotton for 
market but relying largely on domestic production and household manufactures. 
Near the close of the period David Ramsay declared that cotton enabled the poor 
whites of South Carolina to rise into the middle class. It stimulated the lower 
classes to exert themselves to acquire a competence, and this tended “‘to fill the 
country with an independent industrious yeomanry.’’®” Even as late as 1842 
Ruffin’s surveys showed that there was a good deal of general farming combined 
with cotton production in this region. In Laurens and Newberry districts it was 
reported that all the cattle used and nearly all the horses and mules were raised 
on the plantations. The planters produced all the grain consumed, and usually 
marketed a surplus of flour. These practices had increased recently by virtue of 
depression in cotton prices. In the country “lying between Camden, Stateburg, 
the Wateree river, and five miles east of it” no foreign grain or hay was 
purchased.* 

In a group of counties in the eastern part of middle Georgia the per cent of 
slave population to total population increased steadily until 1830.°° From 1830 
to 1840 both free population and slave population declined, largely because of 
emigration to regions farther west. From 1840 to 1850 both classes of population 
increased considerably, slaves increasing much more rapidly than freemen. 
During the next decade the increase in both elements of the population was 
slight. In this group of counties slaves constituted approximately 60 per cent 
of the total by 1860 as compared with only about 26 per cent in 1790. This 
portion of Georgia was evidently a halfway point for the westward-moving 
stream of white population. The farmers and small planters who first occupied 
the region either had become large planters through the purchase of slaves or 
had moved to the westward, being replaced by larger planters. About the begin- 
ning of the last decade of the eighteenth century Oglethorpe County was the 
western frontier; a land of scattering log cabins, range livestock, horse and cattle 
thieves, and Indian depredations.”” In 1800 the Oconee river still formed the 
western boundary of the westward-moving tide of planters, but in 1802 and 1304 
lands held by the Creeks were ceded, and settlement moved two tiers of counties 
west to the Ocmulgee river. Settlement in Georgia to the west of this line was 
deferred for nearly two decades until Indian title could be extinguished.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE BORDER STATES BEFORE 1815 


Considerable development of cotton production prior to 1815 also occurred in 
Virginia and North Carolina. The two States produced 9,000,000 pounds in 


87 History of South Carolina, II, 448. 

68 South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), App., pp. 9, 37-39. 

69 The counties in this group are Burke, Columbia, Elbert, Jefferson, Oglethorpe, Richmond, Talia- 
ferro, and Wilkes. 

70 White, G., Statistics of Georgia, 461; Georgia State Gazette or Independent Register (Augusta), July 
14, 1787; Augusta Chronicle and Gazette of the State (Georgia), Dec. 19, 1789. 

71 For the successive tracts ceded by various Indian treaties, see United States, Bur. of Amer. Eth- 
nology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. 2, map. No. 15; Phillips, U. B., Georgia and State Rights, map 
opposite p. 40. 
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1801 and 15,000,000 in 1811, nearly equally divided between them in each 
year.” Apparently, in Virginia the region of commercial cotton production was 
mainly in the southeastern part of the State. 

The scale of one dot per thousand bales on the maps fails to show the wide 
diffusion of cotton production in this period. The geographic limits of profitable 
commercial production were only gradually determined by experimentation. In 
1802 it was declared that the territory adapted to cotton production “begins in 
the southern counties of New-Jersey, and in the northern counties of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. ... The southern line of Pennsylvania continued east- 
ward and westward seems to be the northern boundary of what may be called 
the cotton region of the United States.”’”* Moreover, the region between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi river and even beyond was filling up with hardy 
pioneers who produced cotton for household manufactures and even found it 
desirable to ship this product of high specific value long distances as a means of 
getting a little ready money.” 

The pioneers of middle Tennessee turned eagerly to cotton. Colonel John 
Donelson is said to have planted cotton in 1780 near Nashville. By 1796 there 
were numerous small patches of cotton.” It is said that in that year the cotton 
plant was placed in the great seal of the State. When the news of the Whitney 
gin began to spread about the State, meetings were held to petition the legislature 
to purchase the patent rights. That body agreed to pay Whitney 373 cents for 
each gin saw used in the State from 1804 to 1807 inclusive. By 1804 there were 
sixty-four gins in operation, mostly in middle Tennessee. The product in 1801 
was estimated at 1,000,000 pounds and by 1811 had increased to 3,000,000.” 


EARLY EXPANSION IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Experiments in cotton production, as already noted, had been made in Louisi- 
ana before Whitney’s invention, and small quantities exported.” By 1796 the 
estimated crop of the “Natchez country” exceeded 3,000 bales, of 250 pounds 
each.78 Monette asserts that exports from New Orleans in 1802 amounted to 
34,000 bales and the production of Louisiana to 20,000 bales.”® ‘This is probably 
a great exaggeration, even allowing for the small size of bales. Woodbury went 
to the other extreme, estimating the product of Louisiana in 1811 at only 2,000,- 
000 pounds.®® According to Watkins, who gives no source, the crop produced in 
Louisiana in 1800 was 3,000 bales, and 8,000 bales ten years later.*! In De- 


Woodbury, Report on Cotton, 13. 

73 Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), Feb. 26, 1802. 

7 Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 470-473; Jillson, ‘‘Big Sandy Valley,” in Ky. 
State Hist. Soc., Register, XX, 252; Agriculturist, ITI, 40. 

™ Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, 450; Putnam, History of Middle Tennessee, 584. 

78 A griculturist, III, 40; Watkins, King Cotton, 253-255; Woodbury, Report on Cotton, 13. 

77 See above, p. 77. 

8 Letter of Daniel Clark, quoted in Watkins, King Cotton, 161. 

79 Discovery and Settlement of the Mississippi Valley, I, 566. This was also given by De Bow. See 
quotation in Chew, Kingdom of Cotton, 51 
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cember, 1801, Governor Claiborne estimated the value of the crop of Mississippi 
Territory sold for the “present year” at $700,000,” probably equivalent to about 
3,000,000 pounds, or roughly 10,000 bales. By 1802 cotton was becoming so 
important that the bill prohibiting the introduction of male slaves, which passed 
the lower house of Mississippi Territory, was rejected by the council. Two years 
later it was declared, ““They appear only to claim it for a few years, and without 
it, they pretend that they must abandon the culture both of Sugar and Cotton.’ 

In 1803 cotton plantations not only were developing along the river in the 
vicinity of Baton Rouge, and farther up the river, but also were beginning to 
extend back of the river. The Bayou Lafourche country, which later became 
the heart of the sugar region, was rapidly engaging in cotton production.* By 
1809 cotton had become the principal staple of the Red River valley and the 
Opelousas district. Small beginnings were made in the Ouachita country as 
early as 1800, but exports remained small until after the close of the War of 1812.8 
Up to that time only a small territory in southwestern Mississippi capable of 
attracting cotton planters had been acquired from the Indians. Most of the 
present territory south of a line running nearly parallel with and about fifty 
miles north of the Florida boundary was acquired from the Choctaws in 1805, 
but the light sandy soils did not prove very well adapted to cotton planting 
without fertilizers. In 1807-08 the territory now Alabama produced only about 
500 bales. This increased to about 2,000 bales in 1810-11.% 

In this period cotton production was found extremely profitable in the lower 
Mississippi region. It was declared in 1807 that although cotton was not as 
profitable as sugar it was possible to engage in cotton production with but little 
capital. An improved plantation of 600 acres and 30 slaves near the Mississippi 
represented an investment of about $21,000. The annual crop was estimated 
at 30,000 pounds worth $6,000, and the expenses, including overseer, at $1,265, 
leaving a net profit of $4,735, or 22.5 per cent on the investment. The poor 
but industrious immigrant could find rich alluvial lands in southern and western 
Louisiana and other outlying districts having water communication with New 
Orleans, for $2.00 to $4.00 per acre. In some of these districts, as in the prairies 
of Attakapas and Opelousas, there was no problem of land clearing. Under 
these favorable conditions and with the high prices for cotton, one could soon 
lay the foundations of a fortune.8’ The easy-going, semicommercial husbandry 
in the lower Mississippi valley began to give way before the development of 
highly specialized and commercial plantations. Even before 1803 some of the 
wealthier planters were producing crops valued at from $10,000 to $16,000 a 
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year. By 1812 there were planters whose annual crops brought $20,000 to 
$30,000. The larger plantations were above New Orleans, between that city 
and Pointe Coupée. There were many small cotton planters on the fertile 
alluvial lands of the Lafourche and the Atchafalaya, living a simple, frugal life, 
and preserving tenaciously French customs and standards. They tended large 
herds of cattle, produced some cotton, and raised the greater part of their food. 
About 1812 they began to turn their attention to the planting of sugar, and 
thenceforward the development of large-scale plantations proceeded steadily.** 


EARLY METHODS OF CULTIVATION 


In the first years after the invention of the cotton gin there were no uniform 
methods of planting and cultivation. Hitherto cotton had been cultivated 
mostly in small patches as a garden plant. In the tobacco States the practices 
of suckering and topping were also applied to cotton. Most farmers planted in 
hills, though a few had begun to use drills.8® The planters were experimenting 
with various practices. It was only gradually that methods of cultivation for 
sea-Island and for upland cotton were differentiated. It was a number of years 
before the planters learned the proper season of planting, many being inclined 
to plant too early. According to Thomas Spaulding, the early planters on the 
Georgia coast, believing that cotton required a great space to extend its limbs, 
planted the seeds in hills, or merely in holes on the flat, at distances from five 
to eight feet. Bahama planters coming to Georgia in 1794 are said to have in- 
troduced the ridge method, then used in the West Indies. It was probably not 
until after 1800 that this experimental stage was passed and some uniformity of 
practice came to prevail.% 

The inefficiency of these early planters was in severe contrast to the skillful 
and well standardized methods ultimately developed.“ In picking cotton, for 
instance, 50 or 60 pounds per day was considered a good task for a hand.” 
Yields per hand were small. The fiber was often seriously injured by the rude 
gins, and was packed for market in crude unstandardized bags, into which the 
cotton was pressed by stamping with the feet or pounding with a wooden tamper. 

An important step was the substitution of Mexican cotton for the ordinary 
“Tennessee green seed,” which, as we have seen, had replaced the early black- 
seed type.** Seed from Mexico was probably introduced about the middle of the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, although another decade elapsed before 
it had largely replaced the older varieties. Watkins declares, ‘‘From an economic 
point of view the introduction of this seed was second in importance to the inven- 
tion of the saw gin.” ‘The varieties previously in use had become seriously 
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subject to rot and had greatly deteriorated. The staple had become shorter, 
and the pods did not open widely, making picking difficult. The average day’s 
picking per hand was only 30 to 40 pounds of black-seed cotton and 75 to 100 
of green-seed. By reason of its large wide-open bolls it was possible at first to 
pick 150 pounds of Mexican cotton, gradually increasing to several hundred 
pounds. 


% King Cotton, 13, 75, 164. 
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SHORT-STAPLE COTTON, 1815-1860 


Growth of the Industry, 691. Expansion of the Foreign Market for American Cotton, 691. 
The Domestic Market, 695. Trends of Prices, 696. Methods of Production, 700. Ginning 
and Preparation for Market, 704. Economic Characteristics of Cotton Production, 706. 
Yields per Acre and per Hand, and Costs, 708. Uses of Cotton Seed, 710. Local Market 
Organization and Methods, 711. Market Differentials and Costs, 715. Central Market 
Organization and Methods, 718. 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


At the close of the War of 1812 cotton produced in the United States was 
estimated at less than 150,000 bales. The crop produced in 1859 amounted to 
4,541,000 bales, an increase of over thirtyfold. (See Table 40, Appendix.) 
During the first five years following the close of the War of 1812 production ap- 
proximately doubled. By 1826 it had about doubled again. For the next four 
or five years there was but little increase, probably because of low prices. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1837 the crop doubled again. The period of low prices from 1839 
throughout most of the next decade was not conducive to rapid expansion, but 
there was some upward trend, and by 1851 the crop was again approximately 
double that of 1837. The crop of 1859 was more than double that of 1849. 

This extraordinary growth was made possible by two conditions; a vast 
territory of ‘virgin land adapted to cotton production and the rapid expansion of 
demand. As already noted, a third factor, the labor supply, was limited mainly 
to natural increase of slave population engaged in cotton production, supple- 
mented by those who could be transferred from other employments. For a time 
the supply of land and labor, amplified by great progress in labor efficiency, per- 
mitted a rapid increase in volume of production, which for considerable periods 
even ran ahead of demand. Toward the end of the period, however, limitations 
of labor supply were beginning to be keenly felt. Some further increase in pro- 
duction might have occurred through the transfer of still more slaves from the 
border States and the older cotton producing regions, but it is probable that had 
the Civil War not occurred and had no change taken place in sources of labor 
supply, the growth of the cotton industry would have been seriously retarded. 


EXPANSION OF THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR AMERICAN COTTON 


At the time of the invention of the cotton gin Great Britain was the principal 
market for cotton, and the series of British inventions of textile machinery in- 
creased the predominance of Great Britain. By 1821 French imports from the 
United States amounted to 27,333,000 pounds, as compared with 93,500,000 for 
Great Britain and 9,750,000 for all other countries. French imports increased 
to 104,000,000 pounds in 1840 and to 168,000,000 by 1855.? 

1See below, p. 933. 


2 Woodbury, Report on Cotton, 31; McCay, Cultivation of Cotton (One Hundred Years’ Progress of the 
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The last three decades of the ante bellum period witnessed a steadily increasing 
expansion of cotton manufacturing in other countries of Continental Europe. 
The protective policy of the Prussian Zollverein set an example soon followed by 
other countries, including Russia and Austria, anxious to reduce their dependence 
on Great Britain. By 1847 the Zollverein was importing over 40,000,000 pounds 
of raw cotton. Six years later imports had increased to over 89,000,000 and by 
1855 to nearly 119,000,000. Russian imports of raw cotton increased from an 
annual average of a little over 2,500,000 pounds in 1824-1826 inclusive to nearly 
63,000,000 in 1852. By 1856 Austria was importing nearly 84,000,000. Swiss 
imports from 1852-1856 averaged upwards of 25,000,000 pounds, and Belgian 
imports principally for home consumption were about 29,000,000.2 In 1856 
imports from the United States in round thousands of bales were 53,000 for 
Holland, 118,000 for Spain, and 95,000 for Genoa, Naples, and other Italian 
States.* 

From 1839-40 to 1859-60 the distribution of the supply of American cotton 
in bales as between Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, and the United States, 
and the percentages of increase were as follows: 


1839-40 1859-60 Per cent increase 
bales bales 
GreatiBritaimas (iiss gets eiiie, Serva tera etre oie) * 1,022 ,000 2,344 ,000 130 
Gontinental Burope.ic. ccaccbs a eiyane «ba 453,000 1,069 ,000 136 
Uinited\Statestes lec aeeimcrr se tortie ees 336,000 953 ,000 184 


Consumption by the rivals of Great Britain was increasing at a more rapid rate 
than that of Great Britain, a tendency welcomed by persons in the South who 
resented the so-called British monopoly. Nevertheless, just before the Civil 
War Great Britain still accounted for more than half of the World’s consumption, 
and the growth of British consumption had been largely responsible for the 
increase of American exports from an annual average of less than 220,000,000 
pounds for 1830-1832 inclusive to nearly 713,000,000 for 1853-1855.’ 

After the beginning of the nineteenth century important changes occurred in 
the sources of supply of cotton. For the three-year period 1800-1802 the United 
States was providing about one third of total British imports.? India had 
begun regular exports to Great Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and by 1789, it was asserted, they amounted to some 16,000 out of a total 
importation of about 80,000 bags. Thereafter Indian exports increased notably. 
In 1823 Egypt began to export cotton, and after overcoming certain commercial 


3 Claiborne, J., Consumption of Cotton in Europe, 34, 54, 58, 69, 77, 92; cf. Orleans Gazette and Com- 
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7 United States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, 
Pt. I), 34. 

8 Lae annual statistics constituting the basis of this statement, see Ellison, Hand-Book of the Cotton 
Trade, App., Table B. 
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handicaps became a fairly important source of world supply. By 1851 the out- 
put of the British West Indies was scarcely one fifth that of 1787.9 Production 
in Brazil and Asia Minor did not increase in proportion to the growth of world 
consumption. About 1817 Tench Coxe pointed with concern to the develop- 

ment of cotton production in India and the possibility of its displacing American 
cotton.’ The actual tendency was in the direction of increasing American pre- 
ponderance. The relative importance of the several sources of supply in the 
British market at various periods was as follows in terms of average weekly con- 
sumption in bales:" 


Source of supply 1816-20 1821-25 1826-30 1831-35 
INIMETICA UE Fete ereengs eee oe eee 3,800 6,400 9,200 13,000! 
Brazil ae NENTS EER sree, aa 2,200 2,600 2,400 “slight increase” 
Bast Indies! (India). een. a. eee 1,100 1,000 700 “slight increase” 
Wiest lndiestaya: hikari. erage 700 600 400 200 
aye con coocasds BO cena MER Se Meas aua i 200 700 “slight increase”’ 


1“Ours was three-fourths of the whole.” 


From the last named period until the Civil War about three fourths of the cotton 
consumed in Europe and the United States was produced in the latter, as shown 
by the following table of five-year annual averages in millions of pounds: 


Source of supply 1831-35 1836-40 1841-45 1846-50 1851-55 1856-60 


PAIMIETICA a Menem nb on yarns Aue Paper sine ie 405.9 585.7 816.3 964.2 1254.7 | 1633.7 
IBieVAl aun, a ots care eae Ol) veer heen tS 30.6 2) 58) 18.9 23.8 Dipet Bee 
Wiestulin dies: 7etGrr arpa or reise 9.5 13.4 9.4 6.3 6.3 UD 
astilndiesmetcranw terrae cena 34.2 56.5 72.6 86.7 134.8 207.9 
Weypteomymas etenere asian eect 20.4 30.1 23.8 29.7 60.0 57.0 

ALO Gale Rises ei let ces siace enon eee aig 506.6 711.0 941.0 1110.7 1482.9 1933.5 


Not all the foreign cotton competed directly with American cotton. Egyp- 
tian cotton was used for fine threads and fabrics, competing with the shorter 
types of American sea-island cotton, but to a less extent with upland cotton. 
Brazilian cotton ranked next to Egyptian in fineness and length of staple. In- 
dian cotton was of such inferior character that it was employed mainly for mixing 
with American cottons in manufacture of the coarsest fabrics.% There was a 
tendency to employ the Indian supply as “a sort of imperfect check uponAmerican 
prices,” but to prefer American cotton when conditions of supply and prices 
were favorable. This resulted in an extreme fluctuation in quantity of Indian 


° Treatise on the Cotton Trade in Twelve Letters, 17, 19; Bazley, Cotton as an Element of Industry, 126, 
ee The Asylum (St. Francisville, La.), Apr. 3, 1824; Natchitoches Courier (Louisiana), May 24, 
1825. 

19 Memoir upon Cotton Wool Cultivation; idem, Addition to the Memoir upon Cotton. 

™ McCay, Cultivation of Cotton (One Hundred Years’ Progress of the United States), 117; cf. Ellison, 
Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade, 75, 85; cf. Watkins, Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years 
(U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Statistics, misc. series, Bulletin 9), pp. 8-i0. 

2 United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Cotton in Commerce, 34. 

3 McCay, Cultivation of Cotton (One Hundred Vears’ Progress of the United States), 117; Royle, 
Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India and Elsewhere, 21-62. 
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cotton imported. During the high prices of 1818 British imports amounted to 
some 87,000,000 pounds, but in 1832 they were only 38,000,000, and during the 
low prices for American cotton in 1845 only 55,000,000.4 Attempts before the 
Civil War to expand Indian production encountered serious handicaps. Native 
varieties were of the poorest quality and of low producing power; and numerous 
attempts at introducing American or other foreign varieties failed. While the 
Hindu laborer worked for a wage little if any above the cost of maintaining 
American slaves, he did not have the advantage of the efficient direction and 
management which prevailed on Southern plantations. Methods of cultivation, 
consequently, were of the crudest character. Much of the Indian crop was 
laboriously transported hundreds of miles to the coast on the backs of bullocks, in- 
volving an expense of 50 per cent of the market value of the crop as contrasted 
with as little as 3 per cent for American producing areas shipping down the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The great and increasing preponderance of America in the production of cotton 
was a matter of deep concern to British economic and political leaders, a concern 
that was intensified by every crop shortage in America, increasing as the shadow 
of sectional conflict grew deeper. This concern led to attempts to develop new 
sources of supply in various parts of the world and the formation in 1857 of the 
Cotton Supply Association of Great Britain.'® 

A considerable part of the cotton imported by Great Britain was reéxported 
to various European countries, amounting in 1853 to 147,000,000 pounds, about 
one fifth of the total British imports.!? Russia purchased about three fourths 
of her supply of American cotton in Liverpool. Belgium imported from a third 
to a half of her supply from England, and the countries of the Zollverein and of 
southern Europe also bought largely in England. The tendency to buy through 
Liverpool dealers involved the very material advantage of a wide market register- 
ing the fluctuations in world-wide supply and demand. The classification in 
British markets was said to be more accurate than in other markets. Managers 
of mills in regions where the textile industry was in its infancy, notably in Russia, 
were frequently Englishmen, naturally partial to their native country and famil- 
iar with the classifications and other market conditions of Great Britain. The 
long credits afforded by British merchants constituted another condition that 
made it difficult to escape dependence on them. Various Continental restrictions 
on trade also operated to the advantage of Great Britain. Although Bremen 
merchants were eager to make that point the entrepdt for the supply of cotton 
to the countries of central Europe, the transit duties to Austria and other coun- 

14 “Cotton-Growing—American and Indian,” in British Quarterly Review, IX, 361; cf. Watkins, Pro- 
duction and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years (U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Statistics, misc. series, 
Bulletin 9), pp. 8-11. 

18 Ashworth, Cotton: Its Cultivation, Manufacture and Uses, 36, 55; Gibbs, Cotton Cultivation, 112-115; 
“Cotton-Growing—American and Indian,” in British Quarterly Review, TX, 366-371; Ellison, Hand- 
Book of the Cotton Trade, 35-72; Royle, Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India and Elsewhere, 21-61, 
91-96; Wheeler, J. T., Madras vs. America, A Handbook to Cotton Cultivation, Chap. I. 

16 Bazley, Cotton as an Element of Industry, 126-128, 130-133; cf. New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, 
Apr. 9, 1840; Chapman, S. J., Cotton Industry and Trade, 10. 


17 United States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, 
Pt. 1), 33. 
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tries of southern Europe imposed by the Zollverein gave Great Britain an ad- 
vantage in shipping by way of Antwerp or France to Switzerland and by way of 
Triest to Austria.!® 

During most of the ante bellum period American cotton was compelled to pay 
an import duty in its principal market, Great Britain. From 1798 to 1800 this 
was 6 shillings 6 pence per hundred pounds. In 1801 cotton was put on the 
free list, but war necessities forced a reimposition the next year at the rate of 
7 shillings 10 pence per hundred. ‘The following year the rate was more than 
doubled, and by 1809 had been increased to 16 shillings 11 pence. The duty was 
lowered to 8 shillings 7 pence in 1815, and in 1820 was further lowered to an ad- 
valorem basis of 6 per cent. It decreased to 5 shillings 10 pence per hundred in 
1831, and to 2 shillings 11 pence per hundred in 1833. In 1845 raw cotton was 
put on the free list, and so continued until the end of the ante bellum period. 
Before the close of the period a number of other countries of Europe had followed 
the British example in adopting free trade. In 1856 these included Sardinia, 
Belgium, Austria, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, and Tuscany. France charged 
a duty of $3.72 per 220 pounds for cotton imported in French vessels and $6.51 
when imported in foreign vessels. Most other countries maintained compara- 
tively low rates.?° 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


In 1805 cotton employed in American manufactures amounted to only 1,000 
bags. It increased to 10,000 bags in 1810 and reached 90,000 by 1815, nearly a 
fourth of the product of the United States in a very favorable year. During the 
sixteen years following 1816 it was estimated that American consumption in- 
creased 600 per cent.” By the three-year period 1842-43 to 1844-45 (October 
1 to September 30 inclusive) annual average deliveries for consumption in the 
United States amounted to over 400,000 bales. For the period 1858-59 to 1860- 
61 they averaged 914,000 bales. About the close of the period the three-year 
average consumption was about 37 per cent of English consumption and nearly 
one fifth of world consumption. Practically all of this was domestic cotton. 
Imports of raw cotton by the United States began to increase rapidly about 1834, 
advancing from approximately 600,000 pounds to over 13,000,000 pounds in 
1845.” Even this was not a large proportion of domestic consumption, and appar- 
ently the import trade was largely curtailed by the tariff of 1846. Thereafter 
until the Civil War imports were rarely as much as a million pounds. 

A considerable amount of cotton was used in the South throughout the ante 
bellum period in househood manufactures, much of it not reported in the com- 

18 Claiborne, J., Consumption of Cotton in Europe, 36-39, 61-63, 66, 79, 92. ’ 

19 Burn, Statistics of the Cotton Trade, 24. 

°° For summary of rates by countries, see J. A. Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual, 249-251, based on 
data in a report by the Department of State in the previous year. See United States, Report on Com- 
mercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, Pt. IL), 551-553, 575. 

*! Carey, M., Addresses of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of National I ndustry, 215; Friends 
of Domestic Industry—New York Convention, Report on the Production and M. anufacture of Cotton, 6. 


* Data computed from statistics of weekly deliveries for consumption, in United States, Dept. Treas., 
Bur. of Statistics, Cotton in Commerce, 6, 31. 
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mercial supply. In the census of 1810 Southern States and Territories, not in- 
cluding Maryland, Kentucky, and North Carolina, reported over 12,000,000 
yards of cotton goods produced in households. For the years 1850-1857 in- 
clusive consumption south and west of Virginia was estimated at an average of 
95,000 bales a year. ‘There was also a small development of cotton manufactur- 
ing under the factory system, prophetic of the future.* 

Development of domestic consumption in the North gradually made New 
York not only a domestic distributing market but also a market for reéxport. 
By the year ending September 30, 1825, receipts at New York amounted to 174,465 
bales, and exports to 153,757 bales. By the close of the period receipts had in- 
creased several fold but this had been largely absorbed by domestic consumption, 
so that for the three years ending August 30, 1859, exports averaged only 178,734 
bales per year out of total receipts (including cotton in transit) averaging 396,- 
407.74 

In the year ending August 31, 1860, the relative importance of the principal 
Southern ports is indicated by the following table, showing the number of bales 
handled less transshipments between the several ports: 


New, Orleanstene sear c eer 2,139 425 Apalachicola, St. Marks, and 

Mobiles eee et tga 843,012 other Florida ports........ 192 ,724 

CAINGHIO 5, coccos¢o0000000 252 424 Savanna heen aan ner rE 531,219 
(Crest, 5 o500080000000008 509 ,308 


TRENDS OF PRICES 


Figure 8 shows the average annual prices of second quality or middling cotton 
from 1815 to 1860 at New Orleans, the largest spot market in this country 
during most of the period. Prices in New Orleans represented more closely the 
prices received by Southern planters than did the prices of New York or Liverpool. 
For purposes of comparison the chart also shows the curve of export prices.” 
These parallel closely the movement of prices at New Orleans but are usually 
somewhat higher. The export prices are for all classes and grades of upland 
cotton, while the New Orleans prices are for seconds or middling. ‘The general 
swing of cotton prices was downward from the beginning of the period until 
1844, with a number of brief interruptions, the most important of which cov- 
ered a considerable part of the fourth decade. From the low point of 1844 
the general trend was upward until the close of the period. While the long down- 
ward trend in the first three quarters of the period was in part a reaction from the 
excessively high prices at the beginning—reflecting the fact that supply was catch- 
ing up with and even overpassing demand—the trend was also related in part to 


23 Tryon, Household Manufactures, 173-182, 295-298; Ellison, Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade, 24. 
See below, Chap. XXXIX. 

24 Calculated from statistics given in Donnell, History of Cotton, 109, 464, 474, 488. 

% Tbid., 492. There were small shipments also from Virginia and North Carolina ports and from 
such minor ports as Georgetown, South Carolina. 

26 Like the corresponding chart shown for the period 1802 to 1814 inclusive (Chap. XXIX), the curve 
for New Orleans prices is based on monthly prices compiled from contemporary quotations (See Table 
41, Appendix), weighted by percentage of receipts at New Orleans each month for various periods. 
The curve of export prices is from United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Cotton in Commerce, 
p. 20. 
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declining costs of production, due to technical progress, and probably also to a 
decreasing trend in the price indices of all commodities, reflecting a change in the 
value of gold.2”7 In the last decade of the period cotton prices were probably 
responding along with general prices to the influence of the California gold dis- 
coveries and to the interrelated credit conditions that gave rise to the period of 
speculative activity culminating in the financial crisis of 1857. 

The intervening period between 1815 and 1860, however, included a number 
of minor price cycles, which notably influenced the economic condition of the 
cotton producer. The long period of trade restriction preceding and during the 
War of 1812, though somewhat relaxed in the last two years of the war, coinciding 
with the rapid expansion of the textile industry in Europe, had created a shortage 
which was only partially satisfied when the accumulated American stock became 


PRICES OF SHORT-STAPLE COTTON, 1815-1860 


CENTS 


POUND 


om ew == £xport prices 
| Weighted averages of monthly prices ofseconds 


or middling, atNew Orleans 


1815 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 1850 1855 1860 


Fic. 8.—Movement of prices of upland cotton, 1815-1860, inclusive, as indicated by annual aver- 
age export prices and by annual averages of monthly prices at New Orleans, weighted by monthly 
percentages of marketings. The New Orleans prices were compiled by the author. (See Table 41, Ap- 
pendix.) The chart was prepared by the drafting section of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


once more available.28 High cotton prices were also integrally related to the 
wild speculation stimulated by war-time inflation, the mismanagement of the 
Second Bank of the United States from 1816 to 1819, and the multiplication of 
local banks and note issues from 1812 to 1817.29 Annual average prices at New 
Orleans reached a peak of nearly 30 cents in 1817-18, and in October, 1818, 
cotton at Savannah sold for 324 cents. Cotton prices began to break seriously 


27 Indices of annual average prices of all commodities for the United States in the period 1801 to 1840 
inclusive, originally computed by Alvin H. Hansen, are published in United States, Bur. of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin 367, pp. 235-248. Indices for 1841 to 1860 are published in the Aldrich Report on 
Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation (Senate Report, 52 Cong., 2 sess., No. 1394), Pt. I, 9. 
A similar trend is shown for 1790 to 1922 in Warren, Farm Prices in New Vork (Cornell University, 
Agric. Exp. Station, Bulletin 416), cover page. 

8 Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Ala.), Oct. 20, 1826; May 9, 1828. 

29 Bogart, Economic History of the United States, 237-239. 
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in the latter part of 1818, and under the influence of the financial collapse of 1819 
plunged downward to an average of only 14.3 cents at New Orleans.?° The 
decline of cotton prices and paralysis of credit brought financial ruin to numerous 
planters who had purchased land and slaves at extravagant prices and incurred 
excessive indebtedness.*! 

The period of six years beginning with 1819 was characterized Bye prices which 
by contrast with those of the preceding period seemed very low, but according 
to the standards of the years just preceding the Civil War would have been 
considered very satisfactory. Average annual prices ranged from 11.5 cents in 
1822 to 17.9 cents in 1824. Costs of production, however, were still high as 
compared with the later period, and the low price of 1822 excited much comment 
and apprehension. Estimates of cost made by Georgia planters resulted in 
the conclusion that at 11 cents per pound planting capital would earn a net return 
of only 5.1 per cent, while at 10 cents it would earn but 3.5 per cent. An article 
in a Louisiana paper of November, 1823, declared that the present prices af- 
forded ‘“‘no stimulus to increased cultivation.’ 

This point of view was evidently shared by others. In March, 1824, prices 
began to increase rapidly, reflecting the influence of a bull movement in Liverpool, 
which rapidly developed into a brief period of intense speculation on both sides 
of the Atlantic, based on the conviction that cotton production had reached its 
limit while demand was rapidly increasing and European stocks were very low.* 
The highest prices, however, prevailed in the months of small marketings, reach- 
ing 29.5 cents in June, 1825. While the high prices brought little benefit to the 
majority of planters, who had sold their crops, they stimulated extraordinary 
exertions in production. Subsequently the year 1825 was referred to as “‘that 
unlucky year which entrapped many of our citizens.’ 

The market opened in the early Fall of 1825 with few buyers. Available ship- 
ping was scarce and freights high. Many Liverpool and Manchester cotton firms 
were financially embarrassed, and this reacted on American commercial and 
financial conditions. For eleven weeks cotton buying in the New Orleans market — 
was “almost totally suspended.’ Price quotations dropped steadily from 15 
cents in November to 9.5 cents by the following July; and throughout the year 
1826-27 declined steadily until they reached 8.8 cents. There was a slight 
stiffening in 1827, due to a severe drouth and ravages of caterpillars,** but cotton 
at New Orleans remained below 10 cents until the early Summer of 1832-33, 

30 Niles’ Register, XV, 160; cf. Southern Advocate ae Ala.), Oct. 20, 1826. For monthly and 
annual average prices at New Orleans, see Appendix, Table 4 

31 Niles’ Register, X XVII, 202; XXVILL, 150. 

32 [bid., XXIII, 216-218; article signed “Cropper, Benson & Co.,” in Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), 
NO eee XXVIII, 149; Watkins, Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years 
(U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Statistics, misc. series, ae 9), p.6. Some interesting sidelights on this 
speculation are given in an unpublished monograph, by C. P. Wright, entitled Trans-Atlantic Packet 
Lines of New York, chapter entitled ‘“The Business Career of Jeremiah Thompson, from 1823 to 1828.” 

34 Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Ala.), May 9, 1828. 

35 New Orleans Price Current, Aug. 20, 1825; . Watkins, King Cotton, 192; Mobile Commercial Register, 
Nov. 8, 1825; Mercantile Daily Advertiser (New Orleans), Nov. 14, 1825; Courier des Natchitoches 
(Louisiana), May 1, 1826. 


% Watkins, Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years (U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Sta- 
tistics, misc. series, Bulletin 9), p. 6; idem, King Cotton, 14. 
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except for a short period in the Fall of 1828 and again in 1832 when it was a frac- 
tion above that figure. At times the prices received by inland planters were 
below 6 cents. Even under the favorable conditions of the Southwest planters 
found it difficult to earn a reasonable return on invested capital, and for the first 
time since the invention of the cotton gin there was a decided agitation for di- 
versification and retrenchment, and for the wider utilization of cotton in bagging, 
ties, and Negro clothing.®’ 

Prices began to improve in the late Spring of 1832-33, and the following Fall 
the market opened at 18 cents, but with increasing receipts declined rapidly to 
less than 10 cents. The latter part of the year, however, there was some improve- 
ment, which continued steadily throughout 1834-35. This was the beginning 
of a period of four years of high prices, accompanied by frenzied speculation in 
cotton, land, and slaves, culminating in the panic of 1837.%8 

Acreage and production had continued to expand even during the previous 
period of depression, a tendency greatly accelerated during the four years of good 
prices. Stocks of cotton in the British market continued to increase from year 
to year until 1845, when they reached a maximum of over a million bales. Then 
they began to decrease gradually, but several years were required to relieve ma- 
terially the congestion of the market.?® Consequently, while the collapse of 1837 
was a reflection of the general financial demoralization of that year, cotton was 
destined to suffer a dozen years of severe depression, due primarily to over- 
production.*® The fairly good prices of 1838 and 1846 were owing to extraordi- 
narily short crops due to drouth, and in the latter year also to the caterpillar. 
There were times in the middle years of the forties when prices in New Orleans were 
under 5 cents and local prices to growers were around 3 cents.“ ‘These condi- 
tions were a source of financial ruin to thousands of planters, and gave rise to a 
notable movement for diversification and retrenchment.” Even in the South- 
west thousands of slaves brought from older States by their masters or sold by 
dealers on credit were returned to the State of origin. Many planters carried 
their slaves to Texas or Arkansas to escape executions for debt.“ In the South- 
west, however, these difficulties were primarily attributable to heavy indebted- 
ness contracted in the earlier period of extravagance, and in spite of low prices 
average production increased about 88 per cent during the period of depression.“ 

In spite of the increase of production, however, consumption had increased 
even more rapidly, and the huge accumulated stocks had gradually diminished. 
During the heavy selling months of 1849 cotton sold around 11 cents. It improved 

37 Alabama Journal (Montgomery), Apr. 14, 1826; Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Ala.), Mar. 7, 
May 2, 1828; Wailes, Address before the Agricultural, "Horticultural, and Botanical Society of J efferson 
College, Apr. 24, 1841, p. 23; Niles, Agriculture of the United States, Ds 

38 See above, p- 639, and ‘below, p p. 899. 

38 James, Letters on the Culture and M anufacture of Cotton, 7. 

40 Elliott, Anniversary Address of the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 21; Farmer and 
Gardener, IV, 2) 

oh Watkins, Production and Price us Cotton for One Hundred Years (U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Sta- 
tistics, misc. series, Bulletin 9), pp. 7-9; idem, King Cotton, 17; Southern Planter, VI, 236. 

42 See Chaps. XX XVIII and XX XIX 


43 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, ‘Aug. 5, 1839. 
44 Comparison of three-year averages centered on the years 1836 and 1849. 
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somewhat more in the Fall and early Winter of 1850, under the influence of a short 
crop due to excessive spring rains and floods in the lower Mississippi valley.” 
Prices opened much lower the following year, and during the heavy selling months 
averaged barely 7 cents. Somewhat better prices prevailed during the three 
years 1852 to 1854 inclusive, but still averaged less than 10 cents. A backward 
Spring and unseasonable rains in 1854 led to astiffening of prices in the late Summer 
and early Fall of that year. Serious damage to the crop of 1854 on account of 
heavy rains and gales in September helped to maintain prices at around 9 cents 
during the heavy selling months of 1855.4 Prices advanced to above 10 cents 
in the early Fall of 1855 and continued to advance throughout the next year, 
until by September, 1857, they were above 15 cents. The fact that this increase 
occurred in spite of the heavy crops of 1855 convinced many people that the South 
was in an extremely strong market position. British stocks were low, and con- 
sumption advancing rapidly. Even the financial crisis of 1857 did not materially 
reduce cotton prices. In the last five years of the period cotton sold at prices 
that were highly remunerative, especially considering the fact that the average 
annual product of the five years was much larger than it had ever been before.” 
Tn the Cotton Belt, therefore, as in other parts of the South, the Civil War brought 
to a close a period of exceptional prosperity. 


METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


In the sixty years after 1800 great progress occurred in methods of producing 
cotton.*8 Almost everywhere ridge husbandry came to be employed. The 
ridge was generally formed by throwing from four to six furrows toward the 
center of the old bed. Sometimes the cotton and cornstalks of the previous year 
were buried in the bed. In strong lands it was believed necessary to place ridges 
farther apart than in thin land, the distance varying from six to three feet. 

Where fresh lands were available, the majority of planters took no pains to 
fertilize their cotton fields. Elsewhere, a considerable proportion broke up the 
stalks of the old crop and plowed them under. As early as 1819 a Mississippi 
planter, Samuel Postlethwaite, was experimenting with a roller fitted with knives 
to cut up cotton stalks. The majority of planters employed clubs for this pur- 
pose. A contemporary agricultural chemist voiced the belief that the practice 


45 A fleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, pp. 5, 53. 

46 Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Sept. 1, 1855; Watkins, Production and Price of Cotton for One 
Hundred Years (U. S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Statistics, misc. series, Bulletin 9), p. 13. 

47 Ashworth, Cotton: Its Cultivation, Manufacture, and Uses, 27-29; Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), 
Aug. 31, 1857; Aug. 31, 1858; Sept. 1, 1860; McCay, Cultivation of Cotton (One Hundred Years’ Progress 
of the United States), 116. ; 

48 The present account of the technique of planting and cultivating upland cotton is based on the 
following sources and general accounts. On particular points specific references are also cited in the 
course of the discussion. American Agriculturist, I, 218; II, 81, 118; Southern A griculturist, III, 281- 
283, 338-341; IV, 169-172, 292-294, 563; new series, II, 8; De Bow’s Review, II, 133-138; United States, 
Patent Office, Annual Report, 1849, Agriculture, 171; Southern Cultivator, II, 71, 73; VI, 35, 130, 165, 
VII, 66, 82; VIII, 20, 34, 38, 50, 833-84, 98; XV, 85, 117, 225; Barbee, Cotton Question, 85; Wray, ‘‘Cul- 
ture and Preparation of Cotton,” in Royal Society of Arts, Journal, VII, 79; Chambers’ premium 
essay on “Treatment and Cultivation of Cotton,’’ read before the Southern Central Agricultural As- 
sociation of Georgia in 1852, reprinted in Turner, J. A., Cotton Planter’s Manual, 13-18; Jeffreys, Mem- 
oir on the Culture of Cotton (N. C., Bd. of Agric., Papers, 1), 78-82. The subject of field systems in 
the Cotton Belt is discussed in Chap. XX XIII. 
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of plowing in stalks and using seed for fertilizer largely balanced the fertility 
removed.!® In the latter part of the period the use of barnyard manure and 
composts, swamp mud, and occasionally lime was becoming rather general in 
the older cotton regions. In the last fifteen years of the period the guano mania 
spread to the Cotton Belt.5° Under the influence of Liebig, some planters became 
interested in the analysis of soils and cotton grown on them with a view to de- 
termining the desirable relationships of type of soil and soil treatment, and a 
number of chemists were engaged in this work.®! 

A few planters made a practice of dibbling their cotton, especially in rich land, 
but the majority planted in the drill. In the earlier time the hoe was mainly 
used for opening the bed. Later many planters employed a small “‘scooter’’ 
“bull-tongue”’ plow for this purpose. Various homemade openers were devised, 
usually consisting of a piece of timber rounded to fit the bed, and through the 
center of which a small piece of iron was inserted, serving to open a narrow drill. 
A few planters employed an implement similar to a roller, but concave in the 
center so as to fit the bed, with projections which opened holes at regular intervals. 
In the earlier period seed was planted by hand, three to four bushels to the acre, 
under the theory that thinning was less arduous than replanting. ‘The later 
tendency was to sow less seed, and more carefully, so as to avoid much of the 
laborious thinning and cultivation. Seed planted carefully in a narrow, straight 
drill admitted of the use of various kinds of horse hoes, and the avoidance of much 
of the laborious hand-hoeing that characterized the earlier practice. A number 
of mechanical planters invented during the period were employed by the more 
progressive.*? About the close of the Civil War cotton planters so constructed 
as to combine the operations of opening, sowing, and covering were becoming 
more widely used. With these a hand and a mule could do the work formerly 
requiring four hands and two mules, besides economizing seed.** In the earlier 
period seed was covered with the feet or hoes or with the turning plow, but later, 
with the harrow or a block of wood rounded to fit the bed and fastened to a plow 
stock. Some planters used a flat board long enough to cover two rows at the 
same time. 

There was great diversity in methods of cultivation. In the earlier years 
there was a tendency to make more use of the hoe than in later years. Ambitious 
planters substituted horse-drawn implements as far as possible, and occasionally 
a planter boasted that he never employed the hoe in his cotton crop.*! There 
was a gradual adoption of implements suitable for shallow cultivation, such as 
the scraper, skimmer, and sweep. The skimmer and sweep greatly economized 
labor of cultivation, because of the greater width of the furrow covered as com- 


49 Watkins, King Cotton, 167; Mallet, Cotton, 170. 

50 Farmers’ ’ Register, VIIL, tii! 179, 638: South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), 
p. 82, & App., pp. 9, 38-42. See below, Chap. XXXII. 

51 For instances, see Mallet, Cotton, 7; Summers, meee, of the Cotton Plant and Seed, 11-17; 
Smith, J. L., Report on Cotton; Carolina Planter (1844-5), I , 241-247. 

52 Watkins, King Cotton, 76, 109, 175, 260. 

53 Barbee, Cotton Question, 87. 

54 Wray, ‘‘Culture and Preparation of Cotton,” in Royal Society of Arts, Journal, VII, 79. 
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pared with the width of common breaking-plows or shovel-plows.*> These newer 
implements were better adapted to level land and loamy soils than to rough land 
and heavy soils. For this reason their use was more general in the alluvialareas 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, and in the black prairie of Alabama than 
in the rolling lands and heavy clay soils of upper Georgia and South Carolina. 
The scraper, adapted to shaving the bed close to the cotton, economized the 
amount of hoeing. According to Dr. M. W. Philips, by employing the scraper 
it was practicable to clean and thin 13 acres daily per hand, as compared with only 
z acre by other methods. Another general practice was “barring off,’’ which 
was also employed for corn. This consisted in “running around” the cotton row 
with a bull-tongue plow, the object being to provide a small ditch on each side 
of the row for drainage and to furnish greater warmth to the roots. This prac- 
tice usually followed the first scraping, in which dirt was thrown to the cotton. 
The planting of cotton in the drill made it necessary to thin it. This was ac- 
complished by “chopping out”—that is, the hands cut through the drill with the 
hoe, leaving one or more plants at distances of twelve inches or more. Some 
planters preferred to complete the thinning at the first working, others to thin 
gradually to a “stand.” ‘The process was a delicate one, and much thought 
was devoted to designing a type of hoe and method of use that would accomplish 
a maximum amount both of thinning and of weeding in one operation, throwing 
just the proper amount of dirt to the cotton left standing. About the middle 
or latter part of July the crop was “laid by,” and there was an interval of rest 
until the product began to ripen sufficiently to justify picking. 

It was customary to pick the field three times, the several pickings being desig- 
nated successively the “bottom,” “middle,” and “top,” crops. The middle 
picking furnished the largest product, and usually the best quality. The entire 
slave force capable of going into the field was employed. Each hand carried a 
sack suspended about the waist, in which the cotton was deposited as gathered, 
and later emptied into a basket or large sheet placed at a convenient location in 
the row. Attempts to develop mechanical pickers proved unsuccessful.*° There 
is evidence that the average picking per hand increased considerably, partly 
due, as we have noted, to adoption of improved varieties.*” Before the Civil War 
150 to 200 pounds per day was required of full hands, as contrasted with 50 or 
60 pounds in the early years,®* and there were instances of much larger accom- 
plishment. As early as 1830 it was said that hands in Laurens County, South 
Carolina, could pick 200 pounds of Mexican cotton per day. In 1849 an Alabama 
planter, by offering premiums, induced his force to pick an average of 350 pounds 
each per day for three consecutive weeks. In 1839 a Louisiana planter claimed 
that three of his hands picked respectively 518, 490, and 390 pounds in a day. 
Three hands on another plantation picked 587, 565, and 497 pounds respectively.*® 

55 For a description of these implements and an account of their introduction, see below, p. 797. 

56 Watkins, King Cotton, 149, 175, 259. 


57 See above, p. 689. : 
58 De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 332-334; American Farmer, 1 series, III (1821-2), p. 298; Southern Cul- 


tivator, III, 100; VII, 164; Robertson, J. A., Louisiana, I, 155; Jeffreys, Memoir on the Culture of Cotton 
(N. C., Bd. of Agric., Papers, I), 82; Watkins, King Cotton, 13, 72, 100, 139. 
59 Tbid., 78, 147, 194. 
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An Arkansas planter reported an average of 366 pounds in a day. In another 
case four hands averaged 548 pounds ina day. Still another report, too extreme 
to be readily accepted, credited four men and two girls with a total of 7,750 pounds 
“between sunrise and sunset.’’®? 

After the cotton was gathered, it was placed on temporary scaffolds to dry. 
Frequently a hand with a rake was stationed on the scaffold to turn the cotton 
occasionally and to remove trash and dirt. Some believed that unless cotton was 
wet sunning was injurious, causing a diffusion of oils through the fiber. From the 
scaffolds the seed cotton was taken to the gin house, and it was thought good 
practice to allow it to ‘‘sweat” for several days before ginning.* 

After the introduction of Mexican seed a number of planters living near Rodney, 
Mississippi, in the neighborhood of the Petit Gulf, of whom Dr. Rush Nutt was 
the most active, began the systematic selection and improvement of Mexican 
seed, some of which became known as “Petit Gulf.” Some years later Colonel 
Henry W. Vick acquired a reputation for the success of his seed. His example 
was followed by others. Experiments were conducted in crossing Egyptian cotton 
with the Mexican with a view to producing long-staple upland cotton. Varieties 
raised by the Indians in Arizona, and from Nicaragua and other countries, were 
crossed with the common upland varieties. Experiments were also made with 
sea-island along the Gulf coast and in crossing it with other classes of cotton. 
As a result of these activities, during the fourth decade and subsequently a great 
many new varieties were developed.” In some cases they were merely humbugs, 
or their merits greatly exaggerated, advantage being taken of the credulity of 
many planters. Some of the new varieties, however, had longer staple, some 
were characterized by greater freedom from disease, large bolls, numerous bolls, 
or high yield per acre. According to Dr. M. W. Philips, the older varieties 
yielded lint weighing only 25 per cent of the total weight of seed cotton. The 
quantity gathered per day was one fourth less than for the new varieties, and 
the product per acre 100 to 200 pounds less. 

The various plant diseases popularly called “rust” and “blight” were serious 
sources of loss. These included various fungous diseases generally known as 
“sore-shin” and “anthracnose,” “root rot,” and ‘‘cotton-boll rot.”’ Various ex- 
periments were carried on to determine methods of coping with cotton plant 
diseases. In South Carolina, for instance, chemical analyses of soils and of cotton 
were made to ascertain if possible whether soil elements were responsible for 
rust. The State Agricultural Society tested an invention for decorticating cotton 
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stalks in the hope that this would ameliorate the tendency to rust, but it was 
found ineffective. Of the numerous kinds of insect enemies, the cotton cater- 
pillar, or “army worm,” was perhaps the most dreaded. Sometimes the crops 
of entire districts were destroyed by this enemy, as in 1804, 1827, and 1839. 
In 1846 they spread throughout the Cotton Belt, and such destruction wasnever 
before witnessed. In 1853 there was serious loss from the army worm and from 
black rot. Cutworms attacked the plant when it was young. The “‘cotton louse” 
appeared about the last of May and continued to injure the plant for several 
weeks. ‘The ant was also a source of loss, and the boll worm pierced the young 
cotton bolls, causing them to fall off. Attempts were made to eradicate these 
pests by burning old fields, by rotation of crops, and by running turkeys and other 
fowls in the fields. Paris green was employed by some planters.®” 


GINNING AND PREPARATION FOR MARKET 


The crude gin invented by Whitney was soon greatly improved by ingenious 
inventors. Mechanics in the neighborhood of Natchez, Mississippi, succeeded 
in developing devices to remedy the tendency of the early gins to injure the 
fiber, and until similar improvements were adopted elsewhere, Natchez cotton 
commanded a considerable premium on account of its superior preparation.®® 
At first largely the product of local mechanics, the manufacture of gins became an 
established industry. As early as 1807 Eleazer Carver began making cotton 
gins in Mississippi. He developed improvements which prevented the tearing 
of the fiber as in the older gins, and in time also contrivances were added for 
moting the cotton. Later the Carver factory was removed to Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, but continued an important source of supply of Southern gins. 
By 1825 there were a number of small gin factories in the South, and later some 
large factories, such as those of Daniel Pratt, at Autauga Creek, Alabama, and 
Samuel Griswold, at Clinton, Georgia, which became extensive sources of supply. 
It is said that by 1860 most of the gins used were manufactured in the South.” 

Many improvements were made in the general mechanism of the gin, including 
arrangements for removing a larger proportion of the dirt and trash. In the 
latter part of the ante bellum period the attention of three hands to each gin 
was usually requisite, and the average daily product per gin varied from 14 to 6 
bales. About 1845 it was possible to gin a crop of 300 to 500 bales with two gins, 
costing each from $75 to upwards of $100." ‘The general tendency seems to 
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have been toward ginning too rapidly, thus injuring the fiber.” About 1830 
steam power was applied to the saw gin,” but it did not become widely used 
before the Civil War. 

It early became customary to pack cotton in bags, or bales, some round, but 
usually square. There was no standard weight for upland cotton bales. In 
general there was a tendency for them to be heavier in the Southwestern than 
in the Southeastern States and for the average weight everywhere to increase. 
According to Woodbury, in 1790 the bale in the Southeastern States weighed only 
about 200 pounds. In 1824 all bales of American cotton imported at Liverpool 
averaged 266 pounds, and by 1832 they averaged 319 pounds. In 1835 the 
bales used in the South Atlantic States averaged 300 to 325 pounds, but those 
from the Gulf States 400 to 450 pounds. ‘The bales of Texas cotton shipped to 
New Orleans in 1833 weighed 400 to 500 pounds each. By the forties the ma- 
jority of Texas bales weighed 500 pounds.“ Watkins estimates the average 
weight for the entire South by decades as follows: 


MMOD. ocogsoccsocasgdeo 225 18305184. 0 Neen aeen en 368 
USVOAMSNO, -oooosasoccocodeos 247 IONE). c obobolsshuvcesos 415 
ISO AUAD. «oo costoooocueose 269 USO AUD, soo cococgasedcenc 436 
1S20=133 0h acre 308 


In the earlier years cotton was packed in bags by a Negro stamping with his 
feet or by employing a wooden tamper. As late as 1842 the latter method was 
still employed by small up-country planters of South Carolina and Georgia. It 
required one man 14 days to pack 14 bags of cotton by this method, whereas with 
a screw press, two men, a boy, and a pair of mules could accomplish the same 
task ina day.” About 1779 square bales were made in Mississippi by employing 
a rude lever press. In 1801 William Dunbar ordered from Philadelphia a cast- 
iron screw press. The lever press was soon generally replaced by wooden and 
later by iron screw presses attached to long sweeps, although some patent presses 
still retained the lever principle. On some plantations hydraulic presses were 
introduced in the latter part of the period, and steam was also being applied. 
Well-equipped plantation presses were able to pack from 40 to 50 bales a day.” 

Hemp bagging early came to be used for covering, and hemp rope to secure it. 
At times there was considerable dissatisfaction because of the high prices of this 
material and agitation for the substitution of cotton bagging manufactured in 
the cotton States, especially in periods of low prices for cotton. There was also 
a movement to employ iron hoops instead of rope, but it is said that the tendency 
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was checked by the development of compresses at the ports.”8 Since ocean freight 
rates were based on cargo space rather than weight, it became desirable to com- 
press bales into smaller compass. As early as 1832 a large compress was con- 
structed in New Orleans, and soon all the principal ports were equipped with 
them.” 

Much less care was devoted to preparation of upland cotton for market than 
in the case of sea-island cotton. About 1821 Alabama cotton was particularly 
notorious and commanded the lowest prices paid for American cotton. As 
compared with Georgia cotton it was subject to a discount of 3 to 5 cents a 
pound in foreign markets. The carelessness was probably due in large measure 
to the newness of the country.®° It was believed by some planters that in the 
case of low-grade varieties the extra attention required to improve quality was not 
justified by resulting difference in price, since the English manufacturer was 
equipped to clean the cotton by machinery. Others asserted it was highly prof- 
itable to prepare cotton carefully, thereby adding 2 or 3 cents per pound.® 
A tendency toward fraudulent packing early appeared,® necessitating legisla- 
tion. In 1802 Savannah merchants entered into an agreement to have all cotton 
repacked which came to that market, in order to detect false packing, make 
country ginners more cautious, and maintain the reputation abroad of Georgia 
cotton. Because of the great expense this example was not generally followed 
nor probably long continued. In 1803 the inspection of cotton was provided for 
in Mississippi. In 1817 the editor of Niles’ Register declared, ‘We hear of 
frequent frauds in the package of cotton, in the south. The legislatures of the 
cotton growing states ought to protect the character of their great staple.’’® 
About the same time the Georgia legislature provided heavy penalties for false 
packing, and Southern newspapers were said to have adopted the policy of pub- 
lishing the names of those found guilty of the practice.* As late as 1859, however, 
a cotton merchant was deploring willful frauds by putting sand, rocks, seed, and 
even water into the cotton.*® 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF COTTON PRODUCTION 


Extensive methods of cultivation, as we have noted, were almost universally 
employed. A maximum crop per hand was the goal that the planter sought to 
obtain. Occasionally some prophet arose who urged the ideal of a maximum crop 
per acre. During the late years of the fifth decade a protracted controversy 
occurred in the agricultural press between Dr. N. B. Cloud, of Alabama, and Dr. 
M. W. Philips, of Mississippi. The former advocated the planting of not more 
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than 4 acres to the hand, about one half to cotton, on land previously bare-fallowed 
and afterwards heavily manured broadcast. He also laid off his rows 3 feet 
apart one way and crossed them with furrows 5 feet apart. At the intersections 
he applied additional manure or compost. He planted 8 or 10 seeds rolled in 
ashes or salt to the hill, subsequently thinning the crop to 1 plant per hill. By 
these methods he avoided the practices of “‘bar-shearing, scraping, and chopping 
out,” which he believed injurious to the tender plants as well as time consuming. 
He believed the small acreage per hand more than compensated by the fact that 
the heavy manuring was “an infallible insurance” for a yield of 5,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre.8? Cloud’s proposal provoked a good deal of discussion. 
Philips questioned whether the high yield could be regularly attained, and par- 
ticularly whether it would be economical. He advocated, rather, the employ- 
ment of all possible labor-saving devices, as a result of which policy he was able 
to cultivate 10 acres of cotton, 9 of corn, and several acres of small grain to the 
hand.*8 

It is significant that Philips voiced the natural sentiments of the Southwest 
where fresh and fertile land was abundant, while Cloud reflected the influence of 
growing exhaustion of soil in the older Cotton Belt. Nevertheless, the latter’s 
suggestions were not widely accepted even there.®® The temptation was to plant 
as much cotton as could be harvested by the close of the year, but many planters 
were so carried away by their desire to make a large crop that they did not finish 
their picking before February or March. Corn and cotton were largely competi- 
tive in their labor requirements. There was a short respite from both after they 
were “laid by” in July until the beginning of cotton picking about the first of 
September. A part of this interval was frequently occupied in “pulling fodder” 
for winter.°° 

The economic ratio of land to labor in the production of short-staple cotton 
varied in accordance with the extent to which diversified industry. prevailed. 
In very hilly portions of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and the remote 
interior of Mississippi, where much terracing was necessary, only about 3 acres 
of cotton per hand was customary, the remainder of the labor force being employed 
in the various industries essential to providing for the wants of the family. 
In the Southwest, by reason of the greater ease of cultivation on the level lands 
of the prairies and alluvial regions, the greater inclination to adopt labor-saving 
methods, and perhaps the more energetic methods of driving Negro laborers, 
the average acreage per hand tended to run higher than in the older cotton areas. 
The accessibility of many planters in the Southwest to the provisions of northern 
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States brought cheaply by water transport also contributed to this result.% 
Where land was level and free from stumps, planters were able to plant 10 acres 
of cotton and 6 acres of corn to the hand. A few planters with exceptional or- 
ganization, using a larger number of horses than was ordinary, managed to plant 
up to 20 acres to the hand. Some cultivated 9 acres of cotton and 5 of corn per 
hand, but 6 acres or less of corn per hand was usually regarded as an insufficient 
provision for laborers and work stock. In the alluvial areas, however, the smaller 
acreage was offset by larger yields. In rolling lands or where considerable at- 
tention was given to animal husbandry, the cotton crop was limited to from 5 
to 7 acres per hand.** The amount of land cultivated per hand was, of course, 
much less than the amount normally cultivated by each family since the Civil 
War; but it is doubtful if the area cultivated by a Negro family at present is 
much greater than under the rigid discipline of the slavery régime. 

There was undoubtedly progress during the ante bellum period in the number 
of acres of cotton raised per hand. In an anonymous article written in 1840, 
probably by James H. Hammond, of South Carolina, the author declared:™ 


“Every body knows that a hand now makes at least 20 per cent more cotton than he 
did ten years ago. .. . Every planter knows of this change. ... it has been gradual, 
and based upon the sure results of practical experience. The introduction of mule- 
labour and improvement in ploughs, has done much to enable us to cultivate so much— 
but it is well known we do not cultivate so thoroughly asformerly. Land is not broken 
up flush—even listing is gone out of vogue with a great many—and hoes are seldom » 
used in bedding except in low places. Shaving down and drawing up has given way 
to the more rapid progress of hoeing across—and some planters, and the best planters 
I know, have ceased to hoe corn, and do not hoe cotton more than we did corn formerly.” 


It was the general custom in the upland part of the Cotton Belt to work a 
horse to every 2 hands. Some planters worked only 1 horse to 3 or even 4 hands. 
Dr. M. W. Philips urged that a planter could profitably employ a horse or mule 
for each hand. It is doubtful, however, if the extra acreage which he assumed 
could be cultivated would have repaid the expense of an extra horse or mule.® 


YIELDS PER ACRE AND PER HAND, AND COSTS 


It is probable that in individual instances as high yields per acre were realized 
in the early years of the period as in the later years. Shortly after the War of 
1812 it was reported that good land in the upper country of South Carolina would 
yield a bale of 300 pounds per acre, with a usual range of 100 to 300 pounds, and 
60 to 100 for inferior soils. In Alabama yields of 800 to 1,000 pounds of seed 
cotton were obtained.% It is probable that by introduction of new varieties 
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average yields increased. The general trend of the industry to new and fertile 
lands of the Southwest was probably largely offset by the decline of yields in the 
older cotton producing areas.” In the new and fertile lands of the Southwest 
there were instances of much more than a bale to the acre. In 1840 an eye- 
witness reported that the bottom lands of the Red river had yielded as much 
as two 500-pound bales. About 1852 De Bow estimated the average for the 
South as a whole at 530 pounds of seed cotton.** 

The combination of larger acreage per hand and higher yields gave the newer 
regions of the Southwest a widely, recognized advantage in cost over the older 
regions of the Southeast. Governor. Hammond, of South Carolina, declared in 
1842 that South Carolina and most of Georgia could not grow cotton ‘‘with a 
living profit” at an average price of 8 cents net on the plantation, while in the 
Gulf States such a profit could be derived at only 6 cents. Cotton selling at 8 
cents would yield a profit of only $61 per hand in South Carolina as compared 
with $110 to $140 in the Southwest.% Nearly ten years later he asserted that 
for seven or eight years prices of cotton had not been sufficient to yield South 
Carolina planters more than 4.5 per cent net on their capital. On lands that 
would average 2,000 pounds ginned cotton for each full hand it was possible to 
realize 7 per cent at a net price of 5 cents per pound. There was an abundance 
of land in the South and Southwest on which “all the cotton which the world will 
consume for many generations to come may be grown at this rate.”’ On the other 
hand, in South Carolina there was but little land which would average 2,000 
pounds per hand. Hammond believed the average would not exceed 1,200 
and that a great many planters did not grow over 1,000 pounds. At a farm 
price of 5 cents this would yield a net return of only 2 per cent, and at 1,200 
pounds per hand, but 3 per cent.1% 

Opinions differed greatly, however, on the requisite cost of production, partly 
on account of differences in methods of calculation. Thus, in 1842 a convention 
of planters at Mobile agreed unanimously that cotton could not be produced at 
less than 8 cents a pound.’ On the other hand, about 1844 a contemporary 
political economist estimated the cost at only 3 cents.!% Solon Robinson made a 
detailed estimate of the cost of cotton production on the 4,200-acre plantation of 
Colonel Williams, at Society Hill, South Carolina. He concluded that the crop 
cost a little less than 4.7 cents a pound, allowing 7 per cent interest on capital 
invested, and that had the crop sold at 7 cents, which was about the actual sale 
price, the planter would have earned an additional 3 per cent. On an Alabama 
plantation of 1,100 acres Robinson estimated that cotton sold at 6 cents net would 
pay expenses, including interest on capital at 7 per cent, and allow the owner 
about $1,000 for managing the business.!% The estimator in each case gave the 
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total yield but not the yield per acre. Presumably, however, he figured on a 
normal or average crop. 


USES OF COTTON SEED 


In the earlier years many planters regarded cotton seed as a nuisance. Even 
as late as 1860 Hilgard noted that planters in the Mississippi bottoms threw 
seed into the bayous.!* About 1840, however, many South Carolina planters 
were purchasing seed for fertilizer, paying as high as 15 to 20 cents a bushel.!% 
Various experiments were conducted for feeding stock with cotton seed boiled 
with root crops, and some planters made this a regular practice.1%° 

The possibilities of using the constituents of cotton seed were early suspected. 
According to Watkins, the first discovery of cottonseed oil in the United States 
was made by a Moravian, Doctor Otts, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who in 1768 
sent a sample of oil to the American Philosophical Society. He had heard that 
it was used in the West Indies as a remedy for colic.1°%7 About 1800 William Dun- 
bar, of Mississippi, had a screw press manufactured in Philadelphia with which 
he intended to manufacture cottonseed oil. In 1818 experiments were made in 
New Orleans in burning cottonseed oil in lamps. In 1823 Professor Olmsted, of 
the University of North Carolina, demonstrated the utility of cottonseed oil 
for that purpose. As early as 1821 experiments in Massachusetts indicated 
the advantages of cottonseed cake as feed for stock. About 1829 Messrs. Follet 
and B. R. Smith, of Petersburg, Virginia, invented a machine for hulling cotton 
seed. Oil was expressed and used for painting houses and the cake fed to stock. 
A number of other patents for hullers were taken out in the next few years.!%° 
In the early thirties several cottonseed factories were established, but the in- 
dustry had not yet cbtained a foothold, and experiments continued to be carried 
on during the next two decades. A New Orleans company spent many years 
in experimenting with different kinds of machinery.“° In 1857 refined cotton- 
seed oil was put on the New Orleans market for illuminating and lubricating 
purposes. About the same time several oil mills were in operation at New Or- 
leans, and others had been established at Memphis, St. Louis, and Providence, 
Rhode Island. Before the close of the period, therefore, cotton seed was coming 
to have a commercial value, and was even being shipped abroad.4 
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LOCAL MARKET ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


After the beginning of commercial production the existing marketing organiza- 
tion for the older staples was employed for a time. Rice and indigo factors of 
the South Carolina coast and tobacco merchants of North Carolina and Virginia 
purchased the crop outright or consigned it to correspondents in Great Britain." 
In time the factor became a specialist in the marketing of cotton. He was usually 
located in one of the great export towns, such as Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
and New Orleans. 

By far the greater proportion of Southern cotton moved through those four 
ports, and they were the centers of the greatest activity in the buying and selling 
of cotton. In 1851 Mobile boasted 42 fireproof brick warehouses, capable of 
storing 310,000 bales, and 12 compresses, with a capacity of 7,000 bales a day." 
A little cotton was hauled from the back country of the southeastern States to 
Virginia and Pennsylvania markets, and some Tennessee cotton went up the 
Ohio river and through New York and Pennsylvania canals to interior factories, 
and also to Philadelphia and New York. A good deal of cotton was shipped 
from Memphis up river to Louisville and Cincinnati. Between 1853 and 1856 
cotton received overland by New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia averaged 
10,000 to 14,000 bales a year." 

The greater part of the Southern crop produced on plantations was shipped 
to the ports on consignment to factors, who sold it for the customary commission 
of 2.5 per cent. Small farmers had to do business with local merchants who made 
advances on the crop. The buying function came to be carried on largely by 
brokers in the port cities, who acted in the interest of foreign dealers and manu- 
facturers. As in the case of the older staples, the cotton factor maintained with 
respect to the planter the joint relationship of commission merchant and banker, 
selling his cotton and crediting the proceeds to an account which was frequently 
overdrawn for the purchase of slaves and other commodities. Not infrequently 
the factor served as a purchasing agent in obtaining various kinds of commodities 
needed by the planter, for which a second commission of 2.5 per cent was charged. 
A few planters maintained the older custom of consigning the product direct to 
Liverpool or New York." Factors were sometimes tempted to act in the 
double réle of seller and buyer of cotton. An article published in 1858 com- 
plained :1# 


“As it is strongly suspected that many cotton Factors are also cotton Speculators, 
having interests directly opposed to the interests of the planters and interior shippers, 
it behooves the latter to scan with a suspicious eye, the singular and improbable state- 
ments and estimates of the supply of cotton, put forth by the former.” 
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The evolution of the cotton plantation system after the development of the 
cotton gin was in the direction of a more capitalistic and speculative type of 
organization even than had prevailed in the colonial period. There was a greater 
degree of dependence on purchased goods, land purchases probably constituted 
a more important element in the capital account, slaves were more costly, and 
the spirit of speculation, particularly in the newer areas, more prevalent and 
intense. Hence credit was probably used and abused more extensively even than 
in the colonial period."7 

After the gradual breaking away from the commercial dependence on England 
there was naturally an attempt to build up a system of domestic credit in the 
newly forming Cotton Belt. About the beginning of the nineteenth century 
South Carolina developed a banking system based largely on State credit. In 
1801 there were two banks in South Carolina. By 1805 there were 11 banks in 
the Southern States, Louisiana and Kentucky having one each. By 1811 there 
were 18 banks in the South and by 1815 the number had increased to 39. The 
approximate number of banks in the Cotton Belt at various periods is shown by 
States in Table 23. 


TABLE 23.—Banks in the Cotton Beli at various periods! 


1820 1830 1835 1840 1850 1860 

3 3 ? 10 19 30 

5 5 4 14 14 20 

4 9 23 39 18 29 

3 1 2 5 ? 2B 

3 2 5 ? il 8 

IVELSSISSID Dlg deal tarelaviuapere ey atic sell ual 1 il 10 i 1 2 
Teo WiSian ave ayy aon Ch. nN A ok os ae a 4 4 41 47 28 ig) 
PATKAN SAS esthemeany natal et Nha ret aragee Asana 2, : 5 ' 10 Me ae 


1 Dewey, Banking in the South (South in the Building of the Nation, V), 461-462. According to 
Professor Dewey, the table is only approximately correct. 


A large proportion of these institutions, however, were located at seaports, 
and engaged mainly in commercial banking, rather than directly financing the 
growers. In fact, it may be said that in general the banking systems of the South- 
ern States were successful in the degree that they confined their activities to 
commercial banking; attempts to meet directly the needs of the farming classes 
for capital largely failed. Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, in the Cotton Belt, as well as Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
all suffered from disastrous experiments in the early pioneer period in attempting 
to develop banking systems capable of providing direct credit for the benefit of 
agricultural interests. In some of these States—notably in Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas—the discouragement of the early experience prevented 
the development of banking systems of wide influence prior to the Civil War. 
Other States, such as Louisiana, profiting by early disastrous experiences, es- - 
tablished fairly conservative systems of commercial banking before the Civil 


7 This point of view is developed in an unpublished thesis by A. N. Moore, History of Agricul- 
tural Credit, Chap. Il; cf. Hildreth, Despotism in America, 112. 
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War. South Carolina maintained the sound system of commercial banking es- 
tablished early in the nineteenth century, and Virginia was almost equally suc- 
cessful. In North Carolina and Maryland, after certain vicissitudes connected 
with the attempted promotion of internal improvements, systems of commercial 
banking were successfully established. The banking facilities of the South con- 
stituted a source of credit to the general agricultural interests of the South, mainly 
indirectly through the factorage system.™® 

A considerable part of the credit in the South was furnished in one way and 
another by planters themselves. Plantations were bought on long payments 
and slaves were bought on credit, mortgages on land and slaves being given as 
security. The practice of individual endorsement was prevalent, and many a 
planter was bankrupted by endorsing the notes of friends." 

In the Cotton Belt the factor became the most important immediate source 
of credit advances. The colonial practice of the factor importing and dealing 
in slaves and selling slaves on credit had been largely discontinued, and the 
internal trade was too disreputable for this highly respectable class to engage in. 
The factors merely loaned money to planters to purchase from slave dealers. 
The latter also sold slaves on credit to purchasers, and sometimes advanced money 
on slaves. The greater part of the goods advanced and money loaned by factors 
was informally secured by the crops, although the crop lien system was not 
fully developed until after the Civil War. Planters were allowed to draw bills 
of exchange on security of their crops, which were sometimes discounted at 
banks, on acceptance by the factors, usually at a commission of 2.5 per cent be- © 
sides interest, but often higher.¥° Factors charged interest varying from 8 to 
12 per cent, sometimes on the face of the loan, sometimes on money actually 
received by the planter. Charges were often much higher, particularly in the 
earlier years of rapid expansion. In 1824 it was stated that Louisiana planters 
were paying from 10 to 30 per cent for ‘“‘indulgence.”’ Planters were urging the 
legislature to provide ‘cheap money,’ a measure which the merchants were 
strongly opposing.!?! 

In addition to the formal charges of interest and commissions there was 
a much larger element of interest charges in the form of credit prices for goods 
purchased which were higher than cash prices.’ ‘The exclusive right to sell the 
planter’s crop was made the condition on which the factor furnished credit. The 
planter’s absolute dependence was intensified by the penalty commission clause 
of the factorage contract, whereby the planter not only agreed to consign his 
entire crop to the factor, but also guaranteed that the crop would not fall below a 

18 Dewey, Banking in the South (South in the Building of the Nation, V), 461-473; Hunt’s Merchants? 
Magazine, 1X, 372; XIX, 410; XXVIII, 105; American Farmer, 1 series, X (1828-9), p. 273; De Bow’s Re- 
view, VILL, 39; X, 199. 

119 Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, 1, 176; Southern Cultivator, XVI, 354; American Farmer, 
1 series, X (1828-9), p. 34. 

120 Du Bose, William Lowndes Yancey, 78; De Bow’s Review, VIL, 412; XVIII, 359; XXIII, 375; 
XXV, 714; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, IV, 224; Hammond, M. B., Agricultural Credit and Crop Mort- 
gages (South in the Building of the Nation, V), 457-461; Stone, “‘Cotton Factorage System,” in American 
Historical Review, XX, 561; Buck, Anglo-American Trade, 1800-1850, pp. 66-80. 


121 Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), Mar. 3, 1824. 
122 Moore, A. N., History of Agricultural Credit, Chap. II (Unpublished thesis). 
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certain number of bales under penalty of paying the commission on each. bale 
of the shortage. ‘This bound the planter still more strongly to the one-crop system. 

In addition to commissions and interest on advances, there were various charges 
incident to the shipment and handling of the cotton crop, such as for freight, stor- 
age, insurance, drayage, weighing, sampling, and repairing bales. The factor 
was supposed to charge merely at cost for these services, but in time the various 
charges became fixed by custom, and factors often made handsome incomes from 
mera 2% 

Naturally this system of marketing was unfavorable to the development of 
interior concentration markets, and there was not a great deal of progress in that 
direction until after the Civil War. Even before the coming of the railways, 
however, cotton produced in areas above the fall line tended to be sold at towns 
located at the head of navigation, such as Fayetteville, Columbia, Augusta, 
Milledgeville, Macon, Columbus, Montgomery, Shreveport, and Nashville.!24 
Memphis became the most important interior market. For the year ending 
August 31, 1860, its shipments amounted to 391,918 bales.1% The building of 
railways stimulated the growth of the interior cotton business at these and 
other points. The development of interior banks was having a similar tendency. 
To some extent they broke the dependence of planters on port factors. Never- 
theless some of the business at the interior markets was carried on by factors. 
Disastrous periods like the panic of 1837 forced interior banks themselves to engage 
more or less in the cotton business in order to protect themselves. About 1839 
banks in interior towns of Alabama and Mississippi had become the principal 
purchasers or shippers of cotton, displacing the merchants in large measure.!”° 

Cotton factors sometimes bought on their own account or as agents for others, 
but in the later years of the ante bellum period it is probable that the bulk of 
the purchases were made from factors as agents for the planters by resident pur- 
chasing agents representing American and British firms, who were sometimes 
merchants and sometimes manufacturers.!?’ 

Progress in methods of transport and marketing, particularly the former, 
were responsible for the fact that there was a gradual tendency for the product 
to reach the ports earlier in the season, as shown by Table 24 of monthly receipts at 
New Orleans for various periods. 

In the period 1823-24 to 1827-28 inclusive average monthly receipts from Sep- 
tember to December inclusive were only 19.5 per cent of the total receipts, but 
in the period 1852-53 to 1858-59 inclusive average receipts for the same months 
_ were 46.8 per cent of the total. In 1823-24 to 1827-28 receipts from January 
to April inclusive were 59.6 per cent of the total, but in 1852-53 to 1858-59 only 
45.9 percent. Finally, in the remaining four months receipts in the earlier period 
were 20.9 per cent of the total, while in the later period they were only 7.3 per 
cent. 


123 Stone, ‘Cotton Factorage System,” in American Historical Review, XX, 562. 
124 Phillips, U. B., Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 6. 

125 Donnell, History of Cotton, 493. 

125 Faymers’ Register, V1, 61; Buck, Anglo-American Trade, 1500-1850, p. 67. 
127 Thid., 80-93. 
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Taste 24.—Percentage distribution monthly of receipts of cotton at New Orleans for various periods: 


Month PRA oI ENO || eres ieee |) ERO Seca 
September kee d ati iter secede slay a, 3 5) 6.0 3.8 5,1 
October were ancien ae tonya 1.4 1.8 2.8 1) 10.0 11.0 
INoVembers ei ee ees ete Sell 6.1 9.3 11.4 iL 14.1 
IP SCEMB|T Ase wet Me eas Nee 10.7 eS 12.9 8.6 12.8 16.6 
January ey ca ence rior 16.3 11.6 12.4 iit oil 14.5 133.8) 
ebruaryeieesss os cbeset eaters eeat 15.6 14.4 15.4 13.8 13.9 13.0 
Marchi nen S.coanavesnistc inne eannyey ate 15.5 18.4 16.7 1S). 7 14.0 11.6 
ie yellan periaimete ye ate tick B aeaiead oO eas 18.9 1592) 13.8 13.4 10.2 8.0 
INEM Ba ati cts er rome qigerdon a emmeroian 11.7 14.6 1,23 ©.8 5.4 3.9 
A UITTE eee ede travers rae OMe senate 338) 4.9 Bo ff 1.4 2.1 1.8 
[RINAetbe ra ted neues sinneocamees aan A iad 9 7 9 8 
Nuguste is ses: 2 eee tee ees oa 3 A A ofl 8 


1 The table is based on data in the following newspapers: New Orleans Price Current, Sept. 13, 1823 
to Oct. 4, 1828; New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1846; Aug. 31, 1847; July 3, Aug. 1, 31, 1848; 
Sept. 1, 1849; Aug. 31, 1850; Aug. 16, Sept. 1, 1851; Aug. 14, Sept. 1, 1852; Sept. 1, 1853; Sept. 1, 1854; 
Sept. 1, 1855; Aug. 30, Sept. 1, 1856; Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 1857; Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 1858; Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 
1859. The figures on monthly receipts were used in preparing weighted averages of prices by years at 
New Orleans. (Appendix, Table 41.) 


In spite of the concentration of cotton receipts in certain months, the mar- 
keting machinery, although still crude, was sufficiently effective to prevent an 
abnormal seasonal spread on an average of many years. ‘The following table 
shows average monthly prices for two periods. Averages for the earlier years 
are not included because the lack of quotations for certain months in particular 
years affects materially the reliability of the average. Apparently there was a 
distinct tendency for average prices to be slightly lower in the months of heavy 
receipts, especially November to March inclusive, than in the months of light 


TABLE 25.—Average monthly prices of upland cotton (seconds or middling) at New Orleans, 1838-1849 and 


1850-1860! 

Month 1838-1849 | 1850-1860 Month 1838-1849 | 1850-1860 

cents perlb. | cents per lb. cents per lb. | cents per lb. 
September tern enn ana 7.9 10.8 Match epi iniy mye rer 8.0 10.1 
Octoberawwrhicis ce seuoeei. 8.2 10.3 aN Ohl eres vee chs Me ears 8.2 10.5 
INovemberseent acerca: oe 7.8 10.1 Mary: ethers. SRR. AX ate 8.2 10.2 
Decembers 622 49 H..b hee sys 7.8 10.0 June. ovledeiceeboies te. bite 8.1 10.4 
lanuany eer se yee fs cect te 7.9 10.0 July) ea sciee. Serommos ayers stake 8.2 10.4 
WE DTUATr yes emer easter os 8.0 10.0 iNugusteame eee aces 8.2 10.3 


1See Appendix, Table 41. 


receipts. Cost of holding exerted a slight influence, but the difference on the 
average was only a fraction of a cent. 


MARKET DIFFERENTIALS AND COSTS 


The local cost of marketing varied somewhat according to the locality, the 
-distance from port, and the particular charges characteristic of each port. Va- 
rious estimates of the cost for packing, freight, and commissions range from $2.50 
to $4.00 a bale.!28 In 1849 the cost of marketing four bales at New Orleans from 


Bis Southern Cultivator, IV, 11; De Bow’s Review, VII, 435; X, 569; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XV, 
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Union County, located along the Ouachita river in southern Arkansas, was re- 
ported as follows:!° 


re thay eae Read stage ieee a aap usirel ora Mea Mart oe aegristay Alpen sone iohe ctenateatuarascetiolace nets $4.00 
Commissions OA yinnins ares A ate cream lay aye tele ate leroy ale araedat ls ete oceteamennie a, tee Cnt 3.00 
ibe yedeabahaehaVbogo) NSU amend wraiy GMa d aelvoin Od ache com ome Ae com ue SAO ne 7.00 
Storaceydnrayacexam di weleinin Caprese meyer iyi ernie eine er ieee eters 0.75 
Gos DRRAVOS) sihgS CHL IGN KTy oo omMinn one oid HaUIdwOUS nde oon od Goldaeog dome coNdone 1.50 

A Moyes acy hates Gis Shred le en, eae nue a chat ant Aa a a er Od A nea gc eee $16.25 


This was an average of a little over $4 per bale. The cost in earlier years was 
probably higher. In 1822-23 the cost for a Georgia plantation of factorage, 
transport, rent, drayage, and labor on 185 bales was estimated at $6.03 per 
bale.!° 

Great progress was made in economizing the cost of handling and shipping 
cotton from the South to Liverpool. It was estimated that improvements in 
naval architecture and the development of compressing increased the weight of 
cotton carried from 900 pounds per ton register to 2,000 pounds. In 1822 trans- 
port and marketing charges between Mobile and Liverpool were about 33 cents 
per pound, not allowing for exchange.“! In the next thirty years this differential 
was greatly reduced. About 1853 Entz published detailed tables showing the 
normal differential between Liverpool prices and prices in different Southern 
ports under various conditions. He gave charges of shipments from New Orleans 
and Charleston, South Carolina, in percentages of the price of cotton as follows :!? 


Charges at port of export pe Nooae to Sintec 

COMMISSION erator Tera cle ones ene ie ierclcm ts ayererenercstorae cUrnata ss 4% 4% 
Marin evinsuran cesar cers Aru deine la tr oeey, vom inital een tame nays, 1% 1% 
Shippingsiperbaleweee soe capil ccaeytersuntartevey este tese cern 23 cents 44 cents 
Chargestateleiverpoolmarmmmn cave tenie oss stom ainepetre om arto 

Wommissionyandscuarantecwen ee cers eer eer 24% 23% 

Brokerage, fire insurance, and discount..................... 21% 4Q% 

Smallichargessperibaleynenme ce emer ci ees ae re orisha 3s. 2d. 2s. 11d 


Assuming the above freight rate, the price of cotton at 5 cents at the port, ex- 
change at 105, and a net weight of 94.27 per hundred pounds after allowing for 
tare, he figured that cotton at Liverpool would be worth 3.17 pence per pound 
shipped from New Orleans and 3.18 pence shipped from Charleston. For New 
Orleans the Liverpool price ranged lower as the rate of exchange increased, reach- 
ing 2.9 pence with exchange at 115. Cotton at 10 cents per pound at New Orleans, 
he estimated to be worth 6.22 pence at Liverpool. Thus the differential from 
New Orleans was 35 per cent of the New Orleans price when cotton in New Or- 
leans was worth 5 cents and exchange was 105. When cotton was worth 10 cents 
at New Orleans and exchange was 105 the percentage differential was 45. Freight 


29 Watkins, King Cotton, 243. 

130 Niles’ Register, XXIII, 217; cf. Watkins, King Cotton, 143. 

131 “Cotton Growing—American and Indian,” in British Quarterly Review, IX, 361; Mobile Argus, 
Dec. 5, 1822. 

182 Cotton Tables: Exhibiting Cost of Cotton with all Charges at Liverpool or Havre from New Orleans or 
New York, 6, 10; cf. idem, Exchange and Cotton Trade, 7, 13. 
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rates, of course, were exceedingly fluctuating. An unusually large crop was 
likely to impose a penalty on the planter, not only by reason of low prices 
but also because of an advance in freight rates. The huge crop of 1840, for in- 
stance, threw such a heavy burden on the available shipping that in 1841 
freights to Liverpool in British ships advanced to 1§ to 13% pence per pound and 
to New York 1 to 1 cents, although in an ordinary year they ranged from 
to # of a cent per pound.!* 

It is interesting to compare these various charges with those of more recent 
years, although precision is difficult because of changed conditions. About 1924 
ocean freight rates to northern Europe averaged about 50 cents per bale. Con- 
sidering the change in purchasing power of money, this is probably considerably 
lower than the rates assumed by Entz for 1853. Total costs of handling cotton 
in 1924 from Waco, Texas, to Havre in ‘‘points,’’ or one-hundredths of a cent, 
were estimated by an exporter as follows:'*4 


SPAT Om ete Re ee gee RL 150 @ceantineichtee yy meee ee eee 45 
Commissionsea ene neers 23 (Compressionyene ee eee oe 15 
IMSUTAN CE ic: ay whe LPSAE bee tes oie 26 Mixchange ra sername push taiets 158 
Railway,trele btemrene eee react 90 AMLELEStUe Peele ae Mi eats ocelete ons 12 
Mortertichargestan wenn ee eet PD} EEOta Ser re nn aie nies 521 


Some of these items, particularly railway freight and loss from exchange, were 
not included in the Entz figures. Omitting these, the total cost under the above 
estimate would stand at 2.73 cents per pound, not including exporter’s overhead 
costs and profits. This differential in absolute amount is not much greater than 
that allowed by Entz with cotton at only 5 cents a pound, and considerably less 
than he allowed on the assumption of 10-cent cotton. Yet, cotton in 1924 
averaged a little over 13 cents a pound. The comparative specific costs should 
also be considered in the light of the fact that the general level of prices was more 
than 50 per cent greater in 1924 than in 1853. Another indication, though a 
rough one, is the comparative annual average price in England and the United 
States in the pre-war and post-war periods. In the period 1850-1859 inclusive 
the differential averaged 1.91 cents; while in the ten years 1886-1895 it was 0.84 
cents.!% 

In the latter part of the period there developed the same type of impatience 
at the spread between farmer and consumer and the same dissatisfaction with 
middlemen charges which have been so prevalent in recent decades.’ An act of 
Congress passed in March, 1857, was an outgrowth of this sentiment. It provided 
for sending a special agent to Europe to trace the movement of cotton from pro- 
ducer to consumer and the costs thereof, with a view to seeing if any economies 
could be effected.!%7 

133 From a New Orleans trade circular of Mar. 14, 1841, quoted by Watkins, King Cotton, 195; 


De Bow’s Review, TX, 531; XI, 489. 
134 Tutt & Meadows, Marketing Cotton for Export (U.S., Dept. Com., Trade Information Bulletin 288), 


5 @, Ss 

135 Based on the price series of Latham, Alexander & Co., published in United States, Dept. Treas., 
Bur. of Statistics, Cotton in Commerce, 20-21. The exchange is assumed at 1 penny equals 2.03 cents. 

136 See above, pp. 430-433. 

137 Claiborne, J., Consumption of Cotton in Europe, 1-4. 
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CENTRAL MARKET ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


Before the Revolutionary War London was the principal British market for 
cotton, largely dominated by general importing merchants who dealt with the 
Levant, Brazil, and the West Indies. About 1780 brokers who sold at auction 
began to displace the merchants. In the late years of the eighteenth century 
Liverpool captured the trade.%® In that early period the Liverpool merchant 
either imported on his own risk or acted as a commission merchant for American 
planters or mercantile firms. Corresponding to the importer there were cotton 
dealers who specialized in supplying manufacturers with cotton. Occasionally 
they were importers, but usually they bought from importers. Very early the 
dealer found it necessary to make use of the specialized knowledge of brokers 
who bought on commission, and the cotton importer also sold through brokers on 
commission. Occasionally the broker combined his normal function with that 
of an importer or merchant, and sometimes the manufacturer bought direct 
through a broker; but in the earlier years of the cotton trade these practices were 
not common. By 1799 the bulk of the sales and purchases of cotton in Liverpool 
were made by six specialized cotton brokers.!®® After 1815 the manufacturers 
eliminated the dealers and bought direct in Liverpool through brokers, either 
from importers or from speculators who had come into possession of the cotton.!#° 
In place of the old merchants and brokers handling many colonial products, 
there developed a class of importers and brokers who specialized in cotton. The 
practice of buying and selling at auction continued to be widely employed in 
the British market during the first two decades of the nineteenth century, but 
thereafter was largely displaced by private sales, either by inspection of partic- 
ular lots of cotton or by sample, a practice that steadily increased in importance. 
Competition led to the employment of buying brokers in the larger port towns 
of the United States, with whom orders might be placed for particular classes 
and grades. With the rise of American cotton manufacturers in the North orders 
were also placed with the Southern brokers, but in large measure American manu- 
facturers purchased through dealers or importing merchants in the Northern 
Poitiess =: 

The evolution of the cotton market was greatly facilitated by the gradual de- 
velopment of recognized market classes and grades. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century grading was unknown. Such market quotations as were 
issued were in terms of geographic classes, such as West Indian, Brazilian, Georgia 
“bowed,” New Orleans, Tennessee, etc. Gradually grading terms, such as mid- 
dling, good, ordinary, etc., were borrowed from the sugar industry.“ In 1803 

138 Tyeatise on the Cotton Trade in Twelve Letters, 9-12; cf. Chapman, S. J., Lancashire Cotton In- 
te anitell “Cotton Market in 1799,” in Economic Journal, Supplement, Jan., 1926, pp. 140-146; 
Buck, Anglo-American Trade, 1800-1850, pp. 37-56; Chapman, S. J., Lancashire Cotton Industry, 113- 
115; Ellison, Cotton Trade of Great Britain, 165. M.B. Hammond has followed closely Ellison’s account. 
Cotton Industry, Chap. X. 

140 Ellison, Cotton Trade of Great Britain, 176; cf. Chapman, S. J., Lancashire Cotton Industry, 114. 

141 Buck, Anglo-American Trade, 1800-1850, pp. 57-65; Hammond, M. B., Cotton Industry, 
288-290. 


142 Dumbell, “Cotton Market in 1799,” in Economic Journal, Supplement, Jan., 1926, p. 147; Chap- 
man, S. J., Lancashire Cotton Industry, 121 et seq. 
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to 1805 price quotations at Charleston, South Carolina, recognized class distinc- 
tions between sea-island, South Carolina upland, West Indian, and Mississippi. 
The Charleston market also distinguished stained cotton and saw-ginned from 
roller-ginned upland. Furthermore, the distinction between black-seed upland 
and green-seed upland was included; and the grade term “best’’ was introduced. 
New Orleans price quotations about 1824 employed the grade terms, first, second, 
and third.“* Gradually the Liverpool grade terms, such as ordinary, middling, 
fair, and good fair, began to influence American terminology. About 1830 and 
for some years thereafter New Orleans quotations employed both the Liverpool 
terms and the customary New Orleans terms, prime, seconds, inferior, etc.‘ 
By about 1840 the Liverpool terminology had largely come to prevail at New 
Orleans and Mobile, and ‘‘middling” was employed as the principal basis for 
price quotations. However, middling was not yet the basis for future trading, 
which in the modern sense of the term did not begin until after the Civil War. 
By 1857 there was also a ‘‘New York classification,’ which employed mostly 
the Liverpool terms.* The markets continued also to distinguish geographic 
classes. Thus, on January 6, 1857, New York quotations of middling for im- 
portant geographic classes were: Uplands, 13% cents; Florida, 134; Mobile, 133; 
New Orleans and Texas, 133.147 

From an early period the cotton industry was highly speculative. In 1789 
one of the more conservative British merchants was complaining that the new 
practice of selling at auction had made the trade exceedingly precarious. The 
number of dealers, brokers, and professional speculators had ‘‘increased in a most 
astonishing degree.’’ Fortune had “favoured a few illiterate porters,” and there 
developed in 1780 and 1781 the first speculative craze. A few years later there 
was another speculative fever, and an unsuccessful attempt to corner the market.148 
The speculative characteristics of the market were expressed by some wag in 
a comic poem, published in a Liverpool paper in 1825, which traced the sequence 
of the market from April 20, 1825 to February, 1826, as follows:!49 


“1 Hesitation 6 Tribulation 
2 Trepidation 7 Vacillation 
3 Consternation 8 Desolation 
4 Prostration 9 Desperation 
5 Resuscitation, or 10 Ruination 

iil 1D) — 


Speculation thrives on uncertainty, and uncertainty was greatly intensified by 
slow and inadequate methods of communication. The markets, both in England 


1483 Charleston Courier, 1803-1805, passim. 
44 The Courter (New Orleans), Feb. 16, Mar. 15, 1824. 
a te gouians, Herald (Alexandria), June 24, 1820; Le Courier de la Louisiane (New Orleans), Jan. 10, 
eb. 20, ik 
1 For instances, see Niles’ Register, LIX, 64; LX XIII, 240; Lowisiana Courier (New Orleans), Jan. 
om Due 1857; Mobile Register and Journal, Mar. 8, 1844; Chapman, S. J., Lancashire Cotton In- 
ustry, 122. 
ut Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Jan. 15, 1857. 
48 Treatise on the Cotton Trade in Twelve Letters, 1-8. 
149 Reprinted in Wiles’ Register, XXX, 266. 
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and in America, were continually affected by rumors. Before the Civil War 
intra-seasonal fluctuations of 6 to 8 cents were not uncommon. In one year the 
spread was 9 cents, in another 125, and in still another 185° Regular market 
operators had special facilities for obtaining information not enjoyed by cotton 
planters. There was some progress, however, in the diffusion of more dependable 
information. Newspapers became more widely circulated and gradually increased 
the frequency and volume of their market information. As early as the close 
of the eighteenth century there was a tacit understanding among certain English 
brokers for exchange of information. In 1805 a Liverpool firm began to issue a 
weekly account of sales and imports. By 1808 there were three such circulars. 
The first associated circular was issued in 1832, and informal codperation among 
brokers led to the formation in 1841 of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association. 
The Association did not assume the function of issuing market reports until 1864.19 

There was much discontent among Southern producers before the Civil War on 
account of market uncertainties and the special advantages enjoyed by middle- 
men in prior knowledge of conditions. It was also believed that prominent middle- 
men issued misleading information to influence the market. There were rumors 
from time to time of combinations of dealers to corner or otherwise influence 
and control the market. The Bank of England was another object of distrust, 
for it was believed that through its manipulation of credit it exerted a powerful 
influence on the price of cotton.! These conditions led to suggestions for the 
development of a crop reporting service for the benefit of planters and farmers. 
In 1836 it was proposed that the various agricultural societies of South Carolina 
report quarterly the acreage planted and crop prospects, to be summarized and 
published in the Southern Agriculturist.° In 1857 a correspondent of a South 
Carolina paper urged that Southern Congressmen form an agricultural society, 
one of the duties of which would be to assemble information concerning crop 
prospects and other market conditions and make it available to their constituents. 
It was also proposed that planters in the various localities should send crop in- 
formation from time to time to a central State office from which it would be fur- 
ther concentrated by a marketing organization representing the producing 
States.%4 The movement largely evaporated in discussion,’ although a local 
crop reporting organization was actually formed in Marengo County, Alabama,’ 
and possibly in other counties. 


150 Watkins, King Cotton, 41. 

151 Chapman, S. J., Lancashire Cotton Industry, 122 et seq. 

152 For instance, see Niles’ Register, XXVIII, 149; New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, Aug. 5, 1839. 
See also below, pp. 924-927. 

3 TX, 19-21. 

154 Farmer and Planter, VIII, 227. For another proposal, differing somewhat in detail, see Commander 
Maury’s address, Oct. 11, 1859, in Tennessee, State Agricultural Bureau, Third Biennial Report, 1858- 
1859, p. 19. 

up Concerns the gradual cumulation of economic discontent in the latter part of the period, see 
Chap. XXXIX. 

156 Watkins, King Cotton, 148. 
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RICE 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE INDUSTRY 


It will be recalled that at the close of the colonial period and in the years im- 
mediately following, the rice industry was undergoing a geographic shift from 
inland swamps to river tide swamps, peculiarly adapted to rice cultivation be- 
cause the rise and fall of the tide permitted easy control of the level in alternately 
flooding and draining the field. By properly constructed irrigation ditches and 
embankments it was possible for the planter to give his crop several floodings for 
the purpose of killing grass, weeds, and insects, and supplying needed moisture, 
alternately removing the water for the purpose of cultivation. This process was 
far more economical than the old method, saving much of the labor of cultivation. 
The growing season was shortened, and the labor force enabled to begin the har- 
vest earlier. The product per acre was also usually larger on tide-swamp planta- 
tions. Consequently the industry was more and more absorbed by tide-swamp 
planters.? About the close of the century Samuel Dubose, speaking of the in- 
land-swamp plantations, declared, “That great body of land, which little more 
than a century ago furnished for exportation over 50,000 barrels of rice, now lies 
utterly waste.”’’ It is probable that here and there inland swamps continued to 
be used. In 1832 there were a few rice plantations on Wappetaw Swamp, in 
Christ Church Parish, which appeared to be profitable. Irrigation water was ob- 
tained from reservoirs.’ 

The tide-swamp area well suited to the purpose was severely limited. The 
best conditions were found at special points along certain rivers from lower Cape 
Fear River, in North Carolina, to the neighborhood of Jacksonville, Florida. 
An important consideration was the degree of variation in the tides. On the 
coast of South Carolina and part of Georgia the tide was said to rise and fall 

1 Drayton, View of South Carolina, 116; Ramsay, History of South Carolina, I, 206 & n. 

2 Drayton, View of South Carolina, 116-119; article on ‘‘South Carolina,” in Morse, American 
Gazetteer; Michaux, Travels, 288. 


8 Address to the Black Oak Agricultural Society (Thomas, Huguenots in South Carolina), 6. 
4 Southern A griculturist, V, 357. 
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six or seven feet, and this was the degree of variation in level “‘which the planters 
themselves would have selected had the matter been left absolutely to their own 
decision.”’> Parts of the coastal region of Georgia were said to be less favored. 
There was not ‘‘the precision which is to be found on the Carolina plantations . . . 
for whilst with the Carolina planter, each operation is governed by the particular 
state of the crop, and water is put on or run off as may be required... the 
Georgia planter is obliged to wait certain periodical flowings of the tides . . . al- 
though, he can regulate his work to meet them in most cases.’® The culture 
was not carried on north of Cape Hatteras, where the rise and fall was only three 
feet; nor was there an extensive development along the Gulf coast, for although 
in that region there were swamp lands well adapted in other respects to the culture, 
the rise and fall of the tide was only about two feet.’ 

Along the coast of the South Atlantic States rice cultivation was also limited 
to certain locations bearing a definite relation to the presence of salt in the water. 
It is said that on none of the rivers was the distance between the lower and upper 
limits greater than twelve to sixteen miles, and on some much less. On lands 
along the extreme lower limits salt water was likely to encroach in seasons of 
drouth. In very wet seasons freshets affected the planters on the upper margin, 
and the rice was submerged immoderately and unseasonably or the embankments 
swept away. Midway between these extremes were the most desirable areas, 
but there were other variations in adaptability of soil. Lands having all these 
special advantages in highest degree were valuable.® 

It was estimated in 1790 that the rice exports of South Carolina were the prod- 
uct of a little over 40,000 acres, and in 1842 of 70,000 acres, the greater part 
belonging to large plantations.» According to Olmsted, the rice plantations which 
produced as much as 20,000 pounds a year numbered 446 in South Carolina, 88 
in Georgia, and 25 in North Carolina.1° 

In Louisiana there was a less well adapted and less highly commercial rice 
area, centering chiefly in Plaquemines Parish, where there were a number of 
small rice planters, of Spanish extraction, who owned a few slaves. ‘The Louisi- 
ana planters made little progress and failed to obtain adequate machinery; conse- 
quently the product was of lower quality than that of South Carolina and Georgia. 
As late as 1848 threshing was still effected by horse treadmills. The rice was 
husked in hand mills and pounded in hand mortars. The fields were irrigated 
from the Mississippi river in time of high water, the water draining off into the 
bayous in the rear; and the elaborate system of flowings employed in the Carolinas 
as a means of killing weeds and irrigating the crop was not possible. In drouthy 


5 Farmer and Planter, I, 149. 

8 Southern Agriculturist, VI, 303. 

7 Farmer and Planter, I, 149. 

8 Loc. cit.; Russell, R., North America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 171-173. See above, p. 642. 

9 Niles’ Register, XVII, 225; report of Committee on Agriculture, Dec. 14, 1842, in South Carolina, 
Reports and Resolutions of the General Assembly, 1842, p. 89. 

10 Seaboard Slave States, II, 94. The estimate was probably derived from United States, Statistical 
View: A Compendium of the Seventh Census, 178, Table 194, in which the number is given as 551 instead 
of 559. Another estimate for Georgia is 104 plantations. Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XX,381. 
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seasons the crop was likely to fail because of low water. Fields were prepared with 
the plow, and grain sown broadcast instead of in trenches." 

Some rice was grown in various parts of the Cotton Belt by dry culture. Thomas 
Jefferson procured from Africa a cask of upland rice seed, which he distributed. 
He declared that the culture came to naught in South Carolina, but ‘being carried 
into the upper hilly parts of Georgia, it succeeded there perfectly, has spread over 
the country, and is now commonly cultivated.’ One observer believed upland 
rice a more economical food crop than corn because of the small yields of the latter, 
but on account of the heavy labor cost of cultivation and the difficulties of pre- 
paring it for consumption, it was grown essentially for home use,!* and the com- 
mercial product confined to cultivation by irrigation. 

The geographic distribution of the industry by States at the various census 
periods was as follows: 


TABLE 26.—Statistics of rice production in the principal producing States, 1839, 1849, and 18591 


States 1839 1849 1859 
pounds pounds pounds 
WnitedeStatesya cvshs vival. siete ania ana iets 80,841 ,422 215,313 ,497 187 ,167 ,032 
SouthiCarolinay, sie Scie cae, ens eee eee se 60,590,861 159 ,930 ,613 119,100,528 
Georgiana ccute mehr A 2 Heiss amas ibe cae 12,384,732 38 ,950 ,691 52,507 ,652 
IN OTE Carolina iocccn ies ccux a pace enn eis 2,820,388 5,465 ,868 7,593 ,976 
EL OUWisianay takes KONl or. wate ace Neate Tate Sen ere 3,604,534 4,425 349 6,331,257 
Mississippi: sui ot siers Pe eines utes ny Bee Ve ae, 777,195 2,719 ,856 809 ,082 
Nlabamarnsiycs irs e. Monnaie ne 149 ,019 DSP) IY 493 ,465 
TLOrid aie auereiete ce eae ota oe See rie erent 481 ,420 1,075,090 223 ,704 


1 United States, Statistical View: A Compendium of the Seventh Census, 174; United States Census, 
1850, p. Ixxxii; ibid., 1860, Agriculture, p. xciv. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 


Judging from annual statistics of exports, there was but little increase in the 
magnitude of the rice industry between the last years of the eighteenth century 
and the outbreak of the Civil War. (See Table 42, Appendix.) From 1796 
until 1860 there was no five-year period when rice exports exceeded the exports 
from 1791 to 1795 inclusive, except for the decade from 1826 to 1835 inclusive, 
when exports were about 8 per cent greater than in the earlier period. It is 
probable that the failure of foreign exports to increase after 1795 was due in part 
to the competition of cotton and in part to increase in domestic consumption. 
The latter explanation is indicated by estimates of annual production for the 
period beginning with 1819 and also by census statistics of production.“ While 
production in 1849 and in 1859 was much larger than in 1839, possibly due in 
part to less complete enumeration in the latter year, there was a considerable 
decrease in South Carolina in 1859 as compared with 1849, and in the several 

" Charleston Courier, July 20, 1804; American A griculturist, Il, 73; De Bow’s Review, VI, 53-56. 

” Letter to Dr. Waterhouse, Dec. 1, 1808, in Writings (Washington), V, 394. 

18 Russell, R., Culture of Carolina Rice, 10. 


5 Holmes, G. K., Rice Crop of the United States (U. S., Dept. Agric., Bur. of Statistics, Circular 34), 
p. 9. 
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Gulf States except Louisiana. The failure of the industry to expand in South 
Carolina during the early fifties is recorded in contemporary observations. There 
are also indications that although its cultivation was profitable in the sixth decade 
on the best favored lands, the ill-favored lands were less capable of holding their 
own.» 

The considerable falling off in annual exports and the decrease in production 
shown by the census during the last decade were probably due largely to high 
cotton prices and increased competition of upland cotton for the available supply 
oflabor. In 1861 the statement was made that for years slaves had been drawn 
away to the western cotton fields. Recently thousands had been drawn from 
the rice fields each year. It is not improbable that this tendency reflected also 
unwillingness to employ high priced slaves in the unhealthful swamps. In 1852 
it was declared, ‘“There are many thousands of acres of choice rice lands in Georgia 
still unsubdued; but the improvements of swamp lands and the cultivation of 
rice are not esteemed healthful pursuits.”!” 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


As a large part of the crop was for export, it is probable that the industry was 
not greatly benefited by the tariff. An ad valorem duty of 15 per cent was im- 
posed in 1828, but in 1832 rice was placed on the free list. In 1846 the duty was 
restored with a rate of 20 per cent, but it was lowered to 15 per cent in 1857.18 

In the period October 1, 1815 to March 31, 1816 the destinations of exports 
from Charleston were as follows:'° 


Destination Tierces Destination Tierces 
IBTitiShIpPOLtsenae meee eer: 11,964 Other points in the north of 
eHrenchiportssse eee eee 8,533 EUPOPe te iiis teous ath apeyeis «gare 926 
The Low Countries and Spain, Portugal, and the near- 
TRE vOM NGS, 55 oo coonodda0o0n00 14,989 by island groups............ 7,000 (about) 
Copenhacen eee eaeeee eee 1,487 West Indiesx...............-.2| 4,059 


In 1840 it was estimated that of the total crop 75,000 barrels were exported to 
Europe and 23,000 barrels to the West Indies. About 30,000 barrels were shipped 
to various parts of the United States, and the remainder consumed in the producing 
region.?° 

Unlike tobacco rice does not appear to have been the object of heavy fiscal 
burdens and restrictions in foreign markets. In 1797 British regulations were 
designed to encourage the reéxport trade. At the principal rice ports the ware- 
housing of rice was permitted at the importer’s expense for eighteen months 


15 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, I, No.1, p.135; Russell, R., Culture of Carolina Rice, 9. 

16 Letter in Charleston Mercury, Feb. 13, 1861, reprinted in Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, 
II, 176. 

17 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, I, No. 1, p. 135. 

18 United States, Rates oi Duty on Imports into ‘the United States (Senate Report, 51 Cong., 2 sess., 
No. 2130), pp. 168-169, 212 

19 Niles’ Register, X, 194, 

20 A fleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, p. 66; cf. De Bow’s Review, XXV. 351. 
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without payment of the duty of 8 pence per hundredweight.2 British regula- 
tions also encouraged the shipment of paddy so as to foster the milling trade in 
Great Britain. Thus, in 1841 the British duty on milled rice was 15 shillings per 
bushel, but on paddy only 2 shillings 6 pence. In the same year, however, the 
duty was lowered to only 1 penny per quarter of paddy.” At that time France 
had a duty of 25 francs per hundred kilograms of rice paddy imported in French 
vessels direct from place of production. Austria charged 54 kreutzers per quintal, 
and Russia, 40 silver copecks per quintal.?? These low duties probably did not 
seriously restrict the demand. ‘The tariff in the Zollverein in 1839 was somewhat 
higher than any of the above, amounting to 3 thalers per centner,™ a little less 
than 75 cents per hundred pounds. 

As in the earlier period, Carolina rice continued to enjoy a differential ad- 
vantage in the markets of Europe due to superior quality, as compared with 
oriental rice. Tench Coxe asserted South Carolina rice was also superior to 
Mediterranean rice and normally commanded a premium of 25 per cent over the 
latter, but Thomas Jefferson declared this was due to the cleaning the Carolina 
rice received after reaching Europe, before which process it was dirtier and con- 
tained more broken rice than an equivalent quantity of Mediterranean rice. 
When milling was carried on in the region of production, rice deteriorated con- 
siderably during the long period that elapsed before consumption, another 
reason for exporting paddy. Superiority of Carolina rice was due partly to 
higher quality of seed.* 

Taking the average of available annual prices for the period between the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War as a base, prices were somewhat below the average from 
1789 to 1793. (See Table 42, Appendix.) Prices improved in 1794, probably 
as a result of serious flood losses in 1793, and in 1795 were much above the average. 
In 1795 and 1796 rice shared in the high prices for grain resulting from war de- 
mand in Europe. In the latter part of 1796, however, prices dropped sharply. 
In 1799 the price prospects were good because of the tendency of cotton planters 
to plant cotton and neglect corn, thus increasing demand for rice. Foreign 
demand was also strong, and domestic demand strengthened by crop failure in 
the North. These developments were indeed welcome inasmuch as for several 
years the war in Europe had been a cause of depression.® From 1802 to 1807 
prices were well above average, but fell below from 1808 to 1811 inclusive. In 
general, the War of 1812 had an influence on rice opposite to that on cotton, 
since it stimulated demand for foodstuffs.2”7. In 1812 prices were high. They 


21 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 422. 
2 United States, Correspondence in Relation to Duties Levied on Tobacco in the German States (Senate 
Doc., 27 Cong., 1 sess., No. 55), p. 9; Niles’ Register, LXI, 208. 
°8 United States, Correspondence in Relation to Duties Levied on Tobacco in the German States (Senate 
Doc., 27 Cong., 1 sess., No. 55), p. 9. 
xn Alone reed of the Select Committee on the Tobacco Trade (House Report, 25 Cong., 3 sess., II, 
o. 310), p. 4. 
i i u orth Carolina State Records, XVIII, 629; Jefferson, Writings (Ford), IV, 236; Farmer and Planter, 
; , 
6 Baltimore Daily Repository, June 12, 1793; State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), July 30, 
1795; Mar. 3, 1796; Columbian Musewm and Savannah Advertiser, Nov. 22, 1796; Federal Gazette and 
Baltimore Daily Advertiser, Aug. 12, 1799. 
27 See Wightman, William Capers, 46. 
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fell below the average in 1813, but 1814 to 1819 was a period of high prices. 
It was followed by a long period, from 1820 to 1835 inclusive, of prices below the 
average, probably reflecting during the latter part of the period the larger produc- 
tion for 1826 to 1835 inclusive. There were relatively good prices from 1836 to 
1838 inclusive, but in 1839 the industry appeared to be suffering from oriental 
competition, Kast Indian rice being sold in Charleston at less than 3 cents a pound.® 
The net return of six rice planters for the period 1830 to 1840 averaged $140 per 
annum for each hand, taking into account only the ‘efficient force.” The period 
of low prices continued until 1851, except for the years 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1849, 
thus partly synchronizing with the long period of depression in the tobacco and 
cotton industries. The good prices of 1845 were probably due to the almost com- 
plete failure of grain crops in 1844. From 1852 to 1855 inclusive was a period 
of better prices,?® followed by another low level, which continued until 1860. 


METHODS OF IRRIGATION, PLANTING, AND CULTIVATION*® 


The development in tidal cultivation of cultural practices necessitating a 
rather exact regulation of depth of water in relation to height of the plants 
placed a premium on fields with slope sufficiently even for fairly uniform level of 
water, and yet capable of drainage. Evenon the best lands it was found necessary, 
in order to secure this nicety of control, to subdivide the fields by embankments 
into areas from 12 to 22 acres in size, further subdivided by small ditches about 
24 feet deep and 18 inches wide into plots of ¢ acre and sometimes even ¢ acre. 
Large canals, 15 feet or more in width and several feet deep, connected the irri- 
gation ditches with the river, the water supply being controlled by sluice gates. 
By an ingenious arrangement it was possible to flood or drain the fields at will by 
taking advantage of the variations in level of the tide.*! 

Rice land capable of easy irrigation was generally too dear to be used for corn 
and potatoes, and rice planters found it advantageous to buy cheaper sandy up- 
lands for food crops. Rice was customarily planted in the same field year after 
year, with occasional rest. Oats were sometimes planted as a winter crop on 
land intended for potatoes. The dry cultivation of oats and potatoes on the 
rice fields was sometimes practiced, not only for the food, but also to get rid of 
weeds.*2 Many planters considered it desirable to plant rice and sea-island 
cotton as alternating crops; thus gaining the general advantages of rotation and 


28 Southern A griculturist, XI, 243; Farmers’ Register, VI, 436. 

29 A ffleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, p. 65; Carolina Planter (1844-5), I, 115. 

30 In the following account of methods of rice cultivation it appears unnecessary to make separate 
citations for every detail. The description is based on the following general accounts: Allston, ‘‘Rice,” 
in De Bow’s Review, I, 331-337; idem, Essay on Sea Coast Crops, 29-40; Winyah and All-Saints Agri- 
cultural Society (Allston, chairman of committee), Reports submitted Apr. 20, 1848, pp. 3-6; American 
Farmer, 1 series, XV (1833-4), p. 114; American A griculturist, I, 85; De Bow’s Review, IX, 421-426; 
XI, 306; XII, 297-299; Southern Agriculturist, I, 117; II, 193-197, 249-253, 370; Russell, R., North 
America, Its Agriculture and Climate, 171-175, 181; idem, Culture of Carolina Rice, 1-13. Citations to 
particular points or partial accounts are included in footnotes to the text. 

31 Southern A griculturist, 11, 23-27; American Farmer, 1 series, XV (1833-4), p. 179; De Bow’s Review, 
XII, 297; Farmer and Planter, I, 161; Ramsay, History of South Carolina, II, 206; Allston, Essay on Sea 
Coast Crops, 28. 

32 De Bow’s Review, XV, 179; Southern A griculturist, III, 121; Allston, Essay on Sea Coast Crops, 23; 
Russell, R., Culture of Carolina Rice, 7. 
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the alternation of a dry crop with a water crop, eliminating the grasses and weeds 
peculiar to each type of culture. Moreover, there were periods when labor was 
comparatively free from the cultivation or harvesting of the one and might be 
employed in the other crop.* 

Land was first prepared by burning the trash and stubble of the previous year. 
Some planters preferred to keep water on the fields until a short time before 
breaking, in order to kill weeds and insects. The small subdivisions of the fields 
and numerous ditches made plowing difficult, and many rice fields were not dry 
enough in the spring for plowing. Scarcity of land for raising feed made it 
costly to keep work stock. Until late in the ante bellum period it continued to 
be customary to break land by heavy turning hoes, the task being a quarter of 
an acre per day. Clods were afterwards broken by the harrow or “‘mashed” by 
the hoe. In the late thirties rising prices of Negroes and the demand for them 
in the Southwest began to induce a substitution of animal power in plowing, 
trenching, harrowing, and hauling rice sheaves. By 1850, it was stated, animals 
had been generally introduced for these processes.*# In 1837 the advantages 
were described as follows: 


“The first cost of a working negro, bought singly, is about twelve hundred dollars; 
the annual expense for food, clothes, taxes, medical attendance and medicine, houses, 
overseer’s wages, &c., vary from twenty to fifty dollars, according to circumstances; 
much of this outlay being expended on those who do not work. ‘The price of the best 
pair of oxen is about fifty dollars; ploughs, harrows, and gear, ten or twenty more. 
The annua] expense on this outlay of capital is nothing, the offal of the provision crop, 
or rice-flour, and straw, with the pasture of the woods, furnishing nearly all their food. 
By substituting this power for that of the negro, where practicable, there is a saving 
of more than nineteen twentieths of capital invested, and more than the same propor- 
tion of annual expenditure. Let us now take a comparative view of the work per- 
formed by these different powers. A yoke of oxen driven by one man, will plough one 
acre per day, the work of four hands, thus saving the labor of three hands. They will 
harrow three acres per day, thus saving the labor of five hands; if properly broke, they 
will trench four acres per day, thus saving the labor of four hands, allowing that two 
attendants will be required in this operation, one to lead the oxen in a straight line, the 
other to direct the trenching-plough. The advantages derived from their labor, in 
carting and wagoning, are not susceptible of comparative calculation.” 


Most of the seaboard planters sowed rice in trenches. It was alleged that in 
this way rice was sown more evenly, and that cultivation was therefore possible. 
Trenches were 13 to 15 inches apart, 2 inches deep, and 3 to 4 inches wide. A 
great deal of skill was required to draw them straight. Usually they were marked 
off about 4 feet apart by means of guide stakes, and the furrows drawn by hands 
skilled in the difficult task of drawing them straight. Seed was sown about the 
thirtieth of March at the rate of 2 to 3 bushels per acre.*® Considerable skill was 
required to secure uniformity in the row and to scatter the seed over the entire 
width of the trench. The seed was then covered by hoes, rakes, or covering 


38 Southern A griculturist, I, 60, 545; American Farmer, 1 series, XV (1833-4), p. 179. 

°4 Carolina Planter (1844-5), I, 115; Southern A griculturist, IX, 169; Farmer and Planter, 1, 149. 
35 Southern Agriculturist, X, 172. 

36 Tbid., new series, IV, 11. 
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boards. In 1812 an improved grain drill, capable of sowing 8 to 12 acres a day, 
was introduced by Dr. Robert Nesbit, of Charleston, but its use did not become 
general, for it was considered too complicated for Negroes. Some farmers planted 
by the open-trench method, developed in 1826 by John H. Allston,—a method 
that became increasingly popular. Instead of covering the seed with dirt, it was 
clayed before sowing, scattered in the trench, and then covered with water, 
which was kept on until the plants were 1 to 2 inches high.2”7 The advan- 
tages of this method were said to be as follows: first, the saving of a day’s labor 
in covering for each three quarters of an acre; second, the prevention of depreda- 
tions of birds and insects; third, the seeds of weeds and volunteer rice were drawn 
outside the trench, instead of back to the middle of the row; fourth, in case a 
river freshet prevented drawing off the sprout flow, the seed was not so likely to 
rot. The disadvantages were the growth of water grasses during the long 
period of twenty-five or thirty days, the unequal covering of the seed by the action 
of the waves in high winds, the filling up of drains, and the washing of banks. 

When the closed-trench method was employed, the first, or “sprout flow,” 
was applied as soon as the seed was covered, and the water retained on the fields 
for four or five days. After the water was drawn off, it was necessary to guard 
the fields carefully from birds until the rice plants were well above the surface. 
The “point flow” was then applied, the water being kept on from three to seven 
days for the purpose of killing grass and weeds. 

As soon as the plants were strong enough, the entire field was given a shallow 
hoeing, which was repeated in about two weeks. At this hoeing grass and weeds 
were hand picked. A day or two afterward the land was covered by the “‘long 
flow.” ‘The careful regulation required is described as follows: 


“The water is raised at first above the tops of the plants, so as to float off trash, 
bugs, &c., which floating stuff will be driven by the wind into corners of the fields, and 
should be gathered up and removed. Then the water is lowered, so that, if the surface 
of the field be as level as usual, (and as it ought to be,) the tips of the plants are then 
seen above on the highest parts of the field. ‘Then the water is lowered very gradually, 
and during several days, until the tips of about two-thirds of the plants of the entire 
field, or division of land, are above the surface of the water. The flow is then kept 
stationary at this precise height (which is fixed by making and observing marks on the 
trunk posts) for a duration of from 10 days on the lightest land to 20 on the stiffest, 
when the water is again entirely drawn off, which closes the ‘long flow.’ This is the 
most important flow, and its execution requires judgment and careful attention. At 
this critical period, a field of rice may be much injured either by too deep flowing, or 
by suddenly lowering and taking off the water. If the flow be continued too long, 
or the water be drawn off when the roots of the rice are in an exhausted condition, the 
plants will ‘fox,’ or take a reddish brown tint.” 


The long flow was followed by a third hoeing, when the grass was again picked 
by hand. This hoeing was usually made deep, so as to break up the soil thor- 
oughly and allow the roots to spread. The fourth hoeing, very shallow, occurred 
when the plants were about to joint. This was followed by the lay-by flow, in 


37 Farmer and Planter, I, 161. 
38 De Bow’s Review, 1X, 424; cf. Farmer and Planter, II, 113. 
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which water was kept at about the same height as in the long flow. The lay-by 
flow continued until the rice was fully headed. Twice during this flow hands 
waded through the fields, pulling up weeds and volunteer rice and carrying them 
away in baskets. 

Volunteer rice was one of the worst pests with which the rice planter was forced 
to deal. A small number of the conspicuous red grains in a portion of the white 
rice seriously lowered its grade.** Therefore planters carefully selected their 
seed. The principal variety of rice was the gold seed, introduced in the later 
years of the colonial period, and gradually improved by careful selection. A 
Pedee planter was credited with the development of a superior variety known as 
seed rice, the result of over twenty years of selection beginning in 1828. A friend 
of his, Colonel Joshua Ward, of Waccamaw, who had adopted the improved 
variety, had his attention called one evening to some grains of unusual length, 
from which he developed the variety known as long grain, later eagerly sought by 
consumers ata premium. The Guinea rice, used by some planters, was a broader 
and shorter grain than the gold seed. Two other varieties, the common white 
rice, formerly cultivated before the introduction of gold seed, and the white 
bearded rice were sometimes raised for use of slaves.*° 

Protection of the crop against the innumerable birds that swarmed in the rice 
fields was a serious problem. The usual practice was to employ children and 
old Negroes to frighten them away. Some planters erected platforms in the 
fields. A slave was stationed on each platform, and armed with guns, bells, 
gourds, and other noise-making devices. Other planters encouraged the presence 
of buzzards and hawks to frighten away the grain-eating birds.*! 


HARVESTING AND MILLING 


Harvest began the last of August or early in September. The rice was cut by 
the sickle. Some planters introduced cradles, but they do not appear to have 
been generally adopted. Experiments were also made with patent reapers, 
but they did not work well on the miry ground. The rice was bound in bundles 
and carried to the barns on “flats” floated on the main canals. Gradually rude 
oxcarts were employed to carry the grain to the ‘flats.’ In the barnyard the 
rice was stacked to await the threshing season. 

The flail was used in threshing, with a few exceptions, until near the middle of 
the nineteenth century.* So great was the difficulty of threshing that a 
large crop was sometimes regarded almost as a calamity.“4 In 1811 Dr. Robert 
Nesbit imported a Scotch threshing machine, which he operated by wind 
power. During the next twenty-five years a number of inventions were made 
to improve the Scotch machines and adapt them to use in rice threshing. No 
great success was achieved until 1829, when an invention was perfected by Calvin 
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Emmons, of New York. This machine was equipped with beaters provided with 
teeth composed of serrated iron wire, so arranged as to comb the grain from the 
ears of rice. When driven by horsepower, the daily output was 200 to 300 bushels 
per day; and by steam, 450 to 700 bushels.® By 1851 stationary steam threshers 
had been so greatly improved that they were capable of threshing above 1,000 
bushels per day. The machines were expensive, however, costing from $3,000 
to $7,000, and as late as 1850 were employed only by the more progressive large 
planters.“ 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century it was still customary to grind 
rice by wooden mills to remove the outer husk, blowing the chaff away by hand 
wind-fans. Rice was then beaten in pounding mills by heavy pestles. A pen- 
dulum screen for sifting the grain was introduced in 1798 by Lewis Du Pre. The 
application of water power to rice mills was made in 1787 by a Mr. Lucas, and 
further improved by his son, Jonathan Lucas. In 1791-92 Jonathan Lucas built 
the first tide mill, and within a few years combined all the processes of milling 
rice—the grinding, winnowing, pounding, screening, and polishing. In 1801 
Lucas erected the first toll mill in South Carolina. Later other toll mills were 
built, where the smaller planters might have their rice milled for a payment of 

3 per cent of the grain.47 In 1832 Strong and Moody’s Patent Rice Mill was 
‘invented. It substituted the friction of mill stones for the primitive method of 
pounding, and less grain was broken in the process. A similar, but less effective, 
mill had been invented earlier by a Mr. Ravenel.‘ Gradually, as we have noted, 
there was an increasing tendency to export paddy and mill it in Europe. Ac- 
cording to De Bow, the shipment of rice paddy to Europe on an extensive scale 
began in 1823. By 1850 most of the rice exported was paddy. In 1855, however, 
there were still a number of large rice mills in the neighborhood of Charleston and 
Savannah,*® probably milling rice mainly for domestic consumption. 


YIELD AND PRODUCT PER HAND 


About 1791 from 2% to 3 barrels per acre was considered a good crop. At 
600 pounds to the barrel this was 1,500 to 1,800 pounds. This probably meant 
paddy, although the amount is sufficiently small to have represented a rather 
good yield of milled rice. The yield per hand for a good crop was 8 to 10 barrels. 
Some even achieved 12 to 14 barrels, but 5 or 6 per hand was reckoned an aver- 
age.5°> In 1844 it was asserted that the average product varied from 25 to 60 
bushels per acre, and another observer reported about 1857 that the average prod- 
uct in the Savannah River region was 45 to 55 bushels of paddy, though on 
occasion it might be as high as 70 to 80. (In modern commercial practice it is 
reckoned that 162 pounds of paddy is equivalent to 100 pounds of milled rice.) 

45 Allston, ‘‘Rice,” in De Bow’s Review, I, 340-342; Farmers’ Register, VII, 651. 

46 De Bow’s Review, XI, 306; XII, 297; Southern Cultivator, VIII, 85. 
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It was said that the yield per acre in Georgia tended to be somewhat higher than 
in the Carolinas. 

The quantity of land per hand depended somewhat on the condition of the 
land—especially on its adaptability to water culture. A few planters managed 
to cultivate as much as 7 acres to the full hand by employing plows and horses 
to aid the laborers in preparing the land for planting. From 5 to 6 acres to the 
hand, in addition to upland food crops, was more usual. Toward the close of 
the ante bellum period an observer, describing in detail the organization of a 
rice plantation on the lower Savannah, declared that for 500 acres in rice and 70 
to 80 acres of corn there were employed 100 men and women and 22 mules. The 
entire force numbered 250 of all ages.5? Undoubtedly there was considerable 
progress in reducing the labor required. As early as 1822 Richard I. Turnbull, 
of South Carolina, declared that the condition of slaves in the rice region in the 
past thirty years had greatly improved by reason of introduction of water culture 
and of rice mills. 


SEA-ISLAND COTTON® 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF SEA-ISLAND COTTON PRODUCTION 


Sea-island cotton, in contrast with short-staple cotton, was narrowly restricted 
in geographic area, and after the early years there was but little expansion in 
location or volume of production. It was essentially different in length and qual- 
ity of staple from short-staple cotton and competed but little with it, being em- 
ployed for relatively distinct uses. Consequently the prices of sea-island cotton, 
though not unrelated to upland cotton prices, were largely differentiated from the 
latter in amount and movement. Furthermore, sea-island cotton became a 
highly intensive industry, with essential emphasis on quality, as contrasted with 
the extensive methods and striving for quantity characteristic of the production 
of short-staple. 

Fancy sea-island cotton has a length of staple of 2 inches and upwards although 
the bulk of the crop was probably from 14 to 12 inches, as contrasted with 3 
inch to 1 inch for the bulk of the upland short-staple and 1% to 14 for much of 
the upland long-staple. Moreover, sea-island cotton surpassed all other types in 
strength, fineness, and silkiness, being suitable for delicate laces and for cloth 
of silky lustre. Much of the crop was employed in various combinations with 
short-staple cotton. 

There was early developed a great diversity in the cotton classed as sea-island, 
due largely to seed selection. The leader in this practice was Kinsey Burden, 
of John’s Island, South Carolina. About 1805 he succeeded in producing a 
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type that sold at a premium of 25 centsa pound. He continued trying to improve 
his cotton by selection and painstaking methods of preparation for market. 
For many years he produced cotton that sold at $1.00 a pound, in particular 
years as high as $1.25 and $1.50. He kept his methods secret, going so far as 
to employ members of his family in “moting’’ the cotton. At one time, it is 
said, he offered to sell his secret to the South Carolina legislature. About 1826, 
however, William Elliott ascertained that Burden’s great success was due to seed 
selection, and soon he and a number of other planters were engaged in the practice. 
In 1828 one of them, Hugh Wilson, sold his crop for $1.25 per pound. A lot of 
two bags sold for $2.00 per pound.5” Modern experimental methods could scarcely 
be more painstaking than the seed selection practiced by the Burdens, Seabrooks, 
Matthews, Elliotts, and other planters.*® 

There devloped a régime of secret prices. Cotton buyers dealt individually 
with each of the planters who claimed to produce cotton of superior quality, paying 
a special and individual, rather than a general market, price. Whitemarsh B. 
Seabrook, the historian of the industry, deplored this practice, believing it worked 
injury to the interests of the planter himself. ‘Whilst the latter was made to 
believe, that it was to his interest to conceal from his neighbors his market trans- 
actions, it frequently happened, as might have been expected, that his cotton was 
sold below its real value.” Although a few planters received a high premium, 
there was “not one planter in twenty who has not sustained a heavy pecuniary 
loss” by the policy.®® Whereas the produce of upland cotton could always be 
sure of a market and of a general price level, the sea-island planter was “obliged to 
exercise all his patience” before he could sell his crop. Not infrequently a planter 
was not able to effect a sale through his factor at anything like a reasonable price, 
and forced to ship to England at his own risk. The planter was peculiarly de- 
pendent on his factor for credit, who in turn borrowed from the banks. Wray was 
impressed with the tendency of banks to favor the paper of factors rather than 
of planters, even though the latter were wealthy men, and with the influence 
of this policy in maintaining the dominance of the factors.®° 

Cotton of such exceptional quality was not a large proportion of the entire 
crop. According to Allston, in 1853 there were only eight or ten planters in South 
Carolina who produced the superfine sea-island cotton. Probably the bulk of 
the crop was raised on the mainland, under conditions producing distinctly lower 
quality. While particularly fine types sold for $1 a pound or more and other types 
for 40 to 80 cents, average prices were little more than double those of upland 
cotton.®! Probably some of these cottons were varieties of upland long-staple, 
such as the so-called Santee cotton produced between the lower courses of the 
Cooper and Santee rivers but ordinarily classed as sea-island cotton. Late in 
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the period finer strains were introduced in this area. About 1828 there were 
said to be six varieties of sea-island cotton in cultivation, as follows:® 


“(1) The clear black seed, quality coarse, quantity great. (2) The black seed covered 
with green down, quality better than the first, quantity not so great. (3) The black seed 
tipped with green down, quality fine, quantity less than the second. (4) The brown seed 
covered with brown down, quality silky, quantity small. (5) The brown tipped with 
brown down, quality superior to the fourth, quantity less. (6) The brown seed clear, 
with a small stem projecting at one end, quality superior to any, quantity least of all.” 


In eastern South Carolina and Georgia there were three principal market classes 
of sea-island cotton, namely Sea-Islands, Mains, and Santees.® 

There was some difference of opinion as to the relative profitableness of the 
superfine and ordinary sea-island cotton. The former was extremely low in 
yield and peculiarly liable to disease. It required unusually strong land and 
much more manure. The proportion of ginned cotton from a given quantity of 
seed was smaller than for ordinary sea-island, and the cost of preparation for 
market much greater. The cost of production was reckoned fully twice as high. 


EXPANSION OF THE INDUSTRY 


It was early discovered that the finest cotton grew on the islands off the coast. 
The bulk of the crop was produced on those islands and on the mainland within 
thirty miles from the coast. Some believed this limitation due to peculiarities 
of soil, probably the presence of salt, but most people attributed it to the saline 
quality of the atmosphere. The northern limit was about the parallel of 33°. 
Most of the earlier sea-island cotton was produced on the sandy and sandy loam 
uplands of the sea islands and coast, but in the early forties two members of the 
Agricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton discovered the adaptability of the 
sea marshes, when drained. During the remainder of the period there was 
considerable activity in draining such lands.® In the last decade of the ante 
bellum period there was an extension of cotton classed as sea-island farther into 
the interior. About 1849 long-staple, black-seed cotton was being grown in 
Bullock, Wayne, and Ware counties, Georgia, as much as one hundred miles 
from the Atlantic. A little sea-island cotton also came to be produced in small 
areas along the Gulf coast. The principal extension, however, occurred in the 
interior of Florida, as well as on sea islands along the Florida coast.67 About the 
beginning of the fifth decade it was discovered that the interior of northern 
Florida offered special advantages for sea-island cotton—a fact reluctantly ad- 
mitted because of the belief that the staple degenerated when produced at a 
considerable distance from the sea. By 1858 the industry in Florida had in- 
creased to such an extent that the product in bales was slightly greater than 
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that of South Carolina. The product of the three most important States for the 
year ending August 31, 1858, was as follows:8 


TOT a eileen t neer matin N otal tet Ak ie Tena etal e sleeved, ee aa Aa 25,685 bags 
(GeOr Si alte peer Re omy nh Metco lu BRAN U eaalen. up gaming Gk Moy alte Rar ula cos te 10,008 ‘ 
South, Carolinac aims ere cet er Mere ain en tora Oe TR tn tc me Cerne mene AN nL 26,663 ‘ 


The expansion of the industry in Florida was facilitated by the fact that Florida 
planters, free from the strong prejudices which bound the planters of the older 
region, made freer use of the plow and succeeded in making about twice as many 
acres to the hand as in the older region. Expansion into Florida was further 
favored by the gradual increase in demand, especially in the sixth decade. The 
product was classified with the Mains and Santee cottons of South Carolina. 
In 1846 it sold at 30 cents a pound, and in 1853 at 39 to 49 cents.®? 

From 1805 until about the beginning of the last decade of the ante bellum period 
export statistics indicate no important trend upward or downward. (See Table 
44, Appendix.) Exports for the trade year 1808 were reduced to virtually noth- 
ing by the embargo, and in the trade years 1812 to 1814 were cut to less than 
half of normal by trade obstructions. It is probable that the larger exports of 
1820 to 1823 reflect some increase in acreage due to stimulus of good prices. 
Average exports of the fifth decade were not noticeably higher than in the first 
decade. During the last decade better prices, improvements. in cultivation and 
ginning, and the discovery of the adaptability of middle Florida and the coastal 
marsh lands of Georgia and South Carolina contributed to an increase of about 50 
per cent in volume of exports. 


METHODS OF PLANTING AND CULTIVATING 


In early years methods of cultivation were exceedingly crude. By some the 
seed was planted in hills five feet apart, and by others in holes dug at intervals. 
Four hoeings were considered sufficient. Manure was rarely employed, new 
lands being cleared as needed.”” In a few years, however, more efficient methods 
were developed. 

There was great variation in quality of lands used, which ranged from light 
sandy loams to heavy clays. The former were preferred, and in the earlier period 
were mainly employed, but in time their fertility came to be so impaired that 
regular and extensive manuring became necessary. In Florida fresh pine and 
“hammock” lands were available.’ Since much of the land employed was low, 
the ditching in many cases was almost as elaborate as in the rice industry. In 
addition to the main ditches, it was customary to ‘‘quarter-drain” the land; that 
is, divide it into square plots of + acre by cross ditches about 105 feet apart, 
commonly spoken of as a “‘task.”’? 
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The crop was planted on high ridges thrown up at distances of 3 to 6 feet, 
usually about 4 feet.”* In the old sea-island region the labor of throwing up the 
ridges and the entire work of cultivation were generally performed with the hoe 
until near the close of the period. Many planters maintained permanent ridges, 
sometimes alternating them with provision crops. Others continued the older 
practice of hauling down the ridges into the baulks, bedding on the cotton stalks 
and other manures.® In the last two decades of the ante bellum period the plow 
was more generally employed. 

The greater use of the plow allowed more time for manuring. The principal 
manure employed was marsh mud, although animal manures, salt, and later 
guano were more or less used.’ 

After the ridge was thoroughly prepared, seed was planted between the last ot 
March and the middle of April, in one of three ways: in drills, in long hills, or in 
short hills. The drill method was the easiest for planting, but involved the neces- 
sity of thinning. It was necessary to have each stalk from 18 to 24 inches apart, 
according to the strength of the land. This was accomplished by a succession of 
thinnings. For the later thinnings the most skillful and intelligent hands were re- 
quired. The problem of thinning was diminished under the “long-hole”’ method, 
and nearly eliminated by the “short-hole’’ method.” 

Cultivation consisted of 4 to 8 hoeings. Sometimes plows or sweeps were 
employed to break out the baulks and supplement the hoeing. When necessary, 
grass was pulled by hand.78 


HARVESTING AND PREPARATION FOR MARKET 


The harvesting of sea-island cotton was arduous. The delicate fiber must 
be gathered as soon as the pods opened; otherwise, it was likely to be injured by 
dust, rain, and wind. It required 10 or 12 pickings, as compared with but 3 
for short-staple cotton. At each picking great care was used to remove trash, 
leaves, and dirt. The average picking expected per hand was only about 25 pounds 
per day.’ As soon as the cotton was gathered, it was spread on scaffolds to dry 
in the sun. In later years it came to be considered better to dry it in the shade. 
The cotton was then passed through a patent whipper to loosen the fiber, and 
carefully sorted in the seed. 

Next came the ginning. The crude Hindoo roller gin, or “churka,” was 
early copied by Southern mechanics. This was gradually improved. About 
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1788 Alexander Bisset, of St. Simon’s Island, Georgia, introduced the use of the 
treadle to turn the gin. A few years later devices were invented by Joseph Eve 
and by Longstreet for adapting the gin to horse power.8® For many years, how- 
ever, the treadle gin, which had fluted wooden rollers about ten inches long, was 
principally used. On this machine about 30 pounds a day could be ginned by 
an operator, and 20 to 30 of these machines sometimes stood in the same room. 
Improvements in mechanical construction were made from time to time, and by 
1839 the treadle seemed to be disappearing.** In 1840 a Mr. McCarthy, of 
Florida, patented a gin that greatly facilitated the process of ginning sea-island 
cotton. The machine is described as follows:” 


It is ‘‘a gin having one roller, say four inches in diameter and three feet in length, 
dressed with leather arranged spirally around it. This roller revolves over and in 
loose contact with a plate of sheet iron. The Cotton is received and drawn in between 
the two, and the seed is separated by means of a thin steel bar placed horizontally, and 
operating vertically in front of the roller, and with great rapidity. By the use of this 
machine, not only is the saving of labor considerable—a one-horse power machine will 
gin as much Cotton with one hand to feed it, and may be an inefficient hand otherwise, 
as five old gins with each a hand—but the seed is found to be less crushed than it was 
by the old fashioned roller gin, requiring, of course, less moting manipulation.” 


The McCarthy gin was quickly adopted in Florida, but in spite of its advantages 
nearly a dozen years elapsed before it began to be widely adopted in South Caro- 
lina.§ 

After ginning the cotton was carefully “moted” to remove dust, trash, and 
broken seed. It was then packed by hand power in round bags holding 300 
to 400 pounds. European buyers paid higher prices for cotton packed in this 
manner than for similar cotton packed under the press.** In 1844 an agricultural 
committee was appointed in South Carolina to inquire into the advisability of 
changing from round to square bales. Their report, recommending the retention 
of the older method, illustrated the great care used in preparing sea-island cotton. 
In order to prevent the packing of carelessly moted cotton, two or three trusty 
hands customarily inspected the cotton in small parcels before it went to the 
packer. The latter was also required to inspect the parcels before putting them 
into the bag. The committee believed that if square bales were employed this 
care would not be used.® 


ACRES PER HAND, YIELDS, AND PROFITS 


Allston estimated that it required 50 to 60 days of man labor to prepare a bale 
of the finest sea-island cotton.*° According to Von Halle, the cost of preparation 
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for market was as much as $27 per bale, as contrasted with about 50 cents for 
short-staple cotton.%” 

The laborious methods severely limited the acreage per hand. In South Caro- 
lina and Georgia it was long customary to plant 3 to 33 acres of cotton per hand, 
although some planters attempted 4 acres.*8 Even when land was abundant, 
the almost exclusive dependence on the hoe severely limited the acreage in pro- 
vision crops that a hand could cultivate. Ina survey of 31 plantations on Edisto 
Island Solon Robinson found the area cultivated per hand for all purposes aver- 
aged less than 6 acres.8° In the last decades of the period progress in substituting 
plows for hoes and improvements in methods of ginning made possible 5 acres 
to the hand. Where there were virgin soils which did not require manuring, 
as in parts of Florida, 7 acres was possible.°° 

While there were instances of yields as high as 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, this was not usual. The yield of lint cotton on a plantation on Edisto 
Island for eighteen years ranged from 60 to 223 pounds, averaging 137 pounds. 
The middle Florida lands were said to yield 125 to 250 pounds per acre on ma- 
nured pine lands, and 250 to 400 on hammock lands.** 

In spite of the high prices obtained for sea-island cotton as compared with 
short-staple, the extra labor normally allowed the planter of the old sea-island 
region no unusual profit. According to Allston, it cost about $75 to produce a 
bale of common sea-island cotton, and for the finer qualities twice as much.” 
A planter stated in 1848 that for the past eighteen years his crops had averaged a 
little over 3 acres to the hand and 137 pounds per acre. The average return per 
hand for the period was only $83, ranging from $41 to $121 in particular years.% 
Price fluctuations were extreme, and there were great variations in quality and 
quantity.** The Florida planters, however, found the industry exceedingly 
profitable. Their acreage per hand and average yield approximated those for 
short-staple cotton, while the price of the product was much above that of short- 
staple.® 


PRICES 


In its earliest years the production of sea-island cotton probably shared in the 
advantage of the generally high price level that prevailed for all cotton, besides 
the large differential for quality. There were occasional years of low prices, 
as in 1796, when choice sea-island cotton was being quoted in Savannah at only 
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% Southern Agriculturist, IV, 339; De Bow’s Review, XVI, 598. 

°3 For table by years, see Southern Cultivator, VI, 135. For experience of another planter in various 
years, see Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, I, 150-165. 

% De Bow’s Review, Il, 278; Carolina Gazette (Charleston), Sept. 30, 1802. 

% Farmer and Planter, IV, 157; Southern Agriculturist, new series, VI, 71; Western Journal and 
Civilian, V1, 179. 
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16 pence per pound. Annual average prices at Charleston ranged from about 
44 to nearly 52 cents in the first six years of the nineteenth century, except for 
lower prices in 1804. (Appendix, Table 43.) After 1805 prices declined sharply, 
reaching about 25 cents a pound in 1808 and 1809, reflecting the interruptions 
to trade. Prices were higher in 1810, but during the year 1811 they sagged 
steadily from about 30 cents a pound at the beginning of the year to less than 18 
cents at the close of the year. Although high prices for sea-island cotton pre- 
vailed at Liverpool during the war years producers in America suffered severely 
from the interruptions to trade.*’ Scattering quotations for 1812 indicate prices 
continued at about the same level as at the close of 1811. In 1813 they sank as 
low as 13 cents in April, but were distinctly stronger in the closing months of the 
year, which witnessed the beginning of a rise that continued until October, 1814, 
when cotton sold at over 30 cents a pound. With the exception of a brief slump 
in the last two months of 1814 and in January, 1815, prices gained steadily until 
they reached a level of from 50 to 55 cents a pound in the closing months of 1815. 

In the period following the close of the War of 1812 sea-island cotton prices 
followed fairly closely the major swings in the prices of upland cotton. Strong 
prices prevailed in 1816 and 1817, and in the first half of 1818 were swept upward 
by the prevailing frenzy of speculation to a peak of approximately 75 cents a 
pound by midsummer. From this time forward they weakened rapidly and by 
the close of the year 1819 were at only about half that level. They lost still more 
during 1820 and during the next four years averaged in the neighborhood of 25 
cents, though with a range of monthly quotations varying from as low as 18 cents 
to as much as 33 centsa pound. The artificially manipulated cotton speculation 
of 1825 carried sea-island cotton quotations to as high as 873 cents by June of 
that year. Prices were distinctly weaker in the last half of the year and the 
first half of 1826, but still at remunerative levels. In the latter half of the year, 
however, they showed extreme weakness, which proved to be the beginning of a 
severe depression that continued until the last few months of 1834. During 
this period annual average prices varied from nearly 26 cents in 1828 to as low 
as 18 in 1832. In the latter part of 1834 sea-island cotton prices began to feel 
the lifting influence of the inflationary movement that was affecting the general 
price level, and gradually climbed to a peak of 45 to 50 cents a pound in the 
early months of 1837, and although lower prices prevailed during the next two 
years, the level was about 80 per cent above what it had been during the four 
years preceding 1835. In 1840, however, prices opened at much lower levels, 
and grew weaker during the year, and throughout the fifth decade sea-island cotton 
shared with other Southern staples the low fortunes of that period. In the years 
1842-1844 inclusive prices averaged less than 18 cents a pound. During the 
remainder of the fifth decade prices were somewhat better. The lowest year 
(1848) averaged nearly 19 cents, and the highest year (1847) a little above 31 
cents. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the industry at this period was the subject of 


% Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1796. 
7 Burn, Statistics of the Cotton Trade, 21. See Appendix, Table 43. 
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contemporary comment. In his Memoir, published in 1847, Seabrook declared, 
“From the time when long-cotton was first introduced into this State, to within a 
recent date, its cultivation was decidedly profitable. Now legal interest on the 
capital of the growers is rarely ever realized.” He was inclined to attribute the 
ills of the industry to the tariff, asserting that from 1827 to 1833 inclusive, when 
the tariff policy was in the ascendant, the average price ‘‘was less by about 5 
pence than at any former or succeeding corresponding period.” In 1830 to1832 in- 
clusive the price fell to about 145 pence in spite of short crops. After the Com- 
promise Tariff somewhat better prices were realized.°* Seabrook was chairman 
of a committee of the South Carolina Agricultural Society which reported about 
1839 on the conditions of the industry. The committee declared that from 1821 
to 1829 inclusive, when average exports were 11,016,418 pounds, average prices 
at Liverpool were 19 pence. From 1830 to 1835 (excluding 1833) exports averaged 
8,208,794 pounds, and prices 17% pence. The crops of 1836 and 1837 brought 
beter prices, averaging 25 pence, but the yields had been so meager that the 
two crops together amounted to only about 12,000,000 pounds, and planters 
were not able to realize a net value of more than 4 per cent.% 

The sea-island industry shared in the prosperity of the fifties. Prices improved 
considerably in 1850 and 1851, and by 1852 reached an average of above 37 
cents and over 41 cents the following year. In 1853 Allston declared that rea- 
sonably good, though not the finest, sea-island cotton, made with the proper use 
of the plow and cleaned by improved machinery, yielded ‘‘a very handsome in- 
terest upon the capital invested, say, not less than from ten to twelve per cent.’’!% 
Prices averaged better than 30 cents a pound in every remaining year of the ante 
bellum period except in 1858, when the average fell to a little over 29 cents. 
In 1860 the planters enjoyed the high average of 47 cents. Thus, for sea-island 
cotton, as for other Southern staples, the Civil War terminated a period of ex- 
ceptional prosperity. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 
BEGINNINGS AND SUBSEQUENT GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


The various experiments during the French régime in cultivating sugar in 
Louisiana failed to establish the industry on a commercial basis. It is possible 
a few planters made syrup or crude sugar for domestic use, but the art of making 
sugar for commerce was highly technical and had not been successfully mastered 1% 
About 1791 two Spanish planters, Mendez and Solis, began to plant more ex- 
tensively, the one making syrup and the other taffia, a spirituous liquor. In 
1795 one Etienne Boré undertook in earnest the task of making a success of com- 
mercial sugar production. He devoted a plantation of thirty Negroes to the 
purpose, imported an experienced sugar maker from San Domingo, and built a 
mill, drying room, and shed. Because he persisted until success was achieved, 
Boré is entitled to be regarded as the father of the industry in Louisiana. Great 

%8 Memoir on Sea Island ool 3-4, 

99 Farmers’ Register, VII, 3 


100 Hssay on Sea Coast om 17-18 
101 Martin, F. X., History of Louisiana (1882 ed.), 263; De Bow’s Review, XXII, 616. See above, p. 76. 
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impetus was given shortly afterwards by the arrival of refugees from San Domingo 
bringing the century-old experience of the West Indies.!” 

From this time the industry grew rapidly, a growth stimulated by the collapse 
of the indigo industry. By 1798 there were a number of sugar plantations above 
New Orleans.1% In 1801-1802 about 75 plantations were engaged in the industry, 
with an annual total product estimated at 4,000,000 to 8,400,000 pounds of sugar.!% 
Even at this time the industry was depending largely on the American market, 
which imported from Louisiana and Florida over 1,500,000 pounds in 1800 and 
1802 respectively. American occupation opened the American market free of 
duty.!% Within a few years travellers along the lower Mississippi were deeply 
impressed by the evidences of prosperity exhibited by luxurious plantation 
houses with landscaped gardens and by the large reputed incomes of the planters.1% 

By the five-year period 1823-24 to 1827-28 the average product was about 
30,000 hogsheads a year, usually estimated at about 1,000 pounds each. (See 
Table 45, Appendix.) During the next five years the annual average number of 
hogsheads was more than doubled. There was little further increase until the 
beginning of the fifth decade, when there was a rapid increase, and by the closing 
years of the decade the annual average had come to be about 235,000 hogsheads 
a year. By this time, moreover, the hogshead averaged nearly 1,100 pounds. 
During the three years 1852-53 to 1854-55 annual production averaged 372,631 
hogsheads, but during the remaining years of the period, except in 1858-59, un- 
favorable conditions led to a considerably smaller output. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


The disadvantages of Louisiana in climate, as compared with the French West 
Indies, necessitating more frequent replantings and permitting a yield only about 
half as large,}°? were partly overcome by the enterprise of the planters and by 
technical progress in sugar production. 

An important source of improvement was the introduction of new varieties. 
In the closing years of the eighteenth century Otaheite cane had been substituted 
for the sensitive Malabar and Creole varieties. In 1817 the introduction by Jean 
Jacques Coiron of the ribbon cane, a very hardy variety, greatly lessened the 
precariousness of the industry and increased its territorial limits. It was soon 
widely adopted, though the Otaheite varieties continued to be cultivated more 
or less. ‘The ribbon cane ripened nearly a month earlier than the older varieties, 


10 Martin, F. X., History of Louisiana (1882 ed.), 263; Perrin du Lac, Travels (Phillips, Collection 
of Voyages, V1), 87; Gayarré, History of Louisiana, II, 63; cf. Judge Rost’s address before the Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association of Louisiana, in Hunts Merchants’ Magazine, XXX, 377; De Bow’s Review, 
XXII, 617-619; translation of General Collot’s description of De Boré’s sugar house, in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, I, No. 4, pp. 327-329; Affleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, pp. 7, 12. 

103 Baudry des Loziéres, Voyage @ la Lowisiane, 163, 217. 

104 Perrin du Lac gives the larger figure. Travels (Phillips, Collection of Voyages, VI),91. Berquin- 
Duvallon gives several estimates ranging from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds. Vue dela Colonie Espag- 
nole du Mississippi, 132; idem, Travels in Louisiana and the Floridas (Davis), 142. 

105 United States, President Jefferson, Account of Louisiana, 28. 

106 Claiborne, W. C. C., Official Letter Books, III, 361-364; Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western 
Country, 327-332. 

107 Leon, On Sugar Cultivation in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. I, 8-10. 
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but the exceedingly hard bark made it difficult to extract a large percentage of 
juice with the crude mills driven by oxen.!°8 This difficulty was overcome by the 
introduction of steam power in 1822 and by the gradual improvement of sugar 
mills. By 1830 about 100 of the 725 mills in Louisiana were operated by steam, 
and by 1844, 408 out of 762.:°° 

Under methods introduced from the West Indies, the cane juice, tempered by 
lime in order to disunite the impurities, neutralize acids, and facilitate granulation, 
was boiled in a series of kettles over open fires. The several kettles in order 
were locally named the grande, the flambeau, the sirop, and the batterie, tache, 
or concentrator. Sometimes a clarifier was added, into which the liquid went 
before it reached the grande. These kettles were ranged in line over a furnace. 
The fire was made under the batterie and passed through a canal leading under 
the other kettles to a chimney located at the end of the grande and so con- 
structed as to generate a strong draft. The juice was passed from the receiver 
to the grande, where it was mixed with the requisite quantity of lime, a procedure 
requiring experience and nice judgment. The liquor was gradually passed from 
one kettle to another until it reached the batterie, where it was boiled to the point 
of crystalization and then drawn off into coolers. The impurities were skimmed 
off with ladles. In the earlier years the syrup was emptied from one kettle to 
another by dippers. The resulting product—a mass of sugar and molasses—was 
packed in hogsheads and then placed in sugar houses, where the molasses drained 
into a cistern.!!° A number of specialized buildings were required for plants of 
this type. About 1836 the desirable buildings for a Florida sugar plantation of 
average size included a boiling house 40 by 60 feet; a cooling shed containing at 
least 9 coolers; a curing house in which the sugar was stored and the syrup allowed 
to drip into cisterns beneath; a still house (if molasses was distilled); and finally, 
a trash house, where the refuse (bagasse) was cured to be used for fuel.!"! A 
number of simple improvements were introduced. The series of kettles was 
placed over a furnace constructed of brick, thus effecting considerable economy 
of fuel. Endless chains were employed to draw the heavy cane from the storage 
shed to the mill. The old-time wooden rollers of the mill were covered with 
iron. By these methods it was possible to manufacture about 10,000 pounds 
every twenty-four hours. The quality, however, was very poor; and the highest 
skill was requisite in regulating the heat and timing the boiling process. This 
type of plant was extremely wasteful of fuel, consuming 2 to 35 cords of wood 


108 Johnston, J. 8., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 11; 
Southern Agriculturist, 1, 179, 236; answers of the Central Committee of Sugar Planters of the State of 
Louisiana to the Circular of the Hon. S. D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, 1830, in ibid., IV, 160; 
Affleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, p. 7; Farmer and Gardener, Il, 404; Mercantile 
Daily Advertiser (New Orleans), Nov. 1, 1825; Louzstana Journal (St. Francisville), Oct. 29, 1825. 

109 Johnston, J. S., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 9; Leon, 
On Sugar Cultivation in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. I, 3. 

110 Harmer and Gardener, II, 404; United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1845, p. 298; Judd, 
Improvement in the Manufacture of Sugar. For illustration of such a plant, see Cleland, Culture of Sugar 
Cane in East Florida, 29. (Also contains an account of the method of construction.) Cf. Lewis, Jour- 
nal of a West India Proprietor, 86-88. 

11 For illustrations, see Cleland, Culture of Sugar Cane in East Florida, 22-26. 
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for each hogshead of sugar. By the fourth decade many planters had exhausted 
their fuel supply and were compelled to purchase wood or import coal.!! 

In the last twenty years of the ante bellum period sugar-making was developed 
from an agricultural by-industry into an elaborate system of manufacturing. 
In 1830 unsuccessful experiments were made on several plantations to clarify 
and boil the crop entirely by steam. In 1831 an English firm constructed an 
extensive sugar factory containing a complete steam apparatus, including vacuum 
pans. As early as 1830 (or possibly 1832) the first vacuum pans to be employed 
on a Louisiana plantation were introduced by Thomas A. Morgan, of Plaquemines 
Parish, and about the same time by Gordon and Forstall and by Valcour Aime. 
By better methods of grinding, the amount of juice obtained was increased about 
30 per cent. A great economy in fuel was effected by the substitution of double- 
bottom kettles, fitted with steam coils, and by the Rillieux invention for using 
steam from the syrup in heating the kettles. Great improvements were made 
in technical arrangements for skimming and for removing syrup from one kettle to 
another. Quality was greatly bettered by introduction of the Dumont filters, 
by means of which syrup was passed through boneblack to remove impurities and 
to bleach the liquid. The centrifugal method of crystallization was adopted, and 
the chemistry of sugar production illuminated by the researches of French and 
German chemists.' 

Molasses was a by-product of sugar production. By open-kettle methods of 
manufacture 100 imperial gallons of cane juice, with an average density of 9° 
of Beaumé’s, gave a first return of 112 pounds of Muscovado sugar. After curing, 
there was obtained cured sugar amounting to 71 per cent. The residue consisted 
of molasses and “cistern bottoms,” the latter being the semifluid mass that 
settled at the bottom of the cistern. Planters were accustomed to clear out these 
cisterns periodically and reboil the scrapings, but in the forties sugar refiners in 
New Orleans and St. Louis began to purchase them, from which they manu- 
factured inferior grades of sugar and molasses."* In the early years some of the 
molasses was distilled into spirits, but with the rise of temperance societies the 
practice was largely abandoned. 

The number of estates having steam engines increased from 82 in 1827 to 408 
in 1843, and the horse mills, from 226 to 354. In 1843 only 5 estates were equipped 
for the vacuum pan process. By 1853 the number of estates had increased to 
1,481, of which 538 employed mills operated by horsepower and producing 100 
hogsheads or less. The vacuum process was in use on 53 estates."> Many old- 
fashioned open-kettle plants continued to be employed by small planters, though 


12 Southern Agriculturist, I, 181; IV, 162; American Farmer, 1 series, XII (1830-1), p. 379; United 
States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1845, p. 298; De Bow’s Review, Il, 332; Hunt's Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, XVIII, 337; XXIV, 119; Cleland, Culture of Sugar Cane in East Florida, 31-34. 

113 De Bow’s Review, I, 164-166; II, 334-344; IIT, 386; IV, 296-310; V, 47-57, 285-287; VIII, 59-63, 
111-122; X, 386-404; XIII, 72; cf. Fortier, History of Louisiana, III, 229; Leon, On Sugar Cultivation 
in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. 1, 3-5, 28-30, 54-59; Western Journal and Civilian, V, 128. 

14 Leon, On Sugar Cultivation in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. I, 2, 71-73. 

15 De Bow’s Review, I, 55; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXX, 499; United States, Patent Office, 
Annual Report, 1845, p. 901. 
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in some cases they united their capital to construct a sugar mill. Others had 
their cane manufactured at the mills of wealthier neighbors.'® 

The large amount of mechanical equipment required, the highly technical nature 
of the business, and the necessity of employing skilled sugar manufacturers 
created a strong tendency toward large-scale organization whenever production 
was on a commercial basis.!!7 Table 27 contains an estimate of the number of 
estates in 1853, classified according to amount of product. 

As a result of technical progress the productivity of slave labor in the sugar 
industry was greatly increased during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In 1830 a committee of planters reported the average annual return on 20 con- 
tiguous plantations during the period 1825-1829 was 4.03 hogsheads per hand 
and 2.61 per slave. These were probably well managed places.1'§ About two 


TABLE 27.—Sugar estates in Louisiana, 1853, classified according to amount of product and capital value 


i . aRaGL Estimated average capital Hstimated agererate 
Number of estates fede re city of cel ee Penta capital spile. 
hhds, dollars dollars 
548 100 or less 40 ,000 21 ,920,000 
347 100 to 200 75,000 26,025,000 
232 200 to 300 90,000 20 ,884 ,000 
132 300 to 400 125,000 16,500,000 
81 400 to 500 150,000 12,150,000 
64 500 to 600 175,000 11,200,000 
33 600 to 700 200 ,000 6,600,000 
14 700 to 800 225 ,000 3,150,000 
9 800 to 900 250,000 2,250,000 
10 900 to 1,000 275 ,000 2,750,000 
6 1,000 to 1,100 300 ,000 1,800,000 
2 1,100 to 1,200 325,000 650,000 
3 1,200 to 2,000 350,000 1,050,000 
WAST aie: sikh | Menical sap Mey alee abt, Se che * AINE ap alia a 126 ,929 ,000 


1 Estimate by a contemporary sugar statistician, in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXX, 500. 


decades later Forstall estimated that in normal years 5 hogsheads of sugar and 
250 gallons of molasses might be produced by well managed estates worked to 
full capacity. The average for the region as a whole was considerably lower. 
The estimated yield per slave for slaves of all ages averaged 3.14 hogsheads in 
1845 and 2.55 hogsheads in 1853. Receipts per hand above $300 were not un- 
common, and it is probable that receipts of $250 were usual for well managed 
estates.4® 

It is estimated that the cost of producing sugar was between 33 and 4 cents a 
pound, allowing no interest on capital. According to Forstall, when sugar sold 

U6 Thid., 902. 

17 See Chap. XXIII. 

18 Johnston, J. S., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 8. 

119 Thid., 6 et seq.; Forstall, Agricultural Productions of Louisiana, 6; De Bow’s Review, VIII, 36; 
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for 45 cents a pound and cotton for 6 cents profits per slave were considered about 
equal.!2° 


PRICES AND TARIFF PROTECTION 


At the close of the War of 1812 sugar prices were at a high level. For Febru- 
ary 24, 1815, sugar at New Orleans was quoted at 83 to 9 cents, and by December 
8, at 13 cents.1! For January 5, 1816, it was “dull” at 12 cents!” By May 12 
it had increased to 16 cents, but when the new crop began to appear in December, 
1816, fell to 10 cents. From 1818 to 1822 inclusive prices averaged each year 
from 8? to above 11 cents (Appendix, Table 46), and even the panic of 1819 did 
not seriously affect the price of sugar. The period 1823 to 1830 inclusive was 
marked by annual averages for each year above 6 cents. Prices were between 
5 and 6 cents in 1831, 1832, and 1834, but responded to the speculative movement 
of 1835 and 1836, reaching an average of over 8 cents in the latter year. The 
panic of 1837 caused prices for certain months to fall as low as 5 cents, but by 
harvest time there was some improvement, and annual averages for the next 
two years were above 6 cents. 

The crop of 1839, however, sold at extremely poor prices, which were as low 
as 33 cents in the Spring of 1840. Prices averaged below 5 cents also in 1842 
and 1843; but during the remainder of the fifth decade were favorable, excepting 
1848 and 1849. During the next eleven years prices averaged above 5 cents in 
every year except 1853 and 1854, when prices were weakened by the influence 
of enormous harvests for the three crop years 1852-1854 inclusive. These large 
crops, however, sold at prices sufficiently high to bring an unusually large gross 
return. (See Appendix, Table 45.) In the last five years of the period annual 
prices averaged above 7 cents in every year, soaring to above 10 cents in 1857 
by reason of the virtual failure of the crop of 1856. Thus, sugar shared with other 
Southern staples in the great prosperity that characterized the period just pre- 
ceding the cataclysm that ended the old régime in the South. 

When Louisiana was purchased, the sugar industry gained the advantage of 
a wide and growing market protected by a revenue duty of 23 cents per pound on 
brown sugar and 3 cents on clayed sugar. In 1812 the duty on raw sugar was 
increased to 5 cents as a war measure, but in 1816 it was lowered to 3 cents. 
Between 1816 and 1828-29 annual production increased threefold. (Appendix, 
Table 45.) By 1828 the capital invested was estimated at $34,000,000, and sugar 
was being produced in appreciable quantities in parishes as far north as Pointe 
Coupée and East and West Baton Rouge. Under the stimulus of the tariff of 
1828 new investments were made with great rapidity. 

Beginning with 1832 the duty on raw sugar was lowered to 23 cents, and on 

120 De Bow’s Review, VIII, 36; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1848, p. 513; 1849, 
Agriculture, 169; Southern Agriculturist, IV, 164. 

121 New York Shipping and Commercial List, Apr. 7, 1815; Jan. 16, 1816. 

12 Orleans Gazeite and Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 5, 1816. 

23 New Vork Shipping and Commercial List, June 7, 1816; Jan. 10, Feb. 4, 1817. 

124 United States, Rates of Duty on Imports into the United States (Senate Report, 51 Cong., 2 sess., 


No. 2130), pp. 137, 164; article ‘Sugar in Louisiana,” in Carolina Planter (1840), p. 164; cf. The Demo- 
crat (Huntsville, Ala.), Oct. 9, 1829. 
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clayed sugar to 3$ cents. This was still a large fraction of the selling price, 
which was quoted in January, 1831, at 5 to 5i cents for first quality. The tariff 
on molasses was reduced from 10 cents to 5 cents a gallon.’ These changes 
resulted in a great deal of complaint by planters, probably because of lower 
prices in 1831 and 1832. From 1830 to 1841 inclusive 156 estates abandoned the 
industry, and about one half of the remainder maintained merely a self-sufficing 
economy.’ Nevertheless, prices averaged above 6 cents in every year of the 
period from 1833 to 1841 inclusive, except in 1834, 1837, and 1840. The 
decrease in number of estates was probably due partly to good prices for cotton 
and partly to increase in size of holdings, for the average annual product increased 
slightly. Moreover, some new estates were established. 

The tariff of 1842 retained the rate of 25 cents on brown sugar, but increased the 
rate on white, clayed, and powdered sugar from 3% to 6 cents. This enormous in- 
crease was a great advantage to planters equipped to produce refined sugar. More- 
over, except for 1843, prices were at favorable levels until after the tariff changes 
of 1846. Thousands of Irish were set to work digging new ditches in order to 
expand the available crop area, estates advanced in value, and by 1847-48 average 
annual production had increased about threefold since 1828-29. The tariff 
of 1846 changed the old specific rate to an ad valorem rate of 30 per cent, both on 
brown and on refined sugar. This was considerably lower than the old specific 
rate, and the sugar planters complained loudly, predicting the ruin of the indus- 
try.” The dissatisfaction appears to have had some justification in the com- 
paratively low level of prices from 1848 to 1854 inclusive. In spite of the clamor, 
however, the industry was expanding with great rapidity, and from 1845 to 1853 
the number of slaves employed nearly doubled. This expansion was probably 
due in part to low prices of cotton during the fifth decade. In 1857 the tariff 
rate was further lowered to 24 per cent, but under the impulse of high world 
prices the industry continued prosperous until 1860.18 

In fact, the industry was probably affected more by the world price of sugar 
than by the tariff or domestic prices.° This is suggested in Table 28. From 
1830 to 1846 prices of sugar in countries from which imported were considerably 
lower, with the exception of two years, than from 1821 to 1829 inclusive. These 
low world prices were probably more influential than the slight reduction in duty 
in discouraging the producers during the period 1830-1842. Moreover, the 
reduction in duties may have strengthened world prices through stimulating 
imports by the United States. The reduction in the margin allowed between 


2% United States, Rates of Duty on Imports into the United States (Senate Report, 51 Cong., 2 sess., 
No 2130), pp. 157, 165; cf. idem, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Tables in Regard to Sugar and Molasses, 
646; cf. Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Jan. 10, 1831. 

26 Carolina Planter (1840), p. 164; De Bow, Industrial Resources, III, 275; cf. Dollar Farmer, II, 185. 

27 Carolina Planter (1840), p. 164; American Farmer, 1 series, XII (1830-1), p. 385; Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, XX XV, 248; XXXIX, 545; De Bow’s Review, I, 55; United States, Rates of Duty on 
Imports into the United States (Senate Report, 51 Cong., 2 sess., No. 2130), pp. 165, 220. 

28 [bid., 220; idem, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, pp. 902, 974; 1848, p. 513; 1849, Agriculture, 
159; De Bow’s Review, I, 55; ITI, 414. 

029 This conclusion is in line with the general attitude of Professor F. W. Taussig that the actual 
influence of the tariff on the prosperity of particular industries has been greatly exaggerated. Tariff 
History, 53-57. In that volume, however, he does not specifically discuss the sugar industry in the 
period before the Civil War. 
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raw and refined sugar probably affected unfavorably the profits of refiners and of 


those planters who produced refined sugars. 


From 1833 to 1841 inclusive do- 


TABLE 28.—Average cost per pound in the country whence imported, and average specific and ad valorem 
rates of duty on each grade of sugar entered for consumption in the United States during each fiscal 


year from 1821 to 1861 inclusive 


Brown 


White, clayed, and powdered 


Year ending Rates of duty Rates of duty 
(Cost Tse [ease Average specific} Equivalent Cost (nae pommel Average specific Equivalent 
rate per pound ad valorem rate per pound ad valorem 
Cents Cents Per cent Cents Cents Per cent 
Sept. 30— 
WS 2 ie Menu rere 5.20 Be 57.64 2.66 4. 150.29 
USP A ata cat Sd 3. 55.87 5.55 4. 72.06 
B23 conan een 4.49 Bo 66.71 5.62 4. GAS 
18240. eens 4.83 3p 62.07 8.30 4. 48.18 
ISPS o wanes 5.29 Se 56.70 2.58 4. 154.62 
SZ One ere SoZ, So 54.36 6.59 4. 60.66 
IRSA ie ta ca chert 5.47 Os 54.77 6.27 4. 63.78 
PASS Sine u auiee 5.0i Be 52.51 7.85 4. 50.90 
O29 ee Te ee 5.36 Se 55.96 7.86 4. 50.88 
ISS OR eae ores 4.97 Ss 60.36 7.66 4. 52.16 
TOS eclcens, 4.10 Oo USoN33 6.84 4. 58.45 
MeV As cis Slat 4.01 So 74.79 Soil 4. 75.35 
IR Bian gods age 4.52 2.50 54.09 6.31 8,125 49 .49 
1334 0) chviow on 4.56 2.50 54.73 5.99 3.125 52.13 
SSS See as 5.06 2.50 49 37 6.94 3.125 44.98 
N33 Ofte ese 6.10 2.50 40.99 8.01 3.125 39.03 
DSS ete Aus eee 4.81 2.50 51.93 3.85 S25 77.12 
ASS Sie seria 4.59 2.50 54.41 6.72 3.125 46.47 
SS. Op hire eee Wels 4.83 2.50 51.73 eit 3,125 43.33 
L840 asa 4.27 2.50 58.57 .99 SEA 313.21 
TBAT iis ee 4.56 2.50 54.75 5.44 OAS 57.41 
ASAD) ee ees Bate 3.45 2.50 72.29 5.43 3.125 Sco 
June 30— 
1 SA3's Be gaeete es 3.46 2.50 71.93 5.81 6. 103.14 
1844......... 3.76 2.50 66.48 5.49 6. 109.22 
TSA Ses eaten 3.98 2.50 62.73 3.81 6. 157.40 
1846: 05 2 4.04 2.50 61.84 7.64 6. 78.45 
ASAT ys Ara teats 4.09 1.39 33.94 4.52 .86 19.09 
1848 seopeie sia\ ste 3.54 1.06 30. 4.68 1.40 30. 
1 B4OR Morn: 2.95 .89 30. 3.01 .90 30. 
ISSO s ooccvcce 3.33 .99 30. 4.02 il ZA 30. 
TOOT oats rare SHO 1.05 30. 4.01 1.20 30. 
[S520 ee eee Sel .93 30. SiS 1.01 30. 
HISSSebeceseuer 3.16 95 30. 3.87 1.16 30. 
ASSAM are! hus 2.87 .86 30. 3.90 1.17 30. 
NS SO meaner 3.03 .90 30. 4.27 1.28 30. 
ASS Owens 4.09 22 30. 4.54 1.36 30. 
IE ASeaereieas 5.47 1.64 30. 5.36 1.60 30. 
AS SS etary ey as 4.28 1.02 24. 6.26 1.50 24. 
1859 sng eee 4.58 1.10 24 6.03 1.45 24. 
IRS aan me 4.41 1.02 24. 5.63 SS 24. 
IS Olen 857i .89 24.21 4.35 il 2 30.20 


1 United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. 


of Statistics, Tables in Regard to Sugar and Molasses, 646-647. 


mestic prices were 53 cents per pound or more in every year except 1840. The 
tariff of 1842 created a huge differential between raw and refined sugar, but with 
out increasing the duty on the former. It was credited with greatly stimulating 
the industry. Whatever the reason may have been, the fairly good domestic 
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prices of 1844-18406 inclusive were evidently not due to high world prices during 
that period. The ad valorem tariff of 1846 was in effect equivalent to a great 
reduction in specific rates on brown sugar, and an even greater reduction on re- 
fined sugar. The foreign market prices also tended to be lower from 1848 to 1855 
inclusive than they had been in preceding years. Average annual domestic 
prices were below 53 cents per pound during six of the nine years from 1847 to 
1855 inclusive. The coincidence of low foreign prices and low rates of duty should 
have been a severe blow to the industry, and did result in much complaint. It 
is difficult to reconcile this, however, with the rapid growth of the industry unless 
we assume that the tendency was due to the joint influence of technical progress 
and the unprofitable prices of cotton prior to 1850. As already noted, the four 
years following the lowering of the rate in 1857 was a period of high world prices. 
The benefit to Louisiana producers was offset somewhat by the heavy loss on 
the crop of 1856-57, which was so much injured by frosts in November that it 
was reduced to less than a fourth of a normal crop. In the next three years a 
combination of good yields and prices brought large returns to the planters.1*° 

It was the settled conviction of the majority of sugar planters that the industry 
was essentially dependent on tariff protection. It was held about 1830 that the 
current prices of slaves in Louisiana were based on a price of 53 cents per pound 
for sugar. Of this, 35 cents was said to constitute expense, not including interest 
on capital. Since the alleged net return was only 2 cents and the tariff rate had 
been 3 cents since 1817, it was asserted that the complete removal of the duty 
would more than eliminate all net return on investment.! In 1840, however, 
it was claimed that with sugar at 6 cents a pound and molasses at 20 cents 
a gallon a return of only 5.5 per cent could be earned by the invested capital, 
estimated at $70,000,000. At 5 cents for sugar and 17 cents for molasses 
the net return would be 4 per cent, and at 3 cents and 16 cents respectively, 
only 2.8 per cent. It was declared that while sugar in Louisiana could not profit- 
ably be made for less than 53 cents, it could be produced profitably in the West 
Indies for 3 cents." In order to justify a protective policy in the face of free 
trade convictions of sister States, strong emphasis was laid on the large purchases 
by sugar planters of the pork, corn, mules, coal, iron, machinery, and tobacco 
of the Ohio valley, and the large number of slaves brought from other Southern 
States. It was alleged that three fifths of the total product went to repay 
residents of other States for their various contributions in making the product. 
Appeal was also made to the infant industry argument, and the hope was held 
out that when the industry became fully established sugar would be cheaper.1* 

The applicability of the tariff was based on the fact that, unlike other Southern 


180 Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Sept. 1, 1855; Aug. 31, 1856; Aug. 29, 1857; Aug. 31, 1858. 
See also Appendix, Table 45. 
_ 48! Johnston, J. S., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 4; report 
in American Farmer, 1 series, XII (1830-1), p. 385. In connection with a rebuttal of his argument 
by soothe contemporary controversialist, see Le Courier de la Louisiane (New Orleans), Mar. 23, 


18 Substance of a memorial from the Louisiana legislature to Congress, quoted in Carolina Planter 
(1840), p. 164. 


183 Johnston, J. S., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 5, 10. 
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staples, sugar was produced in less volume than the consumption of the nation. 
Practically all the Louisiana crop was regularly produced for American consump- 
tion. About 1830 approximately one half was shipped up the Mississippi, and 
the remainder to the Atlantic coast.!4 


GEOGRAPHIC EXTENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


Originally confined chiefly to the parishes along the Mississippi and immediately 
north of New Orleans, the sugar industry spread into the southwestern parishes 
adjoining Bayou Sara and Vermillion Bay, and along the Mississippi as far north 
as Pointe Coupée. In certain parishes sugar was the principal industry,'* while 
in certain other parishes it had a strong and permanent foothold but was in 
continual competition with cotton. In still other parishes the industry had 
no permanent foothold, but experiments were made from time to time under the 
stimulus of unusually high prices of sugar or because of excessively low prices 
of cotton. This tendency was especially strong during the great depression 
of the fifth decade.1%” 


TaBLe 29.—Production of cane sugar in the principal sugar producing States of the United States, 1850 and 
1860! 


States 1850 1860 

hogsheads hogsheads 
Wmitedhs tates nese eriers Tee uu mince ener csiaie sateeete Slo ives ae Ne 236 ,814 230 ,982 
TEOUISIATI aoe UHR Rw, can we Fayre tye) ARMA Upson Seen, wey ycys eae 226,001 221 ,726 
SDC AS tar teases era iairay ae yege rene Cuca release eae sles tiouc echelon ters cet ten Sho. ager 7,032 5,099 
OUI Catan ae peer eas ae Sistas RUSE RN GI ee SHORT balciayt ties paar fete 2,750 1,669 
Geo rea wet Bye ail sec eat all eAeataune nut i dR ane ebay ed stn ste 846 1,167 
AVEISSISSE 1D Dakin ten avadewse see cote caee Hay a A isaac eit tbeoartone primate att ay cyan ti tas 8 506 
SOuthi Garo limateweyeceme «5 hohe beten asc manera seater eeate ates Srotels 77 198 


1United States Census, 1860, Agriculture, 187, 191. 


As early as 1805 the sugar industry was begun in Georgia by Thomas Spaulding, 
according to his own account. Other planters in Georgia and South Carolina 
took it up, combining it with sea-island cotton. In 1828 there were 100 planta- 
tions between the Altamaha and Oconee rivers growing sugar-cane, and an equal 
number on the Savannah. Sugar-cane was widely grown throughout southern 
Georgia and the Gulf coastal plain as a syrup crop for home consumption, and 
on many plantations in South Carolina.1#8 Sugar production was carried on 
sporadically in southern Alabama and Mississippi.*° There was also great ex- 
citement, beginning in the twenties and recurring at various intervals, concern- 


134 Johnston, J. S., Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the Culture of Sugar Cane, 9. 

135 St. Mary, Ascension, Iberville, St. James, Lafourche, Plaquemines, Terrebonne, Assumption, St. 
Charles, St. John the Baptist, Jefferson, St. Martin, Orleans, and St. Bernard. 

136 Rapides, East and West Baton Rouge, Pointe Coupée, St. Landry, Lafayette, Avoyelles. 

1387 These parishes were East and West Feliciana, Catahoula, Concordia, Tensas, Natchitoches, Ver- 
milion, Calcasieu. Leon, On Sugar Cultivation in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. 1, 1-3; De Bow’s Review, I, 53; 
II, 442; III, 414; Southern Cultivator, V, 179; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, p. 902; 
1847, p. 179; Niles’ Register, XXXII, 195, 241; Lowisiana Courier (New Orleans), Feb. 6, 1832. 

138 Southern A griculturist, II, 55, 96, 98; III, 53, 65; VI, 143, 362; American Farmer, 1 series (1829- 
34), XI, 283; XV, 18; Niles’ Register, IV, 200; V, 113; VI, 200; VIII, 152; De Bow’s Review, V, 183. 

139 Wobile Register, quoted in New Orelans Argus, Nov. 14, 1829; Niles’ Register, LX XIV, 343. 
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ing the possibility of developing the industry in Florida.“° Similar interest was 
awakened in Texas in the last two decades. In Brazoria County the industry 
obtained a considerable foothold. The Texas industry reached the high point 
of its development in 1852-53, when the crop amounted to over 16,000 hogsheads. 
By 1856-57 production had declined greatly, attributed to a succession of ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable seasons.“ 

For the nine years 1852-53 to 1860-61 inclusive the sugar production of Louisi- 
ana averaged 314,122,000 pounds, and that produced in other Southern States 
averaged 17,717,000 pounds.’ (See also Table 29.) 


CULTIVATION AND MARKETING 


Sugar-cane was raised most successfully in the rich alluvial soils of river bottoms 
or bayous. The natural slope away from the streams made it possible to drain 
the land to the swamps and bayous. On account of the heavy rainfall it was found 
desirable to ditch and cross-ditch the fields. The main ditches were about 180 
feet apart, and the cross-ditches about 100 feet apart. 

In southern Louisiana cane was replanted every third year. The other two 
thirds of the crop consisted of “rattoons”’, that is, cane that sprang up from the 
roots after the previous crop was cut. About one fourth of each year’s crop was 
required for seed cane, usually obtained from the oldest rattoons. In the north- 
ern parts of the sugar region cane would not rattoon twice in succession. In 
fact, the parallel of 31° north was approximately the northern limit of the cane 
region. In order to avoid risk of frost, planters usually pulled the seed cane in 
October and piled it in mattresses (matelas), the cane resting against an embank- 
ment and covered to a depth of a foot or more with leaves, cane tops, and trash. 
In Louisiana the season was too short for cane to ripen completely. The planter 
was between Scylla and Charybdis. If he postponed the beginning of harvest 
too late, frost cut short the grinding; if he began too early, he must cut his cane 
when only a small proportion was ripe. Harvest was therefore a season of severe 
pressure when the manufacture of sugar was carried on night and day. A com- 
mon requirement was that each hand should work every third night.“ 

As everywhere in the lower South, the one-crop system long prevailed. Scar- 
city of suitable land and its increasing exhaustion gradually forced the planters 
to grow peas as a fertilizing crop, supplemented by plowing-in cane, bagasse, 
and whatever animal manures the plantation afforded. ‘Three-field and four- 

M0 Cleland, Culture of Sugar Cane in East Florida, pp. xi-xv; Western Journal and Civilian, VI, 179; 
American Farmer, 1 series, XII (1830-1), p. 391; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, 
pp. 911-914; 1851, A gricultwre, 327-329; De Bow’s Review, IV, 248; Niles’ Register, XXX, 241; Virginia 
Herald (Fredericksburg), Feb. 13, 1828; Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Mar. 27, 1822; Farm- 
ers’ Register, Il, 1. 

1 De Bow’s Review, IV, 434; IX, 210; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XXVIII, 239; XXXVI, 495; 


Aaron 729; Western Journal and Civilian, IV, 266; Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Mar. 


r. i Vas States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Tables in Regard to Sugar and Molasses, 664, 
able 26. 
“8 Southern Agriculturist, IV, 162; De Bow’s Review, V, 139; Silliman, Manual on the Cultivation of 
the Sugar Cane, etc., 11. 
« i Ae Register, V1, 200; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXXVIII, 512; De Bow’s Review, II, 323; 
5) 7 ° 
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field rotation systems were commonly employed. Under the first system about 
two thirds of the arable land was in cane, one half newly-planted and the other 
first-year rattoons. The remaining third was in corn and peas, the latter afterwards 
plowed under. Under the four-field system three fourths was planted in cane 
for three years, the second-year rattoons being employed for planting. The 
remaining fourth was devoted to corn and peas.!® 

The methods of producing sugar-cane developed in Louisiana were as superior 
to the methods employed in the colonial industry in the West Indies as the manu- 
facturing technique of the steam engines and the vacuum process was superior 
to the old ox mills and open kettles. This progress was stimulated by the neces- 
sity of overcoming severe climatic handicaps.° Instead of the laborious digging 
of holes for planting, the ridge husbandry prevailed in Louisiana, the ridges 
being thrown up by the plow. Since deep plowing was widely practiced, teams 
of six horses or mules were frequently employed. In the earlier years trenches 
for planting were placed close together, at distances varying from 25 to 4 feet. 
With the progress of experience a greater interval was found desirable. The 
plant cane was cut in convenient lengths and placed lengthwise in the drill. 
Stalks were sometimes laid in two, or even in three, parallel lengths according 
to the width of the interval between the furrows. The seed cane was covered 
by the harrow or with hoes. In South Carolina and Georgia the hoe was generally 
used for cultivation, as for other crops, but in Louisiana the plow and cultivator 
were employed, supplemented by the hoe for close cultivation. From 4 to 6 
workings were required, and in the last, or “lay-by,”’ working the dirt was thrown 
to the crop to the depth of several inches. 

Shortly before the coming of the first frost (about the twentieth of October), 
harvesting was begun, the seed cane having been previously cut. Each hand 
was provided with a strong knife about 18 inches long and 2 inches wide. With 
this he first cut the tops from the cane stalks, to be employed as part of the supply 
of seed canes; then stripped off the leaves and cut the cane close to the ground, 
piling it in heaps. Various methods were employed for transporting the bulky 
crop to the sugar house. On the majority of plantations wagons were used. A 
few were provided with field railroads. On others the cane was transported on 
flatboats in the drainage canals. In case of severely cold weather as much of 
the crop as possible had to be cut and piled in windrows. 

There appears to have been considerable progress in acreage per hand. In 
1802 the average was said to be about 2 English acres per hand. About 1819 an 
estimate was made at 3 acres per hand. An account in 1822 showed 33 acres, 
and about 1827 reports from several plantations indicated about 33 acres.147 


145 United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1855, Agriculture, 275; Southern Agriculturist, IV, 
258, 261; De Bow’s Review, IV, 232; V, 138; VIII, 38; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX XVIII, 512. 

“46 The account of the technique of cane cultivation is based on the following sources: Southern 
Agriculturist, I, 180, 527; IL, 57; III, 225; IV, 162, 258-260; American Agriculturist, III, 204, United 
States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1845, p. 910; De Bow’s Review, II, 323-331; V, 139-149; Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, XX XVIII, 512; American Farmer, 1 series, XV (1833-4), p. 18; Farmer and Gar- 
dener, 11, 404; Silliman, Manual on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane, etc., 10-15. 

447 Berquin-Duvallon, Travels in Louisiana and the Floridas (Davis), 129; Warden, Account of the, 
United States, Il, 541; Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Mar, 27, 1822; Niles’ Register, XXXIT 
101; ef. 2bid., 241. 
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During the later years of the period it was possible under favorable conditions 
for a field hand to cultivate and harvest 5 acres, including the acreage in rattoons, 
besides the 2 acres or less of corn and peas in the rotation system, an amount 
considerably less than enough to support the laborers and large number of draft 
animals employed. Many planters found it possible to cultivate only 4 acres of 
cane to the hand.“® The increase in acreage was partly the result of improved 
mechanical aids to plowing and cultivation, and partly of the tendency to concen- 
trate more largely on sugar and to purchase a larger proportion of the food. 

Sugar-cane was exceedingly variable in yield, for the crop was subject to 
numerous vicissitudes. For instance, the crop of 1857 was nearly destroyed by 
severe cold. For several years the crops had been suffering from a number of 
diseases and from the borer worm, causing many planters to believe the industry 
was rapidly deteriorating. The cold weather of 1856-57, however, reduced no- 
tably the prevalence of disease and of insect pests.“° It was customary to reckon 
a hogshead of 1,000 pounds a normal yield. There were instances of 2,000 and 
even 3,000 pounds, but it is likely that the average yield was more nearly 800 
pounds.'*° Yields were apparently lower in the pre-Civil War period than in 
more recent years. Asa result of the introduction of better varieties and progress 
in cultivation and in processes of extracting sugar, the average yield from 1914 
to 1925 inclusive was 2,878 pounds.!*! In the ante bellum period, it was reckoned 
that about 600 pounds of molasses would be made for each thousand pounds of 
sugar, besides nearly 100 pounds of cistern bottoms.!® 

Sugar was commonly marketed through factors who sold on commission, but 
a good deal was sold direct on the plantations to buyers from cities in the Missis- 
sippi valley. This was particularly the case with plantations along the river 
above New Orleans, on the Lafourche, and on Red River. In the Teche country 
shipments were made on large schooners direct to Atlantic ports. 

US Southern A griculturist, 1, 554; I, 59; IV, 164, 261; Farmer and Gardener, II, 404; Dollar Farmer, 
ie coe Courier (New Orleans), Jan. 28, 1857. 

0 Farmer and Gardener, II, 404; Warden, Account of the United States, 11, 539-541; Niles’ Register, 
XXXII, 101, 241; Southern A griculturist, IV, 164. 

151 Calculated from statistics in United States, Dept. Agric., Meek 1926, p. 1005. 


Leon, On Sugar Cultivation in Louisiana, Cuba, etc., Pt. I, 2, 
158 United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Tables in Regard to Sugar and M. olasses, 667. 
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THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY, 1795-1860 


Growth of the Industry, 752. Geographic Expansion, 754. The Foreign Market, 760. For- 
eign Fiscal Impositions on American Tobacco, 762. Movement of Tobacco Prices, 765. 
Varieties and Market Classes, 769. Market Inspection and Market Organization, 771. 
Technique of Production, 774. Harvesting, Curing, and Preparation for Market, 776. 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the years 1790 to 1792 inclusive exports of unmanufactured tobacco averaged 
110,720 hogsheads per year. Assuming an average net weight of 1,000 pounds, 
it appears that the quantity exported had again reached and even surpassed 
somewhat the annual average of 102,000,000 pounds reported for British imports 
(practically all from the American Colonies) for the years 1771 to 1775 inclusive.! 
Between 1792 and 1840 the number of hogsheads exported never again reached 
the high average for 1790 to 1792, although the number reported for 1801, 1827, 
1832, and 1836-1838 inclusive approached that level. (Table 47, Appendix.) 
With the exception of these years the number of hogsheads exported varied be- 
tween 60 and 90 per cent of the average for 1790 t6 1792. 

Some allowance should be made for changes in the average size of the hogshead. 
In 1790 and for some years afterward the average weight of the hogshead was 
about 1,000 pounds.2 About 1809 Richmond tobacco merchants wrote a ship 
captain who was complaining of the size of hogsheads, ‘We do not know of a list 
for sale that does not average from 1,400 to 1,600.’ In 1822 it was stated that 
in the hogsheads prescribed by law Virginia planters generally attempted to press 
1,500 pounds, ‘‘but we oftener fall below than go over it. The average is per- 
haps not more than 1,350 lbs.” According to Tuck, Maryland and Ohio tobacco 
hogsheads averaged but 600 to 800 pounds,’ which appears rather small. About 
1835 hogsheads exported from Kentucky were reported to average about 1,300 
pounds. The average weight from all sources was estimated at about 1,200 
pounds. The amount exported in pounds was believed to average about the 
same in 1834 and 1835 as it had averaged in the years 1790 to 1792. 

Even allowing for increase in size of hogsheads, however, exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco at the close of the fourth decade were scarcely larger than in 

1 See above, p. 214. 

2 Niles’ Register, XVII, 225. 


3 Ellis & Allan to Moses Myers, Mar. 12, 1809, in Ellis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress, Vol. 1806-1810). 

4 Essay upon the Curing, Management, and Cultivation of Tobacco, 41, 43; Southern Planter, III, 49. 

5 This appears to be an official United States Treasury estimate made at the Maryland tobacco 
convention of 1837, and reported in Farmers’ Register, IV, 747-749. 

6 United States, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, 1, 310; idem, Register of the Treas- 
ury, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation; De Bow, Industrial Resources, Ill, 349. In G. K. 
Holmes’ Tobacco Crop of the United States (U. S., Dept. Agric., Bur. of Statistics, Circular 33, p. 5), 
the annual export figures for the entire period from 1790 to 1861 inclusive are converted to pounds by 
assuming the hogshead to weigh 1,000 pounds. 
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the years 1790 to 1792 inclusive, or even than just before the Revolutionary War; 
but after 1839 there was a notable increase, which had begun on a smaller scale 
as a result of the price stimulus of the good times just preceding the panic of 1837. 
For the twenty-one years from 1840 to 1860 inclusive exports averaged nearly 60 
per cent above those of 1790 to 1792, and just before the Civil War there was a 
distinct tendency toward further enlargement. Making allowance for differences 
in size of hogsheads and including exports of snuff and manufactured tobacco, 
average annual exports from 1857 to 1860 inclusive were more than double the 
average for 1790 to 1792. 

Domestic consumption increased much more rapidly than exports. ‘The ex- 
ports of the fiscal year ending July 1, 1860, averaged at 1,200 pounds per hogshead, 
plus the reported exports of manufactured tobacco, were approximately half 
the production reported in the census for 1859, indicating that the remaining 
one half was consumed at home. By the same methods of calculation the pre- 
sumptive consumption in the years following the three census years 1839, 1849, 
and 1859 averaged a little over 35 per cent of reported production, or 4.23 pounds 
per capita.’ Assuming the same per capita consumption for 1790 to 1792, the 
average annual consumption of that period was about 15 per cent of total pro- 
duction.’ On this basis the reported production for 1859 was nearly 3.4 times the 
estimated average annual production of the period 1790-1792; and the average 
reported production for the three census years 1839, 1849, and 1859 was about 
2.2 times that of the period 1790-1792. 

The expansion of domestic manufacturing absorbed an increasing proportion 
of American production. A Virginia merchant estimated that American con- 
sumption about 1809 annually required 10,000 to 12,000 hogsheads, and by 1817, 
15,000 hogsheads.? In the early decades of the nineteenth century there was 
an extensive development of tobacco manufacturing in Virginia, particularly of 
chewing tobacco. In 1810 Tench Coxe estimated the State’s output of snuff 
and manufactured tobacco at 2,726,713 pounds.'° 

The increase in domestic manufacturing appears to have developed partly as a 
means of using the large quantities of tobacco rejected by the inspectors, which 
under the law could not be exported." About the same period Virginia developed 
a large business in stemming and reprizing tobacco, apparently as a means of pass- 
ing tobacco badly cured or injured by water or other cause. By 1818 Kentucky 
tobacco, much of which was of low quality, was being brought around to Virginia 
for stemming.’ For the two years ending October 1, 1835 and 1836, inspections 


7It is probable that this underestimates the percentage for domestic consumption, for the exports 
of 1850 were abnormally large, and it is possible that production reported for 1839 was an understatement. 

8 This assumes a mean population of 4,000,000. See United States Census, 1790. 

9 Ellis & Allan to John Heathcote & Co., Nov. 3, 1809; Charles Ellis to John Allan, July 21, 1817, 
both in Ellis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vols. 1806-1810 & 1815-1818). 

10 Tabular Statements of American Manufactures, Pt. I, 29; Pt. II, 108. 

John Allan and Charles Ellis to William Taylor, Mar. 19, 1830, in Ellis and Allan Letter Books 
(Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vol. 1823-1841). See also below, p. 771. 

2 Charles Ellis to John Allan, Dec. 10, 1816 (Vol. 1815-1818); Charles Ellis to Allan & Ellis, Jan. 1, 
1818; Charles Ellis to John Allan, Aug. 26, 1818; Ellis & Allan to John Tumis, Feb. 27, 1819; Ellis & 
Allan to Henry Flood & Co., Aug. 7, 1820; all in Ellis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress, Vol. 1817-1823). 
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of tobacco in Virginia averaged 46,482 hogsheads and exports about 28,000, 
leaving over 18,000 hogsheads not exported. Probably a good deal of nonin- 
spected tobacco was manufactured or otherwise consumed, especially in the 
numerous small local factories distributed throughout the tobacco producing 
region.'® Lynchburg was the largest manufacturing center, containing in 1843 
about thirty tobacco factories and stemmeries. Petersburg and Richmond also 
were important centers of manufacture. In 1848-49 it was estimated that about 
30,000 hogsheads of tobacco were manufactured in Virginia.14 About 1853 prac- 
tically all the inspected crop of North Carolina was inspected in Virginia and most 
of it manufactured there, but some 7,000 to 8,000 hogsheads were manufactured 
in North Carolina from “loose tobacco,’ and brought to the Virginia market. 
Some 35,000 to 40,000 boxes, made chiefly from uninspected tobacco, were manu- 
factured in the Roanoke region and brought to the Petersburg market.!® The 
industry early developed at Clarksville, Tennessee, and by 1860 there were sixteen 
factories in operation, using more than 2,000,000 pounds of tobacco.4*® In the 
last two decades St. Louis also became an important tobacco manufacturing 
city. In the year ending June 30, 1864, the first year for which national statistics 
are available, manufactured tobacco, including cigars, was equivalent to about 
91,542,055 pounds of leaf tobacco.!” This was probably from a third to a 
fourth of the product of leaf tobacco. 


GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION 


The pioneers west of the Appalachians carried with them the tobacco industry. 
As early as 1783 the Virginia General Assembly provided for tobacco inspection 
on the “‘western waters,” and between 1787 and 1790 petitions for additional 
warehouses were sent to Williamsburg.’ Within little more than a decade after 
the first settlement of Kentucky the enterprising Wilkinson had opened a market 
at New Orleans.'® In July, 1789, he was advertising for Kentucky tobacco. 
In spite of heavy charges for freight and commission, the outlet which he af- 
forded was a great boon to the pioneer growers.2? Fortunately, in 1795 Spain 
recognized the free navigation of the river, giving Americans a right of deposit 
at New Orleans, and although the right was withdrawn for a short time in 1802, 
it was soon restored. During this same period tobacco growing was developing 
in middle Tennessee. In 1785 an inspection warehouse was established at Nash- 


13 Farmers’ Register, 1, 213; cf. Arnold, History of the Tobacco Industry in Virginia, 58. 

14 Pollock, Sketch Book of Lynchburg, Virginia, 59; cf. Christian, Lynchburg and Its People, 103; 
Lynchburg, City Council, Resources and Advantages of Lynchburg, Virginia, 5; North Carolina Farmer, 
IV, 149. 

5 De Bow’s Review, XIV, 175. 

16 Killebrew, Report on the Culture and Curing of Tobacco, 168. 

17 Burke, Edw., Tobacco Manufactures, 19. 

8 Robertson, J. R., ‘‘Petitions of the Early Inhabitants of Kentucky to the General Assembly of 
Virginia,” in Filson Club Publications, No. 27, pp. 98, 99 n., 102, 105, 113, 120, 128-129, 132, 139, 152, 
171, 175; Verhoeff, Kentucky River Navigation, 70-74. 

19See Chap. XXXVI. 

20 Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), June 27, 1789; Verhoeff, Kentucky River Navigation, 55-62; cf. 
Roosevelt, Winning of the West, III, 125-127. 

21 Channing, Jeffersonian System, 56, 63-67. For effect on trade, cf. Claiborne, W. C. C., Official 
Letter Books, 1, 207-211, 221, 233-236, 267. 
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ville, and in 1789 at Clarksville and other points. By 1816 the tobacco production 
of that part of Tennessee west of the mountains was estimated at 10,000 hogs- 
heads.” For a time Robertson and Montgomery counties comprised the prin- 
cipal tobacco region of the State. By the early years of the nineteenth century 
the industry had become well developed in the Clarksville-Hopkinsville region 
of southern Kentucky and in the central Ohio River counties such as Breckein- 
ridge and Hardin, but the great development on the lower Ohio came mainly 
after 1830. 

The progress of the trans-Allegheny tobacco industry is largely reflected in the 
earlier part of the period by the receipts at New Orleans. About the beginning 
of the century receipts from American territory amounted to approximately 
2,400 hogsheads. In 1814 exports were 6,210 hogsheads, but this small showing 
was doubtless due to the war, for in the year ending September 30, 1817, exports 
from New Orleans consisted of 28,000 hogsheads, besides 10,000 ‘‘carottes” of 
the old French product and a small quantity manufactured. The following year 
New Orleans exports amounted to 24,000 hogsheads.** Due to generally unfavor- 
able prices between 1819 and 1836 the progress of the western industry was not 
rapid, although as late as 1821 it was considered “unquestionably the best crop the 
Farmers of Kentucky can at this time raise.” During this long period it is 
said that many Kentucky tobacco fields, especially in the Blue Grass, were con- 
verted into pastures. A similar tendency was noted in middle Tennessee, al- 
though some planters had recently substituted tobacco for the more uncertain 
cotton crop.** Receipts of tobacco at New Orleans in 1831-32 to 1833-34 inclusive 
_ averaged but 25,500 hogsheads,?’ less than in 1817. The years of high prices 
preceding 1837 provided a stimulus that began to be reflected in receipts at New 
Orleans in 1839-40, reaching a maximum in 1842-43. In°1841 an agricultural 
editor estimated that the Tennessee crop would be four times what it had ever 
been before.28 Average annual exports from New Orleans for 1842 to 1846 in- 
clusive averaged 73,984 hogsheads, approximately double the average for 1836 
to 1840 inclusive.?° 

The period of high prices culminating in 1837 resulted in the addition of Mis- 
souri to the list of important tobacco States, the census of 1840 showing a product 
of about 9,000,000 pounds. For 1841 the State’s crop was estimated at 15,000 
hogsheads, averaging 1,300 pounds.*° 

About 1826 the farmers of eastern Ohio began to turn their attention to the 
raising of bright, or yellow, tobacco. There was a great demand for this variety, 


» 


2 North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 770-773; Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, 506; Tennessee Laws 
(Scott), II, 610; Niles’ Register, XIII, 176. 

3 Killebrew, Report on the Culture and Curing of Tobacco, 43. 
sae Sey Standard History of New Orleans, 547, 550, 553; De Bow’s Review, VII, 416; Niles’ Register, 

% Argus of Western Americu (Frankfort, Ky.), Feb. 15, 1821. 

26 Verhoeff, Kentucky River Navigation, 101, n. B; Agriculturist, II, 246. 

27 Farmers’ Register, II, 391. 

28 A griculturist, II, 42. 

29 De Bow’s Review, II, 47, 265. 

° Cf. Niles’ Register, LXII, 279; United States, Statistical View: A Compendium of the Seventh Census, 
174; Dollar Farmer, I, 52. 
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a considerable part of which was shipped across the mountains to Baltimore or 
by way of the Erie Canal to New York. The Ohio tobacco competed directly 
with the bright yellow, or Kite’s-foot, tobacco produced in Maryland, nearly 
all of which was sold in Dutch and German markets for smoking tobacco or snuff. 
The Ohio variety, produced on virgin land, was said to be even superior to that 
of Maryland, and some of the better grades brought as high as 40 cents per pound. 

The last two decades before the Civil War witnessed an extensive diversion of 
Western tobacco to ports other than New Orleans. As late as 1829 only 1,350 
hogsheads reached Baltimore from the Ohio.#! In 1840 inspections of West- 
erm tobacco at Baltimore included only 4,096 hogsheads from Ohio and 382 
from Kentucky. During the next decade improvement of transport facilities 
resulted in a notable diversion of Western tobacco to Baltimore. For the years 
1847-1857 inclusive tobacco received at Baltimore from the Ohio River region 
averaged 13,507 hogsheads, increasing to an average of 20,000 in the three years 
1858-1860.3% Railway building in the fifties also resulted in shipment of some 
of the Western tobacco to Mobile, which reported receipts of 16,912 ‘‘boxes”’ 
in 1858 and 10,565 in 1859.% The diversion of so large an amount of Western 
tobacco to other ports accounts in part for the comparatively small increase in 
New Orleans exports during the last decade and a half of the ante bellum period. 
As compared with average exports of 73,984 hogsheads in the five-year period 
1842 to 1846 inclusive, the average for the remaining fourteen years was only 
63,940 in spite of the marked increase in the last three years, when the annual 
average was 78,293 hogsheads. In part, also, the decrease of New Orleans exports 
after 1846 reflected the depression of the fifth decade and the strong tendency 
to abandon tobacco in favor of hemp, livestock, and grain.* 

In 1828-29 Cuban ‘tobacco seed was introduced in Florida, followed by many 
attempts to produce tobacco for fillers equal in quality to the Cuban. These 
experiments were not successful, but the Florida planters succeeded in producing 
tobacco for cigar wrappers which sold for 20 to 25 cents a pound in the New 
York market. About 1845 depression in the cotton industry resulted in a con- 
siderable expansion in the Florida tobacco industry, further stimulated by prices 
of 40 to 80 cents per pound. The industry became overexpanded, and the 
price fell to 125 cents. The average annual product in Florida came to be sta- 
bilized at about 600,000 pounds, mostly from Gadsden County, due to limitation 
of market requirements. About 1845 there were experiments with Cuban seed 
in Georgia and Alabama.* 


81 Niles, Agriculture of the United States, 5; Warden, Account of the United States, II, 159; American 
Farmer, 1 series (1825-30), VII, 348; VIII, 336; IX, 304; XI, 283. 

32 Niles’ Register, LVILII, 167. 

33 Annual figures for 1845-1854 inclusive, from De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 644; for remaining years, 
from Killebrew, Report on the Culture and Curing of Tobacco, 142. 

3 De Bow’s Review, XXVIII, 222. 

35 Niles’ Register, LV, 38; De Bow’s Review, II, 47, 49; XI, 495; XXIII, 373; XXIX, 522; United 
States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, pp. 268-271; 1851, Agriculture, 449; American Farmer, 1 
series (1825-9), VII, 338; IX, 147; X, 49. 

36 United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, p. 268; 1849, Agriculture, 147; Niles’ Register, 
LXII, 279; LXIX, 24, 70, 147; De Bow’s Review, VIII, 157; XVIII, 36-39; XXV, 608; Dollar Farmer, 
TIT, 134. 
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Although tobacco production developed in upper Georgia and South Carolina 
just after the Revolutionary War had been largely displaced by cotton,?” Savannah 
exports amounted to 1,500 hogsheads as late as 1818, but by 1826 to only 170 
hogsheads.®8 

While the industry on the lower Mississippi was early abandoned in favor of 
cotton, the old French industry lingered along the upper Red river, where there 
continued to be produced a small quantity of dark and aromatic tobacco known 
as Perique, useful as an ingredient of snuff and smoking mixtures. This product 
came to market in the old French form of “‘carottes,”’ or tightly bound bundles. 
In 1842 the annual production was estimated at about 300,000 pounds.®® 

About 1852 or 1853 two brothers, Eli and Elisha Slade, of Caswell County, 
North Carolina, grew—apparently by accident—a new variety of yellow tobacco 
especially adapted to meet the growing demand for light, dry cigarette and smok- 
ing tobacco. It was believed that the qualities of this type were largely due to 
the light sandy soils of that region. At first methods of curing were crude, but 
in time the process of charcoal curing was introduced. The high prices received 
stimulated rapid development, and by 1860 production of bright leaf had become 
the leading industry of southern Virginia and northern North Carolina, where 
lands hitherto of little value rose to $50 an acre.?° 

The production of tobacco by States in the closing decades of the ante bellum 
period was as follows: 


TABLE 30.—Production of tobacco in the United States and in important tobacco producing States! 


1839 1849 1859 

Total United States 219,163 ,319 199,752,655 434 ,209 ,461 
Hien buckys a, Wiaeunsvartepuis) ceo ne hemes Sie eee 53 ,436 ,909 55,501 ,196 108,126,840 
Maryland’ tena en etn, anal Nine KMD cates 24,816,012 21,407 ,497 38,410,965 
IVEISSOUTI NER SE UE yee a) eee pave, 9 ,067 ,913 17,113 ,784 25 ,086 ,196 
INorEni Carolina gs ae Mae nace tay eine ne ees Lene 16,772,359 11,984,786 32,853 ,250 

LODGE ee eee eee cera Mt aunt, SaaR oe ie 5,942 ,275 10,454 ,449 25 ,092 ,581 
PREMNESSECNS tanta § aii ae cece de ceria we ep nde usin 29 550,432 20,148 ,932 43 ,448 ,097 
Witt laaitay sisi icc uayrenn cule VSPA Ee MGC 75 ,347 ,106 56 ,803 ,227 123 ,968 ,312 


' United States Census, 1860, Agriculture, 185, 189; idem, Statistical View: A Compendium of the 
Seventh Census, 174. 


In 1839 the product of Virginia was but little greater than in the pre-Revolutionary 
period, while the product of Maryland was actually less. The effect of the low 
prices prevailing during the fifth decade is suggested by a decrease in production. 
In the following decade a great revival occurred, and production of the principal 
tobacco producing States appears to have greatly increased.1 There are indica- 
tions, however, that a considerable error exists in the statistics, either for 1849 


87 See above, p. 605. 

88 Niles’ Register, XIV, 208; XIX, 192; XXXI, 131. 

*° Mississippi, Agricultural and Geological Survey, Report (Wailes, 1854), p. 134; Wiles’ Register, 
LXII, 279. See also above, pp. 71-73. Concerning the origin of the name “Perique,” see Penn, 
Soverane Herb, 113. 

“0 Killebrew, Report on the Culture and Curing of Tobacco, 110, 117; Paul, History of Durham, 161, 
166, 219. For description of methods of curing, see Billings, Tobacco, 453. 

41 See below, p. 765. 
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or for 1859, with the probability that the increase of production shown between 
1849 and 1859 is excessive.” 

The production of tobacco for market was concentrated in certain well-de- 
fined regions. (See Fig. 9.) In Maryland tobacco was produced on the 
Western Shore, in the counties bordering Chesapeake Bay. By 1840 little 
tobacco was grown in the Virginia Tidewater. The industry was concentrated 
largely in middle and southern Virginia, for by 1834 little was grown in theValley,# 
although later there was some revival of the industry in that region. By 1860 
Pittsylvania and the adjacent counties comprised the district of greatest con- 
centration, including also the counties across the line in North Carolina engaged 
in the production of yellow tobacco. The industry had practically disappeared 
from the old colonial tobacco area in the neighborhood of Albemarle Sound. 
Another important region was the Clarksville-Hopkinsville district in southern 
Kentucky and northern Tennessee, which produced the dark, heavy type used 
for export to European markets. Other regions were the Paducah district, in 
western Kentucky; the lower and upper Green River districts, which Adam 
Beatty declared to be the best adapted land in Kentucky to tobacco production ;“4 
the upper Cumberland; and the valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
in Missouri. 

The maps show a great shrinkage of acreage from 1839 to 1849 in the Atlantic 
States; withdrawal of tobacco production from the southern part of middle Ten- 
nessee, and a general decrease in middle Tennessee as a whole; great reduction in 
Weakley and Henry counties, but some extension into the newly developed part 
of west Tennessee; a reduction in the lower Green River region around Henderson, 
but an increase in the Hopkinsville region of southern Kentucky, in Missouri, 
and in southeastern Ohio. During the following decade all areas showed an 
increase. ‘The industry was making some headway in piedmont counties of 
Maryland and had advanced westward in Virginia. In 1847 the quantity of 
tobacco reaching Lynchburg by way of the James River and Kanawha Canal 
from west of the Blue Ridge was 429 tons. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
completed only to Cumberland, hauled 5,582 hogsheads.* By 1860 Albemarle, 
Rockbridge, and Augusta counties, Virginia, were considered a successful tobacco 
growing section.“© During the decade there had been a large increase in south- 
western Kentucky and northwestern Tennessee, as well as in the older producing 
areas of western Kentucky, and across the Ohio river in the southern part of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. In Missouri the industry was pushing into the northeastern 
counties. 


42 Subtracting the sum of exports of leaf tobacco and the exports of manufactured tobacco from the 
sum of the total product of the United States plus the imports of leaf and of manufactured tobacco, 
leaves a remainder of 252,955,731 pounds, the amount retained and received for consumption. This 
amount is nearly four times the annual average retained and received for consumption in the ten years 
for which statistics are available just preceding 1859. See Holmes, G. K., Tobacco Crop of the United 
States (U. S., Dept. Agric., Bur. of Statistics, Circular 33), p. 9. This method of estimating domestic 
consumption is subject to a considerable margin of error, especially for a single year, due to the fact 
that the crop of one year is partly marketed the next year, to variations in carry-over, and to loss in 
weight from shrinkage and stemming. The results are therefore only rough approximations. 

“3 Farmers’ Register, 1, 4 

44 Essays on Practical Agriculture, 128. 

45 Lynchburg and Tennessee Railroad Company, First Annual Report, 33, 35. 

6 Southern Planter, XX, 439. 
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Fic. 9. Geographic expansion of tobacco production, 1839 to 1859, as indicated by decennial censuses 


of production by counties. The maps were prepared in the Division of Historical and Statistical 
Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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THE FOREIGN MARKET 


The failure of American tobacco exports to increase from the close of the eight- 
eenth century to the close of the fourth decade of the nineteenth is attributable 
largely to conditions affecting European markets. Thus, in the five-year period 
1790 to 1794 inclusive the average annual amount of tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom was a little over 13,000,000 pounds. In the 
next five-year period it averaged nearly 18,000,000 pounds, but from this time 
until about 1825 there was little change. It is possible that increased smuggling 
was partly accountable, for by the middle of the sixth decade it was estimated 
that half the tobacco consumed in the United Kingdom was introduced by 
smugglers.*7 In 1826 a slow increase in official imports began to be manifested, 
but by the five-year period 1840 to 1844 the average was only 23,000,000 pounds. 
By 1860 it had reached 35,000,000, an increase of about 50 per cent in the past 
fifteen years.4® The Napoleonic Wars played havoc with the British reéxport 
trade, and in the remainder of the period it failed to recover its former importance. 
By the three years 1802 to 1804 inclusive reéxports had decreased to less than 50 
per cent of imports,*® as compared with about 90 per cent before the Revolu- 
tionary War. In the years 1830 to 1842 inclusive reéxports amounted to less 
than 40 per cent of the total imports of the United Kingdom, and by 1860 had 
become inconsiderable.*° 

As late as 1792 our tobacco exports to France, including snuff and manu- 
factured tobacco, amounted to nearly 30,000 hogsheads.*! The Napoleonic 
Wars nearly annihilated the trade. From 1800 to 1816 exports of American to- 
bacco to France amounted to no more than a few hundred hogsheads in each of 
eight years, and in the remaining years, though more substantial, ranged from 
2,876 to 16,216. Inthe ten years 1821-1830 inclusive exports to France aver- 
aged 5,857 hogsheads. Beginning with 1835 they began to increase, reaching a 
maximum of 15,640 hogsheads in 1840 and averaging 8,101 hogsheads for the 
decade, and 15,587 for the following decade. The average for the decade ending 


47 Great Britain, Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, etc. (Accounts and Papers [vol. 34], 1898, 
vol. 85), p. 196; United States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, 
No. 107, Pt. I), 34. 

48 The data are derived from a table showing annual quantities entered for consumption in each 
year beginning with 1790. Great Britain, Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, etc. (Accounts and 
Papers [vol. 34], 1898, vol. 85), p. 196. 

49 See below, p. 762. Estimated by assuming weight of hogsheads at 1,000 pounds, and subtracting 
data on entries for consumption from total exports, as reported in United States, American State Papers, 
Commerce and Navigation, I, 645. 

50 Total American tobacco exported to the United Kingdom in various years, given in United States, 
Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, Pt. I), 36. The 
quantity is given in hogsheads. This was multiplied by 1,200 to reduce hogsheads to pounds. Total 
“raw’? tobacco entered in the United Kingdom for home consumption in various years is given in terms 
of pounds, in Great Britain, Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, etc. (Accounts and Papers [vol. 
34], 1898, vol. 85), p. 196. For the five years 1851 to 1855 inclusive the quantity of American tobacco 
exported to the United Kingdom multiplied by 1,200 is less than the reported number of pounds entered 
in the United Kingdom for home consumption. This is possibly accounted for by small quantities 
imported from other countries; possibly also by the fact that the 1,200 pounds assumed is too small, 
since most of the American tobacco consumed in the United Kingdom came from Virginia and Kentucky. 

5. United States, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, I, 241. 

52 Tdem, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XTX, No. 107, Pt. I), 124. 
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in 1860 was 21,590, but the trade was exceedingly fluctuating, advancing to over 
40,000 hogsheads in 1855 and then falling suddenly to only about 12,000 in 1857. 

Germany, the Low Countries, and the Baltic Provinces constituted a more 
important market than either France or England, and, unlike the last named coun- 
tries, a more important market than in the colonial period. Furthermore, much 
of the tobacco which formerly went to the European Continent by way of England 
was now shipped direct. Most of the exports reaching Germany went first to 
the Hanse towns, especially Bremen.*! In the decade 1821 to 1830 official 
exports to Germany averaged 13,952 hogsheads per year. In the next three 
decades they increased threefold. The greater part was classed as “Maryland” 
tobacco, the trade name on the Continent for the yellow tobacco from Maryland 
and Ohio.5* In the period 1845-1854 so-called Maryland tobacco comprised 
about two thirds of Bremen imports, and about 29 per cent was “Kentucky” 
tobacco, the trade term in European markets for tobacco produced in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other States of the Mississippi valley. About 6 per cent came from 
Virginia.5” 

In the decade 1821-1830 direct exports of leaf tobacco to Holland averaged 
21,868 hogsheads per year, and in the following decade 20,503. ‘There was but 
little increase during the remaining decades of the period.* About 1855 Maryland 
contributed nearly two thirds of the exports to Holland. ‘Kentucky’ tobacco 
comprised about a fifth, and the remainder was attributed to Virginia. About 
two thirds of the American tobacco imported by Holland was reéxported to 
Germany and Belgium.*° 

Small quantities of American tobacco were shipped to various other European 
countries either direct or by way of England or of Bremen and other Baltic ports. 
The consumption of American tobacco in the various countries about 1840 was 
estimated as follows:*° 


53 Compiled from idem, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, 11, 567, 608; idem, Register 
of the Treasury, Annual Reporis on Commerce and Navigation, 1822-1860. The figures are for leaf 
and do not include the small quantities of manufactured tobacco. For French statistics showing value 
by years 1811 to 1852 inclusive, see idem, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 
1 sess., XIX, No. 107, Pt. I), 129. 

54 Cf. Niles’ Register, LX, 210. 

55 Based on statistics in zdem, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, 11, 567, 698; idem, 
Register of the Treasury, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation, 1823-1830. The figures were 
compiled by totalling the statistics listed under the following headings: ‘‘Hanse towns,” “Hamburg, 
Bremen, and other Hanse towns,” “Hamburg,” ‘““Bremen,” ‘(German ports,” ‘“Germany,” ‘‘Prussia,” 
etc. In the last few years of the period the statistics include a considerable number of “cases” of 
leaf tobacco in addition to the hogshead tobacco. By 1860 the number of cases amounted to 15,035. 
There were also some thousands of “‘bales” of tobacco. See Appendix, Table 47, note 3. 

56 American Farmer, 1 series, [IX (1827-8), pp. 88, 147. 

57 See table of Bremen imports, United States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 
34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, Pt. I), 394. 

5 Compiled from United States, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, Il, 567, 698; 
idem, Register of the Treasury, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation, 1822-1860. 

Bg. Idem, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX. No. 107, Pt. I), 

60 From the report of Joshua Dodge, special agent sent to Europe by the President to study the 
tobacco trade, reprinted in Niles’ Register, LXI, 371. 
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Countries Tobacco Countries Tobacco 

hogsheads hogsheads 

IRUSSI ana Ac cee se type aad yee ks 358 Portugal. ers nmter re yt nisin 363 
holland yaad cine iauet Merlot) 3,300 ADstalliy ite ae Secchi eee aotieiaths \nartbelaes 2,455 
Belorumi piel topes tenn gsi atte 4,000 US EE 1 atl apny Aeeseaie bers yi au ays sir 4,000 
Greate Britaintee ee er een a 18 ,000 German yarns mer erties 38 ,000 
Bran Cer los iy. Nesey yas cena wap 10,000 Sweden and Norway............. 1,800 
SPAal ny fee dayne sean eearsaaicn ay ye ao 3,000 Denman kee eet mein aa Secret 1,100 
To tal Wafer tee eltcereane wanes walla 86 ,396 


Small quantities were also shipped to the West Indies and other parts of the 
world. 

The interruptions to trade due to the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, 
and the various restrictions and interferences during the Napoleonic Wars and 
the War of 1812 stimulated to a marked degree production of tobacco in Conti- 
nental Europe. Once developed, the industry was maintained, and seriously 
limited the market for the American product. By 1840 the total production 
of Europe was estimated at 136,680,000 pounds, principally in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Russia.*! European tobacco production was stimulated and main- 
tained by the heavy duties imposed by a number of countries on imported to- 
bacco. Some countries, however, also restricted domestic growth in the interest 
of greater revenue. Thus, Great Britain continued her colonial policy of for- 
bidding production, except in the case of Ireland from 1779 to 1831.% France 
and Austria restricted domestic production to certain provinces, and under the 
authority of the fiscal monopoly limited the acreage. 


FOREIGN FISCAL IMPOSITIONS ON AMERICAN TOBACCO 


These policies seriously restricted the European market for American tobacco. 
In the case of Great Britain particularly, the heavy duties of the colonial period® 
were as nothing to the burdens imposed in the post colonial period. The first 
order in council after the Treaty of 1783 placed a duty of approximately 30 cents 
a pound on American leaf tobacco.“ In December, 1795, it was increased to 1 
shilling 7 pence, and continued at that level, with fractional fluctuations, until June, 
1804. The fiscal pressure of the Napoleonic struggle revealed the fact that by 
reason of great inelasticity in demand, tobacco would stand enormous duties with- 
out more than proportionately diminishing consumption. The British duty was 
gradually advanced until it reached 3 shillings 2 pence by February, 1815. In 
June, 1819, it was advanced to 4 shillings per pound, and so continued until 
July, 1825, when it was lowered to 3 shillings. It was then lowered to 2 shillings 
9 pence but advanced again to 3 shillings in 1842, continuing at that level until 
1863. Duties for Ireland were slightly lower than for the United Kingdom until 
1811, slightly higher in 1811-1819, and thereafter the same as for England.® 


5 Niles’ Register, LXI, 371; cf. Burke, Edw., Tobacco Manufactures, 18. 

% Great Britain, Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, etc. (Accounts and Papers [vol. 34], 1898, 
vol. 85), p. 188. 

53 See above, pp. 242-246. 

64 Me States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, No. 107, 
PE, I). To 

% Great Britain, Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, etc. (Accounts and Papers [vol. 34], 1898, 
vol. 85), pp. 190-192. 
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The French fiscal monopoly employed during most of the colonial period was 
abolished in 1791, but was restored in 1810. In the interval, however, fiscal 
exigencies and a desire to protect the domestic industry led the French Govern- 
ment to impose high duties on leaf tobacco. The duties were approximately 
doubled by the law of 1794, and under the Napoleonic régime were gradually 
advanced to 440 francs per hundred kilograms for tobacco imported in foreign 
vessels and 396 francs in French ships. After the restoration of the regie the 
extent of the toll levied on tobacco is indicated by the fact that its profits in- 
creased from an annual average of 30,566,893 francs in the period 1812 to 1816 
inclusive to 89,379,994 in the period 1848 to 1852.7 About 1845 a merchant of 
Richmond, Virginia, had the exclusive contract to purchase for both the French 
and the Italian monopolies.® 

About 1840 a regie system was employed also by Austria, Spain, Sardinia, the 
Roman States, Parma, and Mexico. Out of thirty-six countries of Europe, 
twenty-four had free trade in tobacco, mainly States importing small quantities. 
The remainder, exclusive of those having the regie system, relied largely on tobacco 
duties, including some of the largest importers, such as Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, the German States, Norway, and Sweden.®® Holland and Belgium, 
being interested in manufacturing and reéxporting tobacco, imposed comparatively 
low duties, and likewise the countries of the Zollverein.”” The Prussian tariff 
of 1841-1842 on leaf tobacco was about 7 cents a pound, the Russian tariff of 
1839 was 30 cents, and the Austrian (Milan) tariff of 1838 a fraction over 19 cents.” 

From the time when Jefferson was ambassador to France under the Confedera- 
tion, there was more or less dissatisfaction on the part of American tobacco growers 
with European restrictions, and occasional attempts by American representa- 
tives abroad to obtain abolition or modification.” The dissatisfaction came to 
a head in the last half of the fourth decade. In 1836 the tobacco producing 
interests secured a resolution in Congress directing the President to instruct 
American diplomatic representatives to negotiate for diminution of duties and 
other burdens on American tobacco. Appropriations were made for a number of 
special diplomatic agents “for the avowed purpose of representing the peculiar 
interests of the Planters of Tobacco.””? A tobacco convention held the same 
year at Upper Marlborough, Maryland, proposed a general convention of growers 
to be held at Washington in January, 1837.4 In May, 1840, a national conven- 
Perales Le Monopole du Tabac en France, 402-405; Hazard’s Register, quoted in Niles’ Register, 

87 See table in United States, Report on Commercial Relations (Senate Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 1 sess., 
XIX, No. 107, Pt. 1), 129. 

88 Niles’ Register, LX VIII, 64. 

69 Extract from the report by Joshua Dodge, reprinted in Wiles’ Register, LXII, 281; New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin, Aug. 12, 1839. 


0 United States, Report on Tobacco Trade (House Doc., 26 Cong., 1 sess., VI, No. 229), p. 157; cf. 
idem, Report of the Select Committee on the Tobacco Trade (House Report, 25 Cong., 3 sess., II, No. 310), 
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1b op 

™ Tariff tables, reprinted in Niles’ Register, LXXII, 104. 

7 See historical statement by the Committee on Resolutions of the Washington tobacco convention, 
Dec. 15, 1840, in Wiles’ Register, LIX, 258; also ibid., LVIII, 371; United States, Petition of Tobacco 
Planters of Daviess County, Kentucky (House Doc., 26 Cong., 2 sess., II, No. 25). 

8 Farmer and Gardener, IV, 22. See also, United States, Resolutions of the General Assembly of 
Maryland relative to Foreign Duty on Tobacco (Senate Doc., 24 Cong., 2 sess., II, No. 132). 

™ Farmer and Gardener, III, 155. 
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tion met at Washington, attended by delegates from Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. A second convention, attended by a large number of delegates 
from various tobacco producing States, was held at the same city the following 
December.” In the same month the House of Representatives appointed a 
special committee on the tobacco trade. The movement also found an echo in 
a number of local conventions which memorialized Congress, seconded by 
legislative resolutions in certain States.7 

The agitation called attention to the enormous burdens on American tobacco 
in European markets. It was alleged, for instance, that Europe obtained a 
revenue of $30,000,000 from American tobacco with an export value of no more 
than $7,000,000.77 It was argued that these burdens had tended to curtail Euro- 
pean consumption, encourage production in Europe, restrict the area in American 
tobacco, and reduce the profitableness of the industry. The tobacco interests 
called loudly for the negotiation of commercial treaties providing for a greater 
degree of reciprocity in American trade relationships. It was pointed out that 
while Great Britain levied a duty equivalent to 800 per cent on American tobacco, 
British products entered American ports by paying an average duty of only 123 
per cent. The French regie, it was claimed, yielded a revenue amounting to 
about 60 per cent of the entire proceeds from duties on imports, while American 
duties on French brandies, wines, and silks were very low. It was urged that 
in case negotiations should fail, resort be had to countervailing duties.78 

The agitation resulted in but little change, in spite of a great deal of diplomatic 
activity.”* In the principal consuming countries of Europe tobacco was so 
nearly the keystone of the fiscal arch that European chancelleries found it im- 
practicable to make a radical change in policy.®° In England, for instance, the 
majority reports of the special Commissions of 1830 and 1840 on the tobacco 
trade expressed a belief that a marked lowering of duties would so reduce smug- 
gling and stimulate consumption that the revenue would actually be increased ;#! 
but English fiscal authorities, long experienced in the ability of tobacco to bear 
heavy impositions, were not to be moved. The Washington tobacco convention 
of December, 1840, was compelled to admit that diplomacy had accomplished 
little beyond a few minor concessions in unimportant countries, and that the 
only hope lay in retaliatory measures.” 


® Niles’ Register, LVIII, 163; LIX, 258; Franklin Farmer, II, 313. 

7 Niles’ Register, LIX, 253, 259; United States, Memorial of Tobacco Planters in Kentucky on Euro- 
pean Markets (Senate Doc., 26 Cong., 1 sess., VIII, No. 601); idem, Memorial of Tobacco Planters of 
Kentucky (House Doc., 26 Cong., 1 sess., VII, No. 253); idem, Petition of Tobacco Planters of Daviess 
County, Kentucky (House Doc., 26 Cong., 2 sess., II, No. 25); Franklin Farmer, III, 365. 

™ Farmers’ Register, VIII, 271. 

8 For the various arguments summarized above, see ibid., IV, 747-749; IX, 33; Niles’ Register, 
LVIII, 163; LIX, 258. 

7 United States, Information in Relation to High Duties and Restrictions on Tobacco Imported into 
Foreign Countries (House Doc., 25 Cong., 2 sess., VIII, No. 258); idem, Report on Tobacco Trade (House 
Doc., 25 Cong., 1 sess., VI, No. 229); Farmer and Gardener, IV, 22. 

80 United States, Correspondence in Relation to Duties Levied on Tobacco in the German States (Senate 
Doc., 27 Cong., 1 sess., No. 55), p. 16; Niles’ Register, LVIII, 371. 

81 Rive, “Brief History of the Regulation of Tobacco in England,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 
2 series, [X, 84; cf. National Imbpolicy of the Present High Duty on Tobacco, passim. 

82 Farmers’ Register, TX, 33; Niles’ Register, LVIII, 336. 
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After 1840 the agitation seems to have died down for a time, probably as a 
result of the better prices and large crop marketed in 1841, but the embers of 
discontent were still smouldering. In the latter part of the sixth decade various 
Southern papers and organizations were again calling attention to the heavy 
foreign burdens on American tobacco, and in 1857 a committee of prominent 
planters drew up another remonstrance.* The agitation was probably mini- 
mized by the good prices of the last few years of the decade. 


MOVEMENT OF TOBACCO PRICES 


The fairly good prices in the last years of the eighteenth century™ appear to 
have continued for several years after the beginnng of the nineteenth. (See 
curve of export prices, Figure 10.) The average export price fell off a little in 
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Fig. 10. The above chart is based upon the following sources: 

Export prices—Holmes, G. K., Tobacco Crop of the United States (U. S., Dept. Agric., Bur. of Statis- 
tics, Circular 33), p. 8; Virginia prices—Peterson, Historical Study of Prices of Farm Products in Virginia, 
p.$168; New Orleans prices—compiled by the author, Appendix, Table 49. 

Both the export prices and the Virginia prices have been changed to the commercial year by moving 
them forward one year. 


1804 and again in 1806, when, as James Madison wrote, the price was ‘‘dull,” 
the best quality at Richmond selling for only 6 cents in March of that year. In 
1805 prices were described as ‘‘exorbitant.”’ The crop of 1806 was short because 
farmers could not get sufficient corn to feed their wagon horses for the purpose of 
bringing it to market.® The entire period 1800 to 1809 inclusive seems to have 
been considered one of fairly good prices. It was declared in the Maryland 
tobacco convention of 1837 that during this period tobacco averaged 62 cents 

58 Lynchburg Agricultural and Mechanical Society, Journal of Transactions, 1858, p. 16; De Bow’s 
Review, XXIV, 291-300. 

84 See above, p. 605. 

85 Letters and Other Writings, II, 221. 


86 Ellis & Allan to John Heathcote, Apr. 5, 1805, and to Thomas Reaves, Dec. 14, 1806, in Ellis and 
Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vols. 1800-1806, 1806-1810). 
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per pound, which was contrasted with only 5% cents for the ‘‘same number of 
years to 1835.”” The price sagged somewhat in 1809 as a result of the embargo, 
which in the preceding year reduced exports to about one eighth of normal. 
Nevertheless, as late as February, 1810, a Virginia paper declared that tobacco 
bore ‘‘a fine price.’’8? In general, by reason of the interruptions to trade from 
1808 to the outbreak of the second war with England, the industry was not in 
so good a position as it had been in the decade just preceding 1809. 

During the first three years of the century prices at New Orleans appear to 
have been low, but were considerably improved after the Purchase, probably due 
to freer conditions of exportation. From 1808 until the outbreak of the War of 
1812 New Orleans tobacco prices were adversely affected by trade restrictions 
and uncertainties. 

The outbreak of war brought still lower prices in 1812. In May, 1812, Jefferson 
wrote, “Tobacco (except of favorite qualities) is nothing. It’s culture is very 
much abandoned.’’88 Export prices were higher in 1813 and 1814 than in 1812, but 
quantities exported were small. Some years later Edmund Ruffin recalled that 
the interruptions to commerce of the war period reduced the price of tobacco 
to less than an equal quantity of hay sold for a little later to feed cavalry 
horses. Immense quantities of common tobacco sold for less than 2 cents per 
pound. It was during this period, he declared, that tobacco growing was finally 
abandoned in Tidewater Virginia.®® 

The movement away from tobacco advanced too far. In 1815 the total crop 
of the United States had decreased so greatly that after deducting the amount 
requisite for American consumption the remainder was far less than the supply 
normally required in Europe. This condition and the greatly reduced stocks 
in Europe brought about a period of unusually high prices, which began with 
the year 1815 and continued until the panic of 1819.% For 1816 scanty quota- 
tions indicate an average of 143 cents per pound at New Orleans. Many who 
had abandoned the industry returned to it, and there was observable a rise in 
the value of land and of slaves in tobacco regions.®! Just prior to June, 1818, 
tobacco in the Fredericksburg market was bringing 11 to15 cents. By September 
of that year it had advanced to 133 and 153 cents, and first quality tobacco sold 
as high as 25 cents per pound.” 

Tobacco prices began to decline in 1819, both in Virginia and at New Orleans, 
though fairly good prices were had in Virginia as late as 1822, mainly due to 

87 Farmers’ Register, IV, 748; Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), Feb. 7, 1810. 

88 Writings (Ford), IX, 353. This is confirmed by a letter of the firm of Ellis & Allan to William 
Holden, Mar. 4, 1813, Ellis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vol. 1810-1815), 
See also Taylor, J., Arator, 266-268; letters of Leonard Covington, reprinted in Phillips, U. B., Planta- 
tion and Frontier, II, 201-208. 

89 Farmers’ Register, II1, 750 & n. For confirmation of the statement, see American Farmer, 1 series, 
IV (1822-3), p. 347; Southern Planter, XIX, 130. 

90 Charles Ellis to John Allan, Jan. 20, 1818 (Vol. 1817-1823); Ellis & Allan to R. & T. Gwathmay, 
Dec. 18, 1815, and to George Youille, Dec. 18, 1815; Charles Ellis to John Allan, July 14, 1815; Jan. 
27, May 28, 1816; Apr. 18, 1817; Charles Ellis to Allan & Ellis, Jan. 31, Aug. 1, 1817; all in Ellis and 
Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vol. 1815-1818). 

°° Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), Oct. 18, 1815; Charles Ellis to John Allan, Mar. 17, 1817, in 


Ellis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Vol. 1815-1818). 
2 Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), Sept. 30, 1818; cf. Niles’ Register, IX, 202. 
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poor crops in the two preceding years. By 1823 the European market was so 
completely glutted that a commission firm in Liverpool wrote, “The exports from 
the United States have so overwhelmed every market in Europe, that there is 
absolutely no outlet for exportation from this country, and no prospect of the 
stock on hand being consumed in it.”® Prices continued low until 1825, when 
there was some recovery, resulting in a temporary feeling of encouragement 
among tobacco growers. The improvement lasted but a short time. Virginia 
warehouse prices from 1827 to 1833 inclusive averaged below 43 cents every year, 
and were below 32 in 1827 and 1830. At New Orleans prices of first quality to- 
bacco averaged for the period but a fraction above 4 cents. The great increase 
in European fiscal burdens during and immediately following the Napoleonic 
Wars had curtailed demand. On the other hand, high prices following the close 
of the War of 1812 had stimulated westward expansion of the industry. In 1817 
it was declared that Kentucky farmers cultivated tobacco more as a means of 
reducing soil fertility in preparation for other crops than for the profits derived 
from production for export. The planters of the old tobacco States felt this 
Western competition keenly.% 

Thus, virtually all of the period from about 1823 to 1834 was a discouraging 
time for tobacco planters. In 1828 there was a movement in Virginia to effect 
a “stint” in volume of production, but Madison declared it to be futile for three 
reasons: ‘1. Because good advice is apt to be disregarded. 2. Because it is dif- 
ficult to find a substitute. 3. Because the fitness of Western climates for that 
article, and the fall in the price of cotton, would defeat the plan.”’®” In the same 
year a committee of the North Carolina legislature declared that the planters 
were overwhelmingly in debt contracted in an earlier period of favorable prices, 
which had subsequently fallen to the point where tobacco and cotton were 
scarcely worth producing. In 1827 cotton was said to be superseding tobacco 
in parts of the Virginia tobacco belt, and in 1833 a tendency was noted to sub- 
stitute wheat for tobacco.°® In 1837 an agricultural writer made a detailed 
estimate of the costs of producing tobacco and wheat in Virginia. Assuming 
tobacco at about 54 cents per pound, wheat at $1 a bushel, and yields of 1,000 
pounds and 25 bushels per acre respectively, he showed wheat far more profitable 
than tobacco. The former would still have had the advantage if a yield of only 
10 bushels had been assumed. 

In the latter part of 1833 an upward movement of prices began, continuing 
until the panic of 1837. It was inaugurated by short crops in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the West, which, it was observed, brought a larger return than bountiful 
crops. By June, 1834, Richmond prices on the general sales ranged from 8 to 10 


88 Madison, Letters and Other Writings, III, 237, 266. 

% American Farmer, 1 series, VI (18245), p. 4. 

% Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), June 1, 1825; American Farmer, 1 series, VII (1825-6), p. 250. 

% Watterston, Memoir on the Tobacco Plant, 6; Harrison, J. B., Review of the Slave Question, 14; Niles’ 
Register, XXVIII, 115. 

97 Letters and Other Writings, III, 627. 

98 Fisher, C., Report on the Establishment of Cotton and Woolen Manufactures (N. C., Bd. of Agric., 
EOE, He ae Niles, Agriculture of the United States, 6; Farmers’ Register, I, 39. 
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cents, and on superior grades, 11 to 15 cents. The crop harvested that year was 
large, but fair prices were obtained, ranging in the Fall of 1834 at Richmond from 
4® cents for the most inferior to 9 and 10 cents for fine qualities.1° In the next 
two years prices went still higher under the influence of the financial and specula- 
tive conditions that were incubating the panic of 1837.1% The high prices re- 
sulted in a spirit of feverish speculation among tobacco growers. In 1836 a 
writer declared :!? 


“Within the last two years, there are men actually attempting, and do really think, 
that they are going to become rich, immensely rich, from making tobacco who scarcely 
know a tobacco plant from a mullein plant. . . . It is really amusing to see and to hear 
many such characters speak of what, they say, they can afford to give for rented land, 
and hired negroes, to make this precious and all-valuable plant... . 

‘Whilst I am constrained to ridicule the promiscuous and indiscriminate cultivation 
of tobacco, I am fully sensible there are many, very many planters, getting rich from its 
cultivation. They are not cutting down, in waste, every little piece of wood-land which 
they know should be reserved and used sparingly for rail timber. They are raising 
manure and making rich lots—making plenty of grain also, to raise their own hogs and 
horses without taking their tobacco-money to buy them. They are not running to 
hirings and giving them eighty to ninety dollars for negro men, and other hands in pro- 
portion.”’ 


The average crops exported in the market years 1836 to 1838 inclusive were more 
than 15 per cent greater than the average of the five years 1830 to 1834 inclusive. 
The large crops caused prices of tobacco to weaken and the financial collapse of 
1837 broke the market and sent average Virginia warehouse prices down to 
but little more than 5 cents, while the average wholesale price for New Orleans 
was but 4.6 cents. The crop grown in 1838, however, was unusually small, 
and prices of 1838 and 1839 were very high, averaging 8.1 and 13 cents respec- 
tively at New Orleans. 

The full effect of the cumulative stimulus of the profitable period beginning 
in 1834 was reflected in the enormous crop exported in 1840, the largest hereto- 
fore recorded, and the huge crop of 1841, nearly 25 per cent larger than that of 
the previous year. The first crop sold at fairly good prices The exports of 
1842 were considerably higher than for 1841, but the price had declined so greatly 
that the aggregate value was much less than in the preceding year. This was the 
beginning of a severe depression, which continued until 1850, except in the New 
Orleans market where considerable improvement occurred in the preceding year. 
The average annual export price was under 5 cents in each year of the depression, 
and the average wholesale price at New Orleans was not above 5 cents in any 
year except fractionally in 1848. ‘Tobacco producers were in serious distress, 
and there was again agitation for reducing acreage.’ 


100 Farmers’ Register, 1, 383; II, 125, 391; cf. Niles’ Register, XLVI, 256, XLVII, 115. 
101 For Virginia quotations, see Farmers’ Register, III, 510; IV, 446. The price series compiled by 
Peterson, however, shows only moderate prices for 1836. 
102 Faymers’ Register, III, 711. See also ibid., 104; IV, 3. 
103 United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1845, p. 266; 1847, p. 374; 1848, pp. 149, 483; 1849, 
Agriculture, 132; De Bow, Industrial Resources, 111, 349; Niles’ Register, LX XI, 127; Southern Planter, 
08. 
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Gradually the acreage became less excessive, and stocks became more normal, 
while consumption was increasing. Exports from Virginia in the five years 1846 
to 1850 inclusive averaged about 10 per cent less than for the five years 1841 to 
1845. The short crop of 1850, exported in 1851, still further reduced accumulated 
stocks; and accordingly the export price, which had improved somewhat in the 
previous year, rose to a high figure. Average annual export prices for 1851 
to 1861 inclusive were nearly 40 per cent higher than for 1842 to 1850 inclusive. 
At New Orleans good prices prevailed throughout the period, reaching an excep- 
tionally high average of nearly 15 cents for 1857. Virginia warehouse prices 
were at good to high levels in every year except 1852. 

The exceptional prosperity of the industry again stimulated expansion. The 
building of railways made possible an extension of tobacco growing, not only 
west of the mountains, but also in new areas of the old tobacco States, “where, 
in former times, people have grown up to manhood without ever having seen a 
growing crop of tobacco.’?% A great deal of “worn out” land that had grown up 
to old-field pines was being cleared and planted to tobacco.’ This notable 
expansion, which occurred in all the tobacco States, culminated in exports of 
1859 greatly above those of any previous year. Moreover, the product sold at 
high prices. Under the influence of this expansion, prices were beginning to 
weaken a little just before the outbreak of the war, though still at very profitable 
levels.1°7 


VARIETIES AND MARKET CLASSES 


It will be recalled that in the colonial period the two main types of tobacco 
recognized by the trade were sweet-scented and Oronoko, with additional dis- 
tinctions within these groups according to color and place of growth. The 
distinction between sweet-scented and Oronoko continued to be recognized for 
some time after the beginning of the nineteenth century. About 1817 they were 
still the two main types in the old tobacco States, although there were several 
lesser varieties.1°° It is probable that decline of the industry in the Tidewater 
resulted in disappearance of the sweet-scented class, but some of the other colonial 
varieties continued to be recognized. Thus, in 1854 a writer asserted that the 
principal types raised in Virginia were the Oronoko and Pryor for manufacturing 
and the Frederick and White Stem for shipping.! As late as 1875 the first three, 
which appear in the colonial terminology of the industry, were still the principal 
types in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Pryor was said to constitute 
the richest and heaviest shipping tobacco; Frederick was “larger but not so rich 
and waxy;’’ Oronoko was preferable for “‘smokers,” fillers, and wrappers, being 
sweeter in flavor, finer in texture, and more easily cured yellow.""° 

104 4 fleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 1851 and 1852, p. 53; De Bow’s Review, XIV, 175. 

105 North Carolina Planter, ITI, 41; cf. Southern Planter, XII, 364; XTX, 115; United Stated Agricul- 
tural Society, Journal, VIII, 184. 

106 Southern Planter, XII, 364. 

107 Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Aug. 31, 1858, and various issues for 1858-1860. 

108 Watterston, Memoir on the Tobacco Plant, 7. 


109 North Carolina Planter, III, 41. 
10 Billings, Tobacco, 474. 
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The tobacco market distinguished certain classes according to the geographic 
origin of the product, as well as certain grades. In 1803 quotations at Richmond 
distinguished James River, Rappahannock, Potomac, Georgia, Carolina, Mary- 
land (brown, “‘coloury,” and “‘Kitefoot’’), and stemmed." Tobacco produced 
west of the Alleghenies, generally known in the European markets as ‘“Kentucky”’ 
tobacco, competed to some extent with the smoking tobacco of Maryland and 
Virginia. Although it was declared in 1842 that attempts to employ Kentucky 
tobacco for the manufacture of chewing tobacco had failed, the New Orleans 
market received considerable lots of chewing tobacco in the period 1853-1858, 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000 boxes and kegs."2 Burley tobacco, destined to 
become an important material for chewing tobacco, began to be produced in 
small quantities in Kentucky as early as 1838, but it was not grown extensively 
until after the Civil War."% A large proportion of the Western tobacco was 
probably used for domestic consumption. In the period 1821-22 to 1827-28 
inclusive more than 56 per cent of New Orleans exports was shipped “‘coastwise.’’!4 
It is probable that the yellow-cured tobacco of Maryland and Ohio sold for more 
on the average in foreign markets than Virginia and Kentucky tobacco.® Not 
all Maryland tobacco, however, was of the bright type.!!® There was a prefer- 
ence for tobacco grown on uplands rather than on low ground and for tobacco 
grown on newly cleared land, the second year after clearing being considered 
the best, rather than on manured ground.’ The yellow tobacco of North Carolina, 
said to have been an adaptation of the brighter varieties of Maryland Oronoko,""8 
did not become very important commercially until afterward. We have noted 
the relatively unimportant and locally concentrated production of Perique in 
Louisiana and of cigar leaf in Florida. About 1843 a considerable amount of 
cigar leaf was being produced in Mason County, Kentucky, said to have been 
introduced by Yankees from the Connecticut valley."8 In addition to important 
classes certain grades came to be recognized. Thus, on the London market in 
1832 Kentucky tobacco was divided into fine and leafy, good middling, ordinary 
and old, and stripped. Virginia tobacco was quoted as fine Irish and spinners, 
middling, leafy, ordinary and dry, fine black, part middling, ordinary, stripped 
fine, and ordinary and middling.!?° 


11 Fillis and Allan Letter Books (Manuscripts, Library of Congress, large Price Current bundle, e.g., 
Mar. 7, 1803). 
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MARKET INSPECTION AND MARKET ORGANIZATION 


After the ‘close of the colonial period the distinction between “crop”’ tobacco 
and “transfer” tobacco was gradually abandoned. The former lost significance 
with the disappearance of tobacco from the Tidewater and the accompanying 
abandonment of direct consignment; and the transfer classification, after buying 
by grade developed. The establishment of a sound currency after 1789 decreased 
the employment of tobacco notes as a medium of exchange. ‘The progress of 
domestic tobacco manufacturing and the increased importance of the domestic 
market, together with development of direct trade to France, Holland, and other 
foreign countries, favored the buying of tobacco by grade. The tendency to 
purchase according to quality probably had its beginning in the practice of making 
a distinction between the tobacco of different warehouses, since inspections varied 
greatly in accuracy. The practice of buying by grade was probably initiated 
late in the eighteenth century. 

Under colonial inspection laws the inspector was required to burn rejected to- 
bacco. With the increase of domestic manufacturing and consumption there 
developed a demand for the rejected product, which in the five years 1831 to 1835 
inclusive amounted to 41 per cent of the tobacco brought to market in Virginia. 
Gradually there appears to have been a relaxation of this requirement in practice. 
As early as 1787 in North Carolina owners were being permitted to sell rejected 
tobacco, though, of course, they were not given transfer notes for it. At that 
time the proposal to sell by grade ‘‘without rejecting any” was being agitated. 
About the close of the eighteenth century Tatham declared 4 


“The rejected tobacco has been heretofore another privileged source of considerable 
depredation; and I presume the items of snuff and soap ashes have yielded respectable 
profits. I understand that late laws have abated the rigour of this inquisitorial penalty, 
and that a planter is now clearly permitted to take away and make the best of an in- 
ferior commodity.” 


He believed the inspector should classify the tobacco according to the use for 
which it was suited. In 1803 a citizens’ petition urged an amendment of the act 
with reference to the burning of rejected tobacco, declaring that inspectors were 
selling such tobacco, which should be returned to the owners. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that inspections had become very inefficient, so much so that 
merchants were insisting on reinspections. Reinspected tobacco commanded a 
premium.! Jn 1837 a writer was complaining of an increase in the practice of 
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bringing to market trash that formerly was employed as fertilizer. ‘(New prim- 
ings,” a very inferior type that manufacturers had found means to use, was being 
sold at $1 to $2 per hundred pounds.”’ ‘The rise of domestic manufacturing 
also tended to improve the market for high grade tobacco, whereas inspections 
did not distinguish the highest grade from the common run of “passed” leaf. 
In 1853 it was asserted :1?8 


“The prices paid by the manufacturers for peculiar qualities of tobacco far exceed 
those obtained for the article in any other market. While an exporter cannot afford 
to pay more than 6 to 10 cents per pound for good to fine leaf, a manufacturer will pay 
15, 20, 25, and even 30 to 50 cents for such as best suits his purpose.” 


As early as 1805 the commercial importance of so-called “rejected” tobacco 
had compelled the Virginia legislature to amend the inspection laws by authorizing 
its sale, but subject to heavy penalties for exporting it. However, there de- 
veloped considerable hostility to the practice of rejecting tobacco after inspection, 
partly because of the reputed injury to its market value and partly because of 
the increasing practice of shipping tobacco to ports in other States, where it was 
again inspected. This difficulty was an especial grievance to Maryland planters 
whose tobacco was shipped to Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other 
domestic markets.“° As late as 1853, however, a writer declared: 


“The inspection laws of Virginia, based on old colonial statutes, abound in absurdi- 
ties .. . Although the purchaser buys by the sample, on his own judgment, the law 
requires the inspector to qualify the tobacco as ‘passed,’ ‘refused,’ ‘too high,’ etc. . . . 
The purchaser pays no attention to this, but frequently pays more for ‘refused’ than 
for passed.” 


The inspection system of New Orleans, the most important of the export 
markets, also caused much dissatisfaction. Under an early inspection law the 
inspector was permitted to classify the tobacco into four grades. The fact that 
the law permitted inspection without removing the cask resulted in serious frauds 
in false packing. The adoption by law of a rate of tare at 10 per cent of gross 
weight, later changed by conventional agreement to 123 per cent, created an in- 
ducement for increasing the weight of the cask, some being so constructed as to 
weigh 300 or 400 pounds. Prices were affected, and buyers driven to other 
markets. The legislature was slow in responding to petitions for relief, and the 
trade was compelled to adopt conventional agreements for inspection. The 
evils were not corrected by law until the middle of the fifth decade.1* 

With the passing of the tobacco industry in the Tidewater, Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg lost much of their former importance as concentration markets. 
Fredericksburg, in fact, had developed a reputation for inferior tobacco.!% Rich- 
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mond continued an important market for tobacco coming down James River, 
but much of this was first concentrated at Lynchburg. By 1805 the latter market 
had six tobacco warehouses, and tobacco was being brought thither from a con- 
siderable distance by rolling hogsheads. The completion of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal and the construction of railroads increased the importance 
of Lynchburg as a tobacco market. In spite of the westward shift in the North 
Carolina industry its product continued to be marketed mainly through Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Smaller quantities were marketed at Farmville and Clarksville.‘ 

In these concentration markets the custom developed of selling on the “breaks” 
—that is, a large number of hogsheads were broken open and a considerable num- 
ber of buyers assembled to bid on the contents. Early in the century a good 
deal of tobacco was purchased by merchants in the planter’s barn before prizing.!* 
A description of the evolution of the tobacco trade of Danville, Virginia, by var- 
ious contemporary writers indicates that about 1829-30 much of the tobacco 
was first purchased by merchants direct from the farmer and then prized and 
delivered to the State warehouses for inspection. The town was also the seat 
of ten small tobacco factories. The panic of 1837 almost destroyed the town’s 
tobacco business, and the warehouses were discontinued. For some time after 
business began to revive, tobacco was sold in the open street to the highest bidder. 
In the last years of the ante bellum period the town succeeded in establishing 
warehouses where loose-leaf tobacco was sold. In 1858 a tobacco exchange was 
established at Richmond, although planters of Prince Edward County protested 
that it would result in transferring the sale ‘‘from the hands of the planter to the 
commission merchant.’’1% 

In spite of these tendencies toward greater concentration in the marketing of 
tobacco the processes of initial sale by the producers continued to be largely 
employed. The common practice was to sell a good deal of the product to local 
manufacturers and local buyers or merchants who “furnished” the planters and 
farmers on credit. Some tobacco was consigned by the planters to factories in 
Richmond and Petersburg.!3” 

There were a number of important concentration markets, some of which were 
also export markets. Baltimore was the principal market for Maryland tobacco 
and for a good deal of the Ohio product, with Georgetown and Alexandria as 
minor centers. Some Virginia tobacco was shipped to Baltimore. In the early 
period of trans-Allegheny development Western tobacco was shipped direct to 
New Orleans, but gradually it was found expedient to concentrate it first. Al- 
though during the first quarter of the nineteenth century Louisville was a minor 
concentration point, as late as 1839 only 1,295 hogsheads were shipped; but by 
1846 the quantity had increased to 9,700 and by 1852 to 16,176. The new de- 
velopment was of great advantage to the Kentucky producer, hitherto compelled 


1 Christian, Lynchburg and Iis People, 37-38; Southern Planter, X11, 363; North Carolina Planter, 
II, 367; Niles’ Register, LX XIV, 236. 
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to ship the long distance to New Orleans on consignment and take what he could 
get on arrival.4® Clarksville, Tennessee, as we have noted, early became an 
important concentration and manufacturing market. In 1859 the town ex- 
ported 13,000 hogsheads of leaf tobacco, 2,500 hogsheads of stripped and dried 
leaf, and 700 hogsheads of stems. Between 1840 and 1850 Nashville also at- 
tained some importance as a tobacco market.“° Hopkinsville and Henderson- 
ville enjoyed a trade as tobacco concentration points. St. Louis became the 
principal market for the Missouri producing area. The relative importance of 
the various export markets in 1828-29 was as follows:4! Boston, 4,000 hogs- 
heads; New York, 7,876; Philadelphia, 1,465; Baltimore, 17,717; Georgetown, 
4,179; Alexandria, 8,821; Petersburg, 6,604; Richmond, 20,285; Norfolk, 726; 
and New Orleans, 17,172. There were a number of minor places exporting less 
than 500 hogsheads each. 


TECHNIQUE OF PRODUCTION 


Between the close of the colonial period and the Civil War important changes 
occurred in the technique of producing tobacco. In the old tobacco producing 
regions particularly, there was a transition from a one-crop system to a system 
in which tobacco became an integral part of general crop and livestock farming. 
There was also great progress in selecting varieties adapted to the needs of the. 
market and in methods of curing. In fact, the greater attention requisite for 
improved methods of curing probably reduced the proportion of farm acreage 
that could be cared for with a given amount of labor, so that tobacco was no 
longer “the monopolist of land it formerly was.’ It was now grown on a series 
of lots of moderate extent, operated under a regular rotation. The manure re- 
quired was therefore far less than formerly, and a larger quantity remained for 
the fields of grain. These changes reduced the amount of labor required for 
clearing new tobacco lands, releasing that labor for use on other crops. On 
estates where a large proportion of the land used for tobacco had formerly been 
cleared, the annual clearing was reduced to a half acre per hand each year. These 
improvements, however, came too late to save the industry in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, and even in the Piedmont were adopted only after the one-crop system had 
resulted in greatly impaired fertility.’8 

In spite of this progress, however, there continued to be a great many farmers 
in the old tobacco producing States who followed the one-crop system.“* Among 
a number of planters there developed a change of attitude toward the exhaustive 
effect of tobacco. In 1818 James Madison declared that only a little more than 
half of the tobacco crop was marketed, most of the remainder constituting a 
fertilizer, and “‘a very rich one.” He believed that it had been “more carefully 
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used as a manure than any other article furnished by our crops.’ A few years 
later another writer declared that tobacco “‘in itself is less an exhauster than corn 
or wheat.”46 In 1859, when the tobacco industry was very prosperous, an agri- 
cultural writer declared that tobacco was an exhauster of potash and of nothing 
else. Only the leaf was taken from the land, stalk and root being returned to 
ne SOL 

The attention to quality by better curing was more or less duplicated by greater 
care in the earlier stages of production. While doubtless the majority of planters 
and farmers proceeded largely by rule-of-thumb methods, one is impressed with 
the minute attention to detail exhibited by the current agricultural discussions 
of methods of growing and curing tobacco."8 

The practice of making plant beds on newly cleared virgin tracts and of burn- 
ing them over with piles of brush and logs prior to sowing was continued in the 
post colonial period. Some thought fire benefited the soil, while others believed 
the benefit due to the ashes. In some places virgin land suitable for plant beds 
was becoming scarce, and there was a tendency to establish permanent beds and 
to fertilize them systematically. Various remedies were employed at this stage 
to prevent damage from the fly, such as sprinkling the beds with ashes or newly 
slaked lime. Guano, plaster, and other fertilizers were used as a top dressing. 

Although many continued the laborious process of going over new ground with 
mattocks and heavy hoes to supplement the work of the plow in breaking and 
clearing out roots, gradually old lands in rotation with corn, small grain, and clover 
were more and more employed, and the clover fallow broken up for tobacco by 
plowing and harrowing. The field was cross-checked by throwing up narrow 
ridges at intervals of 23 to 43 feet in each direction. The intersections formed 
a hill, the top of which was first cut off with the hoe, and the remainder pressed 
down to supply a compact soil for the plant. Transplanting from the beds re- 
quired much care and skill. Some careful planters employed a simple division 
of labor. A skillful hand was assigned to withdraw the plants from the beds, 
and other hands carried them out in baskets and dropped them by the hills. 
Another group flattened out and patted down the top of the hills, while still 
another group performed the operation of setting. 

The earlier stages of cultivation, consisting of hoeing and hand-weeding, com- 
prised operations to which intelligent planters gave much study in order to ac- 
complish the best results without too great an expenditure of labor. Both in 
early and later stages of cultivation plows or cultivators were employed to break 
out the middles, supplemented by the hoe. The lay-by period came when the 
plant was so large that there was danger of breaking off the leaves. 
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When the tobacco reached a height of 2 or 3 feet and the flower or bud appeared, 
the plant was “topped” and “‘primed.’”’ The first operation consisted of removing 
the bud, while the second involved stripping off 4 or 5 of the lower leaves. Not 
all planters, however, made a practice of priming. Some held that the small 
leaves at the bottom did not draw much nourishment from the middle leaves, 
but served to protect the latter from dust. As the season advanced, other leaves 
were removed from the top of the plant until it was finally reduced to from 7 to 
12 leaves, according to type of tobacco and quality of soil, the heavier types being 
topped to a smaller number of leaves than the lighter types, and the lighter soils 
requiring a smaller number of leaves than could be left on the heavier soils. The 
removal of suckers was necessary twice or more during the season, and opinions 
varied as to the effect of time of removal on quality of the product. The tobacco 
caterpillar, or horn worm, appeared early, and there was a constant battle during 
the growing season to destroy them with sufficient speed to prevent serious in- 
jury. 

It is doubtful if there was much increase in product per man from the close of 
the colonial period*® until the Civil War. In the decades before the Civil War 
the average product per acre varied from 800 to 1,000 pounds, and the customary 
task was 2 to 3 acres per hand.* In some areas soil exhaustion had more than 
offset progress in methods of cultivation. In 1835 a writer declared that whereas 
in the colonial period 3,000 pounds to the hand was not an uncommon crop, the 
current average for Mecklenburg County, Virginia, was not above 1,000." 


HARVESTING, CURING, AND PREPARATION FOR MARKET 


Selection of the right stage of maturity for cutting was another process requiring 
experienced judgment, for it was believed to have a notable effect on quality. 
The procedure in cutting tobacco depended on the method employed in putting 
the plants on the sticks. The colonial practice of pegging became less and less 
common. The practice of spearing by thrusting a sharp iron-pointed stick through 
the stalk was employed by some planters; but the expense of thus equipping the 
stick and the skill required to spear the tobacco worked against the continued 
employment of this process. The method of splitting the stalk by means of broad, 
chisel-shaped knives fitted with handles became more and more generally em- 
ployed. The cutter followed the splitter and severed the stalk well below the 
split by means of a curved knife or hook. The tobacco plant was left for some 
hours to wilt so that the leaves would become less brittle. It was then placed 
straddling on the tobacco sticks, 8 to 10 plants on each stick. The practice of 
gathering and curing the ground leaves, which was anathema in the colonial 
period, ceased to be condemned. This grade of tobacco, known as “‘lugs,” 
came to be a recognized market class. 

Progress in methods of curing was especially stimulated by development of 
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the practice of buying by quality, and ‘‘Experiments in its cure and after-handling 
were multiplied in endless variety.’ Reports of large premiums obtained from 
time to time for tobacco of unusually fine quality tended to stimulate greater 
zeal. Three principal methods were in use for curing tobacco, namely, sun 
curing, curing by the heat and smoke of wood fires, and curing by means of flues 
consuming charcoal.“ A dissertation on tobacco production published in 1822 
refers to flue curing as a recent innovation. Progress in flue curing was facili- 
tated about a decade later by the work of David G. Tuck, who invented an im- 
proved type of flue, introduced the systematic use of the thermometer in con- 
nection with devices for regulating the amount of heat, studied systematically 
the most effective temperatures for curing tobacco of different kinds and under 
varying weather conditions, and published a detailed treatise on methods of 
curing.5* In addition to other advantages, flue curing was found safer than the 
earlier practice of building open fires in the barns.1°7 The process of fire curing 
probably became more general after 1812 by reason of the increased demand of 
the export market for highly colored tobacco."* About 1840 a writer on tobacco 
production asserted, ‘Some fire is necessary for all tobacco that is exported.’”?° 
Fire curing also had the advantage of economizing barn room by permitting quicker 
curing; and the employment of scaffolds, on which the tobacco was partially 
cured before being hung in the barn, also tended to economize space, though sub- 
ject to danger of injury by sunburn or by prolonged rain.’ It is probable that 
the geographic segregation of different methods of curing characteristic of the 
present-day industry had its beginnings before the Civil War. Fire curing seems 
to have been common in middle Virginia, and flue curing was associated with the 
development of the bright yellow types in north central North Carolina and 
southern Virginia. Air curing, as we have noted, seems to have been a prevalent 
practice in Maryland and probably also in the trans-Allegheny regions. 

The processes of proper curing required great skill. When tobacco was carried 
direct to the barn care in hanging was necessary to prevent “house burning” 
due to the plants being too close to one another. Some planters made a practice 
of building fires under the tobacco immediately, but probably the majority of 
those not employing scaffolds allowed a preliminary air curing or ‘‘yellowing”’ 
to occur, after which fire was applied and the heat gradually increased. ‘Tempera- 
tures to be used varied in accordance with type of tobacco, with its condition 
when cut, and particularly with fluctuations in the weather during the process 
of curing. When the planter employed open fires and poorly built barns, and 
lacked means of determining temperatures, the process was highly empirical. 
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Many planters injured tobacco by too much heat, others by allowing it to “‘come 
and go’’—that is, to become alternately dry and moist. The smoke of open fires, 
even though allowed to escape through the roof, tended to impart a disagreeable 
flavor. In view of these various difficulties the development of the flue and of 
systematic methods of controlling heat marked a notable stage in the progress 
of the industry. It is probable, however, that air curing continued to be the 
most usual process, particularly in Maryland and the trans-Allegheny tobacco 
regions. 

After curing, tobacco was allowed to become “‘in case,” that is, to absorb suf- 
ficient moisture to permit stripping. It was then ‘bulked,’ or placed in piles 
to prevent loss of moisture before stripping. Some planters believed quality 
could be improved by allowing tobacco to heat in the bulk, but others disagreed 
vigorously. After the leaves were removed from the stalk, they were sorted by 
quality, and tied in bundles wrapped in one of the leaves. Afterwards the tobacco 
was “‘prized”’ in the hogshead, care being taken that the right degree of moisture 
was present to permit effective prizing without the product becoming mouldy. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS OF CROP HUSBANDRY IN THE POST 
COLONIAL PERIOD 
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OUTSTANDING AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


During the colonial period there was little scientific experimentation and prac- 
tically no formal organization for disseminating the results of experimentation. 
Nevertheless, by the rough methods of trial and error much progress was made 
in selecting crops, methods of cultivation, and types of livestock adapted to 
the environment. Toward the close of the colonial period some of the more 
intelligent and prominent planters, of whom Washington and Jefferson were 
typical, became more or less acquainted with the methods of the new agriculture 
of Great Britain and began to undertake formal experimentation, freely giving 
the benefit of their observations to their neighbors and acquaintances.! Their 
activity gave increased prestige to agricultural inquiry and experimentation, 
although many planters still concerned themselves more with politics and general 
literature than with agriculture and agricultural literature.2 During the course 
of the post colonial period such planter leaders accomplished a great deal by keep- 
ing in touch with new developments in England and the Northern States, trying 
out the new methods in their local environment, undertaking experiments of 
their own, and disseminating the results of their experience. 

In the period when agriculture was emerging from the confusion of the Revolu- 
tionary War the writings of John Bordley, of Maryland, were influential in spread- 
ing a knowledge of the new English agriculture and the most approved American 
practices. In the same period John Binns and Israel Janney introduced into 
northern Virginia the clover and plaster husbandry, developed in Pennsylvania.* 
Pioneer and influential work in the introduction of improved livestock was carried 
on by General Gough, of Maryland, and Matthew Patton, of Virginia.* In 
South Carolina Kinsey Burden, William Elliott, and others were developing the 
practice of seed selection in the improvement of sea-island cotton. 

Early in the nineteenth century credit should be given to Thomas Mann 
Randolph, of Albemarle County, Virginia, for the introduction of the practice of 
horizontal plowing on hillsides; to Fielding Lewis, of Charles City County, Vir- 
ginia, for pioneer work in the use of lime; to John G. Mosby, of Curles Neck, 
who was active in the introduction of clover and plaster husbandry in lower Vir- 


1See above, p. 612. 
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3 See p. 809. 
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ginia; and to Philip Tabb, of Gloucester County, Virginia, for popularizing 
the bedding of low grounds.® 

Far more significant than any of these leaders was John Taylor, of Caroline 
County, Virginia. In 1809 or 1810 he published a series of agricultural essays 
in a journal called The Spirit of Seventy-Six. In 1812 these essays were pub- 
lished collectively under the title Avaior, which quickly passed through six edi- 
tions. Taylor discussed many phases of agricultural practice, but his principal 
emphasis was on deep plowing, a four-field system of rotation, bedding, composting 
and handling of manure, and the restoration of worn-out lands by inclosure 
without grazing. ‘Taylor wielded a trenchant pen, and became widely known as 
an exceptionally good farmer whose bountiful crops bore witness to the merits 
of his teachings. Consequently his book exerted a widespread influence. Ed- 
mund Ruffin declared of it: 


“Tt was the first original agricultural work (worthy to be so called) which had ever 
been published in Virginia, or in the southern states; and it appeared at a time when 
agricultural improvement was still neglected by the men of Intelligence and wealth . . . 

““. , Almost every intelligent land-holder became a reader of Arator, and which book 
also constituted generally his earliest and sole agricultural study... . 

“... The great but indirect benefit which resulted from the publication of ‘Arator’ 
was the producing a new zeal for, and giving a strong and lasting impulse to, agricultural 
improvement in general.” 


Ruffin himself was the most influential leader of Southern agriculture and 
one of the greatest agricultural figures America has produced. His essential 
contribution was in popularizing the use of marl in the South Atlantic coastal 
plain. Ruffin did not claim to be the original discoverer.’? Marl had long been 
used in European agriculture, and had been occasionally employed in Virginia 
since the early years of the colonial period. Shortly before 1820, according to 
Ruffin, there were three or four farmers in Virginia using marl, and other experi- 
ments with it had been made within the previous half century. John Singleton, 
of Talbot County, Maryland, had also tried marl as early as 1805, and in 1817 
had published the results of his experiments.? According to Ruffin, however, 
these various experiments ‘from total misconception of the true mode of action 
of calcareous manures, had been decreed failures.”” 

After serving in the War of 1812, Ruffin took up farming on his plantation at 
Coggin’s Point, on the James river. For some years he was an ardent apostle 
of John Taylor, but met with disappointment in trying to improve his exhausted 
lands by vegetable manures. A reading of Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricultural 

5 Virginia State Agricultural Society (Special Committee, N. F. Cabell, chairman), Report on history 
of improvements in Virginia agriculture, in Journal of Transactions, I, 114; Virginia, Board of Agricul- 
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Chemistry suggested the hypothesis that soil acidity was responsible for the 
small benefit of vegetable manures, and that carbonate of line was the remedy. 
In 1818 Ruffin applied marl on fifteen acres. In 1821 he presented the results 
of his experiments at a meeting of the agricultural society of Prince Georges 
County, and published the paper in the American Farmer.1 From this time 
forward calcareous fertilizers became the central interest of Ruffin’s life. For 
many years he carried on carefully organized experiments. He analyzed soils, 
searched for deposits of marl and determined their lime content, tried the effects 
of applications of various quantities of marl or of marl in combination with animal 
manure and different kinds of vegetable manures, keeping careful records of the 
results in yields and in financial returns. He searched the literature of various 
countries for a record of their experience. He was no less active in propagating 
the result of his inquiries. In 1832 his first paper, somewhat amplified, was 
published in book form as An Essay on Calcareous Manures, gradually expanded 
in subsequent editions to nearly 500 pages. It was followed by numerous articles 
on the subject. Ruffin argued that marl neutralized soil acidity, altered the 
texture and absorbency of soils, produced earlier maturity of crops, and supplied 
a missing element of plant nutrition.’2 In addition to his favorite text, Ruffin 
was notable for his zeal in spreading the gospel of better agricultural methods. 
He was the author of some fifty agricultural articles and a number of books and 
pamphlets, and for ten years editor of the Farmers’ Register. He was closely identi- 
fied with the development of agricultural societies and fairs, and in 1841 he was 
elected a member of the newly established Virginia State Board of Agriculture. 
In 1842 he was placed in charge of the agricultural survey of South Carolina. 
On returning to Virginia he aided in founding the Virginia State Agricultural 
Society, and became its first president. He was an enthusiast on the subject of 
agricultural education, and in 1853 won a prize for an essay on that subject. 

Ruffin was essentially a crusader. In the forties he threw himself into the cam- 
paign to reform the evils of wildcat banking. He became a zealous defender of 
slavery and formulated a philosophy of slavery, published in numerous articles 
and pamphlets. At the age of sixty-eight, it is said, he fired the first gun at 
Fort Sumpter, and he fought in defense of his convictions until the surrender 
at Appomatox.’® 

Next to Ruffin probably the most influential agricultural leader in the South 
was Dr. Martin W. Philips, a South Carolinian who moved to Mississippi, es- 
tablishing himself on a small farm near Edward’s Depot. He employed from 
ten to twenty working slaves in a mixed husbandry, and by his excellent manage- 
ment succeeded in making as much cotton per hand as his neighbors, besides large 
quantities of animal and grain products. Philips was a frequent contributor to 

u Tbid., 57-59. 

2 South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report (Ruffin, 1843), pp. 52-53 & n. 

18 Concerning Ruffin’s career, see particularly E. G. Swem’s Analysis of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register, 
with a Bibliography of Edmund Ruffin (Virginia State Library, Bulletin, X1), Nos. 3-4, p. 42; Ellis, 
“Edmund Ruffin,” in the John P. Branch Historical Papers, III, No. 2; Cutter, “A Pioneer in Agricultural 
Science,” in U. S., Dept. Agric., Yearbook, 1895, pp. 493-502; Ruffin, Diary, 1856-1865 (Manuscripts, 
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agricultural papers. His main thesis was diversification and the employment of 
labor-saving devices to permit the planter to raise his supplies and improve his 
land while still maintaining a normal output of cotton.“ 

Among the agricultural publicists who contributed through experimentation, 
writing, or organization to the spread of improved methods were the following: 
George Washington Jeffreys, who zealously promoted agricultural progress in 
North Carolina after the War of 1812, and whose essays during the second decade 
of the century were published under the title On the First Principles of Agricul- 
ture; ® the pioneer agricultural journalist John S. Skinner, editor of the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil, the American Farmer, and Skinner’s Farmers’ Library; 
Adam Beatty, author of a number of careful essays on agricultural practice in 
Kentucky; Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, the historian of sea-island cotton and the 
exponent of improved methods of cotton production; R. F. W. Allston, essayist 
on rice production; Thomas Spaulding and Thomas Affleck, voluminous writers 
on miscellaneous matters of agricultural interest in the lower South; N. B. Cloud, 
the advocate of intensive methods of producing cotton; Solon Robinson, the 
veteran Northern traveller and agricultural correspondent, who was ever an 
intelligent and friendly critic of Southern agricultural practices; James M. Gar- 
nett, president of the Virginia Board of Agriculture, who afterwards collaborated 
with Robinson in promoting the United States Agricultural Society;!® Norman 
J. Colman, editor of the St. Louis Valley Farmer and active lecturer on agricul- 
ture;!”7 Dr. Daniel Lee, editor of the Southern Cultwator, and a friendly critic of 
Southern agricultural practices; Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, who made a 
special study of the locust, in addition to numerous other labors in the interest 
of agriculture;!® Thomas Ruffin, agricultural reformer of North Carolina; 
and Dr. John P. Barratt, an influential leader of agricultural progress in South 
Carolina just before the Civil War.!® ‘There were a number of others whose special 
contribution was in improving breeds of livestock.?° 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND FAIRS 


The technical progress of Southern agriculture was greatly furthered by the 
increase of agricultural societies and fairs.”! 

During the eighteenth century there were numerous planters’ clubs, which 
provided opportunity for the discussion of agricultural problems. As early as 
1728 planters’ clubs were formed in Maryland to promote the tobacco trade.” 
In 1768 a “‘Planter’s Club” was formed at Cheraw, South Carolina, modelled 


\t Dr. Philips’ diary is published as “The Diary of a Mississippi Planter,” with a biographical sketch 
by Franklin L. Riley, in Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, X, 305-481. 

15 See Watson, Rise, Progress, and Existing Condition of the Western ‘Canal, 114. 

16 See Farmers’ Register, 1X, 477; also article on Virginia agricultural history by A. J. Morrison, in 
Southern Planter, LX XVI, 50. 

17 See Valley Farmer (St. Louis), X, 162. 

18 United States Agricultural Society, M onthly Bulletin, 1, 10. 

19 See Farmer and Planter, X, 349. 

20 See Chap. XX XV. 

1 Southern Agriculturist, III, 6; American Farmer, 1 series (1819-31), I, passim; III, 158, 218, 220, 
251; IV, 89, 289; V, 201, 345; VI, 81, 162; X, 89; XIT, 241. 

2 Darnall, Just and Impartiall Account of the Transactions of the Merchants of London for the Ad- 
vancement of the Price of Tobacco, 18. 
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after those existing in the lower part of the Colony.% By 1757 the Winyah Indigo 
Society was incorporated, and in 1792 was granted permission for a lottery to 
provide funds for establishing a seminary of learning.* The nonimportation 
period preceding the Revolution gave rise to a number of societies designed to 
stimulate manufactures and the production of wool, flax, and hemp. Such a 
society was announced at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1769.% The Virginia 
Society for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge was organized in 1774. In 
1776 the Continental Congress urged the establishment in every Colony of “A 
society for the improvement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce,” 
and that a correspondence be maintained among them.” 

Probably the first purely agricultural society in the South was organized in 
1785 at Charleston, South Carolina, known as the South Carolina Agricultural 
Society. George Washington was made honorary president, and Jefferson honor- 
ary vice president.28 The name was changed in 1798 to “South Carolina Society 
for Promoting and Improving Agriculture.’2? Membership in the organization 
was largely confined to the aristocratic planter class of the Charleston district, 
and ordinarily each meeting was the occasion for a dinner. It continued nomi- 
nally in existence until after the Civil War, though probably dormant for con- 
siderable periods. In 1806 it promoted a successful lottery which provided suf- 
ficient funds to permit the purchase of an experimental farm of some forty acres 
and the offering of premiums from time to time to encourage many lines of im- 
provement. Among the various undertakings promoted or encouraged by the 
society were the water culture of rice, invention of a hydraulic machine for rice 
fields, methods of destroying the cotton caterpillar and whitening the fiber of 
cotton, production of oil from olives, cotton seed, and other plants, production 
of dried figs, breeding of merino sheep and other kinds of livestock, and high yields 
of crops, besides experimentation with many exotic plants, such as tea, millet, 
figs, and sugar.*° In 1824 the society published a volume of some seventy essays 
on a wide range of agricultural subjects, under the editorship of William Wash- 
ington. 

The South Carolina Society was soon followed by several other early agri- 
cultural organizations. In 1787 the Kentucky Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge was formed at Lexington.” Several societies were formed in the 
period just preceding the War of 1812, largely under the impulse for sheep raising. 


23 Gregg, Old Cheraws, 119. Concerning the European example as influencing the establishment of 
agricultural societies in America, see True, ‘Early Development of Agricultural Societies in the United 
States,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1920, p. 295. 

24 South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), IV, 37, 213; V, 223; cf. H. T. Cook, who says the Winyah Indigo 
Academy was opened in 1755. Pee Dee Basin, 77, 82. 

2 Georgia Gazette (Savannah), July 19, 1769. 

26 Virginia Historical Register, VI, 218. 

27 United States, Journals of the Continental Congress, IV, 224. 

*8 Ramsay, History of South Carolina, I1, 224; Washington, Writings (Sparks), IX, 155 & n.; Walker, 
C. I., History of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 3. 

29 See its pamphlet entitled Address and Rules of the South Carolina Society for Promoting and Improv- 
ing Agriculture. 

30 Charleston Courier, July, 28, 1806; Walker, C.1., History of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
38, 40, 50-53, 63-65; King, History and Culture of the Olive, 5. 

31 Agricultural Society of South Carolina, Original Communications. 

32 Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Dec. 15, 1787. 
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The Columbia Agricultural Society, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, was 
established in 1809. In May, 1810, it held an agricultural fair, preceding by 
some months the fair held by Elkanah Watson’s Berkshire (Massachusetts) so- 
ciety, ordinarily considered the first agricultural fair in the country.** Professor 
Rodney H. True has pointed out that the strictly agricultural fair had its pre- 
cursor in commercial fairs, of mediaeval origin, held for the sale of livestock and 
other products. The Strawberry Fair in St. John’s Parish, Berkeley County, 
South Carolina, was authorized in 1723, and commercial fairs were author- 
ized by Virginia in 1742 and by Maryland in 1751. Gradually the practice 
of offering prizes for superior exhibits was developed. In the same year was 
established the Frederick County (Virginia) Society to Encourage Domestic 
Manufactures and Improve the Breed of Sheep. By 1810 the Culpeper (Vir- 
ginia) Society for the Promotion of Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures had 
been organized, and the Merino Society of the Middle States a year later.% 
There was also a Virginia State society in existence probably as early as 1811, 
of which John Taylor was president in 1816. In that year and in 1818 it was 
called the Society of Virginia for Promoting Agriculture.?” 

The years immediately following the War of 1812 witnessed a great awakening 
of interest in agricultural societies. A society formed at Pendleton, South Caro- 
lina, in 1815 has continued in existence until the present time. John C. Calhoun 
was an active member.*8 In 1816 Colonel Lewis Sanders organized a cattle show 
at Lexington, Kentucky, said to have been the first livestock fair west of the 
mountains. In 1818 was formed a Kentucky State Agricultural Society,?? which 
could not have lasted very long, for a Kentucky Agricultural Society was organ- 
ized in 1821. Two years later a Southern Agricultural Society of Kentucky was 
organized, with headquarters at Bowling Green.*? The Cumberland Agricultural 
Society was formed at Nashville in 1819.41 In 1817 the Albemarle County (Vir- 
ginia) Agricultural Society® was organized, and in 1818 the Agricultural Society 
of Fredericksburg, both destined to have a long and honorable existence. In 
this and the following year three State societies were formed, namely, the United 
Agricultural Society of Virginia, the Agricultural Society of North Carolina, 


33 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 114, 118. For the by-laws of the society, see 
Agriculiural Museum, I, 8-11. 

34 “Barly Development of Agricultural Societies in the United States,” in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual 
Report, 1920, p. 303. 

% Agricultural Museum, I, 107. 

36 Toid., 81; II, 92. 

37 Farmers’ Register, VIII, 577; X, 218; Morrison, “‘Note on the Organization of Virginia Agriculture,” 
in William and Mary Quarterly, XXVI, 169. 

38 Farmer and Planter, X, 181. 

39 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 57; statement of recollections of Colonel Lewis 
Sanders, in Western Farm Journal, I, 52; Kentucky State Agricultural Society, Report, 1856-1857, p. 
125. See also Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Dec. 1, 1819. 

40 Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Dec. 1, 1821; Jan. 9, 1822; Argus of Western America 
(Frankfort, Ky.), Aug. 20, 1823. 

41 Nashville Whig, June 26, 1819. 

42 See True, “Early Days of the Albemarle Agricultural Society,” and ‘“Minute Book of the Albemarle 
Agricultural Society,” both in Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1918, I. 

43 Tbid., 283; Farmers’ Register, V, 649. 
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and the South Carolina Agricultural Society. All of these organizations were 
transitory.“ 

Agricultural societies, particularly the earlier ones, suffered heavy mortality. 
They would start with much enthusiasm, but they were made up mainly of well- 
to-do planters with many other interests. There were but few working members, 
and after each individual had fully aired his views, there remained little of origi- 
nal interest. Not a few required their members in succession to provide a 
dinner, a practice which soon became burdensome. Some of the earlier societies 
charged heavy membership dues, which were allowed to fall into arrears, and in 
certain instances promises of premiums were not fulfilled. Not a few societies 
were wrecked on the rocks of partisanship. The giving of premiums to encourage 
a maximum product per acre ran counter to the fundamental economic tendencies 
in Southern agriculture. The passing of the merino mania was the occasion for 
the demise of some of the earlier organizations. 

Gradually experience indicated the lines of successful and durable organization. 
Societies became less exclusive, and dues were lowered. The program of work 
was broadened. Expeditions were organized to individual farms, and the agri- 
cultural practices critically discussed; plowing matches appealed to the yeoman 
class; and the premium list was enlarged to include products of the female mem- 
bers of the household. Gradually the prudish prejudice against the attendance of 
women at exhibitions of livestock was broken down. Some societies—for instance, 
the Pendleton Society, of South Carolina—acquired an element of durability 
through the ownership of a meeting hall or other real estate. Most of the so- 
cieties continued to be general in their interests, but there developed a few special- 
ized organizations, such as horticultural associations, horse, sheep, and silk 
societies. 

Probably the most important element, however, in furthering the creation of 
societies and in promoting durability was the association of agricultural societies 
with annual fairs, which in the last two decades became the principal concern. 
Many societies acquired the ownership of fair grounds and equipment. Fairs 
prospered especially in the three livestock States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. As early as 1841 twelve county fairs were reported in Tennessee,*” and 
in 1859 the list included State and divisional fairs.48 In 1856 twenty-one fair 
organizations were reported in Kentucky, some representing a single county and 
others groups of counties. Nearly every one owned extensive fair grounds and 
improvements.*® In 1855 thirteen county fairs were held in Missouri, in addi- 

44 Morrison, ‘Note on the Organization of Virginia Agriculture,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 
XXVI, 170; Farmers’ Register, 1, 147; South Carolina Agricultural Society, Report of the Curators, Dec., 
1819, pp. 33, 44; Southern A griculturist, XII, 526; cf. South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Society, 
History of the State Agricultural Society, etc., 1-6. 

45 Farmers’ Register, 1, 147, 200; V1, 705; X, 237; Franklin Farmer, Il, 31; Southern Planter, V, 248; 
VII, 14; XII, 50; Southern Agriculturist, VIII, 113, 567. 

46 Tbhid., LX, 66; North Carolina Planter, V1, 355; Farmer and Planter, X, 181; Franklin Farmer, II, 12; 
Kentucky State Agricultural Society, Report, 1856-1857, pp. 127, 312, 314; Southern Planter, III, 153. 

47 A griculturist, II, 214. 


48 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 71, 356. 
49 Western Farm Journal, II, 9. 
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tion to the State fair at Boonville and the fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, which was said to have the finest fair grounds in 
America.°° 

Fairs were developed somewhat more slowly in the eastern seaboard States 
and in the lower South. In 1859 three local fairs were reported for Maryland, 
besides the State fair at Baltimore, held annually for the past eleven years.®! 
Probably there were others not reported. In the same year seven were reported 
as planned for Virginia, in addition to the fairs held by the State Agricultural 
Society, the State Central Society, and the Union Society of Virginia and North 
Carolina.? There were four local fairs in North Carolina, besides the State 
fair at Raleigh. In 1860 there were twelve district fairs in South Carolina, 
besides two of State-wide importance.** Fairs appear to have been less numerous 
in the lower South, although available reports may not be complete. In Georgia 
a fair was organized at Macon as early as 1831. The Southern Central Agricul- 
tural Society held fairs annually from 1846 to 1849 at Stone Mountain, in 1850 
at Atlanta, andin 1851 at Macon. In 1858 a fair was reported at Savannah under 
the auspices of Chatham and Effingham counties. In the same year Mississippi 
reported eight local fairs besides the division fair at Jackson. In Alabama fairs 
were held in 1859 by the State Agricultural Society, at Montgomery, and by the 
North Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Association, at Decatur. 

In all of the States except probably Arkansas and Texas, State-wide agricultural 
societies were formed, frequently providing for representation from local societies. 
Most of these State organizations proved unstable. Thus, Virginia formed its 
third State society in 1845, the two preceding ones having been but transitory. 
The new organization lived scarcely a year, and was followed by another associa- 
tion formed in 1850. Partly by means of State financial aid and extensive support 
by the railways it developed by 1853 an annual State fair of respectable extent 
and considerable resources.5> It soon encountered a formidable rival in the 
Union Society of Virginia and North Carolina, which developed an annual fair 
at Petersburg.*” Maryland established a State society in 1840.°* After the 
demise of the State organization formed in 1818-19, North Carolina appears to 
have done without a State society until 1852. The organization held a State 
fair in 1853 and annually thereafter until the Civil War.*® In 1839 the South 
Carolina State Agricultural Society was again brought to life, and held exhibits 
for a number of years. In the late fifties it was revived, and developed a credit- 

50 Valley Farmer (St. Louis), VII, 371; XII, 5. 

51 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 57, 328; Niles’ Register, LX XIV, 161. 

82 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 71, 365. 

53 Tbid., 67, 348. 
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55 Macon Telegraph, quoted by The Democrat (Huntsville, Ala.), Dec. 16, 1830; United States, Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1875, p. 439; United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 49, 
ey ae Planter, V, 41, 201; IX, 86; X, 26, 59, 124; XII, 81; XIV, 274; XVI, 280; Virginia State 
Agricultural Society, Journal of Transactions, 1,92; idem, Annual Report of the President and Executive 
Committee, 1856-1857, p. 2. 
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able State fair.°° After the passing of the earlier State societies in Kentucky, 
already mentioned, a new one was formed in 1838, but did not live long. A 
stronger organization was achieved in 1856 under State financial aid.’ Ten- 
nessee formed a State organization in 1838, with the Agriculturist and Journal 
of the State and County Societies as its official organ.” ‘The State Agricultural 
Society of Alabama was formed in 1841, adopting the Alabama Rural Economist 
as its official organ. In the late fifties it was maintaining a State fair at Mont- 
gomery. Mississippi established a State society in 1840, and Florida had one 
in 1836.6 The preceding year the Agricultural Society of Louisiana purchased 
a model farm, and in 1841 the Agricultural Association of Louisiana was formed.® 
There was a great deal of inertia, however, in the various States, and the societies 
of many States languished for a number of years, though revived toward the 
close of the period. 

In view of the prevailing Jaissez faire attitude in legislation, it is notable that 
in the last two decades of the period there was a tendency for State legislatures 
to come to the aid of agricultural societies and fair associations. In 1860 Mary- 
land appropriated funds to relieve the deficit of its State society and to aid its 
annual exhibitions. North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missouri 
appropriated funds in support of State societies and annual State fairs.*” North 
Carolina, moreover, allowed $50 for each new local society formed in the State.® 
Tennessee and Mississippi established State agricultural bureaus, charged not 
only with the supervision of State fairs but also with encouraging the formation 
of local agricultural societies and the holding of local fairs by distributing special 
subsidies. The Kentucky State Agricultural Society exercised somewhat similar 
functions under legislative authority.® 

In 1853 the State and local agricultural societies of the various Southern States 
were federated by the formation of the Agricultural Association of the Slave- 
holding States, at Montgomery, Alabama. Although the purposes of this body 
were primarily agricultural, it became essentially a part of a larger movement 
for the consolidation of Southern economic interests.7° 

A number of Southern leaders were active in promoting the United States 
Agricultural Society, formed first in 1841 and revived in 1852. In the late years 
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46, 243, 290; X, 178. 
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of the period the organization held its exhibitions in at least two Southern cities, 
Richmond and Louisville.” The rising tide of sectionalism, however, gradually 
chilled Southern interest. Of the 399 members in 1853, only 69 were from the 
South, mostly from Maryland or the District of Columbia. Three years later 
only 36 out of 585 members were from the South.” 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS 


The first purely agricultural paper” in the United States, the Agricultural 
Museum, was established at Georgetown, District of Columbia, in 1810, as the 
organ of the Columbia Agricultural Society. It lasted but two years. In 1819 
the American Farmer, the first agricultural periodical to be published for a consid- 
erable period, was established at Baltimore. From 1834 to May, 1839, it was 
issued as the Farmer and Gardener, after which it was again published under its 
original name slightly varied. In 1821 a prospectus was issued for a Planters’ 
Magazine to be published in Huntsville, Alabama, but the promoters were able 
to obtain only one fourth as many subscribers as were considered necessary.” 
In 1822 the Southern Agriculturist, Horticulturist, and Register of Rural Affairs 
was begun at Charleston, South Carolina. The title was changed to the Southern 
Cabinet for the year 1840, but thereafter publication under the earlier name was 
continued for six years. 

The decade beginning with 1830 witnessed the establishment of more than a 
dozen journals, and from this time until the Civil War they continued to spring 
up like mushrooms. A tentative list of Southern agricultural journals” contains 
names of upwards of eighty journals published before 1860. Supplementary 
titles found by the present writer indicate that probably not less than a hundred 
agricultural journals were initiated in the South. In addition to the specialized 
journals, a good many weekly and daily papers carried agricultural columns.” In 
1853 the Journal of the United States Agricultural Society listed a total of forty- 
three agricultural papers in the United States, of which ten were in eight Southern 
States.’” In 1860 the total circulation of agricultural papers in the free States 
was estimated at 233,600, and that of the slave States at 32,250.78 Of the nu- 
merous journals undertaken, however, scarcely more than a dozen ran more 
than five years, and the majority less than three years. In addition to the 
ordinary causes of failure, excessive competition was at times afactor. About 
1839 there were four agricultural journals published in Tennessee; in a short 
time all had failed. Undoubtedly the principal causes were the general lethargy 
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and the large proportion of Negroes and of illiterate poor whites occupying non- 
commercial farms.”® 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Except for the informal experimentation of individual farmers and planters 
and the educational influence of agricultural societies and journals, there was 
but slight development of facilities for agricultural education. In fact, among 
a large proportion of the farmers and planters there was an “obstinate prejudice 

... against every thing like scientific farming.”*®> In 1845 this distrust was 
voiced in the Southern Plantier as follows :* 


“Mr. Justus Liebig is no doubt a very clever gentleman and a most profound chemist, 
but in our opinion he knows about as much of agriculture as the horse that ploughs the 
ground, and there is not an old man that stands between the stilts of a plough in Vir- 
ginia, that cannot tell him of facts totally at variance with his finest spun theories. 
The same thing is true pretty much of the balance of the agricultural philosophers; 
they are smart men, and in the multiplicity of their guesses they may strike right, but 
we hardly esteem their works, with one or two exceptions, worth the notice of the 
practical farmer.” 


This attitude was not without justification. Theoretical agriculture was just 
beginning to sever its connection with speculative philosophy. Agricultural 
experimentation was mainly unscientific in method. So-called authorities 
solemnly announced theories that appear almost ridiculous to-day.” 

The distrust aroused by the conflict of authority was increased by the farmers’ 
sad experience with agricultural “‘crazes’’ such as the merino, Berkshire, and 
silk crazes, and by the less defensible agricultural humbugs, some of which 
profited by the insanity of a “‘craze,” and also by puffs in agricultural papers. 
People paid fancy prices for spring wheat, Eastern Shore beans, millet, Russian 
turnips, Egyptian wheat, and Chinese mulberries; and for so-called pure bred 
stock that proved on delivery to have no special excellence. An Irishman sold 
for high prices a ‘‘patented”’ method of raising corn, by which two laborers with- 
out horse or plow could make a crop of 2,500 bushels a year. The plan consisted 
in laying off a field in squares of nine feet, of which only one square should be 
planted each year. He argued that the thickly standing corn on one square, 
wonderfully nourished by the surrounding squares, would produce as much corn 
as if the other eight squares had also been planted by usual methods.* 

In the last three decades of the period, however, there was a gradual accumu- 
lation of interest in agricultural education and research. One manifestation was 
the movement for geological and agricultural surveys. As early as 1825 the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture published a report on the geology of North 
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Carolina, by Professor Olmsted.** In 1826 Lardner Vanuxem, geologist employed 
by South Carolina, made a catalog of the mineral deposits in four counties.® 
By 1835 the legislatures of Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee had made provisions for surveys of mineral resources, 
which had but little relation to agricultural resources. In 1832 Dr. Troost, the 
State geologist of Tennessee, began an analysis of the various soils of the State.*” 
According to De Bow, the Louisiana legislature, several years previous to 1848, 
appropriated money for a botanical and geological survey, but the results were 
never published.8* In 1835 Maryland provided that the State geologist analyze 
soils left at his office. The Georgia act of 1836 also contemplated a survey 
of soils in connection with the geological survey, and the State geologist, John 
Ruggles Cotting, undertook to make a “complete Geological and Agricultural 
Map of the State.” Six years later a report on the soils and fertilizer require- 
ments of the State of Georgia was published, and in 1860 Joseph Jones made a 
report dealing largely with the soils and the lime and marl deposits of the State.* 

The example of the strictly agricultural surveys made in England aroused 
interest’ in similar projects in this country. As a result of agitation begun as 
early as 1835 the South Carolina legislature made provision in 1842 for an agri- 
cultural survey, and Edmund Ruffin was invited to take charge of it.° Ruffin 
continued with the project about a year, during which the survey consisted in 
the collection of general descriptive information concerning agriculture in the 
various counties and the location and analysis of marl deposits. Later the proj- 
ect was continued for some years by Tuomey, essentially as a geological survey.” 
In 1852 North Carolina made provision for an agricultural survey, which was 
entrusted to Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, who had carried on a similar project in 
New York State. In the same decade Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
developed geological and agricultural surveys. That of Mississippi was subse- 
quently carried on by the well-known Eugene Hilgard.” 

While the chemical analysis of soils in a number of the States was a function 
of the State geologists, certain States made provision for official agricultural 
chemists. By 1851 such action had been taken by Maryland, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Virginia.® 
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Interest was gradually aroused also in general agricultural education. In 
1822 the Albemarle (Virginia) Agricultural Society appropriated $1,000 for the 
establishment of a professorship of agriculture at the University of Virginia, 
calling on other agricultural societies to contribute. In 1824 a botanical, 
agricultural, and medical garden was established at Lexington, Kentucky, in 
connection with Transylvania University. In 1829 a writer proposed that the 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina establish an agricultural institute. He 
suggested the employment of three lecturers—one on surveying, embanking, 
and draining lands; a second on agricultural chemistry; and a third on livestock 
management and other practical aspects of farming. He proposed that the lectures 
be given in the summer months and that in winter students be required to reside 
on plantations and study practical management under the guidance of experienced 
agriculturists.%° These early proposals were followed by occasional protests 
against the prevailing classicism in education, by publication of agricultural 
manuals, introduction of books on agriculture into the public schools, develop- 
ment of agricultural academies and colleges, and proposals for the establishment 
of agricultural professorships.*” When the distribution of the Federal Treasury 
surplus was under consideration in 1836, a memorial was sent to the Maryland 
legislature urging the expenditure of a part of the State’s expected share in the 
establishment of ‘‘pattern” farms and agricultural schools, and in subsidizing 
the State and county agricultural societies. In 1837 the committee on agricul- 
ture of the Maryland House of Delegates was instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing technical schools in the various counties.°* ‘Two years 
later the Kentucky agricultural society projected an agricultural school and 
arranged to incorporate a stock company to purchase and equip a school farm 
to be worked by the students on a part time arrangement.°? 

In spite of these proposals, it was declared as late as 1842 that although the 
legislatures of some of the States had made ‘‘feeble attempts” to establish agri- 
cultural colleges, no school of the kind desired was yet in existence in America. 
In that year, however, an agricultural professorship was established at Union 
University, a Baptist institution at Murfreesborough, Tennessee. It was prob- 
ably shortly after this time that such a professorship was established in the South 
Carolina College. In the following year an agricultural school at Elm Crag, 
Tennessee, opened with six students. It was soon given the name Franklin 
College.1°° In 1845 projects were under consideration in Virginia for the es- 
tablishment of ‘Manual Labor Schools” under the auspices of the State agricul- 
tural society, and also for a private agricultural college in Buckingham. About 
the same time the proposal for an agricultural professorship at the University 
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of Virginia was revived. A decade later Philip St. George Cocke offered an 
endowment of $20,000 for the purpose, but subject to reservation of the right 
of the donor to select the incumbent, terms which were declined by the Board 
of Visitors. The fund and other gifts were diverted to the establishment of a 
school of agriculture at the Virginia Military Institute.% In 1853 a professor- 
ship of agricultural chemistry was established at the University of North Carolina, 
and in 1854, an endowed agricultural professorship at the University of Georgia. 
In the same year Tennessee provided for the establishment of a State agricultural 
college. A year earlier the editor of the North Carolina Farmer's Journal 
announced the prospective opening of an agricultural school at Bath, in con- 
nection with an experimental farm of thirty acres, on which, he was careful to 
state, the students would not be required to work.1% The Maryland Agricul- 
tural College was established in 1858. In the same year an agricultural school 
was said to be “under way” at Griffin, Georgia, and it was announced that an 
endowment had been given for an agricultural professorship in the Episcopal 
University of the South, to be located in Tennessee. In the late fifties the 
South Carolina State Agricultural Society was urging the establishment of an 
agricultural college independent of other institutions, and a similar project was 
being considered in Virginia. There was also a movement to establish a Southern 
Central Agricultural College under the auspices of the Agricultural Association 
of the Slaveholding States.1% 

These various movements all reflected the increasing interest in agricultural 
improvement, an interest which was beginning to bear fruit in noticeable prog- 
ress along various lines in many parts of the South.’ 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


Most of the implements used on Southern plantations were the products of 
plantation blacksmiths or of neighborhood artisans. Consequently there was 
but little standardization,’ and the efficiency of the implements of a neighbor- 
hood was largely dependent on the skill of its blacksmith, a quality frequently 
sadly lacking. The common implements of husbandry were usually clumsy and 
rude in the extreme.!%® The lack of standardization was partly responsible for 
the slow adoption of improved types. In each community the adoption of a 
new device or model required the development of new forms and skill in manu- 
facture, involving difficulties almost equal to the making of the original in- 
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vention. It was frequently impossible for planters who desired more elaborate 
implements or designed improvements to get them put into execution by the 
clumsy neighborhood artisans.'%? 

Toward the close of the period Richmond and Louisville were becoming im- 
portant centers for the manufacture and distribution of factory-made implements, 
and during the last ten or fifteen years before the Civil War Northern-made 
implements and machinery were being introduced by Southern merchants. For 
the most part, however, planters and farmers were compelled to order from 
Northern dealers, the more unscrupulous of whom sent out “miserable cast 
plows,” and other imperfect implements manufactured expressly for the Southern 
trade.° As Thomas Affleck complained, “‘If we order them direct, we are buy- 
ing ‘a pig in a poke.’ 7" 

By no means all the inventive activity was confined to the North. Mr. A. J. 
Morrison has collected from the Patent Office a list of some twenty inventions of 
agricultural implements patented from Virginia before 1821. They included a 
corn sheller, a straw cutter, threshing machines, a horse power, a rice huller, a 
hemp and flax breaker, a wheat cutter, a grain separator, a cultivator, a clover 
seed gatherer and clover seed cleaners, a wheat fan, a corn and cob grinder, 
plows, and a land clearing machine.” In the year 1859 alone about one hundred 
inventions of farm implements and machinery by Southerners were patented.1% 
The activity of Southern mechanics in improving rice mills and cotton gins and 
in developing scrapers and other labor-saving cultivators for cotton has already 
been mentioned. Particularly notable for inventiveness was the McCormick 
family, of Rockbridge County, Virginia. Robert McCormick invented a reaping 
machine on the vertical cutting plan as early as 1816, which proved defective. 
He also invented a threshing machine and a hydraulic hemp-breaking machine. 
His famous son, Cyrus McCormick, substituting the horizontal for the vertical 
motion, became the successful inventor of the harvester. Cyrus McCormick 
and Stephen McCormick also developed improved types of plows." 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned there was considerable progress in adop- 
tion of improved implements of husbandry, stimulated in part by the rise in the 
cost of slave labor. At the beginning of the nineteenth century clumsy wooden 
plows that merely scratched the surface, crude harrows, sickles, scythes, and hoes, 
and occasionally a rude threshing machine constituted the mechanical basis of 
husbandry."° ‘The next sixty years witnessed the widespread substitution of the 
cradle for the scythe and sickle; the sporadic adoption of mechanical reapers; 
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great improvements in plows; the substitution of horse-drawn tillage implements 
such as cultivators, scrapers, sweeps, and skimmers for the hoe; the adoption of 
mechanical seeders, horserakes, and threshing machines; and the improvement 
of machinery for cutting straw, grinding corn, and milling small grain.” About 
1855 a veteran farmer, looking back over a period of nearly eighty years, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the amount of labor performed by a hand in Georgia 
had been nearly doubled.“ 

Progress, however, was greatest on large plantations where the owners and 
managers read agricultural literature or travelled widely. The great majority 
of small farmers and, indeed, many of the middle-class planters were very slow 
to adopt improved implements.!! Northern writers customarily attributed this 
lack of progress to slavery, and occasionally planters protested that they found 
it impossible to trust delicate and costly implements to the carelessness of slaves.’?° 
This, however, is but a partial explanation. The lack of local markets where 
farmers might see and purchase improved implements; the great ignorance of 
the small farming class; prejudice and aversion to innovations; and the ignorance 
and stupidity of overseers, even on large plantations;—these conditions were 
associated with certain deeper economic causes, such as the low value of labor 
during a part of the period and high interest rates; the great scarcity of money 
capital among the numerous self-sufficing farmers of the interior districts; and 
the migratory character of Southern agriculture. 

At the beginning of the post colonial period plows were extremely clumsy, 
with wooden moldboards, sometimes shod or plated with iron strips. About 
the close of the eighteenth century Thomas Jefferson worked out mathematically 
the shape and angle of the moldboard and introduced the practice of having it 
cast entirely of iron. It is probable that his ideas were obtained from the Scotch 
plows for which the shape of the share and moldboard had become standardized 
as a result of the genius of James Small. A decade earlier Arthur Young had 
sent Washington two “excellent” plows, which would turn a 9-inch furrow from 
4 to 6 or 8 inches deep when drawn by two horses or oxen abreast, “without a 
driver.’ They were probably made of iron, for Young wrote that if the General 
“approve better of wooden ploughs” he would send one, though they would 
“admit of scarcely any alteration; if once twisted or drawn out of the right line, 
new ones must be made.”}” 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century inventors were busy im- 
proving the shape and structure of the plow.” The Albemarle Agricultural 
Society, in Jefferson’s home county, instituted dynamometer tests of certain 
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plows developed in Virginia, including the McCormick plow. Various local 
plowmakers in other parts of the South developed a considerable reputation for 
the excellence of their products. Edmund Ruffin noted a great improvement 
in the plows and plowing of Virginia during the twenty-five years preceding 1842. 
Concerning the plows in use before the beginning of that period, he declared: 


“‘Two-horse ploughs were rarely used, and only on the few richest and best cultivated 
farms, ... On the far greater number of farms there was neither a two-horse plough, 
nor a mould-board plough for a single horse. Ninety-nine acres in the hundred were 
broken up by one-horse ploughs; and half of the whole quantity with the trowel-hoe, 
or fluke-hoe plough, having cutting wings to the share on both sides alike, and no 
mould-board. The ploughing was rarely deeper than three inches (often less).” 


On the, other hand, by the close of the period plows of good construction were 
widely used. In many localities, however, plows of the crudest character con- 
tinued to be employed until the Civil War. Even at the close of the period most 
of the plows in use were of local manufacture. The great majority were made 
of rolled iron, although some were of cast iron, against which there was a wide- 
spread prejudice. Many were exceedingly clumsy, unscientific in shape, and 
capable of only scratching the soil.!6 

There were numerous types; bar-shares, shovels, flukes, single-coulters, bull- 
tongues, dagon plows, scooters, nullifiers, double half-shovels, trowel plows, and 
buzzard’s wings. The most prevalently used types were the bull-tongues, shovels, 
dagons, scooters, and single-coulters. The bull-tongue plowshare closely re- 
sembled in shape the tongue of the quadruped whose name it bore, consisting of 
a long, narrow, thick piece of iron, slightly curving forward at the point. By 
some these plows were considered superior to ordinary turning plows for breaking 
new ground full of roots and stumps. ‘The scooter, a variety of the bull-tongue 
plow, permitted only a scratching of the surface.!2” The shovel plow was much 
like the letter V in shape, ridged in the middle, the wings of the shovel sloping 
toward the rear of the plow. It was pulled broad-side foremost through the 
ground—an operation characterized as “‘much like dragging a cat by the tail.’”!28 
The single-coulter plow closely resembled the shovel, but with the addition of 
acoulter. The dagon plow was a crude type of turning plow. It is described as 
“the same as the Dutch bull-plow of the north, with a wooden mold-board, and 
wrought iron share.” One of the best types of turning plows was the Allen plow. 
This was a “wrought-iron plow, with a mold-board, land-side, and standard and 
point, all connected, forming but one piece.” The moldboard, which was set at 
an angle of about 40 degrees with the line of the beam, was a piece about one 
fourth of an inch in thickness, welded to the standard, without braces or other 
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support. ‘These plows were from 6 to 10 inches wide, furrow-wise, and were used 
with one or two horses or mules as the stiffness of the soil required. They cost 
only from $3 to $5, but were capable of lasting but one season.2° Among the 
widely used plows of Northern manufacture were Barnaby and Mooer’s “Eagle” 
plows, and Hall’s ‘““Peacock” plows. The best of these opened a furrow 6 to 7 
inches deep and 12 or 14 inches wide. Other widely used plows were the improved 
Davis plows, the McCormick plows, the Freeborn plows, and the Loudoun bar- 
shares.1%° 

There were also numerous kinds of plows for specialized uses, including sub- 
soil plows; paring plows for, skimming turf lands preparatory to burning; two- 
share and three-share plows for cultivation; and side hill, or swivel, plows, so 
constructed that the moldboard might be instantly changed from one side to 
the other in order to permit horizontal plowing on hillsides in both directions.!# 
As already noted, Thomas Mann Randolph, of Virginia, was credited with first 
introducing horizontal plowing by the development of a hillside plow, although 
the idea had been brought back from France by Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson 
gave credit to Randolph for the introduction of the practice. Two other 
Virginians, Cyrus McCormick and Captain Donald, were responsible for improved 
models of the hillside plow.'** In breaking the heavy prairie sod of Texas, large 
wheel plows were used capable of turning a very wide furrow, sometimes having 
rods attached to the moldboard after the fashion of modern rod-breaker plows.!* 

In 1842 Edmund Ruffin declared that a quarter of a century earlier the harrow 
was hardly known in Virginia, the only approach to it being a “drag” with large 
wooden teeth, used to smooth wheat land after the seed had been covered with a 
trowel-plow. At the time he wrote, farmers had come to consider the harrow 
indispensable. Gradually improved types were developed, and late in the period 
revolving harrows made their appearance.!* 

For cultivating corn and cotton, ordinary plows were used more extensively 
than cultivators of special design. Every planter or overseer had his own theory 
or prejudice concerning the best plow to be employed in cultivation.’ In the 
rice and sea-island cotton districts, as we have noted, the hoe was virtually the 
only implement used for cultivation, but there were even some intelligent upland 
cotton planters who employed the hoe exclusively. According to Solon Robinson, 
Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, cultivated 570 acres of cotton entirely 
by means of hoes.!37 

In the later decades special cultivators began to be widely adopted. They 
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consisted usually of a harrow frame with plow handles attached, generally made 
of wood, in rectangular or triangular shape, with small plowshares or teeth of 
various designs—some of the bull-tongue variety; others shaped like a cooper’s 
adze; and still others common pointed shovels with the point slightly bent for- 
ward. The better constructed cultivators were made so that the shares might 
be adjusted to different distances by sliding along an iron bar in which were holes 
for attaching the share by means of bolts. Cultivators and harrows were some- 
times hinged so as to make them adaptable to working both sides of a bed of 
cotton at the same time.1%8 

Mention has already been made of the development of special implements for 
cotton cultivation, especially scrapers, skimmers, and sweeps.!*? The need for 
an implement which would permit of shallow cultivation, not only in the baulks 
but also close to the row of cotton, was met by the “scraper,” sometimes called 
the ‘Mississippi scraper,’ probably introduced in Mississippi about 1840 by 
Dr. Martin W. Philips, who was its ardent champion. It soon came to be widely 
employed in the Southwest. Scrapers of various shapes had been used earlier 
in the older parts of the South." The Mississippi scraper is described as follows 
by Doctor Philips: 


“They are made of a slab of iron about 12 inches wide and some 16 inches long, and 
shaped as a long diamond; the side fastened to the plow is 2 inches higher than the 
outer edge, so as when the edge next to cotton is on the bed the outer edge hugs the 
bed or dips into it, and when set on level land the handles and chip are not perpendicular. 
The bottom edge is sharp and kept so, so as to shave off earth, grass and weeds.” 


The scraper probably had its prototype in the “skimmer,” which was being used 
in the second decade of the nineteenth century, having evolved from an earlier 
form of horse hoe employed in the late years of the eighteenth century. The 
skimmer was made of two pieces of iron, each piece 12 or 13 inches long and 2 of 
an inch thick, joined at one end, and resembling the letter V. The extended 
ends were about 22 inches apart, the right-hand end being turned up about an 
inch in order to throw earth to the plant.* Another instrument used for clearing 
out the weeds between the cotton rows and corn rows was the sweep. This was 
sometimes a semicircular piece of wood, lying flat on the ground, with the cutting 
edges level and laid with steel. The back edge was slightly raised. Sometimes 
it was made by welding two narrow. wings to a scooter or bull-tongue plow.1 

Small grain was generally sown by hand. In the late years of the eighteenth 
century Thomas Jefferson employed a small plow fitted with a drill for depositing 
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seed at intervals, with a harrow behind to cover. Later a number of drills 
and planters were invented by Southerners, and some Northern-made drills 
were introduced; but their use was not general before the Civil War. About 
1842 James Garnett, of Virginia, declared that of the few corn planters then in 
use none which he had thus far seen would effectively open the furrow, drop, and 
cover at the same time if the soil was stiff or weedy or if the land lay steep or was 
covered with stumps or stones. ‘‘Page’s’’ was the only one that could be depended 
on to drop the seed in every hill.14” 

Although cradles were employed in some parts of the South in the colonial 
period, they did not come into general use until afterwards. Colonel McDonald, 
of Georgia, asserted that when he was a boy, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, ‘“A man would have been driven from the field that would have at- 
tempted to introduce the cradle into a wheat field in the upper parts of Georgia,’’48 
By 1824 it was widely employed in Virginia, and soon was in use in many other 
parts of the South.14° As late as the Civil War, however, the sickle was still 
employed in some areas. As already noted, the introduction of the cradle was 
especially slow in the rice district. In 1857 Edmund Ruffin found the sickle 
generally used in reaping wheat in the coastal counties of North Carolina. The 
practice was employed by some of the largest and most enlightened farmers, 
who offered the following reasons for its continuance:!*° 


“The laborers are expert and in a heavy growth of wheat, a good hand, with the 
sickle, can reap more wheat than he could, on the same ground, with the cradle, besides 
saving much more of what is cut down. The difference of waste will more than pay 
the difference of amount of labor and greater expense through a crop. Further, by 
using the sickle, and cutting as high as can be to save the wheat, most of the tall straw 
is left standing as stubble in the field, which is the cheapest, and as good a disposition 
as can be made of it for manuring the land, and makes a vast saving of labor in the 
hauling, thrashing, and stacking, compared to the handling of all the greater length 
of straw, as usually cut by the scythe and cradle, or by a reaping machine.”’ 


The reaping machines patented by Obed Hussey in 1833 and by Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick the following year were being demonstrated here and there in Virginia 
and Maryland during the latter half of the fifth decade. Each machine had its 
partisans, and each developed serious defects in the earlier trials, which led their 
inventors to make important improvements.!®! These machines merely cut the 
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grain, which fell upon a platform, whence it was either pushed by the driver or 
raked by the attendants. The task of binding the sheaves was still performed 
by hand. It was claimed that Hussey’s machine would cut from 18 to 20 acres 
a day, and that McCormick’s would cut from 15 to 20 acres by means of two 
hands and three horses. The McCormick reaper was said to cut as much grain 
as five cradlers, who would also require five rakers. While these machines were 
sporadically employed in the border States, they did not come into general use 
before the Civil War. As late as 1855 it was declared that the McCormick reapers 
previously used in Virginia had been largely discarded. In South Carolina the 
first reaping machines were introduced as late as 1856.1 

The colonial practice of threshing by driving horses over the grain spread on 
an earthen floor and removing the chaff by tossing the straw into the wind or by 
means of fans continued to be employed in remote districts.“4 During the last 
decade of the eighteenth century there were a number of inventions of threshing 
machines in Virginia, probably adaptations of the drum and beater principles 
developed in Scotland by Meikle. John Pope, who in 1792 published an account 
of his travels, mentions the fact that several years previously the Virginia As- 
sembly voted a premium to a Mr. John Hobdy for the invention of a machine 
for beating out small grain. The machine was afterwards greatly improved by 
Colonel William Thornton, of Culpeper County, Virginia, who adapted it to 
water power.!> About the close of the eighteenth century Parkinson encountered 
a Maryland planter, a Colonel Mercer, who had two threshing machines, one of 
them obtained in England. These machines were designed to thresh the ears 
only.!% In the same decade Thomas Jefferson was using a Scotch threshing 
machine, capable of threshing 150 bushels per day.’ Washington wrote in 
1793 of “Colonel Taliaferro’s threshing machine” operated by water power, and 
the ‘‘model brought over by the English farmers.’’!5® 

By 1819 a considerable number of imported Scotch threshing machines, as 
well as machines of American manufacture, were in use in the South, and by 1840 
were widely employed in the more progressive areas. They were much less 
generally used by small farmers of the Appalachian area and elsewhere. Soon 
there was a large variety of different makes on the market, some portable, and 
others stationary. Nearly all were operated by separate “‘horsepowers.” Some 
were constructed on the combing, or hackling, principle and others on the beater 
or rubbing principles. Local mechanics constructed machines for as low as $30 
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or $40. The majority of the various types were capable of threshing from 100 
to 200 bushels a day, and a few as much as 600 when working smoothly.’ Some 
of these machines were said to be adapted to threshing clover seed, though in an 
exceedingly crude fashion. In 1815 and again about 1834 Virginians invented 
machines for gathering clover seed, which was ordinarily pulled in the field by 
hand or after cutting with sickle, scythe, or cradle. In 1836 Tennesseeans in- 
vented another model.1®° 

A number of other improved implements were introduced before the Civil War. 
Horserakes of home manufacture were coming into use on the more progressive 
farms.’ A few revolving hayrakes were introduced about 1850.1" There were 
also corn and cob crushers, corn shellers, improved household mills for grinding 
corn, hay and straw cutters, potato diggers, and a number of patent churns.1% 
A Marylander invented a lime spreader, operated by a revolving feeder roller;1* 
and a North Carolinian developed a special ‘‘manure cart,’ for spreading 
manure.’® For operating threshing machines, gins, corn and cob crushers, and 
other machines, separate horsepowers of various types were developed. A 
planter in West Tennessee operated from one central horsepower a corn mill, 
wheat mill, cotton gin, sawmill, straw cutter, and corn sheller.1 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


Many of the common methods of soil improvement were known to the more 
intelligent and progressive farmers of the South from a very early period, and 
failure to employ such methods was due rather to lack of motive than to lack of 
knowledge.'*? Nevertheless, there was widespread ignorance as to the best 
methods of making and applying fertilizers and preventing erosion.'** In periods 
when agricultural depression stimulated an interest in soil improvement, there 
was a great deal of discussion in the agricultural papers of the technique of soil 
conservation. 

Erosion, particularly in the rolling lands of the piedmont areas, was a problem 
that excited much attention and discussion. The principal remedies suggested 
were horizontal plowing, hillside ditching, and terracing. Horizontal plowing 
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had to make its way against a storm of ridicule, but before the close of the period 
it was widely employed, especially in the piedmont areas from Maryland around 
to Texas.1® Hillside ditching was usually combined with horizontal plowing, 
the object being to provide drainage ditches at suitable intervals to drain the 
water from the horizontal furrows. ‘Terracing was also practiced to some extent. 
All of these methods had been long employed in Europe, and as early as the 
colonial period in this country. Their widespread adoption, however, did not 
begin until about 1825. By 1860 notable progress had been made in the pre- 
vention of erosion.!”° Jn 1850 Dr. Daniel Lee, a Northerner, made the following 
statement 317 


“Tn recalling to mind the many plantations which we have visited, in South Carolina 
and Georgia, nothing has left so enduring an impression as the skillful manner in which 
hill-side ditches were constructed, to prevent the washing of the surface soil. In this 
matter, the planters of these States have excelled all we have witnessed elsewhere in 
the Union, and we have seen most of it.” 


Another remedy for soil exhaustion that was widely discussed was deep plow- 
ing. Shallow plowing was generally prevalent in Southern agriculture, and it 
was frequently possible by deep plowing to restore seemingly exhausted areas 
to productivity, although it was necessary to overcome the established belief 
that it worked injury to the soil. Subsoiling also had its advocates and was 
occasionally practiced.?” 

In addition to the reclamation of land by open ditch drainage, especially along 
the Atlantic coast, there was some discussion of the improvement of fields by 
underdrainage, particularly by blind ditches.?”* In the level lands of the Atlantic 
coastal plain considerable attention was given to the practice of bedding, and 
there was much discussion of the proper width of the bed, which ranged in prac- 
tice from 4 or 5 feet up to 40 feet.!” 

At the beginning of the post colonial period the most general method of im- 
proving the soil in Virginia was by stock-penning, and this ancient practice con- 
tinued to be widely employed.'* At the close of the eighteenth century John 
Bordley was criticizing the laborious practice of moving pens about, urging the 
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advantages of composting by penning stock in a central lot and supplying ample 
litter to absorb the liquid manure. Although he tentatively accepted the pre- 
vailing belief that cornstalks had no fertilizing properties, he declared them 
valuable as litter.1”6 

The prevailing theories in the first decade of the century concerning fertiliza- 
tion were elaborated by John Taylor. He held that vegetable manures were 
important as a means of drawing fertilizing properties from the atmosphere, a 
theory concurred in by Jefferson. Rain, Taylor thought, was potentially the 
richest “‘manure”’ since it brought down fertilizing properties from the atmos- 
phere, but in order to absorb the water and prevent its evaporation, vegetable 
manures should be plowed in dry. Mineral manures, such as lime, marl, and 
plaster, he considered to be merely stimulants unless combined with vegetable 
manures.!77_ The value of mulching by spreading straw and other litter on the 
surface of the ground was known to well-informed agriculturists.!78 As we have 
noted, the utility of green manures, especially clover in connection with plaster 
and lime, had come to be recognized by well-read farmers in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century.!77 George Washington experimented also with buckwheat 
and the Magothy, or Eastern Shore, bean, which was already celebrated for its 
fertilizing properties.'®° Jefferson tried winter vetch and peas as green manure.!* 
Before a market developed for the lower grades of tobacco, many planters | 
employed them for fertilizer.1? 

In the course of the next few decades the fertilizing value of numerous sub- 
stances was recognized, many theories formulated, and experiments tried, in- 
cluding various animal substances such as flesh, blood, wool, and bones. There 
were experiments with ordinary salt as a fertilizer. The fertilizing value of 
turning under cornstalks was recognized," and in spite of the assaults made by 
Edmund Ruffin on Taylor’s ‘enclosing system,” planters clung tenaciously to 
their belief in the fertilizing benefits of turning under weeds and grass which 
sprang up spontaneously after harvest.1* 

There was much discussion and experimentation as to the best methods of han- 
dling manure for preventing loss from evaporation and leeching; the relative ad- 
vantages of plowing under and of top-dressing, and of broadcasting as compared 
with application in the hill or drill; the time of application and quantity that 
should be employed for various crops.’ From an early period the value of 
marsh mud was recognized. Washington employed a large proportion of his 
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slave force in hauling mud from the pocosins along the Potomac to his fields. 
In the first two decades of the nineteenth century the practice came to be widely 
followed in eastern South Carolina, where the value of the mud was frequently 
increased by the numerous shell deposits that it contained.!** Composting came 
to be widely practiced, sometimes on a large scale. The composting materials 
employed included straw, cornstalks, weeds, reeds from the marshes, leaves, 
sawdust, corncobs, and trash. They were mixed with swamp mud, ashes, salt, 
lime, cotton seed, or other fertilizers, in addition to the available animal manures.!8” 
In 1855 a North Carolina planter who worked a force of 34 hands wrote that 
during a single year he had gathered and applied to his fields 50,000 cartloads of 
compost.188 

A great technical improvement was the introduction of the use of plaster and 
clover as a preparation for wheat, which occurred about 1786 to 1790. The use 
spread rapidly in Virginia by reason of the zeal of Israel Janney and John Binns. 
The latter’s essay on the subject was probably widely read. The development 
of this practice had much to do with the continuance of wheat cultivation on the 
worn-out soils of Virginia. Thomas Jefferson gave Binns credit for restoring 
Loudoun County to prosperity and stopping emigration to the South.'89 Nu- 
merous experiments were made by Binns, John Taylor, and others in the use of 
plaster with various crops and in different methods of applying it.1%° It soon 
came to be generally employed in connection with clover by the better farmers in 
northern Virginia, western Maryland, and the upper Valley of Virginia. There 
is evidence that plaster and clover worked a great transformation in the agricul- 
ture of those areas. With the completion of the James River Canal cheap sup- 
plies of plaster also became available to farmers in the lower Valley. Even in 
eastern Virginia its use was promoted by a gradual cheapening of its cost. During 
the War of 1812 it sold wholesale at Fredericksburg, Virginia, for $11 to $11.50 
per ton, but about a decade after the close of the war it retailed commonly at 
$4.50 to $5.00.! Plaster seems to have been used successfully by a good 
many farmers in the coastal plain areas of Maryland,!* but in spite of numerous 
experiments it probably gained little foothold in the coastal plain of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, except on a few plantations along the lower James river. Farmers 
in those areas early developed a prejudice against it. Some believed gypsum 
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unsuited to saline atmosphere or to soils situated near salt water. In the early 
enthusiasm for gypsum, moreover, many applied it direct to various crops, 
instead of in connection with clover, with the result that they were disappointed.1% 

The use of lime, with which experiments had been made before the Revolution,}® 
was again introduced in lower Virginia as early as 1794, by Fielding Lewis.!% 
Experiments with it occurred in South Carolina as early as 1800.17 Neverthe- 
less, prior to Ruffin’s agitation, lime had not aroused the great enthusiasm that 
had arisen in connection with plaster. Some planters, however, particularly 
in eastern Maryland, made a practice of burning oyster shells and applying the 
lime to the fields. Later in the period the extensive limestone deposits of the 
Valley began to be manufactured and transported to middle Virginia, which did 
not possess abundant marl deposits.1%8 

Edmund Ruffin’s crusade awoke the farmers and planters of lower Virginia 
and Maryland to the possibilities of improving the poor upland soil by utilizing 
the extensive marl deposits. There were many scoffers and a great deal of inertia. 
Toward the close of the period he admitted that not one-twentieth of the culti- 
vated land in the Tidewater had been subjected to the ameliorative practices 
he advocated.'*° Nevertheless, a great deal of good was accomplished by Ruffin’s 
campaign. A large proportion of the more progressive farmers entered upon 
extensive marling operations,?°° and many dispirited farmers took on a new hope. 
The productiveness of many farms was trebled or quadrupled by the use of marl 
and clover, and lands in certain counties of the coastal plain increased in value 
more rapidly than near-by counties of the Piedmont, a result Ruffin attributed 
almost exclusively to the use of marl.2~ Ruffin’s campaign excited interest in 
marl in other States, and their geologists went to work to locate deposits of marl.2” 
Ruffin himself, as head of the agricultural survey of 1843, carried the gospel into 
South Carolina, where marl had been hitherto but little employed.2% He and ~ 
his successor, Tuomey, systematically surveyed the lime deposits of the State. 
Although a number of planters were induced to engage extensively in marling 
operations, Ruffin was compelled to admit that his preaching had little effect 
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in South Carolina.2** In eastern North Carolina marl had been tried as early 
as 1818, and in 1825 Professor Olmsted had called attention to the extensive marl 
deposits of the State. As late as 1847 there was said to be little use made of it,?” 
but in the late fifties much enthusiasm for marling developed.?% 

Probably the most extensively used fertilizer in the lower South was cotton 
seed, although many planters allowed the seed to be thrown away.” Cowpeas 
were the principal green manure of the lower South. Dr. M. W. Philips, Thomas 
Affleck, and other agricultural writers were unwearied in their insistence on the 
great benefits derived from plowing in cowpeas.?°® 

The era of commercial fertilizers began in the early forties, when a good deal 
of interest was attracted to ‘‘poudrette,”’ a patented fertilizer said to be made by 
a combination of refuse matter from the sewers and garbage heaps of large cities, 
mixed with animal charcoal, phosphate of lime, and other substances.?°? A 
greater interest in commercial fertilizers began with the introduction of guano, 
or Chilian nitrate, which began to be widely known after its introduction into 
England in 1841. A few bushels had been imported by John S. Skinner in 1824, 
but then attracted little attention.”° Early in the forties a cargo was landed 
at Baltimore. Soon the agricultural press was filled with accounts of the new 
fertilizer, and a guano mania developed. Fabulous stories were told of the enor- 
mous crops produced by its use, and to the owners of the exhausted lands of the 
old South it seemed that a new era had dawned.*"" Guano was found to increase 
yields largely on exhausted cotton fields and to make possible the utilization of 
the extensive areas of poor pine lands.?!2_ Its use in the lower South, however, 
did not become so general as in Maryland and Virginia.7!? The guano mania 
continued for several years. Imports reached a maximum of 163,662 tons in 
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1854; but thereafter its popularity declined rapidly,"* due partly to the high 
prices, which ranged from $45 to $65 a ton.2> Many farmers became convinced 
that it was too costly for profitable use on grain; others believed that it was 
merely a stimulant which hastened exhaustion, and also that it introduced weed 
seeds. There was much dissatisfaction because the sale of Peruvian guano was 
a monopoly of the Peruvian Government, and numerous memorials were sent 
to Congress and to State legislatures, urging regulation of the monopoly.”® 

The high price of guano stimulated discovery and invention. Numerous 
commercial fertilizers were introduced from various parts of the earth, and sold 
under the name of “guano.’’ Chemists were stimulated to provide substitutes. 
Many of these new fertilizers were fraudulent, leading to a demand for official 
inspection of fertilizers. In 1846 the Maryland legislature passed a law regulating 
the quality of commercial fertilizer—probably the first of a long series of similar 
enactments by the legislatures of the various Southern States.” In Virginia 
the early system of inspection was found so inefficient and corrupt that the State 
agricultural society urged repeal of the law.”* Many of the substitutes, however, 
were effective and cheaper than the original guano, and the interest in com- 
mercial fertilizers continued to increase.?!® 

Broadly speaking, interest in fertilization or in scientific field systems did 
not develop anywhere so long as fresh fertile land was locally available. This 
need, as already noted, had become recognized in Tidewater Virginia and Mary- 
land before the opening of the post colonial period. By the middle of the fourth 
decade interest in soil improvement was beginning to develop in the tobacco 
sections of middle Virginia, where most of the farmers had been content with 
manuring tobacco beds. Before the close of the period the region near Lynch- 
burg was complaining of soil exhaustion.”? The tidewater section of North 
Carolina became somewhat interested in fertilizers as a result of Edmund Ruffin’s 
campaign for marl, but systematic fertilization became more general about a 
decade later... In the rice and sea-island cotton region the colonial practice of 
clearing and exhausting land was continued until the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when planters were finding it necessary to employ marsh mud 
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and rice straw to restore fertility. In the case of sea-island cotton, manuring 
was long avoided because of the belief that a finer staple was produced on poor, 
sandy land than on exceptionally strong soils, but this prejudice was gradually 
overcome. For a long time no attempt was made in the sugar region of lower 
Louisiana to prevent the waste of the deep alluvial soil, but gradually, as we 
have noted, the planters were compelled to resort to plowing-in the trash of the 
cane fields and the employment of a system of.rotation that included cowpeas. 
The extensive employment of draft animals gave the sugar planters an additional 
source of fertilizer.24 As late as the beginning of the fifth decade there was but 
little tendency to rely on artificial fertilization in the cotton regions of upland 
South Carolina and Georgia,2 but that decade witnessed a great change. With 
soils largely exhausted and reserve lands used up, the planters, confronted with 
ruinously low cotton prices, were forced to turn largely to the employment of 
their labor force in the improvement of their lands by the application of composts, 
cotton seed, cowpeas, and guano. To some extent low prices stimulated similar 
practices in the States west of Georgia, but the inducement was far less strong, 
on account of the greater availability of fresh lands.”* As late as the beginning 
of the fifth decade there was said to be comparatively little interest in fertilizers 
in Kentucky beyond the hauling out of available manure. The best farmers, 
however, used clover in the rotation system.”” 


FIELD SYSTEMS 


Before the close of the eighteenth century the approved rotation systems ad- 
vocated by Arthur Young and other apostles of the new agriculture in England 
were well known to the Southern leaders of agricultural thought. It was recog- 
nized that crops differ in their demands on soil fertility, and that they can be 
made to complement one another: it was believed that tap-rooted and fibrous- 
rooted crops, and broad-leaved and narrow-leaved crops are thus complementary. 
The desirability of fallows in preparation for small grain was understood, and 
though bare fallows were used in parts of the North, Southern writers argued 
that tillage crops were preferable. John Taylor argued strongly the desirability 
of maize in preference to the English dependence on turnips, peas, or potatoes. 
Jefferson stressed the point that when soil is left bare the sun ‘‘absorbs the nu- 
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tritious juices of the earth.” The idea that certain plants, especially legumes, 
absorb fertility from the atmosphere and store it in the soil was accepted. It 
was also understood that a good rotation system should provide continuity of 
employment for the labor force and work stock, avoiding excessive peak demands. 
Before the end of the period it was recognized that crops develop toxins in the 
soil, which accumulate when the same crop is planted in succession.”® 

Individuals here and there had early formulated rotations in accordance with 
these theories. Washington and Jefferson, in contrast with Taylor, had both 
developed an aversion to corn, believing it an especially exhausting crop. About 
1792 Washington had a seven-year rotation. The first year was corn and potatoes 
in alternate hills, for both he and Jefferson believed potatoes improved the ground. 
The second year was wheat; third year, buckwheat, to be plowed in; fourth year, 
wheat; and the next three years clover.%° About two years later Jefferson, 
after discussions with John Taylor and others, also formulated a seven-year 
system. He began with wheat, followed by turnips in the same year, to be 
grazed by sheep—in deference to English ideas. The second year was corn and 
potatoes in alternate rows, followed by winter vetch to be used as fodder in 
spring or turned under; the third year was peas or potatoes, or both; the fourth, 
rye or wheat, with clover; the next two years clover, with vetch sowed in the 
autumn of the sixth year. The seventh year the vetch was plowed under, and 
in the spring buckwheat was sowed, to be plowed under in the Fall. 

The usual field systems, however, were determined less by theory than by 
existing economic conditions, reinforced by inertia and habit. In tobacco re- 
gions where a supply of virgin land remained, there prevailed the colonial system 
of clearing and planting tobacco for about three years, followed by wheat and 
corn continuously as long as the land would bring 5 or 6 bushels of wheat or 
10 or 12 bushels of corn. The land was then thrown out to be “‘rested”’ for ten 
or twelve years.2 The alternation of wheat and corn represented a concession 
to the ideal of rotation. After harvest wheat was grazed closely till spring. 
The first and most prevalent attempt at a rotation system with a view to con- 
serving the soil was the old three-field system. This consisted of corn, wheat, 
and rest—that is, for one year the field was left unplowed, and such vegetation 
as grew spontaneously was grazed by cattle and hogs.° In parts of eastern North 
Carolina and southeastern Virginia corn with cowpeas was grown continuously 
year after year. Sometimes a two-field system of corn and peas, followed by 
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oats, prevailed.4 On the Eastern Shore there was a similar two-field system, 
except that wheat frequently replaced the oats, and instead of cowpeas the Ma- 
gothy, or Eastern Shore, bean, which sprang up spontaneously after harvest, was 
relied on to maintain fertility.?® 

Two improvements over these crude systems came to be widely adopted by 
progressive farmers. In northern and western Virginia and Maryland the new 
three-field system, based on the use of gypsum, with clover in the third year, 
popularized by John Binns and Israel Janney, worked wonders in soil improve- 
ment.” John Taylor, as we have noted, became the enthusiastic apostle of 
rest without grazing, and converted many farmers to his creed. He developed 
a four-course rotation, consisting of corn, wheat, and two years of rest without 
grazing. While preferring plaster and clover instead of the two years of rest, 
he recognized that there were large areas too poor to grow clover, and many 
farmers who could not be induced to use calcareous fertilizers. The compara- 
tively small change over existing practices—the abandonment of grazing, and 
resting for two years instead of one—was an inducement to thousands of farmers 
to adopt Taylor’s system.”8” 

Before the publication of Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures few of the 
farmers of eastern Virginia had introduced clover into the rotation system, al- 
though a few were employing Taylor’s four-course system with two years of 
clover. Subsequently a number of rotations with clover were adopted. Tay- 
lor’s system was gradually abandoned because in two years of rest the fields 
became foul, and because the system involved too small a proportion of the arable 
land in crops. Many accepted the new three-field system of northern Virginia. 
Some of the good farmers on the alluvial lands of the lower James river developed 
a four-course system of corn, wheat, clover (not grazed or cut), and wheat. 
This system, however, was severely criticised. It was pointed out that in eastern 
Virginia corn was a more profitable market crop than wheat, while under this 
system only a fourth of the land was in corn, and that made to follow wheat in- 
stead of following clover, as in the three-field system; that the four-course system 
was costly on account of the necessity of fallowing wheat; and that the majority 
of the poor upland soils could not stand three grain crops in four years.?%8 

In western Maryland, Piedmont Virginia, and the Valley, the rotation systems 
tended to reflect the relatively greater adaptability of those areas to wheat, as 
compared with eastern Virginia. In addition to the new three-field system, 
some farmers employed Taylor’s four-course system with clover fallowed in the 
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Fall of the second year.¥® Others pursued a five-course rotation of wheat, corn, 
wheat, and two of clover. In order to avoid the three grain crops in succession, 
still others changed to the so-called Wickham rotation of corn, wheat, clover, 
wheat, clover. In parts of the northern Piedmont there was a six-field system 
of corn, wheat, clover for two years, wheat, and clover. This permitted corn 
and one of the crops of wheat to follow clover.™! 

When tobacco growing was finally developed into an integral part of a system 
of general farming instead of a one-crop system, it became the custom to have 
two rotations on the same farm, on account of the small acreage in tobacco. 
Ordinarily the two rotations were tobacco, wheat, clover for two years; and corm, 
wheat, and clover for two years.” In the bluegrass sections of Kentucky, 
when the primitive system of continuous cultivation was rapidly giving way 
about 1840 to the so-called “‘grazing system,” the exhausted soils were broken 
up and sown to rye or oats; after these were up, clover was sown among them. 
The small grain crop was pastured off, and subsequently the clover was pastured 
two years. If the land was greatly exhausted the clover was allowed to reseed 
itself and continue four years. At the end of the period of rest the clover lay 
was turned under deep and planted to corn for one to two years.™ 

In the upland cotton belt planters commonly followed the practice of planting 
cotton year after year in the same field. When nearly an equal amount of land 
was devoted to cotton and corn, the two crops were sometimes alternated, the 
latter frequently combined with cowpeas.%* According to Solon Robinson, 
“resting” was the only renovating process known to most planters. A preva- 
lent rotation system, commonly known as ‘‘the planters rotation,’ was cotton, 
corn, and small grain. Because of the small amount of land normally devoted 
to small grain it was not possible to make this a triennial rotation. Another 
rotation system was cotton, corn, and rest. 
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GENERAL FARM CROPS 


Corn, 811. Wheat, 816. Other Small Grain Crops, 820. Flax and Hemp, 820. Grasses 
and Legumes, 822. Fruit and Garden Products, 824. Miscellaneous Crops, 827. 


Throughout the ante bellum period the South was the leading agricultural 
region of what is now the United States. This was still true in 1860, according 
to the census, although the relative importance of the South had been declining 
for some years on account of the development of the Northwest. In 1860 the 
South comprised 29.5 per cent of the area of the United States,’ and 38.9 per 
cent of the total population. The section produced in 1859 practically all of 
the cotton, rice, and sugar grown in the United States, and 86.4 per cent of the 
tobacco. More than half the corn of the United States was produced in the 
South, 28.9 per cent of the wheat, 19.2 per cent of the oats, and 19.4 per cent of 
the rye. Barley comprised less than 5 per cent of the total, and the extensive 
areas of available grazing land eliminated the necessity of much attention to 
hay, of which less than 10 per cent was grown in the South. Ten per cent of 
the Irish potatoes and 94 per cent of the sweet potatoes were grown in this sec- 
tion. The South produced 87.1 per cent of the hemp, 36.8 per cent of the flax, 
17.7 per cent of the flax seed, and four fifths of the peas and beans. 

The per capita number of each of the principal classes of livestock was higher 
in the South than for the United States as a whole, and the same was true of 
the per capita acreage of all the general farm crops except the small grain crops 
and potatoes. (Table 31.) 

The border States produced by far the greater proportion of the general farm 
crops of the South. In 1859 the acreage of the border States in general farm 
crops was more than 80 per cent of the Southern total for all the general farm 
crops except corn, of which the border States reported nearly 63 per cent: peas 
and beans, nearly 29 per cent: and sweet potatoes, about 31 per cent. Prac- 
tically all the hemp, flax, and flax seed were produced in the border States. 


CORN 


Although in 1859 the fifteen Southern States, including Delaware, produced 
52 per cent of the corn of the United States, the section had lost ground since 
1839, when it produced over 65 per cent of the Nation’s corn crop. In 1839 
Tennessee was the leading corn-producing State in the Union, and Kentucky 
ranked second. By 1859 the same States ranked sixth and fifth respectively, 
while Missouri had advanced to third. Each of the Southern States, however, | 
showed a substantial increase in the production of corn between 1839 and 1859.2 

1 Kansas and Minnesota are included in the total. 

2See Appendix, Table 52. 
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Although the per capita production of corn in the South was 34 per cent 
more than for the entire Nation, comparatively little was exported to foreign 
countries. In the decade 1837 to 1846 exports from the entire United States 
amounted to only 6,360,359 bushels, as compared with 14,852,638 bushels in 
the decade 1790 to 1799. In the next decade, 1847 to 1856, however, exports 
suddenly increased to 76,193,561 bushels,? probably mostly from the Middle West, 
for the per capita production of the South in 1860 was only a bushel more than © 
it had been in 1840. 

_ Excepting the considerable shipments from the border States to the plantation 
regions of the lower South, most of the Southern corn was consumed in localities 
where produced. Practically all the lower South was either partly dependent 
on importation or raised little more than local requirements. The Great Valley 
and the piedmont section of Virginia and Maryland were too far from market to 
ship large quantities of corn, and required the greater part for fattening moun- 
tain cattle. The principal shipping areas, therefore, were eastern Virginia and 


TABLE 31.—Nwumber of livestock per capita and production of farm crops per capita, 1860* 


The United States The South 

per capita per capita 
Horsessasses;-ancdomul este. oa ai nrnronemynstator nena seen ers asia 0.24 =. 0.29 
Cattle, including dairy cattle and oxen.....................-... 0.81 1.05 
Sheépianidis wane ey cece erento acute ecar pons aah Png meses 1.78 DB De 
Bushels of wheat, rye, barley, and buckwheat................... 7.24 4.57 
Bushelstofco riety ei Pee eee ARN ON ehh eat a RUE PD 26.68 35.63 
Bushels of Irish and sweet potatoes..............----- e+ ee eee: 4.87 4.23 
BUNS OH NES aiaNGl INSANS. acocacccvccoognsovodaoogssogoudouan 0.48 0.98 


1 Derived by calculation from United States Census, 1860, Agriculture. 


parts of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri having access to market. Until 
the era of trunkline railways western producers were essentially dependent on 
the lower South for a market, for costs of transport to the eastern seaboard were 
excessive. In 1845, for instance, an Illinois farmer shipped 1,183 bushels of 
corn to Boston by way of the Mississippi river and ocean vessels. The corn 
sold on arrival for $628.25, but expenses of shipment were $563.55, of which 
$236.27 represented shipment to New Orleans.* 

From 1801 to 1860 inclusive the average annual price of corn at local points 
in Virginia was a fraction over 60 cents a bushel. (Table 50, Appendix.) Corn 
was higher than this average in every year from 1801 to 1822 inclusive, except 
in 1802, 1807, 1808, 1819, and 1820. Prices lower than the average prevailed 
from 1823 to 1831 inclusive, except for 1825 and 1830, when they were slightly 
above the average. The period 1832-1838 inclusive, most of it characterized by 
the feverish speculation culminating in the panic of 1837, was one of high prices. 
Then another period of low prices set in, continuing from 1839 to 1852 inclusive, 
except 1845 and 1846. In the period 1853 to 1860 prices were continuously 

3 United States, General Statement of Exports to Foreign Countries (Senate Report, 53 Cong., 2 sess., 
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above the average. In 1837 and 1839 prices of Western corn at New Orleans 
were higher than local Virginia prices. This may have been due to more exces- 
sive speculation and inflation in the Western States than in Virginia, but scat- 
tering quotations for the period 1821 to 1826 indicate that prices of corn ruled 
higher in New Orleans than in Virginia. On the other hand, from 1841 to 1860 
prices of corn at New Orleans were generally lower than local prices in Virginia. 
The probability is that prior to 1840 higher prices at New Orleans reflected the 
normal differential between prices in a central market and prices in regions of 
production many hundred miles distant; whereas, after about 1840 the rapid 
development of the prairies led to a much lower price level in the West than in 
the East. This new competition must have had a discouraging influence on the 
older corn producing regions of Kentucky and Tennessee, many of them less 
well adapted to corn production than the prairies and already suffering from 
impaired soil fertility. 

By the beginning of the post colonial period plows had largely superseded the 
hoe and hill methods in the planting of corn, except in the midst of stumps on 
newly cleared ground, but hoes were still largely used to supplement the plow 
in cultivation, frequently for as many as three hoeings. The majority continued 
to use the plow exclusively for horse cultivation, although at the beginning of the 
period Washington and other leading farmers were already employing harrows 
and cultivators.. A large proportion of the farmers also did not break up the 
entire field preparatory to planting, but merely prepared a ridge or “‘list”” by 
running narrow plows two or three times up and down the intended row, and 
sometimes once across if the corn was to be cross-checked. ‘The middles might 
afterwards be broken. There was an increasing tendency toward plowing the 
entire field.6 There was a difference of opinion and of practice as to the relative 
advantage of planting on ridges or on the flat. Farmers in the alluvial parts of 
the Tidewater preferred to plant in beds about 5 feet in width, to promote 
drainage. This method, associated with planting in the drill when cross-plowing 
was difficult without destroying the bed, necessitated a greater use of the hoe 
than was requisite where cross-plowing was possible.’ There was much discussion 
as to the relative advantages of cross-plowing as compared with planting in the 
drill. In part this was associated with a controversy over the question whether 
it was desirable to break the roots of the corn. There was an old and strongly 
held belief that breaking the roots was desirable, but gradually the more en- 
lightened opinion swung against the practice. The question of cross-checking 
versus drill husbandry was also connected with differences of opinion as to the 
proper distance for planting corn in the row and the proper distance of rows 
from one another. There was an increasing tendency to use the plow less in 
cultivation and rely more on harrows and cultivators, including skimmers, sweeps, 
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and scrapers, partly because these implements permitted shallow cultivation, 
and partly because of the great saving of labor. Many farmers, however, be- 
lieved in one deep cultivation in the early stages of the crop, subsequently fol- 
lowed by shallow cultivation. There was an increasing disposition to cross-check 
carefully in planting, and thus reduce the use of the hoe to a minimum. While 
these tendencies gained headway among the more progressive farmers, many 
remained wedded to the old ridge-and-furrow methods, especially in areas of 
the coastal plain where drainage was a problem and bedding was necessary.® 

‘There was an increasing recognition of the desirability of using plenty of seed 
and depending on thinning to reduce the crop to a stand, in accordance with the 
doggerel: 


“One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 
One for the cutworm 
And two to grow.” 


The number of stalks left to the hill varied from 1 to 3, according to the strength 
of the land, the distances of planting, and the views of the farmer.? Some 
believed in rolling the seed in plaster of Paris before planting. Others employed 
a coat of tar, believing that this would defeat the depredations of birds, or 
saltpetre to discourage the attacks of cutworms.!? Good planters carefully 
selected seed, and as early as 1817 preliminary testing for germination by plant- 
ing in warm manure was recommended." With the exception of tobacco the 
practice of manuring corn was more common than in the case of any other crop. 
Generally barnyard manure or cotton seed was applied to the hill or drill. In- 
stead of planting peas in the hill, it came to be customary to plant them in a 
furrow near the corn row or broadcast at the last plowing.” 

Pulling fodder continued to be an almost universal practice in the lower South, 
as well as in the most of eastern Virginia and Maryland, and the practice was 
followed by many of the early settlers of the Missouri valley. It was believed 
the dried blades contained more nourishment than an equal quantity of hay. 
An average day’s work was about 100 bundles per hand.'® There were many 


8 Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), pp- 
4-6, 45; Agricultural Museum, Il, 79; Southern Planter, II, 51; Farmers’ Register, 1, 560, 578; II, 15, 
466, 618; III, 497; V, 366; VIII, 279; X, 385; Southern Agriculturist, XI, 188; Taylor, J., Arator, 156- 
167; Allston, Essay on Sea Coast Crops, 19-21; Beatty, Essays on Practical Agriculture, 88-90; Farmer 
and Planter, IV, 70; Tennessee Farmer, I, 168. 

9 Southern Planter, 1, 22; V, 37, 65; Beatty, Essays on Practical Agriculture, 88; North Carolina 
Planter, III, 40. 

10 Southern Agriculturist, XII, 192; Dollar Farmer, III, 12, 152. 

1 Farmer and Planter, V, 300; Southern Plantier, III, 228; Farmer and Gardener, III, 212; Virginia 
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12 Southern Agriculturist, IV, 517; American Farmer, 1 series, XV (1833-4), pp. 307, 386; Southern 
Cultivator, I, 45; IV, 8; V, 103, 149; VI, 35, 39; VII, 100, 131, 139; VIII, 20, 35; XVI, 154; United 
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States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1847, p. 390; Agriculture, 1849, pp. 137, 148; 1850, pp. 261, 
349; 1853, pp. 7, 11; De Bow’s Review, VII, 442; Farmers’ Register, VI, 347; Bordley, Essays and Notes 
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protests against the practice. It was argued that the amount of labor required 
was excessive and that the pulling of the tender blades before the corn was ripe 
injured the crop. Some urged planting close in drills as a special forage crop." 
A number of experiments were carried on to determine the effect of pulling fodder 
and cutting off tops on yield of grain. Some of these experiments showed a 
shrinkage in yield, but one or two indicated no diminution.“ In extenuation it 
was argued the fodder was more nutritious when pulled green and that the rainy 
season occurred at the time cornstalks were ready to cut, making it difficult to 
cure them, whereas fodder was ordinarily pulled in “lay-by” time.1® 

In areas where fodder was pulled there were several methods for the subse- 
quent harvesting. Some snapped the ears from standing stalks, and either 
shucked them at the time or hauled them unshucked to the crib; others cut the 
stalks and shocked them, subsequently shucking the ears; still others hauled the 
stalks to the barn and carried on the shucking there. In northern and western 
Virginia and Maryland, and in the farming areas of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, the practice of cutting and shocking the entire stalk without pulling 
the fodder came to be widely practiced.17_ The crude method of shelling corn by 
beating it out with long poles on scaffolds made of rails was practiced by many 
farmers, but patent corn shellers were coming widely into use before the close 
of the period. Many preferred grinding corn and cobs together for feeding 
purposes.1® 

In the South white corn was generally preferred, although in commercial 
areas along the Atlantic coast some preferred yellow corn because it commanded 
a premium in Northern markets. The two principal types were “gourd seed’’ 
and flint, but a number of other varieties were popular. A widely advertised 
“Chinese tree corn” proved to be another of the “Munchausen puffs” for gulling 
credulous farmers.!9 

On virgin soils and rich bottom lands crops of 70 to 100 bushels or more per 
acre were sometimes obtained. In the early years of the fifth decade apparently 
well-authenticated instances of high yields by individual growers in Kentucky 
included the following: an average of 140 bushels per acre on a large field, 550 
bushels from 5 acres, 178 bushels from 14 acres, and two acres which respectively 
yielded 195 and 198% bushels of shelled corn, the acreage and product having 
been measured by members of the Jessamine County agricultural society. On 
the poor and depleted sandy lands of the coastal plain crops ranged from 8 to 15 
bushels. In the piedmont areas from Maryland to Georgia, and in the Great 


“Western Farm Journal, 1, 7; Southern Cultivator, V1, 133; XV, 201, 233; Farmers’ Register, II, 92. 
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Franklin Farmer, 11, 62, 154; III, 9; Carolina Planter (1840), p. 316; Southern Planter, XIX, 183; 
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Valley, good farmers made from 35 to 50 bushels. Much of the over-cropped 
upland of Georgia and the Carolinas would not bring more than 15 to 20 bushels. 
Good planters throughout the lower South counted on 25 to 30 bushels.?° 


WHEAT 


Early in the post colonial period corn gradually replaced wheat as the principal 
market crop of Tidewater Virginia. Some wheat was grown as a secondary 
crop in rotation systems, and in the rich alluvial lands of the river valleys con- 
tinued to be an important market crop, especially on large plantations in the 
valley of the lower James river, some of which contained thousands of acres 
in wheat. It continued to be the principal market crop in the northern part of 
the piedmont region, in the Valley, and in western Maryland. It was grown 
incidentally in the tobacco counties of middle Virginia.”" In all these areas its 
production was stimulated by the development of the clover and plaster hus- 
» bandry. In 1815 Baltimore exported 221,269 barrels of flour and in 1816, 
186,893 barrels.22 In 1842 the inspections of flour at Baltimore were equivalent 
to nearly 540,000 barrels. Richmond, Virginia, was another important mill- 
ing and export center, particularly for the South American trade. In 1834 the 
capacity of the mills of Richmond and vicinity was 500,000 barrels per annum.” 

After sufficient land was cleared, some wheat was grown in Kentucky, and the 
surplus sold in the markets of the lower South. It was the principal market 
crop of east Tennessee, which enjoyed a limited market for its flour in northern 
Alabama, and was grown in considerable quantities in the northern counties of 
Nashville Basin, but until the fifties this area did not produce enough for home 
consumption. ‘The extension of railway lines from the coast to Knoxville and 
the building of the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad made it possible to 
transport the grain to coastal cities that had hitherto imported from the North. 
About 1850 Charleston began to export this western wheat. The high prices of 
the Crimean War stimulated the production of wheat in Kentucky and in middle 
and west Tennessee. In 1857 it was estimated that the Tennessee crop had 
increased from 1,600,000 bushels, shown by the census for 1849, to 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 bushels.2® Because of the prevailing belief in the lower South that the 
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climate was not favorable to wheat and because of the superior economic advan- 
tages of cotton and corn, wheat was grown only for home consumption.”’ 

There is no indication of an appreciable increase from 1790 to 1840 in com- 
mercial production of wheat in the South, if we may judge by the exports from 
the country as a whole, which actually decreased, while the amount of flour 
exported remained about the same. After 1840, however, settlement of the 
Northwest and the opening of the British market resulted in a large expansion 
in wheat production. In 1839 and 1849 Virginia ranked fourth among the States 
in wheat production, and in 1859 fifth. In 1839 Kentucky was fifth and Ten- 
nessee sixth, but both States declined largely in their relative positions during 
the next two decades. The percentage of the wheat crop of the United States 
produced in the South decreased from 35.4 per cent in 1839 to 28.9 per cent in 
1859. In spite of this relative decline, however, there was an increase in wheat 
production in all Southern States except for a large decrease from 1839 to 1849 in 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, which was more than 
compensated by a very large increase during the next decade. Per capita pro- 


TaBLE 32.—Exports of wheat and wheat flour from the United States, by decades, 1790 to 18701 


Year Wheat Wheat flour Total value 
bushels barrels dollars 

1790-1799 5,357,190 7,085,690 

1800-1809 3,119,670 8,953,721 

1810-1819 1,330,359 7,447,057 

1820-1829 175,272 9,052,926 48,405 ,959 
1830-1839 781,415 8, 664,829 52,986,995 
1840-1849 14,243,705 19,071,576 120,110,558 
1850-1859 51,709,036 27,701 ,638 243 ,389 ,450 
1860-1869 187,686 309 30,360,781 472,550,849 


1 Brewer, Report on Cereal Production (United States Census, 1880, III, Agriculture), 87. 


duction in the slaveholding States increased from nearly three bushels in 1849 
to a little over four in 1859.78 

The movement of the local prices of wheat in Virginia during the first sixty 
years of the nineteenth century is shown in Table 51, Appendix. The average 
for the entire period is $1.14. Judged by the average, wheat was low from 1806 
to 1809 inclusive and for 1813 and 1814. It was continuously low during the 
sixteen years from 1819 to 1834 inclusive, except for 1828. Good prices ruled 
during the years 1835-1838 inclusive, the period of general inflation and specula- 
tion, but low prices prevailed again during the fourteen-year period 1839-1852 
inclusive, except for a slight increase above the average in 1841 and 1847. The 
last eight years were marked by high prices. Since trans-Allegheny wheat was 
generally manufactured into flour before shipment to New Orleans, a long series 
of wheat quotations is not available for that market. Consequently the move- 
ments of wheat prices must be judged from flour quotations. In general, average 
flour prices for New Orleans followed the larger fluctuations of local wheat 


27 Southern Cultivator, VI, 115; VII, 71, 137; United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1851, 
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prices in Virginia. ‘The average price of flour for the forty-four years from 1815 
to 1860 for which quotations are available was $5.88. On this basis, flour was 
very high from 1815 to 1820 inclusive. Prices were low for the entire period 
1821-1834 inclusive, with the exception of 1829. High prices ruled during the 
period 1835-1839 inclusive. Then followed a long period of low prices from 1840 
to 1853. Beginning in 1854, prices were high for several years. They were low 
again in 1858 and 1859, and about average in 1860. Thus high prices in the 
West were not as continuous during the last eight years as they were in Vir- 
ginia markets. 

In the early years it was customary to sow wheat in the midst of standing corn, 
which was later cut and carried by the laborers to the end of the row for shocking. 
Later, however, the custom gained favor of postponing sowing until after the corn 
was cut and shocked in the field.2® The more progressive farmers prepared their 
soil carefully with plow and harrow, but many made little preparation, scattering 
the seed on ground previously cultivated in corn. It was estimated by one writer 
that only about one fourth of the wheat raised in east Tennessee was sown on 
land previously prepared. Most of the farmers sowed broadcast, though drills 
were coming to be more widely employed. Some covered with the plow, while 
others used harrows or brushed the seed in. Here and there good farmers em- 
ployed rollers. The practice of sowing unduly small quantities, frequently not 
over three quarters of a bushel, was a matter of concern to agricultural reformers.*° 

In cradling, which became probably the most usual method of harvesting, 
agricultural reformers attempted to induce Virginia farmers to abandon the 
practice of having the cradler “handle” the wheat as it was cut—that is, catch 
the wheat in the left hand with each sweep of the cradle—and urged the adop- 
tion of the Northern method of laying it in a swath, to be gathered up by the 
rakers and binders. The average day’s cut was 24 acres per cradler. There 
were various methods of disposing of the wheat after cutting. Some bound the 
straw by hand and put it up in shocks; others put the green wheat first into stooks 
of 8 or 10 sheaves for a few days and then removed them to shocks of larger size. 
A large proportion of the farmers in eastern Virginia did not bind at all, but placed 
the wheat loose in small stacks. Later it was put in larger stacks or imme- 
diately threshed.# 

Early efforts were made to cope with various insect pests and diseases that 
injured the wheat. The Hessian fly was a source of great losses. About 1811 
a discovery was announced that the appearance of the fly could be prevented 
by soaking seed wheat in water at a temperature just below boiling. The ‘“‘rem- 

29 Bordley, Essays and Notes on Husbandry, 100, 105; Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House 
Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), p. 6; Farmers’ Register, I, 49; II, 612. 
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(Winchester, Va.), II, 17; Allardice, Agricultural Tour, 98; Southern Cultivator, IV, 17, 156; VIII, 85; 
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edy” probably proved unsatisfactory, for in 1839 it was proposed that the Mary- 
land legislature offer a reward of $50,000 for a method of eliminating losses from 
the fly. About 1854 farmers in northern Virginia were complaining of the rav- 
ages of the jointworm, and a convention was held at Warrenton, Virginia, to 
discuss methods of dealing with this pest, which threatened to compel the aban- 
donment of wheat in that region. The convention recommended early sowing, 
use of guano, and the burning of stubble and trash. Various attempts were 
made to deal with the problem of smut. Some endeavored to regulate the period 
of planting so that the crop might escape the disease. Others believed the trouble 
due to immature seed. Various remedies were tried, including dusting the seed 
with lime, soaking it in brine, washing in boiling water, and soaking in a solution 
of bluestone.*® There was also much trouble with rust. As early as 1844 this 
was associated with the prevalence of barberry bushes.* 

The prevalence of winter killing led to a number of experiments with spring 
wheat, some of it introduced from Tuscany. However, winter wheats continued 
to be principally employed.* Both white wheats and red wheats were grown, 
the former usually commanding a premium in the markets; and bearded and 
nonbearded types were employed. Rust and the ravages of the fly led to the 
introduction of many new varieties from abroad in an effort to find some that 
would escape damage, including Mediterranean wheats, and wheat from Poland, 
Australia, and California. Among the earliest types to attain popularity were 
the “purple straw” and “red bearded.” Some farmers liked white ‘“‘turkey wheat.” 
A number of the widely advertised varieties, however, belonged to the class of 
agricultural humbugs.* 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century Bordley declared that the 
average yield of wheat in the tidewater sections of Virginia and Maryland was 
only 6 bushels, and William Strickland estimated 5 to 6 bushels.2”7 Thirty years 
later one of the best farmers of the James River valley, on alluvial land and 
by employing clover fallows, estimated his average yield at only 12 bushels.** 
Strickland reported the average yield for the piedmont section at 7 bushels, and 
12 for the Valley.2® Numerous reports indicate that with the introduction of 
clover and plaster the yields in northern Virginia were largely increased, probably 
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averaging for good farmers 20 to 25 bushels. Crops of 30 to 40 bushels were 
frequently reported, but the general average for northern Virginia and the Valley 
was probably under 15 bushels.*® In the lower South yields were usually much 
smaller. Yields of 6 to 9 bushels were very common, while 15 bushels was con- 
sidered a very large crop. 


OTHER SMALL GRAIN CROPS 


The minor small grain crops also were grown to a far greater extent in the 
border States than in the lower South. Oats were produced in the coastal plain 
areas where land was too poor to permit wheat in the rotation. Throughout the 
farming regions they were grown as feed for horses. In the rice region, as 
already noted, they were sown every few years in the rice fields. In other parts 
of the lower South there was some tendency to sow winter oats to prevent erosion 
and provide pasturage. Both oats and rye were extensively grown in Ten- 
nessee to afford early spring pasture. Rye continued to be grown by the German 
farmers of western Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina as a bread grain 
and by many farmers for the manufacture of whisky. In Kentucky it came to 
be employed also for early spring pasture. Some buckwheat was grown by the 
German farmers of the Great Valley and in Missouri, but it was considered an ex- 
hausting crop, and precarious because of uneven ripening. Barley was raised here 
and there for malt. In Gloucester, and probably other tidewater counties of 
Virginia, it was long second only to corn, but in the thirties it had largely declined 
in importance.” (See Table 52, Appendix.) The small grains other than wheat, 
however, were not continuously important commodities of exportation from any 
large producing region of the South. Small quantities of oats were shipped 
from points in Kentucky and Missouri to the lower South, and some Kentucky 
rye was sold in the form of whisky.* 


FLAX AND HEMP 


At the close of the colonial period flax and hemp were of considerable impor- 
tance in the rural economy of the back-country farmers, and there was some 
commercial production. In 1791 about 3,000 hogsheads of flax seed were ex- 
ported from Wilmington, North Carolina.“ As late as 1819 hemp was said to 
be ‘“‘a great article of export” from Virginia to the Northern States. It was 
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raised for sale in upper South Carolina, especially between the Broad and Saluda 
rivers.° The extension of cotton, soil deterioration, and the increasing supply 
of cheap factory products led to a diminished reliance on the production of hemp 
and flax in the Southeastern States. 

Flax continued to be raised by backwoods farmers, but on account of the 
large amount of labor required for the preparation of the fiber it was produced 
commercially only for seed.“ As early as 1814 there were 28,902 gallons of lin- 
seed oil produced in Virginia, and 16,375 gallons in Maryland. Kentucky and 
North Carolina each produced about 5,000 gallons.*7 In 1849 the border States, 
including North Carolina and Tennessee, produced more than 60 per cent of the 
7,709,676 pounds raised in the United States. Kentucky was the leading State, 
and Virginia second. By 1859, however, the industry had declined greatly in 
all of the border States, with a product only a little more than one third the 
amount produced a decade earlier.*® 

As early as 1790 hemp was being grown in the rich limestone areas of Kentucky. 
By 1810 it was “becoming the grand staple of Kentucky,” and was being manu- 
factured in large quantities for export.*? Its production was probably greatly 
extended as a result of the unusually favorable prices from 1826 to 1828 inclu- 
sive, which averaged nearly $7 a hundred at Louisville, as compared with only 
$3.33 in the three years preceding 1826. In 1827 it was quoted for a short time 
as high as $14 a hundred. For several decades it was one of the principal market 
products of the bluegrass areas of Kentucky, and was extensively grown in middle 
Tennessee, where as late as about 1840 its importance was increasing.®° In the 
thirties the industry also became important in Missouri, where it was confined 
largely to the rich valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi, especially to Saline, 
Lafayette, Platte, and Pike counties.** In 1859 Kentucky and Missouri pro- 
duced more than three fourths of the 74,493 tons of hemp raised in the United 
States.2 Though hemp production continued to increase in the new lands of 
western Missouri, in the late forties and early fifties Kentucky planters began 
to abandon hemp in favor of wheat and other products. The hemp industry 
was afflicted with heavy competition from Russia and unsatisfactory and fluctu- 
ating prices. It is probable also that soil deterioration and the increasing 
scarcity of labor due to the Southwestern demand for slaves and emigration of 
labor to Texas and California were favorable to the adoption of the extensive 
industries of wheat growing and cattle raising in place of the more intensive 
industry. 
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Practically all the product of Kentucky and Tennessee was manufactured in 
the region of production into baling cloth and rope for the markets of the cotton 
States.4 All but a small fraction was dew-rotted and greatly inferior to the 
water-rotted Russian product, particularly for the manufacture of naval cordage. 
About 1822 a machine for cleaning hemp without the necessity of rotting had 
been advertised, but apparently not widely adopted. In the early forties 
there was a considerable agitation for purchase of American hemp by the Ameri- 
can navy, and a resolution to that effect was passed by Congress. Naval authori- 
ties believed that the American product would become satisfactory if planted 
closer and properly water-rotted. ‘There was a considerable agitation for the 
adoption of water-rotting. Many experiments were made with it, and there 
was undoubtedly some extension of the practice, but apparently it was found 
difficult to break down traditional methods.** 

Hemp was usually sown broadcast on newly broken bluegrass meadows. Al- 
though the richest land was required, a good many planters believed the crop 
not very exhausting.®’ It was long the practice to pull the hemp by hand, a 
laborious operation suitable for only the strongest slaves. Subsequently Ken- 
tucky planters adopted the practice of cutting close to the ground with a specially 
shaped hemp hook. A few used cradles, but there was a general prejudice 
against them for cutting hemp. Harvesting machines were beginning to be 
tried in the last years of the period.®® Breaking was a hand operation, with 
the old-fashioned hinged hemp break, and the average task per hand about 75 
or 80 pounds a day. As early as 1815 Thomas Jefferson had invented a power 
machine for breaking hemp, and others were developed later, but the hand process 
continued to be generally employed. Scotching was not usually performed when 
hemp was grown for market.*® 

The normal product per acre was about 600 pounds. In Jefferson’s time about 
3 acres were raised per hand, but in 1836 it was said that 9 or 10 acres per hand 
could be made, and the crop did not interfere very much with the working of corn. 
It was considered that it could be grown profitably at $5 a hundred pounds.*? 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 


About the close of the Revolutionary War mention is made of the shipment to 
Maryland of various kinds of grass seeds, including rye grass, burnet, red clover, 
white clover, rib-grass, and sainfoin.** In 1790 a Richmond paper contained 
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advertisements of Spanish broom seed, said to be excellent for improving washed 
or galled soils and to afford good shelter and winter browse for stock.” 

Among the grasses used for pasture or cut for hay during the later decades 
were red clover, bluegrass, bermuda, lucerne, various marsh grasses, cowpeas, 
wild rye grass, timothy, foxtail, wild oat grass, orchard grass, and herd’s grass, 
a term used for redtop. Various other grasses and legumes were tried from time 
to time, including rice grass, coco grass, meadow oat, or Peruvian grass, Russian 
feather grass, Egyptian millet, guinea grass, burnet, sainfoin, gama-grass, Hun- 
garian grass, crow foot, succory, chicory, broom grass, and lupines.® 

In the meadows and pastures of the border States the principal grasses were 
red clover, white clover, orchard grass, redtop, timothy, and winter rye, with blue 
grass in the limestone areas. On the Eastern Shore, the Magothy bean, as we have 
noted, entered largely into the farm economy, mainly as a fallow crop.“ In north- 
ern Virginia and the Valley some farmers continued the practice of irrigating mead- 
ows. When clover began to be more generally grown in lower Virginia, it was 
used mainly as a fallow crop, and but little hay was made. Indeed, it was said 
that few farmers in that region understood the art of making hay. Red clover 
was generally sown in the early spring on wheat or rye. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were dependent on the States north of the Ohio river for most of their 
seed, though agricultural reformers urged the importance of raising it at home. 
Some of the farmers in northern Virginia and Maryland preferred ‘‘sapling”’ 
(mammoth) clover.’? Bluegrass was the magical pasture grass of the limestone 
lands of the Valley, West Virginia, Kentucky, and the Nashville Basin. In some 
of these areas it was sown in the midst of woodlands.®8 

There were instances of the successful cultivation of clover in the lower South. 
In general, however, there was a firm belief among many planters that it was 
not favored by the climate or soils of that section, although it is probable failures 
were due in many instances to crude methods of sowing.*® There was also a 
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strong prejudice against bermuda grass, on account of the difficulty of eradicating 
it from cultivated fields. It was found particularly serviceable as a covering for 
embankments. . Agricultural reformers urged the desirability of bermuda as a 
pasture grass because of its resistance to drouth, and a few advocated it as a 
fallow crop. These arguments were not without their effect, and bermuda 
pastures began to be laid down in increasing numbers. Crab grass was another 
pest also largely used for pasturage, and sometimes for hay.”? With the exception 
of corn blades, the cowpea was the most widely employed forage crop in the lower 
South, as well as in southeastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina. Gradu- 
ally its merits, both as a forage crop and as a fertilizing crop, came to be more 
and more appreciated.”! Cowpeas were commonly sown in the cornfield, either 
after the second plowing or after the corn crop was laid by. Some recommended 
sowing them immediately after the harvesting of small grain, on account of their 
usefulness in crowding out weeds, shading the land, and opening up the soil. 
Oftentimes stock were pastured on the peas. The vines were also gathered for 
hay, but they were regarded as somewhat difficult to cure. Some planters con- 
sidered the curing was facilitated by sprinkling salt on the several layers, which 
were kept separate by rails or straw.” 


FRUIT AND GARDEN PRODUCTS 


There are indications that the devotion to cotton and the tendency to migrate 
to new lands were responsible for increasing neglect of orchard planting, so that 
there was less abundance of fruit than before the commercialism of the nineteenth 
century supplanted the self-sufficiency of the earlier time.”* Nevertheless, prior 
to 1850 there were some serious attempts to stimulate the successful practice 
of horticulture. 

From time to time the idea of developing an extensive vineyard industry, 
which had intrigued the minds of men in the colonial period, gave rise to the 
establishment of vineyards. Toward the close of the eighteenth century Benja- 
min Waring, of South Carolina, conducted experiments in viniculture near Co- 
lumbia.™ Early in the nineteenth century the United States Government made 
a special grant of land in Marengo County, Alabama, to a colony of refugees, 
most of whom were formerly attached to the cause of Napoleon. The condi- 
tions of the grant required the culture of the grape and the olive, but the enter- 
prise proved a dismal failure. About 1803 a Kentucky company undertook 
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the establishment of vineyards, under the direction of a native of Switzerland.” 
In the early years of the fourth decade M. Herbemont, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Messrs. Guignard and Maverick, of the same State, attempted to 
develop the wine industry. One Abraham Geiger was reported to have made 
6,500 gallons in a single year. Although their enterprises were not successful, 
they proved that failure was due to the attempt to cultivate foreign varieties 
rather than native varieties. About 1820 Major Adlum, of North Carolina, 
domesticated the Catawba grape, a native of that State, later successfully 
cultivated near Cincinnati by Mr. Longworth.’” Following in the footsteps 
of M. Herbemont but avoiding his mistakes, several other South Carolinians 
developed successful vineyards in the Aikin district. The most successful were 
A. de Caradeuc and Doctor McDonald. The former operated a vineyard of 17 
acres, and the latter, one of about 40 acres. Their success attracted a great 
deal of attention throughout the South and stimulated interest in horticulture. 
Other vineyards were started in the latter part of the fifth decade, but the war 
put an end to these enterprises.”® In the neighborhood of Hermann, Missouri, 
a colony of Germans developed a wine industry with an annual product of about 
100,000 gallons a year.”® 

Shortly before 1850 there began a revival of interest in fruit cultivation, which 
continued until the Civil War. Many planters set out new orchards for home 
use and began to consider the possibilities of commercial production. It was a 
period when there was much interest in the North in fruit growing, and new 
varieties were being introduced from different parts of the earth.®° In the South 
a considerable number of nurseries sprang up, and pomological societies were 
organized in many districts. Special efforts were made to develop native varie- 
ties and to introduce varieties adapted to Southern conditions. Experiments 
were conducted in the lower South with winter apples and pears, and the belief 
that the climate was not suitable for their production was declared to be without 
foundation.* 

There was some progress in commercial production. In the Carolinas the 
cultivation of fruit for the New York market was begun on a considerable scale. 
Large peach orchards were established on the several railroads leading to Savan- 
nah, Charleston, and Norfolk, and thousands of bushels were annually shipped 
to Northern markets. The adaptability of the Eastern Shore to peaches was 
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early recognized, and some development occurred.% About 1855 a peach farm 
in this region shipped 70,000 baskets to market. The advantages of the foothill 
country of Virginia and North Carolina for the production of apples were begin- 
ning to be known, and the superior qualities of the Albemarle pippin recognized.* 
The possibilities of strawberry production along the South Atlantic coast were 
also being explored.* 

From an early period, as we have noted, oranges had been grown in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, mainly for home consumption. In the late 
years of the eighteenth century frequent snows destroyed a large proportion of 
the trees along the South Carolina coast, as they had been destroyed from time 
to time during the colonial period. In the early years of the next century 
planters began to graft the sweet oranges on the hardy sour orange. In 1824 
it was stated that there were “no complete orange groves” in Florida, but that 
many people were establishing them ‘‘on a large scale.” In the late thirties a 
minute insect destroyed the orange groves of South Carolina and a few years 
later spread into Florida. About 1859 experiments in the raising of lemons 
were again being carried on in Florida.®* Planters along the Carolina-Georgia 
coast and the Gulf coast also produced figs and nectarines for home use, in addi- 
tion to the common orchard and garden fruits.*” 

Statistics of orchard products were not included in the census of 1860, but in 
1849 the value of orchard products of the South was $1,365,927, as compared with 
$7,723,186 for the United States. Missouri was the leading State. In the same 
year the South produced 44,252 gallons of wine, as compared with a total of 
221,249 for the entire United States.®8 

After the Revolutionary War there appears to have been an awakened interest 
in gardening, especially in eastern South Carolina. Ramsay remarked that 
although Charleston formerly imported cabbages, potatoes, onions, and other 
garden products, the interest in gardening had so greatly increased in the past 
twenty years that the markets of Charleston were being abundantly supplied 
with vegetables. A Mrs. Martha Logan reduced the knowledge she had acquired 
through long experience to a regular system, which she published under the title 
of The Gardener’s Kalendar. In Ramsay’s day this work was still largely regu- 
lating “‘the practice of gardens in and near Charleston.”*®® Another person who 
did much to promote gardening was Robert Squibb, who made a practice of col- 
lecting and circulating rare native products and published a manual on garden- 
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ing.*° About 1786 the French Government sent the distinguished botanist, 
Charles Michaux, to America to collect and experiment with various plants 
that might be useful to France. He established a botanical garden near Charles- 
ton, and for upwards of fifteen years was engaged in transplanting to it rare 
plants collected in various parts of the United States.” 

Rough and ready gardening for home consumption was practiced by the 
majority of farmers and planters of the border States, but absorption in cotton 
production led many planters in the lower South to neglect the raising of vege- 
tables. In 1828 a South Carolina paper declared that ‘‘a good garden was rather 
a rare sight on very many plantations.’”’? About 1829 vegetables were said to 
be too scarce and high for common use in Charleston, and the high prices stimu- 
lated “Yankee” importations by shiploads. A quarter of a century later, 
however, the situation had been reversed, for the depression of the forties 
revived interest in gardening. The markets of Charleston and Savannah were 
“pretty well supplied” with vegetables in winter, and a considerable trade had 
developed in the shipment of early vegetables, including Irish potatoes, to 
Northern cities. By the fourth decade farmers in the Norfolk area, as well as 
the lower counties of the Eastern Shore, were producing considerable quantities 
of watermelons and other truck crops for Northern markets. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROPS 


Irish potatoes were cultivated throughout the general farming regions of the 
border States for home use, and gradually gained in favor. They were raised for 
market only in the neighborhood of a few large cities, including Baltimore and 
Louisville, which shipped Irish potatoes to New Orleans, and in the South At- 
lantic trucking areas. 

Sweet potatoes were not an important market crop except in the Norfolk 
trucking area and the lower counties of the Eastern Shore, but they were raised 
for home use by a large proportion of the planters and farmers of the lower South. 
They were a principal food product in the eastern part of the Carolinas and 
Georgia and in the sandy lands of the Gulf coastal plain. They occupied fre- 
quently a paramount position in the diet of the poorer classes, being used for 
many purposes ranging from bread to beer. They were an important contribu- 
tion to the diet of slaves, and they were frequently employed to supplement 
corn in the fattening of stock. Crops of 400 to 600 bushels per acre were occa- 
sionally reported, and in one instance 1,000 bushels, but ordinary yields ranged 
from 100 to 200. Considerable study was given to the problem of preserving 
them. Some farmers constructed special sheds for the purpose, but the majority 
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banked them with a covering of straw, tan bark, or pine needles, topped 
with dirt.% 

Peanuts came to be a crop of considerable importance but mainly as feed for 
hogs and to furnish hay, rather than for sale. From the neighborhood of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, 80,000 to 100,000 bushels were exported to Northern 
markets. They were beginning to be raised for market along the Tennessee 
river, in west Tennessee. Before the Civil War the practice of raising peanuts 
for domestic use had spread throughout the Southern States. They were grown 
in the midst of corn; and hogs were turned in to fatten on the nuts. The vines 
were regarded as useful for soil improvement, as well as for hay.® 

An account of Southern crop production is not complete without taking note 
of the numerous crops that were tried without obtaining an important foothold. 
As in the colonial period, some of these experiments aroused a great deal of enthu- 
siasm and large expectations. One of the most notable instances was the attempt 
to introduce the production of silk, in spite of the earlier experience of Georgia 
and other Colonies. At various times during the post colonial period the idea 
of silk production was agitated, though with comparatively small influence.®*’ 
During the last half of the fourth decade a “craze” developed for the planting of 
the white and the Chinese mulberry (morus muliicaulis) and engaging in silk 
culture. It is doubtful if there has ever been so intense and extravagant an 
agricultural mania in the United States. The excitement started in the late 
years of the third decade in the North, promoted largely by Gideon B. Smith, 
of Baltimore. It was based on the old fallacy of a large product per acre, with- 
out due consideration to the labor involved. Soon the papers were full of 
accounts of remarkable returns per acre obtained by those who had undertaken 
the new industry. The public mind was worked up to a stage where a complete 
industrial revolution was looked for. A number of States competed in providing 
liberal subsidies to growers and in the establishment of silk factories. The 
Government of the United States issued a silk manual, which was widely circu- 
lated. Numbers of silk journals were established, and many silk societies sprang 
into existence.% 

About the middle of the fourth decade the Southern press began to spread 
the news of the great prospects of sudden riches through silk culture,®® and the 
excitement spread rapidly. Hundreds of thousands of mulberry trees were 
planted in the next few years. Silk companies were formed to plant mulberry 
orchards and raise silkworms. Southern mulberry nurseries were established 
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in several places, although large numbers of trees were purchased from the North. 
In 1839 a speculative mania in mulberry trees developed. By that time the 
demand so far exceeded the supply that trees were bought and sold speculatively 
for future delivery. Short-selling developed, and one man advertised the delivery 
of five million trees he did not yet own.!% Charlatans took advantage of the 
craze to sell fish roe for silkworm eggs.1% Cocooneries and silk factories were 
established in a number of Southern cities. The Georgia legislature voted 
bounties. Two silk journals and a number of silk societies aided in promoting 
the excitement.!% In the Fall of 1839 a sudden contraction of credit brought 
about a failure of the large dealers in mulberry trees, and very soon the small 
dealers became panic-stricken and threw their trees on the market at any price.1% 
Sanity began to return during the early years of the next decade, although some 
clung to the idea that silk could be profitably produced by the labor of super- 
annuated slaves and children.1% 

Another craze arose concerning ‘‘Chinese sugar cane,” or sorghum, the seed 
of which was brought to the United States in 1854. Almost immediately a 
great excitement arose, due to the exorbitant claims concerning the new dis- 
covery, particularly the belief that sugar could be produced from sorghum in 
all parts of the United States. By 1857 or 1858 the delusion was over. Unlike 
silk, however, sorghum became an important addition to the list of Southern 
products, the cane as feed for stock and the syrup as a cheap and welcome addi- 
tion to the diet of slaves. The Imphee, or African, sorghum cane was introduced 
just before the war, and largely displaced the Chinese variety.!™ 

At various times experiments were made in the cultivation of tea in South 
Carolina. The last experiment, about 1855, was declared a failure because, as 
it was explained, ‘“Wages are too high in this country. We cannot afford to 
pick, roll up, and dry any sort of leaves here for half a dollar per pound.’ 

Turnips, rutabagas, and sugar beets had their advocates for use in stock feed- 
ing, and the last named crop was urged as a staple for sugar production. The 
greater advantages of corn as a feed and rotation crop, the excessive labor re- 
quirements of the root crops, and the tendency for them to dry up during the 
long drouthy summers prevented them from being widely adopted.!° 
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Farmers’ Register, 1, 44-46; Farmer and Gardener, II, 273, 286. 

101 Southern Agriculturist, XII, 479. 

102 Farmers’ Register, IV, 127; V1, 451; VII, 202, 380; VIII, 36; Agriculturist, II, 40, 61; IV, 26; 
Southern Agriculturist, XII, 621; Franklin Farmer, 11, 358; 111, 2; Southern Silk Journal and Farmers’ 
Register, 1, 9; Journal of the American Silk Society and Rural Economist, 1, 1, 3; Farmer’s Book, or the 
Western Maryland Farmer, 1, 34; Carolina Planter (1840), pp. 89, 221. 

103 For a consecutive account of this episode, see the A griculiurist, LV, 146-148; Journal of the Ameri- 
can Silk Society and Rural Economist, I, 325. 

104 Southern Agriculturist, new series, III, 144; V, 28; Farmers’ Register, VI, 50, 465; VIII, 510; 
Carolina Planter (1840), p. 89. 

10 Kentucky State Agricultural Society, Report, 1856-1857, p. 287; Southern Cultivator, XV, 11, 21, 
120, 210; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX XV, 625; XXXVII, 772; United States Agricultural Society, 
Journal, V, 10; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 8; Hammond, H., 
“The Century in Agriculture,” in the Charleston News and Courier, Centennial ed., 1803-1903, p. 33. 

108 Southern Cultivator, XV, 156; Southern Agriculturist, I, pp. iv, 18. 

107 Franklin Farmer, III, 116, 123; Farmers’ Register, 11, 395-398; VII, 755-757; VIII, 360; X, 338; 
Southern Planter, 1, 25; V, 38; Southern Agriculturist, 111, 393; new series, I, 102. 
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In South Carolina the culture of indigo continued on a small scale in the Orange- 
burg district until the Civil War. It was said to be grown successfully on light 
sandy lands that would make but a small yield of cotton. In 1842 the total 
product of the district amounted to 35,936 pounds.’ A little was reported 
from Tennessee in the early years of that State. It was grown in backwoods 
areas for domestic use. Various unsuccessful attempts were made by agricul- 
tural reformers to revive the commercial industry."° 

Many other crops were tried out in different parts of the South. About 1819 
hops were grown in small quantities in South Carolina," probably a remnant 
of the earlier domestic production of beer. In the thirties the Maryland State 
geologist worked up considerable enthusiasm for the planting of palma Christi 
on the Eastern Shore, and a number of castor oil mills were established there. 
It was also tried in Elizabeth City County, Virginia."? Along the South Carolina 
coast, olive trees, some of them planted in the colonial period, continued to 
thrive for several decades, but they appear to have been largely destroyed by the 
unusually severe winter of 1835-36.1% Broom corn was at times an object of 
interest, and attention was turned from time to time to basket willows, madder, 
which in the early decades was grown sporadically for local use, and Jerusalem 
artichokes. 


108 Southern Agriculiurist, 1, 64; III, 566; Southern Cultivator, VIII, 20; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
XXVII, 754; De Bow’s Review, XII, 175; South Carolina, Geological Survey, Report (Tuomey, 1848), 
App., p. Xxxili. 

Pree ee Pedestrious Tour (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, VIII), 304. 

110 Southern Agriculturist, I, 64; Southern Cultivator, VI, 15; Dollar Farmer, I, 121. 

111 Warden, Account of the United States, II, 213, 446; Southern Agriculturist, 1X, 466. 

112 Farmers’ Register, Ll, 237; IV, 298. 

U3 Johnson, W., Nugae Georgicae, 27; Warden, Account of the United States, II, 446; Southern A gri- 
culturist, 1, 108; King, History and Culture of the Olive, 9-13, 17; Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 150. 

14 Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), June 6, 1827; Southern Planter, XI, 24; XX, 244; Farmer 
and Planter, XI, 179; North Carolina Chronicle or Fayetteville Gazette, Oct. 11, 1790; Mills, Statistics 
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NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK IN THE SOUTHERN STATES IN DIFFERENT PERIODS 


In 1860 animal husbandry, as measured by numbers of stock, was more impor- 
tant in the South than in all the rest of the United States. (See Appendix, 
Table 53.) The South contained one half the neat cattle of the United States, 
more than 60 per cent of the swine, nearly 45 per cent of the horses, 52 per cent 
of the oxen, nearly 90 per cent of the mules, nearly one third of the sheep, and 
more than one half the poultry measured by value. There was little commercial 
dairying, but the South contained 40 per cent of the dairy cows of the United 
States, produced 19.7 per cent of the butter, but only 1.2 per cent of the cheese.! 

In 1840 the seven border States? had over 68 per cent of the horses and mules 
in the South, exclusive of Texas. By 1860, however, the proportion had declined 
to less than 62 per cent. While every State in the South showed an increase in 
number of horses and mules during the twenty years, the rate of increase was 
much higher in the rapidly developing States of the lower South. The rapid 
expansion of the plantation system in Texas was reflected in a more than four- 
fold increase in horses and mules. In Virginia and Maryland there were con- 
siderable decreases from 1840 to 1850, somewhat more than offset by increases 
in the following decade. ; 

In 1840 the border States included approximately 53 per cent of all the cattle 
in the South. By 1860 the proportion had decreased slightly, and would have 
decreased still more but for the large gain of Missouri, where the number of 
cattle increased nearly threefold. In none of the other border States was there 
a notable increase, while Tennessee lost heavily. All the States of the lower 
South made substantial increases, except South Carolina, where the number 
increased considerably from 1840 to 1850, but, if we may believe the census, was 
smaller in 1860 than it had been in 1840. The increase was especially notable 
in the newly developed States, Florida and Arkansas. Texas, which did not 
enter the Union until after the census of 1840, showed a fourfold increase in 
number of cattle in the decade 1850 to 1860, and by the latter year had more 
than a fourth of the cattle of the South. 

In 1840 the border States had a much greater preponderance in number of 
swine, 66 per cent of the total for the South. By 1860, however, the percentage 

1 United States Census, 1860, Agriculture, 184. 

2 Including North Carolina and Tennessee. 
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had decreased to 57, excluding Texas. A large increase in Missouri and a sub- 
stantial increase in North Carolina were practically offset by large decreases 
in Virginia and Tennessee and a smaller decrease in Maryland, while the number 
in Kentucky was virtually the same in 1860 as in 1840.. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee a large increase from 1840 to 1850 was followed by a large decrease in the 
succeeding decade. On the other hand, there were large increases in number of 
swine in all the States of the lower South, the percentage of increase being espe- 
cially notable in Arkansas, Florida, and Louisiana. The number of swine in 
South Carolina decreased from 1850 to 1860, but not enough to offset the increase 
of the preceding decade. ‘The number of swine in Texas approximately doubled 
in the decade 1850 to 1860. (Appendix, Table 53.) 

In 1840 nearly 82 per cent of the sheep of the South were in the border States. 
During the next decade there was a considerable increase in every Southern State, 
except in Maryland. This general increase corresponded to a similar tendency 
throughout the Middle West, due to favorable prices for wool, and low prices of 
other agricultural products. In the lower South the agitation of agricultural 
reformers in favor of the sheep industry,’ combined with the low prices of cotton, 
resulted during the fifth decade in an increased interest in sheep raising. The 
increase was much more notable in the lower South than in the border States, 
except in the rapidly developing commonwealth of Missouri. After 1847 general 
conditions were less favorable to the industry in the Middle West, the border 
States of the South, and the eastern States of the lower South. Only in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana were the increases from 1850 to 1860 notable. There 
were small gains in Florida and Mississippi, but decreases in all the other States. 
The percentage in the border States decreased to 72.4. In Texas the number 
increased more than sevenfold in the decade 1850 to 1860. Just before the 
Civil War, however, sheep were beginning to command renewed attention in the 
piedmont section of Virginia.’ As in the colonial period, the dog nuisance con- 
tinued a serious handicap, for every Negro family and every poor white family 
had canine pets. There was agitation for legislation to deal with the nuisance, 
but legislators were exceedingly timid on this subject, and legislation was either 
lacking or generally ineffective. Moreover, there was a strong prejudice in 
the South against mutton, a prejudice that must have been widespread, judging 
from frequent references to it.7 Goats were kept in large numbers, and because 
of their greater hardihood they were even preferred in some cases to sheep. 


3 Prairie Farmer, VIII, 270; Southern Cultivator, V, 184; VI, 44; of. Wright, C. W., Wool Growing 
and the Tariff, 132-135. 

4 De Bow’s Review, XII, 584; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, Agriculture, 1850, pp. 
220, 233; 1854, pp. 55, 207; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XXXI, 762; Southern Planter, V, 35, 68; 
Southern Agriculturist, new series, V, 302; Wright, C. W., Wool Growing and the Tariff, 134, 144, 153-155; 
Valley Farmer (St. Louis), II, 10. 

5 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VIII, 274. 

6 Taylor, G., Voyage to North America, 229; Raynal, British Settlements and Trade in North America, 
137; Gilmer, G. R., First Settlers of Upper Georgia, 179; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 
1845, p. 1017; Agrculture, 1849, pp. 135, 161; Southern Agriculturist, Il, 223; Southern Cultivator, VI, 
2,44; Farmer and Planter, 11, 165; 111, 158; V, 301; XI, 87; Wright, C. W.,Wool Growing and the Tariff, 
135; The Arator, 11, 640; Southern Planter, XVI, 248; Alabama Session Laws, 1860, p. 45. 

T Southern Cultivator, VI, 66; United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1850, Agriculture, 233. 
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They furnished a convenient source of fresh meat in a region where there were 
few markets that justified the butchering of neat cattle.® 


TYPES OF LIVESTOCK HUSBANDRY IN VARIOUS REGIONS 


The livestock industry in the various parts of the South ranged from commer- 
cial herding on a large scale, through incidental herding for domestic uses and 
incidental animal husbandry as a phase of mixed farming, up to the highly spe- 
cialized and intensive methods of animal husbandry. 

While it is improbable that large-scale commercial herding was a stage in 
the evolution of every community as the tide of settlement moved westward, 
the running of stock on the open range as a phase of pioneer farming or the transi- 
tion stage between herding and farming® prevailed at some time in practically 
all parts of the South. Thus, we find reports of open range pasturing of stock 
in the pioneer stages of such widely separated regions as the lower Mississippi, 
the Valley of Virginia, the interior of Alabama and Georgia, Arkansas, the Mis- 
souri valley, and the bluegrass region of Kentucky.1° The prevalence of pioneer 
range conditions in the last mentioned region is emphasized by numerous adver- 
tisements of lost, strayed, or stolen stock in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century." One of these advertisements took the form of the following rhythmical 
complaint :# 


“Two Dollars good you may receive, 
If from my los you’ll me releive; 
An old black mare, and a bay foal, 
Which in last June have run or stolen, 
A blaze white face with white hind feet 
And when she trots she goes compleat. 
Fourteen hands high and twelve years old, 
The printer can my name unfold.” 


In addition to communities that temporarily witnessed the stage of herding, 
there were a number of areas where herding persisted throughout the ante bellum 
period. In the parishes of southwestern Louisiana, the herding industry, begun 
during the French occupation, continued the principal industry. Some of the 
larger owners annually branded 3,000 to 5,000 cattle. ‘The registration of brands 
was required by law. About 1850 it was declared of northern Florida :'4 


8 Olmsted, F. L., Journey in the Back Country, 225. 

9 See above, pp. 138, 200, 438. 

10 For example, see La Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 149; Warden, Account of the United States, III, 
16, 149; Pope, Tour, 49, 64; Mississippi, Agricultural and Geological Survey, Report (Wailes, 1854), 
p. 129; Buttrick, Voyages (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, VIII), 78; Buckingham, Slave States 
of America, I, 308; Evans, Pedestrious Tour (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, VIII), 330; Ashton, 
History of Shorthorns in Missouri (Mo., State Bd. of Agric., Monthly Bulletin, XXI, No. 11), p. 34. 

Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Aug. 2, 1790; June 18, 1791; July 14, 1792; Aug. 3, 1793; Aug. 15, 
22, Sept. 19, 1795; Aug. 27, 1796; Aug. 23, 1797; Aug. 29, 1798; Aug. 25, 1800. Particular single 
issues contained as high as thirty such notices. 

2 Tbid., Aug. 18, 1792. 

13 Claiborne, W. C. C., Official Letter Books, III, 371; Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, 181; De Coin, 
Cotton and Tobacco, 119; Niles’ Register, XIII, 38; Buckingham, Slave States of America, I, 308. 

4 Western Journal and Civilian, VI, 181; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XLI, 254. 
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“So numerous were the herds of cattle in Alachua before the war [probably the Semi- 
nole War] that from 7,000 to 10,000 could be seen grazing at once on Payne’s prairie; 
and there was a single grazier on the Wacasassa whose stock had increased in the course 
of a few years to the number of 3,000 without any other expense than that of herd- 
ing them.” 


There were large herds of cattle also in the marshes, coastal prairies, and pine 
forests of southern Alabama and Mississippi.™ In 1850 the annual production of 
cattle in that region was estimated at 1,000,000, generally sold at three or four 
years of age. In the past few years, however, the range had been impaired by 
overstocking. Considerable herding was practiced in wet lands and pine lands 
of the South Atlantic coastal plain, especially in the coastal flatwoods region of 
southeastern Georgia. As in the colonial period, a herding economy prevailed in 
certain islands along the coast of Virginia and North Carolina. About 1836 
the large herds of horses had been decreasing for several decades, but the islands 
were being employed also for raising work oxen.1® 

The cattle industry in Texas, the largest herding territory in the South, was 
of Mexican origin. The earliest American settlers quickly took advantage of 
the exceedingly favorable conditions, and in their hands the industry made rapid 
progress. Before the outbreak of the Civil War the advance of agriculture was 
driving the herding industry into the semiarid districts of western Texas. The 
California market developed in 1850; and the establishment of the Morgan line 
of steamers provided an outlet also to the New Orleans market. The first 
drives to Missouri were made in 1846.!” In the earlier years of the Republic 
of Texas numerous unbranded cattle ranged the prairies and were to be had 
for the taking; consequently it was easy to accumulate a large herd.18 The herd- 
ing of sheep for wool production was also beginning to develop on an extensive 
scale before the Civil War, assuming somewhat the character of a mania. It 
was soon found profitable to import native Mexican sheep and cross them with 
merino rams, and it is said that 250,000 Mexican sheep were brought into 
Texas in 1859.19 

The Appalachian Mountains, particularly the limestone areas, comprised an- 
other important cattle herding region. Because of the rough topography, diffi- 
culties of tending stock in timbered areas, the sporadic presence of small farmers, 
and the almost complete private appropriation of the land, herding was not on 
as extensive a scale as in Texas.?° 

18 Claiborne, J. F. H., A Trip through the Piney Woods (Miss. Hist. Soc., Publications, IX), 514. 

16 United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1850, Agriculture, 2600; De Bow’s Review, XIX, 611; 
White, G., Statistics of Georgia, 243, 595, 605; Farmers’ Register, III, 417, 419. 

17 United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, Agriculture, 1850, p. 189; 1853, p. 11; Cultivator, 
new series, IX, 79; Southern Cultivator, XV, 116; Gordon’s report on cattle, sheep, and swine, in United 
States Census, 1880, III, Agriculture, 11; Valley Farmer (St. Louis), X, 274; Olmsted, F. L., Journey 
through Texas, 63. 

18 United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, Agriculture, 1850, p. 216; 1851, p. 340; 1854, p. 20; 
1855, p. 26; Darby, Emigrant’s Guide, 76. 

19 United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, Agriculture, 1849, p. 244; 1851, pp. 340, 346; 1853, 
p. 46; 1854, p. 55; De Bow’s Review, XII, 584; Southern Cultivator, VII, 60, 97; Cultivator, new series, 
IX, 79; United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VII, 387; Valley Farmer (St. Louis), X, 215; 


XI, 309; Country Gentleman, XIII, 236, 284, 332; XV, 156. 
20 See below, p. 884. 
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There was a good deal of agitation from time to time for the development of 
sheep herding in Appalachia. About 1842 Adam Beatty was urging the utiliza- 
tion of the sparsely settled Kentucky mountains for sheep. ‘There were also 
advocates of the industry for the mountain districts of Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Virginia, and a few experiments on a large scale. About 1847, 
for instance, a company was formed in New York to establish a ranch for 120,000 
sheep on 100,000 acres in West Virginia. Even at that early date the advantages 
of Brooke County and adjacent territory, which later became an important wool 
producing region, were recognized.24 About 1860 one Henry More was said to 
have a sheep range of 25,000 acres in Webster County, West Virginia, for which 
he was importing a pair of shepherd dogs from Switzerland.” Apparently, 
however, difficulties due to wild animals, the hardships of herding in the woods, 
and the better adaptability of the area to cattle prevented the extensive develop- 
ment of sheep herding in Appalachia. 

There were certain regions where animal husbandry was carried on as an inci- 
dent of farming or planting, but largely by permitting stock to range in the woods 
and swamps with little supplemental feed, particularly the coastal plain areas 
of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, not naturally well adapted to the 
better pasture grasses. These areas, however, were compelled to depend on 
importation from Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee for a part of their 
supply of stock. John Taylor’s program of enclosing greatly restricted the 
range, confining stock mainly to woodlands and marshy areas. The usefulness 
of woodland range for hogs had been greatly impaired by the removal of mast- 
bearing trees. In 1818 it was reported that there were less pasture and less 
stock east of the Blue Ridge in Virginia than there had been thirty years earlier. 
The adoption of methods of improving land by clover fallow did not greatly 
enlarge the possibilities of livestock husbandry, for it was customary to plow 
under the clover either in the first or second year. The pulling of fodder and 
the use of wheat straw continued to be the principal reliance for forage as they 
had been in the colonial period.™ Since livestock were maintained primarily 
for manure and only incidentally for meat and milk for home use, and with prac- 
tically no effort to raise a surplus for market, there was but little attempt to 
improve their quality other than by a few enterprising planters. Except for 
riding and carriage horses, stock were given the most wretched care. In the 
last two or three decades, however, there were distinct signs of improvement. 

The coastal plain areas of Georgia and the Carolinas were handicapped by 

1 Dollar HOE II, 77-79; Southern Agriculturist, new series, V, 302; Farmer and Planter, V, 328; 
Tennessee Farmer, I, 90; White, G., Statistics of Georgia, 243, 505, 605; Buckingham, Slave States of 
America, II, 298; North Carolina Farmer, III, 209. 

22 United States Agricultural Society, J ournal, VIII, 274. For a detailed account of the favorable 
conditions for sheep herding in Amherst County, Virginia, see Southern Planter, V1, 67. 

*8 Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), pp. 10-12; 
Farmers’ Register, X, 388; American Farmer, 1 series, IX (1827-8), pp. 49, 347; United States, Patent 
Office, Annual Report, 1848, p. 474. 

24 Nicholas, Rotation of Crops (Society of Virginia for Promoting Agriculture, Memoirs), 108. See 
also Farmers’ Register, IV, 700; X, 257. 

% Tbid., I, 524; II, 658; IIL, 233, 238; VII, 383, 529; X, 120, 265, 339; Mitchell, Agricultural 
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an even greater scarcity of hay and pasture grasses, and by the fact that the 
energies of the planters were absorbed largely with the staple crops. As already 
noted, a large proportion of the planters did not keep even work stock, although 
this custom was changing in the later years of the period. The towns of the 
region were but inadequately supplied with milk and butter. Fish were largely 
relied on as food for slaves, supplemented by large importations of pork from the 
West. Rice straw, chaff, and corn blades furnished a roughage employed mainly 
for work oxen and a few milk cows, supplemented by cowpeas and sweet potatoes. 
Some grazing was afforded in marshes for cattle and hogs, and the pine woods 
were periodically burned to improve the carpet grass and other forage. The 
resources of the region were supplemented by imported hay. Some enthusiasts 
urged the advantages of the salt marshes as a range for sheep,2” apparently 
without regard to their liability to disease on wet lands. 

Most of the lands of the upland Cotton Belt were better adapted than the 
coastal plain to the growing of grasses, cereals, and forage crops. In their 
early stages of occupancy herders and pioneer farmers found an abundant range. 
Later, more mature methods of animal husbandry, involving the use of sup- 
plemental feeds and the provision of shelter, began to be developed by the farmers 
who settled central North Carolina, upper South Carolina, middle Georgia, 
and Alabama. In those areas favorably situated for production and sale of 
cotton, as well as in the tobacco region of western Kentucky and probably Ten- 
nessee, stock raising gradually declined until it was largely subordinate to other 
plantation operations. The animal husbandry of the typical cotton and tobacco 
plantation districts was limited to the raising of hogs for the bacon consumed by 
the slaves, a few cattle to supply milk and beef for the planter’s family, and 
occasionally a few sheep for mutton and for wool to manufacture into clothing 
for slaves.22 Even the grain growing areas of western South Carolina found 
it more profitable to sell their surplus to adjacent plantation areas than to 
feed it to stock in competition with Kentucky and Tennessee livestock.?® 
The practice of letting cattle shift for themselves in available woods, marshes, 
and old fields, supplemented by corn blades, straw, and a little corn, was very 
prevalent in the Cotton Belt. Peas, corn, and in sandy areas, peanuts, and occa- 
sionally root crops, were the main dependence for fattening hogs.*° 

In general, animal husbandry in the cotton plantation areas varied in extent 
according to the condition of the staple industry, increasing in periods of depres- 
sion and falling off when large profits were derived from the staple crop. The 
great majority of planters in the sugar region of Louisiana, the cotton region of 

27 Southern Agriculturist, VIII, 539-541; IX, 232; South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, Report 
(Ruffin, 1843), p. 83; Farmers’ Register, VIII, 358, 361, 521; Winyah and All Saints Agricultural Society, 
Reports submitted A pril 20, 1848, p. 17. 

8 Southern Agriculturist, XI, 131-133, 242; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, Agricul- 
ture, 1849, p. 161; 1850, p. 233; Southern Cultivator, ITI, 149; Kentucky State Agricultural Society, 
Report, 1856-1857, pp. 536, 544. 

29 Southern Agriculturist, new series, II, 2 

30 American Farmer, 1 series, XV ee p. 365; Southern Cultivator, I, 199; IV, 143; VI, 3; Culti- 
vator, V, 209; United States, Patent Office, Annual Reports, 1847, p. 376; 1948, Ds 476; Agriculture, 
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the Mississippi River Bottoms, and the Black Prairie of Alabama usually bought 
allora part of themeat consumed. Some areas in upper South Carolina and middle 
Georgia imported their horses and mules but raised their pork and beef. The 
growing need for manure was placing an additional emphasis on the keeping of 
livestock in that region. Many planters shaved the margin so closely in their 
efforts to produce a maximum cotton crop that low corn yields forced them to 
buy meat or to stint their Negroes.*! 

In western Maryland, northern and Piedmont Virginia, the Valley of Virginia, 
and the valleys of eastern Tennessee and parts of western North Carolina, the 
methods of animal husbandry were generally superior to those employed in 
the planting regions.” All of these areas, it is true, passed through the pioneer 
stage of indiscriminate herding in the woods. But in later decades these crude 
methods were largely displaced by greater care and more ample provision. 
Substantial barns were built and more attention devoted to improving breeds 
and pastures, and putting up hay for winter use.* 

The highest type of animal husbandry in the South prevailed in the Nashville 
Basin and the bluegrass areas of Kentucky, especially in the phosphatic lime- 
stone soils of the Inner Blue Grass. Lexington, Kentucky, became the most 
important market in the South or West for blooded stock. At times Kentucky 
breeders found it difficult to keep up with the continually expanding demand. 
Consequently prices ruled high, and large incomes and handsome fortunes were 
realized. The luxuriant bluegrass pastures were supplemented by the cultiva- 
tion of timothy and red clover, and of rye for winter and early spring pasture. 
Cattle were fattened for market on corn. It was a common practice to turn 
cattle and afterwards hogs into the rye, oats, and corn as a method of harvesting 
the grain.*® Swine and a few sheep were kept mainly as a means of cleaning up 
the waste of cattle feeding. Mules were raised largely from working mares, 
and the mule colts sold to farmers who specialized in fattening them. Kentuck- 
ians purchased hogs from Ohio and Indiana to be fattened on their clover, rye, 
and corn fields; and there was a class of farmers who specialized in the fattening 
of hogs. ‘The system of farming was gradually developed with a view to economy 
of labor. In 1840 farms containing 1,000 to 1,500 acres in pasture and cultiva- 
tion, maintaining 200 to 300 head of cattle and as many hogs, required only 
about 10 good hands.’” The nearest rival region to the Kentucky Blue Grass in 


31 Southern Cultivator, 11, 46; Southern A griculturist, III, 534; American Farmer, 1 series, IX (1827-8), 
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the production of fine stock was the Nashville Basin, where phosphatic limestone 
lands permitted rich pastures of bluegrass, clover, and timothy, and abundant 
grain crops. Systematic stock breeding was tending to displace the production 
of cotton and tobacco for market in the last few decades of the period. The 
farmers rivalled those of Kentucky in importing and improving breeds. In 
1841 an agricultural editor of Nashville declared, “It may be said without 
boasting, that we already have as fine blooded horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
as are to be found in America, or even Europe.’’® In the later decades of the 
period the better farming areas of Missouri, along the Missouri and upper Mis- 
sissippi, were rapidly replacing the early crude methods of livestock production 
by systematic types of husbandry. The rearing of mules for the Southern market 
had become an important industry before the Civil War, and St. Louis had be- 
come a large mule market.®*® 

It is probable that most of the farms and the larger plantations produced 
enough milk to supply the requirements of the white population. Some of the 
planters and practically all of the farmers made their own butter. Nevertheless, 
in 1857 a South Carolina paper asserted, ‘Good butter is indeed a luxury to 
almost every planter in the whole Southern country, and there is, perhaps, no 
one article of food that is more eagerly sought after.’#° It was not customary in 
the plantation areas to feed dairy products to slaves. The lack of local markets, 
the scarcity of ice, the superior profitableness of other methods of employing 
labor, and the comparatively few city markets were not favorable to develop- 
ment of commercial dairying.“1 In the neighborhood of the cities and larger 
towns there were some commercial dairy farms. In 1858 the dairies producing 
whole milk for the city of Louisville, Kentucky, were described as ‘‘probably as 
well conducted as any in the country,” but almost without exception managed 
by Swiss or German operatives.” About 1842 it was said that in eastern Vir- 
ginia there were hundreds of farmers owning from 500 to 800 acres who did not 
obtain more than enough milk and butter for their families. When the cattle- 
killing months of March and April came, which was “the pinching time of year 
for man and beast,” it was a lucky family that could get even half enough butter 
or milk.“ Nevertheless, there were not lacking individuals in the plantation 
areas who attempted to adopt more efficient methods.¥ 

From the Valley of Virginia some butter was shipped to eastern markets.® 
Nevertheless, a Richmond paper complained in 1843 of the scarcity of good 
butter, declaring that much of the butter brought to market “would hardly be 
thought good enough to grease a cart-wheel.”” In 1846 it was proposed to have 
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the Virginia legislature pass a bill for the inspection of butter, whereupon one of 
the members remarked that if the farmers “would keep the butter pot with the 
mouth downwards, so that the putrid fluid might drain from the butter, there 
would be no need of such an office. The bluegrass regions of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri were not large producers of butter for market, and attempts 
to stimulate greater attention to commercial production were futile.*” 

While cheese was made by many farmers in the colonial period, the develop- 
ment of commercial planting and farming generally led to abandonment of the 
industry and to increasing dependence on Northern sources of supply. Before 
the Civil War even the bluegrass areas of Kentucky and Missouri imported a 
large proportion of the cheese consumed. About 1847, however, numerous 
farmers of Fauquier County, in northern Virginia, were taking up cheese produc- 
tion for market.*® 

In short, while the South abounded in cattle, the reported production of dairy 
products was very small. A table based on census statistics shows that some of 
the Southern States, such as Texas and Florida, had far more cattle per capita 
than important dairy States like Vermont and New York, and in most of the 
Southern States cattle per capita were nearly or quite as numerous as in the 
Northern States. Yet the production of butter and cheese per capita in most of 
the Southern States was insignificant as compared with per capita production 
in the principal Northeastern States.4° Some of the border States produced 
from a half to two thirds as much butter per capita as the Northern States, but 
their relative production of cheese per capita was inconsiderable. 


MARKETS AND MARKETING 


After the colonial period the South ceased to rely largely on West Indian 
markets for the sale of livestock and livestock products. About the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Bordley observed:*° 


“Whilst the husbandmen of Ireland reckon on meat produced and exported, the 
husbandman of America is alert in cultivating and selling in the market, for exporta- 
tion, all the grain that can be produced from his labours and his attentions; but not 
a thought has he of raising mead for the foreign market: he sees that meat is produced 
and applied to domestic uses, and for supporting our seamen on their voyages;—any 
further he is inattentive to it.” 


These changes were probably due to the market restrictions and commercial 
difficulties which developed after the separation from England, the absorption 
of the South in cotton production, and the increase of domestic demand for live- 
stock. As the surplus-producing livestock areas were pushed farther to the west- 
ward there was a greater relative advantage in selling in the rapidly growing 
North Atlantic cities, the continually expanding plantation regions, and the 
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newly developing farming areas of the Northwest with their initial requirement 
for stock cattle and horses, rather than in maritime export markets. 

Large numbers of cattle from the Appalachian Mountains were driven into 
farming districts, such as the Valley of Virginia, the valleys of east Tennessee, 
and the piedmont sections of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, where 
they were sold to grain raising farmers who fattened them for market.5! The 
country about Newbern, North Carolina, was also a region for fattening cattle 
from the western and southern parts of that State. The mountain cattle 
were customarily purchased when three or four years of age, “roughed” through 
the first winter on cornstalks and wheat straw, fattened in the summer and fall 
on clover pasture and grain, and then driven to the markets of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. About 1850 some 2,000 head were driven from the mountains 
into Albemarle County alone. This constituted an economical way to market 
the corn of the piedmont areas.** 

A great many Kentucky, Tennessee, and other Western cattle, hogs, horses, 
and mules were driven directly to the consuming markets. They were concen- 
trated at Lexington and Paris in Kentucky, and Nashville and Knoxville in Ten- 
nessee, the latter being the important center for shipments to the southeastern 
planting regions and to western Georgia and Alabama. Large herds or droves 
moved along the Big Sandy, upper Ohio, James, and Potomac valleys to the 
markets of the North Atlantic States or of eastern Virginia, and in such numbers 
that before the Civil War some of the valleys on the lines of travel were suffering 
from soil exhaustion due to too exclusive production of grain for sale to drovers. 
Eastern Virginia bought western hogs, cattle, and mules in large numbers. 
About 1840 Petersburg was the center of a consuming region estimated to require 
15,000 hogs a year. In the years 1840 to 1843 inclusive the average annual 
numbers passing over Point Mountain, North Carolina, destined for South 
Carolina and eastern Georgia, were 4,804 horses and mules, 55,575 hogs, 3,236 
cattle, and 3,090 sheep.® In 1829 the number of stock passing the Cumberland 
Ford toll house were 4,214 horses, 2,005 mules, 51,041 hogs, 1,015 stall-fed cattle, 
and 303 sheep.*® In 1836 the movement of hogs alone from Kentucky was 
reported as 82,000 through Cumberland Gap, 60,000 on the Kanawha route, 
and 40,000 through Tennessee to Alabama and Georgia. About 1848 the hogs 
annually driven through Buford’s Gap numbered 60,000. It was estimated 
that the lower Mississippi markets took the equivalent of half the above total 
in the form of pickled pork,®* mainly shipped down the Mississippi. In the last 
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two decades of the period the driving of hogs and cattle began to be undermined 
considerably by the development of pork and beef packing establishments at 
such points as Louisville, Cincinnati, Nashville, and Gallatin, Tennessee, and 
by the development of railways and the shipment of larger quantities of packing- 
house products by river to the lower South. In addition to producing large 
quantities of barrelled pork and bacon, Kentucky became a center for the pro- 
duction of lard oil, which came to be widely used instead of sperm oil. The pork 
packing industry of Louisville increased from about 70,000 hogs slaughtered in 
1845 to over 253,803 in 1857.59 The shipment of barrelled pork and beef to New 
Orleans markets early became an important activity in the Missouri River region, 
and in 1841 the State legislature passed an inspection act. Along the principal 
rivers were extensive packing houses to which hogs were driven long distances. 
The Western trade also provided a considerable demand.” 

The driving of hogs and cattle came to be a specialized employment, with more 
or less standardized practices. The usual drove of cattle was described as 120 
head, attended by a manager on horseback and two footmen. One of the latter 
went ahead leading a steer. There were stations along the entire route where the 
drovers found taverns and where farmers supplied feed and grass lots. The road 
expenses for a drove of 100 cattle from Kentucky were about $1,500. The expense 
was somewhat less when the stock were fed on grass alone, but the loss in weight 
was as much as 15 per cent and quality was also considerably impaired. The 
ability of swine to stand the rigors of the long journeys was given much con- 
sideration in the discussions of the relative advantages of the respective breeds. 
Hogs were driven about 8 miles daily. It was estimated that about 24 bushels 
of corn daily, purchased along the route, was required to feed a thousand head. 
_ There were instances of droves of 5,000 head. Some of the feeding stations 
boasted of handling upwards of 150,000 head in a year.” 

In some of the receiving markets at the end of their long journey drovers some- 
times found themselves at serious disadvantage. In 1857 a drover writing in a 
Richmond, Virginia, paper declared that the livestock trade of that market was 
being reduced, to the advantage of Baltimore, because of the excesses of the 
dealers. A few prominent graziers were well paid, but ‘‘the mass of the smaller 
dealers, if they happen to meet a tight market, are literally skinned.” One 
hundred or two hundred cattle would glut the market, and the drover must either 
lie over a week or two and feed his cattle or sell at aloss. His assertion, however, 
was strongly denied by another writer, probably voicing the attitude of the 
buyers.” About 1828 similar complaints were made concerning the Charleston, 
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South Carolina, markets. The writer urged as a remedy the establishment of a 
public cattle market and slaughterhouse. About 1850 Thomas Affleck com- 
plained that hides worth many thousands of dollars were annually wasted for 
lack of market outlets.“ In 1837 it was said that there was no regular buyer of 
wool in Charleston, South Carolina.® In 1847 a convention of wool growers 
complained : 


“When farmers] get a little wool in the beginning of the season, it is common to 
wrap it in a blanket and carry it to the nearest little country town, where they are at 
the mercy of one or two speculators, who generally combine, and get for twenty-five 
cents what should sell for fifty.... Thus a low price is established at the beginning 
of the season, which affects the market through the residue of the year.” 


One of the most common methods of the dealers was ‘‘to get several leading pro- 
prietors to sell their wool at a certain inadequate price by giving them twenty 
times its worth for some other thing,” thus influencing other sellers. The inade- 
quacy of the distributive system also worked at times to the disadvantage of 
the consumers. In 1837 the city of Danville, Virginia, was complaining of an 
incomplete supply of hogs due to the failure of Western drovers to bring a suffi- 
cient number. The following year prices of beef in Baltimore were high as a 
result of a small supply, said to be partly due to drouth in Kentucky in the 
preceding summer and partly to a combination of Western drovers.®” 


FEEDING AND GENERAL CARE 


In many parts of the South the production of hay and the cultivation of pas- 
ture grasses occupied but a small place in agricultural economy, partly because 
of the large area available for pasturage of a sort, such as swamps, savannahs, 
bottom lands subject to overflow, and pine flats. The practice of keeping a 
reserve of land in the plantation for use after the cultivated land was exhausted 
provided considerable areas for stock; and deserted fields soon became covered 
with herbage.®* ‘The practice of annually burning over the range, introduced 
in the colonial period, had been carried as far west as Missouri, and was being 
employed by the early American pioneers of that State.®® The following descrip- 
tion of prevailing methods in eastern Virginia probably fits fairly closely much 
of the other plantation territory :” 


“Until a very few years past, scarcely anyone thought of feeding cows upon any 
other, than what one of our worthy members called ‘the bran and shuck system’. In- 
deed, there were not many who cared to provide bran; but it was generally thought that 
the offal of the small grain crops was all-sufficient for cattle... . 

“Their summer pasture is not always good. Indeed, the attention paid them during 
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seven or eight months of the year, is only to keep them out of mischief. Except this, 
and they are left pretty much to scuffle for themselves. Their winter keep consists 
of corn-tops, shucks and wheat straw.... In addition to this, some provide for their 
milch cows, very closely bolted bran, which, with a few cabbage leaves and turnips, 
if they happen to be on hand, will furnish a quantum sufficient of blue milk to get 
along with during winter.” 

An important source of discouragement to the development of artificial pas- 
tures was the continuance of the colonial fence laws requiring the fencing of fields 
against depredations of stock. In many neighborhoods public opinion was such 
that the plaintiff against depredations had little chance before a jury. In 1834 
a planter wrote, “The right of common created by the General Assembly, and 
so long enjoyed by the good people of this state, puts it out of the power of any 
farmer in this county to enclose a standing pasture.” 

During the thirties in Virginia and about a decade later in South Carolina 
an active campaign was waged by progressive planters against the old fence 
laws. The advocates of modification pointed out that conditions had radically 
changed since their original enactment, for livestock were no longer numerous, 
and crop farming was the predominant interest. Timber for fencing had become 
exceedingly scarce except for old-field pine, which was not durable, and many 
tracts of land were left uncultivated because of the burden of fencing it. The 
planter who desired improvement of stock or better pastures was put to the 
double expense of fencing in his own stock and fencing his crops against his neigh- 
bors. Fencing costs alone required from one third to one half the income from 
landed property.” There were persons who deliberately took advantage of the 
law to maintain large herds on the lands of others, and the half-starved animals 
were likely to break through almost any enclosure in pursuit of food. In 1835 
a petition was presented to the Virginia legislature for a change in the law. 
The legislature was confronted by the fact that in many parts of the State the 
original conditions that had justified the enactment of the fence laws still con- 
tinued. Although the large planters were the proponents of modifying the legal 
requirements, the more numerous small farmers benefited by the old arrange- 
ment. The legislative committee rejected the proposal for modification.” 
Through the efforts of Ruffin, however, some legislative relief was granted in 
two ways. A law was passed making the tidewaters of the James, Appomattox, 
and other streams lawful fences; and certain planters in Prince George and other 
Virginia counties formed voluntary associations, sometimes incorporated, to 
make their own fencing arrangements. This tendency toward local option in 
fencing was making some headway in parts of the South before the Civil War.” 

In the lower South farmers were discouraged from cultivating artificial grasses 
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by the fact that the hot midsummer sun and long drouths caused the grass to 
dry up. Many of the soils were not well adapted to the common pasture and 
meadow grasses. The great demand for labor in the production of staple crops 
also discouraged the making of extensive artificial pastures and meadows. A 
relative disadvantage of hay, as compared with the staple crops, was intensified 
by the fact that the labor-saving devices for putting up hay, particularly the 
mower, did not come into general use in the ante bellum period.” Some planters 
even deprecated the raising of grasses, believing corn blades a superior and more 
economical type of forage; but in 1833 an agricultural writer sadly remarked, 
“Tf our dwarfish ‘skin and bone’ cattle and horses, had a vote on that question, 
it would be decided otherwise.’’’”” In the coastal plain various marsh grasses 
were used for pasturage and sometimes cut for forage.” Crab grass, Johnson 
grass, and Bermuda grass were common. Sometimes sweet potato vines were 
cured for hay, as well as cowpeas and pea vines. Sugar-cane tops were employed 
for fodder in regions where cane was grown.” 

In the farming areas where stock were raised in large numbers for market, there 
was progress in the production of hay and the raising of artificial grasses for pas- 
turage.*° There was a great deal of discussion in the agricultural press as to 
the advisability of a more general use of root crops, as in Europe, especially for 
hogs and sheep, and some planters experimented with turnips, rutabagas, beets 
and mangel wurtzels.*t There was a tendency in some quarters toward the better 
preparation of feed, such as the chopping of straw, corn blades, and other fodder, 
the grinding of grain, and for hogs the boiling of pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and 
other root crops. Many, however, considered that these practices consumed 
more time than they were worth.” The practice of cutting and chopping up 
corn fodder was tried by some farmers; but efficient shredding machines were 
not available, and the practice was found extremely laborious. Soiling was not 
very common in the South although occasionally advocated by persons influenced 
by European practices. The practice of folding stock for the sake of the manure 
and hauling to the folds fodder and concentrates persisted in the older districts.* 

In the feeding of hogs there was a general tendency in the plantation areas to 
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let them run at large and pick up such mast and roots as they could find, with an 
occasional feeding of corn to keep them tame. Then they were penned and 
fattened on corn, with little or no supplementary forage crops. It was estimated 
that through exposure, theft, and other causes, from a half to two thirds of the 
total number were lost in the woods. The extravagant use of corn in fattening 
was also wasteful.® In the farming areas better methods were more generally 
used. In Kentucky bluegrass areas, for instance, a prevailing practice was to 
employ hogs during the winter to clean up after cattle in the feed lots at the rate 
of three hogs to each head of cattle. In the spring the hogs were turned on clover 
pasture and later permitted to glean the rye. When corn was ripe, they were 
driven into the corn fields or fed in a pen nearby:8* ‘There was a tendency to 
butcher hogs or sell for butchering at a later age and greater weight than is now 
considered desirable. A pork packer of the Kentucky-Ohio region, who had 
been in the business since 1820, declared his dislike of the exceedingly large hogs, 
several years old and weighing 400 to 600 pounds, which he was compelled to buy. 
Individual lots sometimes averaged 700 pounds, and individual animals were 
shown at fairs weighing up to 1,100.87 | 

Sheep were no exception to the general custom of allowing stock to shift for 
themselves. Even so good a farmer as John Beale Bordley, on his farm at Wye, 
Maryland, followed this practice. He gave them nothing even in winter except 
“a few corn blades, if snows happened to be so deep as to deprive them of their 
common pasture food, and some green food from tailings of small grain sown; 
and also a few—too few roots.”’ The merino mania led to greater interest in 
improved methods of care and feeding.®® 

Veterinary knowledge was exceedingly slight, reflecting the now outworn prac- 
tices and theories of the sister science of medicine. Thus, in 1835 it was advo- 
cated that calves be bled in the neck every third day in clear weather in order to 
make the veal white and also whenever they exhibited lack of appetite. It was 
considered important that this be done as near the middle of the day as possible.®? 

As early as 1850 insurance companies were advertising their willingness to 
insure livestock.°° However, this protection was probably rarely resorted to 
except for unusually valuable horses or breeding stock. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTEREST IN IMPROVED BREEDS 


The crude methods of caring for stock in plantation areas and regions that 
continued in the pioneer stages of husbandry resulted in continuance of the 
colonial degeneration in native breeds, already mentioned, which was frequently 
the subject of comment by travellers. Allowance should probably be made for 
the small average weight of cattle originally brought from the mother country. 
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The average dead weight of cattle at Smithfield market in 1710 was estimated by 
Gregory King at only 370 pounds, as compared with about 550 pounds in 1830. 
The representativeness of these estimates, however, has been questioned in a 
critical study of historical records of the dead weight of English cattle at various 
times, which indicates that the average size near the close of the eighteenth 
century was much nearer that of the present-day cattle of corresponding breeds 
and that the change since 1710 was much less than King’s estimate suggests.* 
About 1850 Doctor Lee, editor of the Southern Cultivator, wrote from Augusta, 
Georgia: ‘“Common cows nowhere give more than one or two quarts of milk at 
a milking. .. . Short commons have dwarfed them down to about one-third the 
size of northern cattle.” In 1856 it was stated that thirty years previously the 
average weight of “fine” beef cattle was not over 500 pounds per head, and prob- 
ably did not exceed 400 pounds. Three-year-old hogs did not weigh as much 
as those in 1856 which were only eighteen or twenty months of age. By 1840, 
however, many cows in the bluegrass areas of Kentucky had been brought to 
weigh 1,500 pounds. Improved cattle weighing 1,000 pounds and upwards 
were found in many counties. In 1854 the average weight of some 2,700 cattle 
received at the Richmond, Virginia, yards was estimated at 750 pounds.” 

Many farmers still believed that the native cattle, hogs, and sheep were best 
adapted to the conditions of the country because of their hardihood and ability 
to shift for themselves under the little care and severe conditions of woodland 
ranges. Even John Beale Bordley declared, “The common cow-kind of Maryland 
are valuable; as they are hardy, feed cheaply, yield milk of good quality and in 
quantities if housed and well kept in winter, are docile, laborious, and give a fine 
grained good meat, with a due proportion of tallow.”” He admitted their small 
size, but believed this due to poor care rather than to deficiencies of breed.% 
In the post colonial period one continues to find occasional references to “black 
cattle” as though they were the characteristic native cattle. In the French and 
Spanish settlements of southern and western Louisiana native stock were de- 
veloped which were called by various names, as “piney woods,” “swamp,” 
“Opelousas,” or ““Attakapas” cattle. They were brick-colored stock with “im- 
mense wide spreading horns,” and were said to be descendants of the original 
Spanish stock. They were probably the same stock as the long-horned Mexican 
cattle that made up the enormous herds of the Texas ranches. Some were unu- 
sually large; well adapted for draft purposes, but exceedingly poor milkers.°’ 
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To a considerable extent improvement in breeds came about through a series 
of manias, or crazes, for particular types or breeds. ‘The first notable craze 
was for merino sheep, which developed just before the War of 1812. While 
Pennsylvania was the center of activity, the mania extended into Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and even the Carolinas. Newspapers and agri- 
cultural papers were filled with articles on the subject, merino societies were 
formed, and public sheep shearings accompanied by auction sales became social 
occasions of moment. Breeding stock was the object of excessive speculation, 
and prices advanced to absurd heights. The mania died out after the close of 
the war.°® Another notable mania arose over Berkshire hogs, culminating about 
1840. The most exaggerated claims were made for them, particularly their 
reputed ability to endure with impunity the long drives to market. It was 
alleged that not a few leading articles and even editorials were arranged as sur- 
reptitious advertisements in the interest of the sellers of breeding stock. Noted 
breeders resorted to atrocious methods of “puffing” and deception, inferior 
specimens were sold as breeding stock, and even animals with little or no Berk- 
shire blood were purchased for Berkshires. The craze had collapsed by 1845, 
resulting in a violent reaction against the breed.®® Between 1830 and 1840 
interest in shorthorn cattle, which spread from Kentucky to Missouri and other 
Western States, also partook of the character of a craze.1°° The mania for trying 
unknown classes of livestock extended to camels, a number of which were im- 
ported into Texas and subsequently transferred to Alabama. For a time there 
was also a mania for Shanghai chickens.!" One of the unfortunate effects of these 
outbursts of enthusiasm was the tendency to fall back again into habits of indis- 
criminate breeding. In 1841 the Nashville A griculturist complained!” 


“Fine cattle have been imported into Middle Tennessee at least twenty years, 
and yet in some neighborhoods where they once existed, there is scarcely a trace of 
them to be seen. We well recollect farmers who four or five years ago, could boast of 
the fat Durhams they had purchased, but now the sound has hushed and you cannot 
find their superior blooded stock. . .. Their owners thought they would continue fat 
and fine ‘of course’, and therefore made no preparations to take care of them.” 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the example of Bakewell and other 
English breeders began to attract the attention of a few of the more enlightened 
Southern planters and to stimulate interest in improvement of breeds by impor- 
tation and selection. Maryland early took the lead, probably following the 
leadership of Pennsylvania. About the close of the eighteenth century Bordley 
declared that there was “a rage in America for large horses, large cattle, large 
sheep, Jarge hogs.” About the same time Richard Parkinson, an English 
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farmer, sailed for America with a view to becoming a tenant on one of Washing- 
ton’s farms. Parkinson brought with him a number of well-bred stock, including 
“the famous race-horses Phenomenon and Cardinal Puff, two blood stallions; 
ten blood mares, and four more blood stallions; a bull and a cow of the Roolright 
kind, a bull and a cow of the North Devon, a bull and a cow of the no-horned 
Yorkshire kind, a cow (with two calves, and in calf again) of the Holderness kind; 
and five boar and seven sow pigs, of four different kinds.” Eleven of the horses, 
including Phenomenon, died on the voyage, but the rest of the stock arrived 
safely.1¢¢ Parkinson found considerable interest and activity in Maryland in 
the importation and improvement of stock. General H. D. Gough had imported 
cattle from near York, in England, ‘‘something of the Tees-water kind,’”’ Chinese 
hogs, and broad-tailed Persian sheep. Gough, Holiday, General Ridgely, and 
others had sheep from the Cape of Good Hope. A Mr. O’Donnell had obtained 
a bull and two cows at a cost of £1,000 sterling. A Mr. Lloyd had imported a 
bull and two cows from Bakewell.’ 

The activity of Maryland and Pennsylvania in the development of improved 
breeds soon began to make itself felt in Virginia, where hitherto there had been 
little interest except in improvement of riding horses. In 1841 a prevalent breed 
of large cattle, with white backs, white faces, and frequently mottled with white 
in other parts of the body, generally known as Harding cattle, were said to be 
descended from stock imported by John Randolph some sixty years previously.'" 
A number of other Virginia planters had been active about the same period in 
introducing improved breeds. Colonel Archibald Cary, of Chesterfield County, 
introduced stock of the ‘“‘Old Shorthorn-Durham” breed. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century a Mr. Hylton imported a variety known as “Boyington 
stock,’ much approved on account of the large oxen.!1” About 1808 George 
W. P. Custis, of Arlington, was actively advertising a breed of sheep called the 
Arlington Improved, ‘derived from the best improvements at Mount Vernon, 
combining the intermixture of several very valuable species, and particularly 
an imported Persian sheep.’’!°* 


BREEDS OF CATTLE 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century an English bull was imported by 
Matthew Patton in the farming region along the south branch of the Potomac. 
The crossing of this animal with the native breeds resulted in a greatly improved 
strain. Animals of this “Patton stock”? were purchased by a Mr. Miller, of 
Augusta County, Virginia, who imported several other English bulls and also 
a number of short-horned cattle from Maryland, which were subsequently 
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crossed with the Patton stock. These strains exerted a great influence upon the 
cattle of western Virginia.' 

These events were of even greater significance through laying the foundation 
for the beginnings of improved cattle breeding in the bluegrass areas of Kentucky. 
A number of accounts differing slightly in details were subsequently published, 
but the following personal recollections, written in 1839 by Benjamin Harrison, 
of Woodford County, Kentucky, a grandson of Matthew Patton, are probably 
authentic :11° 


“The impression that Matthew Patton, Sr. was the first individual that brought 
blooded cattle to Kentucky, is incorrect. The facts are, that some two or three Mr. 
Pattons, the sons, and a Mr. Gay, the son-in-law of Matthew Patton, Sr., brought some 
half blooded English cattle (so called) a bull and some heifers, as early as 1785, or 
thereabouts, and settled near where Nicholasville in Jessamine county now stands. 
The cattle were from the stock of Matthew Patton, Sr., who then resided in Virginia. 
These cattle I never saw and know but little about. I have heard them spoken of as 
being large at that day and have always understood that they were the calves of a bull 
owned by Matthew Patton, Sr., which he purchased of Gough of Maryland, who was 
an importer of English cattle. I never saw that bull but have often heard my grand- 
father (Matthew Patton, Sr.) speak of him. He described him as being very large and 
of the Jong horned breed. Matthew Patton, Sr. emigrated to Kentucky, about the year 
1790, and brought with him some six or more cows, calves of the long horned bull 
before mentioned... . 

“About the year 1795, Matthew Patton, Sr. procured from the before-mentioned 
Gough, through his son, William Patton, a bull called Mars, and a heifer called Venice, 
both of which were sold by Gough as full brooded English cattle, but like the importa- 
tion of 1817, they had no other pedigree. The bull was a deep red, with a white face, 
of good size, of round full form, of more bone than the popular stock of the present 
day, his horns somewhat coarse. The heifer was a pure white except her ears which 
were red, of fine size, high form, short crumply horns turning downwards. She pro- 
duced two bull calves by Mars and died. One of these bulls was taken to the neigh- 
borhood of Chillicothe, Ohio, by Wm. Patton and the other to Jessamine county, Ky., 
by Roger Patton. Mars remained in the possession of Matthew Patton, Sr, until 
his death, in the year 1803.... The bull calves that he produced were nearly all per- 
mitted to run for breeders; consequently every person in a large section of the country, 
had an opportunity of breeding to half blooded bulls, which effected a great improve- 
ment in the stock of cattle in a large portion of Clarke county and a small portion of 
Bourbon county.... All the bull calves that were bred by Patton and his family, 
were sold to persons in all the different sections of this State and some to persons 
living in other States.... 

“Tn 1803, Daniel Harrison, (my father,) James Patton and James Gay, purchased of 
a Mr. Miller of Virginia, who was an importer of English cattle, a two year old bull, 
called Pluto, . . . Pluto was a dark red or brindle, and when full grown, was the largest 
bull I have ever seen, with an uncommonly small head and neck, light, short horns, 
very heavy fleshed, yet not carrying so much on the most desirable points as the 
fashionable stock of the present day, with small bone for an animal of his weight... . 
He was bred upon the cows produced by the Patton bull Mars, which produced stock 
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that has rarely been excelled in all the essential qualities of the cow kind. They were 
unquestionably the best milkers that have ever been in Kentucky, taken as a stock in 
the general, and but little inferior in point of form to the most approved stock of the 
present day, and of greater size.” 


It is probable that the native stock of the eastern border States were largely 
of Devon descent, having been obtained from the country adjacent to Plymouth, 
from which port so many of the early expeditions sailed. Early importations 
after the Revolutionary War appear to have given preference to long-horned 
cattle, probably also from the south of England. It is not certain that the Gough 
cattle were Devons, but this appears to have been the prevailing impression 
in Kentucky. 

The long-horned “Patton stock” were the reigning favorites of Kentucky 
breeders until 1817, a year notable in the history of Kentucky breeding. In 
that year Lewis Sanders, of Kentucky, imported a number of English cattle, 
comprising four short-horned bulls, four short-horned cows, two long-horned 
bulls, and two long-horned cows. From these and the Tegarden animals, short- 
horns, long famous as ‘“‘the importation of 1817,’’ sprang the notable breed of 
shorthorns, or Durhams. In the course of the next decade other importations 
of the same breed were made, either from the North or direct from England.!2 
In 1817 Henry Clay imported Herefords into Kentucky, and he and other stock 
raisers experimented with them extensively. By 1840, however, the shorthorns 
held almost undisputed sway, although many preferred a small mixture of Patton 
stock to increase size.1% 

Before the close of the ante bellum period many other important breeds 
found their way to the South, either by direct importation or by introduction 
from the North, including the Devon, Ayrshire, Holderness, Khaisi, Alderney, 
Galloway, Tuscan, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire breeds.14% Many planters be- 
lieved the Herefords and shorthorns unsuited to the poor pastures and lack of 
care characteristic of plantation regions. The Devons, though smaller, were 
the most generally favored of the imported breeds in the lower South and in 
many parts of the border States, because of their hardihood and general utility 
as draft animals, milkers, and beef cattle. Some planters preferred Ayrshires 
and Tuscans for similar reasons.1!6 


BREEDING OF HORSES AND MULES 


The passionate interest in fine horses had resulted in importations of many 
fine strains of riding and carriage horses during the colonial period. In 1835 it 
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was stated that the best English blood had been “most diligently and purely 
preserved in the Southern States. The celebrated Shark, the best horse of his 
day, and equalled by few at any time, was the sire of the best Virginian horses.” "” 
The Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 greatly stimulated the demand 
for fine riding horses. In 1815 good saddle horses in Virginia sold for $150 to 
$200, some of the best had brought $500 to $600, a pair of good carriage horses 
$400 to $500, and some $700 to $800. Fine race horses had sold for $2,000 to 
$3,000, and stud horses for $1,000 to $6,000. There was one animal bred in the 
State, Florizell by name, valued at $10,000.48 In 1818 the Albemarle Agricul- 
tural Society appointed a committee to import a horse of the best Spanish 
blood.4® It is probable, however, that gradually interest in horse breeding slack- 
ened somewhat in the older Southern States. In the Carolinas and Georgia 
planters became more and more absorbed in the production of the staples. About 
1845 an agricultural writer declared :!?° 


“In Eastern Virginia we are now raising no horses at all, and this country, which 
from soil and climate has been demonstrated to be the ‘race horse region’, is now supplied 
with a heavy coarse, ungainly animal, the product of other climes.” 


The opportunity for the profitable breeding of draft horses and mules was 
seized by the alert breeders of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, who were 
quick to realize the value of their excellent bluegrass pastures for raising all 
classes of horses.!2! In 1840 a Kentucky editor, speaking of a forthcoming 
stallion show in that State, declared, ‘“We think no part of the Union can vie 
with us, from the high mettled racer to the seventeen-hands-high ‘sod breaker.’ ’”!” 
There were also many fine stallions of various classes in Tennessee.” In the 
later decades of the period some improvement of the common stock of the lower 
South was effected by the importation of fine stallions from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the North.™4 

There were but few mules in the South until after the Revolutionary War. 
Farmers and planters had been prejudiced against them because of their inferior 
quality. The turning point came in the gift by the King of Spain to President 
Washington of two Spanish jacks, only one of which survived the voyage. Wash- 
ington also received a gift of a Maltese jack and two jennets from Lafayette. 
The Spanish jack was adapted to heavy draft service, and the Maltese animals 
to the saddle or light carriages. Washington was assiduous in crossing the two 
imported types and in employing them to improve the quality of the native 
stock. He soon “produced such superb mules that the country was all agog to 
breed some of the same sort, and they soon became quite common.”’! 
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The use of mules gradually spread. David Rogerson Williams claimed to 
have been the first to introduce mules, as late as 1804, for field work in South 
Carolina.1° It gradually became a widely held opinion of Southern farmers and 
planters that mules were preferable to horses for field work. It was thought 
that mules required less grain than horses when working, and could subsist to 
better advantage merely on roughage when not working, that they matured 
earlier, were much hardier under careless treatment by Negroes, less likely to 
become frightened, less liable to disease, would attain a greater average age, 
and would tread down less corn and cotton in cultivation.” They were readily 
adopted by the planters of the Southwest, and the demand soon provided a profit- 
able outlet at fancy prices for the breeders of Kentucky, Tennessee, and later 
Missouri.”® In the last few decades the South Atlantic States also became an 
important market.!29 

The planters of the western border States seized the opportunity thus afforded. 
The importation of a Maltese jennet into Kentucky by Henry Clay in 1827 was 
followed in 1832 by importation of a jack. The Kentucky strain was further 
improved by the blood of the imported jack Mammoth and the remarkable 
jack Warrior, brought from Maryland. The mule industry in Missouri probably 
began with the importation of mules from New Mexico after the beginning of 
the Sante Fe trade in 1821. As early as 1838 two Maltese jacks were imported 
via New Orleans. In a few years Missouri breeders were competing strongly 
for the trade of the lower South.12° 

Oxen were highly esteemed by many for somewhat similar reasons that mules 
were preferred to horses. President James Madison was early an enthusiastic 
advocate of oxen, emphasizing their ability to subsist largely on roughage.?*! 
It was claimed also that the first cost was frequently not more than one fifth 
that of horses, and that after working oxen for five or six years it was possible 
to fatten them for butchering. Some objected that they were less tractable 
than horses, did not bear heat so well, were less adapted to the single plow in 
cultivating, and less useful in hauling produce.!” It is probable that oxen were 
more generally employed in the Appalachian highlands and the older plantation 
regions than in the newer commercial farming and planting regions. 
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BREEDS OF HOGS, SHEEP, AND GOATS 


The common hogs of the South were of the nondescript breed that resulted 
from the innumerable and indiscriminate mixtures of original introductions. 
These native hogs were locally known as “land-pikes”’ and “razor backs””—terms 
that aptly describe their qualities. Many improved breeds were introduced 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Importations from the North 
or from Europe include the Berkshire, Bedford, Barnitz, Hampshire, White 
Berkshire, Byfield, Mackey, Neapolitan, Suffolk, Lincoln, Chester, Essex (some- 
times called Skinner after John S. Skinner, who introduced them), China, Russia, 
Woburn (sometimes called Bedford), Calcutta, Guinea, Portuguese, and Irish 
Graziers. The Berkshires and Irish Graziers were apparently in greatest favor.1* 

The Saxon merino, Spanish merino, Cotswold, Leicester (Bakewell or Dishley), 
and Southdown breeds of sheep were introduced in the South. In 1859 Colonel 
Miles of the army sent two Navajo rams from New Mexico to the newly organized 
agricultural college of Maryland. After the passing of the merino craze, the 
Southdowns seem to have become generally preferred, as the principal need of 
the South was for mutton. Native sheep, because of their hardihood, were 
preferred by many.*® However, their wool was coarse and commanded rela- 
tively low prices. In the forties a wool factory in Virginia, manufacturing 
flannels, was compelled to purchase wool in England and the North. 

In 1849 Dr. J. B. Davis, of Columbia, South Carolina, imported a number 
of Cashmere goats. Their number multiplied, and they were widely distributed 
throughout the South.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF BREEDS IN VARIOUS REGIONS 


The extent of activity in improvement of breeds differed greatly as between 
various parts of the South. After about 1830 the bluegrass region of Kentucky 
became the center of greatest activity in the introduction and development of 
fine breeds, and agents were sent annually to England to procure the best speci- 
mens.#8 In 1838, describing the Jefferson County fair, the Louisville Journal 
declared, ‘‘We were astonished to see the number of blooded cattle at the exhibi- 
tion—some as fine animals as can be found any where.”’89 About the same time 
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Captain Frederick Marryat saw at the Lexington fair a fine jack, Warrior 
by name, sold for $5,000. A two-year-old jack was priced at $3,000. He was 
told that by the importation of fine Spanish jacks the height of the best grade of 
Kentucky mules had increased from 14 to 16 hands.'#° In addition to his impor- 
tations of Hereford cattle, Henry Clay was active in bringing in shorthorn cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, and asses from Italy; and his son, Henry Clay, Junior, imported 
from England fine shorthorn cattle, besides blooded mares, jacks, and jennets.'*! 
In 1857 the county agricultural associations of Mason and Bracken counties 
expended $14,000 in importing from England twenty cattle and the fine coach 
horse, Lord Ragland. One of the most active importers and breeders was 
Robert A. Alexander, of Woodford County, whose farm contained 2,700 acres 
stocked with 188 head of fine cattle, 59 of them imported from England. For 
one animal he had paid $4,525, for another $3,050, and for another $2,200.18 
In 1852 several gentlemen in Fayette, Bourbon, and Woodford counties sent 
three of their members to England with instructions to “‘buy the very best 
cattle, horses, and sheep which money could procure.” There were numerous 
instances of individual cows, bulls, and horses selling for thousands of dollars.“ 
The large number of pedigreed stock in the State called for some method of sys- 
tematic registration. For some years the Franklin Farmer systematically pub- 
lished data on pedigreed stock, and about 1838, steps were taken to publish 
a herd book for Kentucky.!* 

Middle Tennessee was the only other region that approached the bluegrass 
region of Kentucky in the importation of fine stock and in selective breeding. 
Lists of prizes and pedigrees offered at fairs testify to the great number and 
variety of fine stock. Sumner County was notable for the presence of Leviathan, 
the most popular draft stallion in America. Doctor Shelby, of Nashville, im- 
ported the famous Berkshire boar Ne Plus Ultra. Middle Tennessee boasted 
the fine Durham bull Frederic, the peerless Sam Patch, and the stallion Bel- 
shazzar, second only to Leviathan in popularity.’ Mark Cockrill, of Davidson 
County, won the prize at the London, England, world’s fair for the finest speci- 
men of Saxony sheep. He imported fine specimens from the best flocks in the 
world, crossing the Saxony sheep with the Bakewell (Dishley or Leicester) to 
produce larger sheep with more abundant and finer wool. Cockrill maintained 
a farm near Nashville of about 5,000 acres, mostly pasture, on which were main- 
tained some 2,300 head of sheep and about 700 horses, mules, and cattle.!” 
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Another of the livestock barons, L. J. Polk, specialized in race horses. On his 
farm in Maury County he had many fine stallions and mares imported from 
England or bred on his estate. A visitor in 1841 declared that there was “‘such 
a managery of blooded stock as were rarely ever beheld before.’’!48 

Although the medium for the earliest introduction of improved stock into 
Kentucky, Virginia failed to keep up with her daughter State in the breeding of 
fine stock. R. K. Meade, whose activity in the upper Shenandoah valley in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century exercised considerable influence 
toward improving the stock of that region, was notable for his fine Durham cattle, 
the progenitors of which were obtained from Pennsylvania. Meade crossed 
them on native stock selected for high milk production. He also enjoyed a 
reputation for Bedford hogs and fine sheep, including purebred Bakewells which 
he crossed with merinos and probably also with Saxons with a view to improving 
the wool. Asa result of the activity of Meade and other breeders cattle of good 
quality were scattered through various parts of the Valley and western Vir- 
ginia.4° In eastern Virginia Edmund F. Noel, of Essex County, was early 
notable for zeal in improving breeds of stock. In 1825 he purchased some Devons, 
imported in 1817 by Messrs. Patterson and Caton, of Baltimore, which he em- 
ployed to cross with the native breed. Three years later he obtained some of 
Colonel Powel’s Durhams, and he also tried Bakewell and Southdown sheep 
and Barnitz and Berkshire hogs.1%° In the late thirties the influence of Ruffin’s 
Farmers’ Register and of agricultural societies induced a greater activity on the part 
of some of the better planters to improve their livestock, and at the stock fairs 
there was brought together a considerable variety of good breeds.¥! In 1845 
A. W. Nolting, near Richmond, had imported a fine flock of sheep, and a Mr. Lit- 
tle had a flock of Guadeloupe and Paular merinos. About this period some fine 
specimens of sheep were imported from Holstein, and a few years later Colonel 
Ware won a premium at the fair of the Maryland Agricultural Society for the 
best imported Cotswold ram and ewes. During the thirties Corbin Warwick 
purchased a number of pedigreed English cattle.!* 

Maryland, notable for its early interest in improved breeds, boasted a number 
of planters active in the breeding of purebred stock. The first annual fair of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society was featured by exhibits of Durham 
and Devon cattle shown by such breeders as John Skinner, Richard Caton, 
John Mercer, Charles Carroll, and a number of others. There were also Irish, 
Berkshire, and Ulster hogs, and Southdown and Bakewell sheep.!4 

It was inevitable that the migrating stream of Kentuckians and Tennesseeans 


48 A griculturist, 11,147. Concerning the distinguished pedigree of one of his mares, see Tennessee, 
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would carry the industry of livestock breeding into Missouri, where lands adapted 
to bluegrass were found in abundance in the river valleys and prairies. In 
addition to developing the mule industry, already mentioned, the Missourians 
early began to introduce fine strains of cattle. A notable pioneer in this regard 
was Nathaniel Leonard, of Cooper County, who imported in 1839 from Ohio 
the “first approved pedigreed Shorthorn bull to enter the State of Missouri.” 
Soon other breeders were active in importing and breeding fine cattle, and though 
the development was retarded by the depression of the forties, both in Kentucky 
and Missouri, there was renewed activity during the last decade of the period, 
and the river counties soon boasted large numbers of fine stock.!% 

The introduction of purebred livestock was much less extensive in the lower 
South than in the border States, but, nevertheless, there was sporadic activity. 
The Agricultural Society of South Carolina is said to have held its first stock show 
in 1822, and two fine horses were the only stock exhibited. The next year pre- 
miums were offered for stallions, mares, bulls, boars, and rams, but there were 
no awards for cattle and only two for horses. A hog weighing 1,146 pounds 
was exhibited. Before 1824 Tuscan cattle had been introduced into the State 
by Commodore Bainbridge, and in 1828 it was proposed to exhibit a pair of 
Dishley sheep.1® The paucity of the exhibitions suggests the fewness of fine stock, 
though a few gentlemen bred thoroughbred race horses. In the fifth decade the 
depression in cotton stimulated considerable activity in South Carolina in the 
introduction of purebred stock, including Durham, Hereford, Devon, Tuscan, 
and Ayrshire cattle; Cobbett, China, Norfolk, Bedford, Irish, Guinea, Neapolitan, 
and Berkshire hogs; and Merino, Bakewell, Saxon, Southdown, and Tunisian 
sheep.%” During the following decade Colonel Wade Hampton and B. F. Taylor, 
of Columbia, maintained ‘‘magnificent flocks” of pure blooded Leicester sheep. 
A. G. Summer bred the same kind of sheep and also interested himself i in Durham 
cattle. 

There were also reports of interest in improved livestock in other States of 
the lower South. In Georgia a grandson of Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, was 
active as an importer and breeder of purebred Devon, Shorthorn, and Ayrshire 
cattle, Southdown and Saxony sheep, Suffolk and Berkshire hogs, Bremen geese, 
Brahma Pootra and Shanghai poultry, and Madagascar rabbits.°® Alabama 
also boasted a sprinkling of well-bred stock. Planters brought with them from 
the other States an interest in fine saddle horses, and indulged this luxurious 
taste when possible. At the Montgomery County fair in 1843 an observer 
found ‘‘a goodly number of different breeds of hogs, sheep, cattle, mules, and 

155 Adiitiora, History of Shorthorns in Missouri (Mo., State Bd. of Agric., Monthly Bulletin, XXI, 
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horses.” Among the hogs was a mammoth boar, weighing 1,100 pounds. The 
observer declared :'# 


“The mules and horses were tolerably fair. The Durham stock, although not equal 
in form and size to Frederic and many others in Tennessee; yet a bull owned by Merri- 
weather, and a cow, I forget whose, were decidedly superior to any I have seen in South 
Alabama, are fair specimens and very decided improvements over the common 
stock. ... 

“The exhibition of the Berkshire hogs was large and of very superior animals, sur- 
passed but by few, if any, I ever saw, and probably is little inferior to any in Tennessee 
or Kentucky.” 


There was also activity in stock improvement along the lower Mississippi. A 
letter from this region written about 1842 stated :!” 


“Very superior blood horses are now produced here, and quite fair ones of the utili- 
tarian kind. Mules are not bred as large as in Kentucky, but in these they are improv- 
ing. Short Horn, Hereford, Devon and Ayrshire cattle have been sparingly introduced, 
and the benefits of their crosses are beginning to show, while the Chinese and Berkshire 
hogs are occasionally seen scattered along on the plantations. There are some fine 
flocks of Merinos and Saxons, and now and then a South down and Leicester. . . . 

“Among the most efficient that we recollect in introducing improved stock into 
the [lower] South, are Messrs. Bagg & Wait, who went twice out to England for this 
purpose, and brought back Short Horns, Cart Horses, and Cleveland bays; South Down 
and Leicester sheep, and Berkshire hogs. Mr. Robt. W. Scott, of Kentucky, took a 
fine lot of Short Horns to Mississippi last winter, and Mr. Affleck, editor of the Western 
Farmer and Gardener, embarked early last fall with a superior lot of cattle and swine 
from the States of Ohio and Kentucky, and remained all winter, and took particular 
pains in distributing his animals as widely over the country as possible. Many others 
have doubtless contributed more or less to the introduction of superior stock into. 
that region.” 


161 A griculturist, IV, 25. 
162 Tbid., III, 201; cf. Southern A griculturist, VII, 17; Farmers’ Register, 11, 700. 
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GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION AND REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


TRANSMONTANE EXPANSION OF GENERAL FARMING 


Expansion of Settlement in Farming Regions West of the Appalachians, 861. arly Stages 
of Economic Development, 866. Transport to Markets, 868. Development of the Slavery 
Economy, 871. Characteristics of the Various Regions West of the Blue Ridge, 875. Cotton 
and Tobacco Areas in Border States West of the Blue Ridge, 885. 


EXPANSION OF SETTLEMENT IN FARMING REGIONS WEST OF THE APPALACHIANS 


The progress of agricultural expansion has been previously traced to the time 
when the waves of population were breaking across the formidable Appalachian 
barrier, and nuclei of settlement established in the heart of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. We have now to trace the further expansion and development of gen- 
eral farming beyond the Appalachians. After the stream of settlement crossed 
the Mississippi river into Missouri, we shall observe it less closely, for it gradually 
became so intermingled with population streams from the North that the result- 
ing agricultural economy and rural organization were less characteristically 
Southern than in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

With characteristic pioneer prescience in the selection of land, the earliest 
settlements in Kentucky were made in the area of the Inner Blue Grass, a region 
characterized for the most part by gently rolling topography and phosphatic 
limestone soils of great fertility, unusually adapted to the production of grain 
and nutritious grasses. When cleared they yielded under average conditions 
50 to 60 bushels of corn and 30 bushels of wheat. Although five sixths of the 
present area of the State was then covered with heavy timber which presented a - 
formidable problem in land clearing, the early pioneers found large patches of 
open lands frequently covered with nutritious cane that grew to 10 or 12 feet in 
height and was said to be capable of fattening cattle; and there were open 
meadows covered with wild rye, clover, and buffalo grass. According to an early 
tradition, bluegrass was first introduced by John Findley, who built a cabin in 
1752, in what is now Clark County, and scattered some bluegrass hay with which 
he had packed his goods when he left Lancaster, Pennsylvania. However, 
references to bluegrass meadows within a few years after settlement indicate the 
probability that it had spread naturally to the region from the older Colonies or 
possibly had been introduced by French fur traders.! The section of the State 
earliest occupied abounded with salt ‘licks,’ thus making easily available one 
of the indispensable articles of pioneer economy. ‘These licks were congregating 
points for the abundant game and therefore for Indian and white hunters.’ 

1 Carrier & Bort, “History of Kentucky Bluegrass and White Clover,” in Amer. Soc. of Agronomy, 
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While the greater part of the territory was unoccupied by Indians, it was the 
favorite hunting ground and perpetual battle ground for the northern and south- 
ern tribes, who did not relinquish this fair land without a struggle. The foot- 
holds established by the whites were maintained and extended only after a pro- 
tracted border warfare of the most desperate character. For the most part, the 
early colonists in Kentucky, as well as their comrades in the Cumberland settle- 
ments, were on the defensive, although occasional punitive raids were made into 
enemy territory across the Ohio and along the upper Tennessee. ‘The settlers 
were compelled to resist attacks in force by considerable armies of Indians, such 
as the expeditions of Captain Daigniau de Quindre in 1778; of Colonel Henry 
Bird in 1780; and of Caldwell and McKee in 1782. During the first fifteen years 
of its existence the little hamlet of Nashville suffered mortality averaging one 
human being every ten days. For the most part, however, the struggle con- 
sisted of surprise attacks by small bodies of Indians, directed against isolated 
homes or the small groups of fortified log cabins, or “‘stations.” Although a sort 
of armed truce prevailed from 1783 to 1787, occasional forays continued; and 
after this period the war raged again, intensified by the bloody defeat of Harmar’s 
expedition.’ Peace was not established until 1795, when the Indians were crush- 
ingly defeated by Wayne. 

In 1776 the territory occupied by Virginia south of the Ohio was organized 
into a county. During the next two years population increased slowly but 
steadily, and the Autumn of 1779 brought a large increase. In that year a land 
court was established at St. Asaph (Logan Fort),® near Stanford. The coming of 
peace greatly stimulated the tide of immigration. Thousands of Revolutionary 
officers and soldiers came out to locate land bounties or to purchase large holdings 
for a song, under the easy land policies of Virginia and North Carolina. For 
the numerous settlers with little or no funds there were preémption rights and 
instalment payments.’ By 1780 the land commissioners had passed on claims 
for a total of nearly 3,500,000 acres. Land speculation flourished in the new 
settlements. Eastern capitalists had acquired huge tracts of rich land, land 
jobbers were busy subdividing land for sale or lease, and under the loose Southern 
system of land grants numerous overlapping and conflicting claims arose, resulting 
in ceaseless litigation. Small and helpless squatters found themselves at a dis- 
advantage in legal controversy.® Seldom has an area of this extent been settled 
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with such rapidity. The Kentucky “fever” raged as the Texas “fever” was to 
rage a half century later. Many travelled by Boone’s Wilderness Road from 
east Tennessee through Cumberland Gap; others started from Pittsburgh or Red 
Stone Fort on the Monongahela; still others set out from the Greenbrier settle- 
ments by way of the Great Kanawha. In the early years the larger number 
came by the Wilderness Road, which was far less exposed to Indian attack than 
the routes requiring navigation of the Ohio; but after Wayne’s victory the major- 
ity went by way of the Ohio. In the single year ending November, 1788, there 
passed down the river 967 boats, carrying 18,370 people, 7,986 horses, 2,372 cows, 
1,110 sheep, and 646 wagons. By 1783 the population of Kentucky was about 
12,000; in 1785, between 20,000 and 30,000. In 1790 there were 73,677, including 
12,430 slaves.!° 

A large treeless area in southern Kentucky between the Green and Cumber- 
land rivers, known as the “barrens,”’ was long considered of little worth. The 
land is the subcarboniferous formation, and the shale and sandy soils proved 
much less attractive than the rich limestone lands to the northward. Moreover, 
the area was extremely isolated, and the settlers were compelled to market 
their products by the long, circuitous routes of the Green or Cumberland river 
systems. The liberal land policy developed between 1790 and 1800 resulted 
in the gradual settlement of the region, which was found to be fairly well adapted 
to grain, livestock, and tobacco, though not abounding in bluegrass pastures.!! 
The region bordering the Ohio above Louisville and the Big Sandy valley on the 
border of eastern Kentucky developed slowly until after the Northwestern In- 
dians were crushed.’ By 1800, however, every part of the State was settled 
except the area west of the Tennessee river still occupied by the Indians. 

The Cumberland settlement in the rich calcareous lands of middle Tennessee, 
established in the closing years of the Revolutionary War by the concerted 
migration of several hundred settlers, was rapidly settled under the stimulus of 
the generous military bounties authorized by the North Carolina land act of 
1783.3 In the extension of settlement in east Tennessee, begun in the latter 
part of the colonial period,’ it was necessary to displace the strong Cherokee 
nation. The aggressions of the settlers continually stimulated the Indians to 
bloody reprisals, which in turn were repaid by punitive expeditions by the whites. 
The defeat of the Indians at Boyd’s Creek in 1780 resulted in extending settle- 
ment as far south as the French Broad, and by 1784 land-hungry backwoodsmen 
had pushed as far as Big Island, along the Big and Lower Pigeon, and south 
of the French Broad; although the territory between it and the Tennessee river 
had been reserved for the Cherokees by act of the North Carolina legislature 
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in the previous year. Between this time and the close of the century the con- 
tinued pressure of the impatient settlers and a series of treaties pushed the 
Indians steadily down the valley. For many years, however, the Cherokees 
retained their grip on the Tennessee river where it breaks through the moun- 
tain barrier, and there were Indians also along the lower reaches of the river, 
thus obstructing the most important of the routes from Virginia and North 
Carolina to the Southwest and the most practicable outlet for the products of 
east Tennessee. The remainder of the State was gradually opened to settle- 
ment. In 1786 the Chickasaws, who claimed the greater part of western Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, agreed to an eastern boundary fixed at the divide between 
the basins of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers.1° A large area between the 
Tennessee and Duck rivers was acquired for settlement by James Robertson’s 
treaty of July 23, 1805. Before the date of legal opening thousands had gathered 
along the boundary ready to cross. In 1805 the Cherokees ceded their title to 
a large area southeast of Nashville and north of a line connecting the forks of 
Duck River at Nash’s fort with the upper Tennessee, opposite Hiwassee.’7 When 
in 1818 the Chickasaws were induced to surrender their title to the fertile cotton 
lands between the Tennessee and the Mississippi, west Tennessee was rapidly 
occupied by farmers and cotton planters, thousands of whom had eagerly looked 
forward to the opening of the new territory. By 1830 the population numbered 
approximately 100,000.!8 

The settlement of Missouri was accomplished by an extension of the same 
stream of migration which established the commonwealths of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, but with far less difficulty and hardship from Indian warfare. The 
original nucleus of settlement had been established by the French, who as early 
as the third decade of the eighteenth century began to exploit the rich mineral 
resources of the Ozark center just west of the Mississippi flood-plain in south- 
western Missouri, and subsequently established a few villages along the river 
devoted to the lead and fur trades, with some farming. The cession of the 
eastern side of the river to Great Britain in 1763 stimulated a considerable immi- 
gration of French settlers from that region.!® The problem of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization involved mainly building upon a foundation peaceably acquired. 

For some years before the Louisiana Purchase the Spanish Government had 
been trying to divert the stream of Anglo-Saxon settlement to the western side 
of the Mississippi, and its land policies had been directed to that end. Land cost 
the new settler only the small charges for survey. Under a decree of September, 
1797, settlers were allowed 200 arpents for a married man, 50 for each child, 
and 20 for each slave, no grant to exceed 800 arpents. The settler in turn in- 
curred obligations for making certain improvements, and there were certain 
safeguards to prevent speculation. Unfortunately, when the news of the Cession 
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was received, but before actual transfer was accomplished, this prudent policy 
was thrown to the winds. Spanish administrative officials connived with Ameri- 
can speculators in the perpetration of land frauds by back-dating a large number 
of blank petitions for grants on which were later filled in the authorizations, 
amounting in all to hundreds of thousands of acres. Land speculators also 
bought for small sums large areas from the unsophisticated French settlers. 
Under American control the earlier French grants were validated with little 
hesitation, but the fraudulent grants of the period following the Cession were 
the subject of continued controversy for many years, requiring numerous acts 
of Congress and protracted litigation. The uncertainty of these Spanish claims 
delayed for some years the application of the American land system, and were a 
considerable factor in retarding settlement in the period before the War of 1812.?° 

At the time of the transfer to the American flag in 1804 this nucleus of settle- 
ment consisted of about 10,000 population, a tenfold increase since 1769. About 
half the population were French and the remainder mainly Americans, most of 
whom had come during the past decade. Slaves were nearly 15 per cent of the 
total. The French dwelt mainly in valleys scattered along the Mississippi from 
Little Prairie (Caruthersville) on the south to St. Charles, north of St. Louis, 
where they maintained a courteous, easy-going, and care-free, but thrifty mode 
of life, a combination of farming under the common field system, hunting, and 
fur trading, together with necessary handicrafts. The American settlers were 
disposed to their habitual dispersed type of settlement, and had to some extent 
occupied areas some distance from the main rivers, where they engaged in farm- 
ing, herding, hunting, and fur trading. They were early attracted to the rough 
lands of the Ozark center, just west of the Mississippi, where they found fertile 
narrow valleys, clear springs, rich mineral deposits, numerous fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and abundant range for stock in the relatively unforested interfluves. 
Settlements, mainly of Americans, had penetrated up the Missouri as far as the 
present town of Washington. Under the terms of the Purchase the French 
settlers were confirmed in the possession of their lands, and by subsequent legis- 
lation the holdings in common were converted into individual holdings in fee 
simple, allodial tenure." During the decade following the Purchase the expan- 
sion of population was not very rapid, although the population approximately 
doubled. In 1807 a nucleus of settlement was established in what came to be 
known as the Boone’s Lick country, about midway between St. Louis and the 
present location of Kansas City, where the widening of the bottom lands and 
the rich loessial lands bordering them afforded an extensive area of unusual 
fertility and with the advantage of a supply of the indispensable salt. By 1812 
there were several hundred settlers in this region. The close of the War of 1812 

°° For fuller details of these incidents, see idem, “Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,” in Wash- 
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and the resulting clearing up of the Indian situation led to a great interest in the 
Missouri country. Some families came in 1815, but in the following year the 
movement of families bound for the Boone’s Lick section of central Missouri 
was likened to an avalanche. People came faster than the former settlers could 
grow the necessary provisions, and the market thus afforded greatly incteased 
the prosperity of the earlier settlers. Most of the new immigrants were South- 
erners, and many of them slaveholders. Not a few were people of education 
and good social connections and traditions.22 Accustomed to pioneering in 
wooded areas and dependent on water transportation to establish a commercial 
economy, the newcomers did not take kindly to the more isolated prairie, but 
settled mainly along the principal watercourses. Nevertheless, as early as 1817 
immigrants were advised to locate on the ‘‘edge of a prairie” where they could 
enjoy the advantage of not having to clear the land while still keeping in touch 
with wood and water. By 1820 the total population was approximately 70,000, 
and by 1860 amounted to 1,182,012. By 1811 frontier settlements had been 
pushed westward along the Missouri to the present Howard county, and by 1820 
had been extended up the Mississippi from St. Charles to the Iowa line, and 
along the Missouri to the great bend near Kansas City. There were already 
fully 20,000 in the Missouri River valley. The addition, in 1837, of the Platte 
Purchase, in the northwestern part, added a fertile strip that was rapidly occu- 
pled. The great glacial prairies north of the Missouri were not fully occupied, 
except in stream valleys, until the era of railway building, just before the Civil 
War. On the other hand, the Osage prairie, in western Missouri, just south of 
the Missouri river, was early occupied by settlers who pushed up the White 
river from Arkansas. Nevertheless, they settled largely along the streams, and 
avoided the prairie until about 1850. This region was fairly accessible to market 
by way of the Osage and Missouri rivers, and also found a market outlet in sup- 
plying the traders of the Sante Fe trail and the Indian nations in what is now 
Oklahoma. East of the old prairie, west of the Ozark center, and south of the 
occupied area near the Missouri river lies the Ozark plateau. This country 
settled slowly, mainly by mountaineers and other small nonslaveholding farmers 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and North Carolina. Away from navigable 
rivers the region was characterized by the rude, backwoods economy that pre- 
vailed in other isolated sections of the South.™ 


EARLY STAGES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the early stages of development the economic and social characteristics of 
the various transmontane farming communities were much alike in the larger 


2 Extract from the Memoir of John Mason Peck, in Missouri Historical Society, Collections, II, 
No. 7, p. 24; Thomas, R. D., ‘Missouri Valley Settlement,” in Missouri Historical Review, XXI, 28-36. 
For an analysis of sources of population, see Lynch, “Influence of Population Movements on Missouri 
before 1861,” in Missouri Historical Review, XVI, 506-514. 

3 Extract of a letter from Fort Osage, Feb. 28, 1817, in Brown, S. R., Western Gazetteer, 210. 

24Emerson, “Geographical Interpretation of Missouri,” in Geographical Journal, XLI, 40-47, 131; 
De Bow’s Review, XXIV, 336; Weston, G. M., Poor Whites of the South, 2; Switzler, History of Missourt, 
177-182, 192, 230, 285-288; Goodwin, ‘Early Explorations and Settlements of Missouri and Arkansas,” 
in Missouri Historical Review, XIV, 400; Britton, ‘Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, XVI, 269. 
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details, and resembled closely pioneer life east of the Appalachians. Fre- 
quently the men went in advance of their families in order to mow hay, plant 
crops, or build cabins. A prevalent form of settlement in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee was the “station,” a small group of log cabins so arranged that they formed 
part of an enclosure, supplemented by a stockade of stout posts. Generally 
the roofs of bark or puncheons were sloped inwards for greater security 
against fires started by flaming arrows. The number of cabins was usually 
from two or three to a dozen, but a few stations, such as Harrodsburg, Boones- 
borough, and Nashville, were large enough to provide for upwards of a hundred 
inhabitants. In the first few years the perils of Indian attack compelled settlers 
either to reside in the stations or to build their cabins near by. The little store of 
food brought from the older settlements was soon exhausted, except the carefully 
hoarded seed corn and seed potatoes. Frequently settlers were reduced in the first 
year or two to the necessity of utilizing the dry meat of the breast of the wild tur- 
key as bread. Bear meat and venison were plentiful, and bear fat served for short- 
ening. Wild honey furnished a welcome luxury, and the pioneers soon began to 
tap the numerous sugar maples of the region, and made good use of the abundant 
wild fruits and nuts. At this stage little agriculture was possible except the 
raising of small patches of beans, corn, pumpkins, and melons in small nearby 
clearings. Many of the pioneers were more inclined to hunting than to sys- 
tematic farming, and the facility with which game was obtained retarded the 
progress of agriculture until the buffalo and deer had been virtually exterminated. 
The former supplied meat, wool, and hides for leather; the horns furnished 
materials for combs and other utensils, while the spinal sinews served as “‘fiddle”’ 
strings. Furs supplied the principal medium of exchange and article of export 
to eastern markets, and in both east and middle Tennessee there was an active 
fur trade with the Indians when relations permitted. The principal implements 
of the pioneer were the rifle, the axe, the hoe, and the sickle or scythe. Rude 
furniture was hewn out of logs. Cords and bridles were manufactured from 
hickory bark. Some of the cabins were provided with spinning wheels, and 
clothing was manufactured by the women out of buffalo wool, nettlebark fiber, 
and deerskins. For medicines the pioneers relied on numerous wild plants in the 
virtues of which they had confidence. 

The building of other stations still nearer the Indian settlements served as a 
screen which enabled the nascent communities to achieve a new stage of develop- 
ment. It became possible to establish single farmsteads at greater distance from 
the stations, to expand agricultural operations, and gradually to develop herds 

% See above, pp. 438-442. 

*° Cuming, Tour to the Western Country, 156; Kilpatrick, “Journal of William Calk,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, VII, 363, 365-375; extract from Kentucky Gazette, reprinted in State Gazette 
of North Carolina (Edenton), Apr. 16, 1789; Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), May 5, 1792; Stephenson, 
M. A., “Some Early Industries of Mercer County,” in Ky. State Hist. Soc., Register, XIII, No. 38, 
p. 46; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, I, 316; II, 17, 99-100; Drake, Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 13-15, 
20-23; Fleming, Journal (Mereness, Travels), 628, 631, 637, 640; Gorin, Times of Long Ago, 14, 19; 
Martin Schneider’s report of his journey to the Upper Cherokee towns (1783-4), and Lewis Brantz’s 
memoranda of a journey (1785), both in Williams, S. C., Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 253, 
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under open range conditions and to keep cows to supply milk to the household. 
The first crop of wheat in Kentucky was raised in 1777 on a small patch near 
the walls of Harrodsburg. The first gristmill was erected in 1782. Potatoes, 
turnips, and garden vegetables were added to the restricted resources, and hemp, 
flax, and cotton were planted. However, only small patches had been cleared, 
and extensive production was not yet possible. Much of the food supply was 
still obtained from the woods.?? As the sense of security increased, there oc- 
curred a rapid elaboration of farming activity and diversification in community 
life and industry. Orchards were set out. The number of livestock were multi- 
plied. The early pioneers had brought along horses and soon began to train 
race horses, and as early as 1783 a race track was formed. Salt, always a prime 
necessity in the backwoods, must be provided by the establishment of rude salt- 
works, even in the face of Indian peril; and farmers travelled long distances to 
the nearest salt lick to purchase this indispensable product. In a few years it 
was being exported to the older States. Small gristmills, sawmills, and distil- 
leries were set up. For a number of years the media of exchange consisted 
largely of commodities, including furs, handwoven textiles, tobacco, whisky, and 
other products. By 1790 in Kentucky the barter economy was changing to a 
money economy, although, as in most pioneer regions, money was scarce. Here 
and there community life found expression in the building of a rude log church 
and the establishment of an equally rude school, ambitiously designated an acad- 
emy or a college. Gradually sufficient land was cleared to permit production 
of a considerable market surplus, and within a half century after the first settle- 
ment of the area around Lexington, Kentucky, timber had become so scarce 
that its conservation had become a matter of concern.?® 


TRANSPORT TO MARKETS 


Thus, the settlers soon found themselves in great need of markets, a need 
accentuated by the fact that commercial planters with slaves were beginning to 
come in considerable numbers.*® In east Tennessee a few small stores were set 
up, which imported small quantities of munitions, dry goods, kitchen ware, and 
other essentials by precarious and occasional trips by wagon, pack horse, and 
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flatboat from Pittsburgh or from Philadelphia and Baltimore, by way of the Great 
Valley. By 1797 flatboats of five tons burthen were carrying flour, salt, and 
whisky from southwestern Virginia to Knoxville. As late as 1802 most of the 
trade of Knoxville was with the Atlantic States, though some flour, cotton, and 
lime were being shipped by the long and precarious river route to New Orleans. 

At the close of the Revolution, as we have noted, Kentuckians, under the lead- 
ership of James Wilkinson, began to trade down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
The first shipment of consequence was in the Spring of 1787, when Wilkinson 
sent a boat loaded with hams, butter, and tobacco from the vicinity of Frankfort 
to New Orleans. Tobacco which was worth only $2 per hundredweight sold 
for 95 Spanish dollars at New Orleans; but Wilkinson extorted an ample toll 
of 6 shillings per hundredweight from Louisville as a freight charge, and in addi- 
tion two thirds of the profit above 15 shillings per hundredweight. Wilkinson 
continued to send shipments until 1791,%2 but other planters and merchants soon 
engaged in the trade, taking down flour, tobacco, and bacon in exchange for 
horses, slaves, and cattle. Soon rough trails from central Kentucky to the Ohio 
had been improved sufficiently to permit abandonment of the difficult passage of 
the Kentucky river. In the earlier period many of the planters from Kentucky 
and Tennessee accompanied their shipments to New Orleans or shipped them on 
consignment, but after the War of 1812 the steamboat made possible a greater 
frequency of communication, enabling local merchants to purchase farm products 
outright at much less risk than formerly. 

In 1795 and 1797 steps were taken to improve the Wilderness Road, and it 
continued to be an important artery of transport, not only for settlers and goods 
from the East, but also for shipment of products to the Eastern States. Gradu- 
ally other roads were opened to the eastward across the mountain passes into 
the Great Valley and thence by road or river to eastern and northern markets. 
With the exception of livestock these highways were relatively unimportant for 
the exportation of farm products; but ginseng, salt, saltpetre, and various textile 
products of Kentucky also found their way eastward along these roads. Roads 
were opened to Nashville and thence to Alabama and western Georgia, along 
which moved livestock, baling cloth, rope, bacon, and other Kentucky products. 
Until the era of steamboat navigation a considerable proportion of the imports 
came across the mountains, although costs were excessive. The steamboat 
greatly facilitated exports, made New Orleans the source of a large proportion 
of the imports, and shifted the commercial center of gravity from Lexington to 
Louisville. The commercial position of the latter was strengthened by the build- 
ing of turnpikes to Shippingsport and Portland.# As early as 1801 exports from 


Lae Pmt Annals of Tennessee, 686; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, IV, 113, 225; Michaux, Travels, 

* Verhoefi, Kentucky River Navigation, 55, 57-65 & nn.; State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), 
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Louisville comprised 41,149 barrels of flour, 779 hogsheads of tobacco, 92,320 
pounds of pork, 91,300 pounds of bacon, 10,881 pounds of lard, 2,587 pounds of 
butter, 1,344 pounds of cheese, 14,860 pounds of beef, 2,587 pounds of hemp, 
1,036 bushels of corn, and smaller quantities of miscellaneous products.® 

Before the development of steamboats middle Tennessee was especially handi- 
capped by remoteness from markets and the indirection of trade. A series of 
articles written in 1810, in which the author proposed the establishment of a 
State system of marketing, reveals in detail the commercial disadvantages suf- 
fered by the Tennessee farmer. If he shipped his crop to New Orleans by one 
of the flatboats that made a business of carrying products thither for hire, he 
must run the risk of the boat sinking, of being swindled by those conducting 
the boat, or by the commission merchant at New Orleans. He must pay a com- 
mission of 3 to 5 per cent merely for the return of the cash proceeds. To carry 
his own products to New Orleans was out of the question except for large planters. 
Sometimes farmers and planters formed associations for the purpose, but these 
involved many difficulties. Small farmers for the most part were reduced to 
the necessity of selling their products locally, at a heavy discount. Cotton that 
sold for 14 to 15 cents a pound at New Orleans brought only 8 cents at Nashville.%* 
The latter city early became the central market for middle Tennessee, shipping 
to New Orleans in large flatboats, or “broadhorns,”’ cotton, hemp, pork, lard, 
bearskins, deerskins, butter, salt, whisky, hides, beeswax, and cattle. Nashville 
merchants, bringing Spanish currency, returned on horseback by way of Natchez, 
or on keel boats up the Mississippi, Ohio, and Cumberland—a journey that 
required four months for the round trip. For many years most of the imports 
for middle Tennessee were brought by wagon from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to the Ohio, and thence up the Cumberland to Nashville, but after the invention 
of steamboats imports came up the rivers from New Orleans in little more than 
a week.®7 

Nevertheless, access to market from Kentucky, as well as from middle and east 
Tennessee and the interior of Missouri, continued to be subject to high costs, 
which were necessarily deducted from the prices paid the farmers. In 1820 
corn in Kentucky was selling for only 10 cents a bushel, and wheat for 20 cents. 
In November, 1820, at Russellville, Kentucky, superfine flour was quoted at 
$2.50 per barrel, cornmeal at 372 to 50 cents a bushel, potatoes 374 cents a bushel, 
beef $2.25 to $2.75 per hundred pounds, pork $2.50 to $3.00 per hundred, butter 
16% cents a pound, eggs 84 cents a dozen, and chickens $1.00 to $1.25 per dozen.?8 
Even at Louisville prices were little better. In the period 1823 to 1830 inclusive 
average annual prices ranged by years from $3.19 to $5.35 per barrel for flour, 
19 to 32 cents per bushel for corn, 24 to 43 cents per bushel for potatoes, 32 to 


35 Customhouse report for Louisville, reprinted in Washington Federalist (District of Columbia), 
June 8, 1801. 

3 These letters were published in the Review (Nashville), June 1 and 8, 1810. Excerpts were loaned 
the author through the courtesy of George Rogers Taylor 
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54 cents per pound for bacon, and 83 to 15 cents per pound for butter.3? In 
1844 corn was selling in middle Tennessee at 15 cents a bushel, wheat at 50 cents, 
hay at $3.00 a ton, and tobacco at 3 cents a pound.*® In 1842 wheat brought 
but 25 cents a bushel in the western part of Missouri. In 1850 net prices re- 
ceived by Missouri farmers were 30 to 50 per cent below Eastern seaboard prices." 

The remoteness from market of these areas and the consequent low prices for 
farm products were largely responsible for an early interest in tariff protection 
based on the home market theory, and for a considerable development of indus- 
trial diversification, including the processing and manufacture of agricultural 
products. Hemp and cotton factories manufactured bagging, rope, and other 
textile products for the lower South. Gristmills were numerous, and distilleries 
made use of considerable quantities of rye and corn. By 1819 the receipts 
of whisky at New Orleans amounted to 200,000 gallons, and shortly after- 
ward a single distillery at Louisville boasted a capacity of 1,500 gallons a 
day. A good deal of tobacco was manufactured. Salt and gunpowder were 
produced for domestic use and for export. Many small towns sprang up, and, 
in contrast with the lower South, comprised numerous artisans and small-shop 
operatives.“ By the close of the first decade of the century Lexington had be- 
come a small manufacturing city, containing 3 nail factories, 2 copper and tin 
factories, 7 saddler’s shops, 4 cabinetmaker’s shops, 3 tanyards, 5 currying shops, 
2 tobacco factories, 2 breweries, a carding plant, a manufacturer of baling cloth, 
2 cotton spinning machines worked by horses, an oil mill, 7 distilleries, 4 rope- 
walks, and 7 brickyards, besides numerous artisans and retailers.“ In commer- 
cialized farming regions there was a tendency for large plantations to manufacture 
their own products. About the beginning of the third decade advertisements 
in Nashville papers of farms for sale mention gristmills, distilleries, sawmills, 
and sometimes iron forges. About 1820 there were a number of large planters 
near Louisville who carried on distilling, coopering, shoemaking, and other 
trades.4 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SLAVERY ECONOMY 


Very early in the settlement of the transmontane area certain districts, favored 
by good soil and located on navigable rivers, began to attract well-to-do slave- 
holders, particularly the Valley of Virginia, the valleys of east Tennessee, the 
bluegrass areas of Kentucky, the Nashville Basin, and the valleys of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. 


8° From averages of price quotations available in Lowisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), 1823- 
1830, passim. 

40 Nashville Whig, Nov. 13, 1845. 
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Overland Trade with the Ante-Bellum South,” in History Quarterly, II, 78-80; Holt, “Economic and 
Social Beginnings of Tennessee,” in Tennessee Historical Magazine, VIII, 32-42; Williams, S. C., 
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A large proportion of the farmers in the Valley of Virginia were nonslave- 
holders. In the northern counties the percentage of slaves to total population 
was less than 10 in Shenandoah County and less than 15 in Frederick. The 
proportion of slaves was higher in the southern part of the Valley, amounting 
to more than a fifth in Augusta County and more than a fourth in Rockbridge; 
the latter county reported 851 farms in 1860 and 569 slaveholders, but undoubt- 
edly many of them were not operating farms. The average size of holdings was 
about 7. There were 7 holdings each of 50 or more slaves, and 21 holdings 
ranging from 20 to 49 slaves. In Frederick County, representative of the north- 
ern part of the Valley, 751 farms were reported in 1860, and there were 406 slave- 
holders, averaging less than 6 slaves each. There was but 1 holding of 30 and 
under 40 slaves, and 14 ranging from 20 to 39. It is probable, however, that 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century the relative importance of slavery 
in this region had increased. Thus, in Rockingham County in 1790 slaves were 
only 10 per cent of the population, and in 1788 the 4 largest holders owned 12, 
10, 8, and 7 respectively ;* but in 1850 slaves were about 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In 1860 there were: 1 holder of 70 or more slaves, 1 of 40 and under 50, 
and 11 ranging from 20 to 39.46 

Prior to 1783, in Kentucky, the stream of immigration was composed largely 
of backwoodsmen from western Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. After 
that time the immigration of the gentry and other citizens from the more densely 
peopled parts of the Colonies changed the tone and character of backwoods life. 
In 1788 the tax list of Fayette County showed 1,424 white tithables and 611 
Negroes over twelve years of age. There were 18 holders with more than 5 
taxable Negroes. The largest holder had 16 slaves, 2 had 14, and 4 others had 
more than 10, but the tax list for Madison County, farther south, showed only 
31 slaveholding households out of a total of 190. Only 1 holding contained more 
than 5 slaves over sixteen years of age.” By 1796 leadership had passed into 
the hands of the more sophisticated newcomers, a change that occurred a few 
years earlier in the bluegrass region of Kentucky than in the Watauga and Cum- 
berland settlements.“ A traveller who visited Lexington and vicinity in 1797 
and again in 1817 was amazed at the change in twenty years. On the first visit 
Lexington contained about fifty houses, partly frame and partly hewn logs, with 
outside chimneys. Leading citizens dwelt in log cabins and wore hunting shirts 
and leggings. In 1817 there were “costly brick mansions” with fine lawns, 
three-story brick stores, and several good hotels. In the vicinity were many 
fine country places.4® About 1818 a traveller noted in the vicinity of Louisville 
a number of “noble plantations.” Some of the planters sowed 500 acres of 
wheat, ‘‘set twenty plows a-going in one field,” kept 60 horses and several hun- 
dred Negroes.®° By 1790 there were 12,430 slaves in Kentucky, most of them in 

4 Wayland, Rockingham County, Virginia, 107. 
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the bluegrass region, which continued to have the largest percentage of slaves 
to total population. In Bourbon, Fayette, and Woodford counties, considered 
as a group, slaves were 46.5 per cent of the population in 1860. In the 
dark tobacco region of southern Kentucky slaves were 36.6 per cent in 
1860.5! 

In 1794 there were more slave polls than white polls in Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee. Two years later the population comprised 2,621 free persons and 992 
slaves. In the counties of the Nashville Basin, together with adjacent coun- 
ties of the northern border,®* slaves were from 30 to 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1860. Successive census enumerations show that there was a steady 
increase in the percentage of slave population from 1790 to 1860 in the counties 
of middle Tennessee devoted largely to cotton or tobacco. On the other hand, 
in the counties in which general farming predominated, the percentage of slave 
population increased up to 1840, and thereafter remained practically constant.” 
In 1860 the concentration of slave ownership was greater in the cotton and 
tobacco producing areas of west Tennessee than in middle Tennessee. In west 
Tennessee the six counties of the extreme southwestern portion contained the 
largest percentages of slave population.®* This was essentially a cotton planta- 
tion region, resembling more closely the alluvial plantation regions of Mississippi 
and Louisiana than the agricultural economy of the remainder of Tennessee. 
The poorer lands or more isolated sections were occupied by small cotton planters 
or backwoods farmers. In east Tennessee some slaves were owned by the valley 
farmers and employed as farm hands, artisans, and household servants. In the 
eight principal slaveholding counties slaves comprised 10.9 per cent of the 
population in 1860. The proportion had increased but little since 1790, when it 
was 8.6 per cent.*” 

In middle Tennessee and the bluegrass region of Kentucky there were a few 
slaveholdings that would have been considered large in the Cotton Belt. The 
prevalence of the pasture economy, however, required a comparatively small 
number of slaves in proportion to land area. There were many planters with 
only 10 to 25 slaves whose wealth, income, and general standing would have 
ranked them equal to the larger slaveholders of the lower South. Extremes of 
wealth and poverty were greater than among the Valley farmers. Nevertheless, 
even in the Inner Bluegrass area of Kentucky and the Nashville Basin, there 
were thousands of small, middle-class farmers, many of whom owned no slaves. 
The occupational color line was more closely drawn than among the Valley 
farmers, and the proslavery sentiment was stronger, but discipline was less rigid 
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and severe than in the lower South, and there was a closer association of master 
and slave.®8 

When the tide of slaveholders, yeomen, and advance guard of the Germans be- 
gan to pour into Missouri they found the best lands of the river valleys occupied by 
native Americans of the roving, squatter type, who subsisted in squalid fashion 
by a combination of hunting and farming. On the first approach of the new 
streams of population these folk were ready to move on, selling their small 
improvements, rarely consisting of more than a log cabin and shed and a few 
acres of clearing, for a few dollars to the new comers.*® In Missouri slave popu- 
lation was almost entirely along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and a little 
distance inland in the triangle formed by their junction. In these groups of 
counties the percentage of slave population ranged from 20 to 30 in 1860, and 
reached a maximum in 1850. In general the slavery economy resembled that 
of the Kentucky Blue Grass, except for minor contrasts due to shorter period of 
development. In addition to the large planter-farmers, with numerous slaves, 
extensive bluegrass farms, and blooded stock, there were numerous farmers 
even in the river valleys with either no slaves or only a few, and some wealthy 
farmers who refused to own slaves. Nevertheless, slave ownership carried pres- 
tige, and it was noted that ownership of as many as a half dozen entitled the owner 
to the sobriquet of ‘‘Colonel.” Slavery began to decrease in relative importance 
after the main river valleys were occupied and exploited, and particularly as the 
great prairie sections of north Missouri filled up with small nonslaveholding 
farmers from States north of the Ohio and immigrants from Germany and Ireland. 
After 1820 there was a decline each decade in the percentage of increase of slave 
population, and in each of the last two decades of the period the absolute increase 
of slaves was less than in the decade 1830-1840. As Trexler has observed, 
however, the relative decline of slavery is no proof that it was unprofitable in 
the areas to which it was adapted. 

The map of slave population in 1860 (p. 655) shows that in the three States, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, there were large areas where slaves were an 
inconsiderable part of the total population. With the exception of the valleys 
of east Tennessee, slaves were scarcely 6 per cent in all the great area east of the 
Highland Rim in Kentucky and Tennessee, comprising approximately one fourth 
of the two States. There was no sharp occupational barrier between the races, 
and frequently men and women of both races worked side by side. In the earlier 
years there was little sentiment in east Tennessee either for or against slavery, 
except among the Methodists, Quakers, and Covenanters, but there was a gradual 
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emigration of the members of the sects opposed to slavery to the north and 
northwest, probably due in part to the depressing economic effect of slavery on 
thousands of small farmers. Before the Civil War there had developed an active 
hostility to the institution among many of the mountaineers, and a considerable 
number of branch abolitionist societies sprang up.” 

In a group of eleven counties in Tennessee between the western edge of the 
Nashville Basin and the divide separating the Mississippi from the Tennessee 
river, there were less than 14,000 slaves. There were many counties in Ken- 
tucky outside of the mountains where slaves were few. In the counties along 
the Ohio river, from the mouth to the location of Covington, the percentage of 
slaves varied from 20 to 35, but east of Covington the percentage was generally 
less than 10. In most of the counties of central and south central Kentucky, 
outside of the principal tobacco-producing area, the percentage of slaves varied 
from 10 to 20. In Missouri, south of the counties bordering the Missouri river 
and west of the counties bordering the Mississippi, comprising nearly half of the 
State, there were less than 10,000 slaves. There were only a few thousand in the 
counties north of the tier of counties bordering the Missouri river, and west of 
a line drawn from Keokuk, Iowa, to Jefferson City, Missouri. Slaves were about 
10 per cent of the population in an area of northern and western Arkansas com- 
prising nearly half the State.® 

In the early fifties, the agricultural economy of the border States began to 
feel the effect of the improved prices of cotton in the lower South through an 
increased demand for slaves and higher prices of slaves. In 1849 it was estimated 
that the $61,000,000 invested in slave property in Kentucky did not earn an 
average net return of 3 per cent. This increased demand also coincided with 
a scarcity of white labor due to the rush to California. In 1855 the opinion was 
expressed that the growers of grain, tobacco, and hemp would not be able to 
resist the demand of the lower South for able-bodied slaves.® 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VARIOUS REGIONS WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


From the period of the opening of regular trade routes occurs the beginning of 
a marked differentiation in the economic life of various communities in the border 
States on the western side of the Blue Ridge. These contrasts for selected 
areas are suggested in Table 33. 

Many of the early settlers of Kentucky who came from eastern Virginia and 
Maryland naturally first turned to tobacco as a market product, especially during 
the period of stump farming. Many others, however, came from Pennsylvania 


61 Humes, Loyal Mountaineers of Tennessee, 31-33; Baldwin, Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, 
49; Temple, East Tennessee and the Civil War, 85-97; Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, 245; Dew, 
Review of the Debate of the Virginia Legislature of 1831 and 1832, p. 132; cf. letter of J. Watkins to 
Nathaniel Massie, reprinted in William and Mary College Quarterly, XIV, 94. 

® Lawrence, Wayne, Hardin, Lewis, Perry, Decatur, McNairy, Hickman, Humphreys, Dickson, 
Benton, Houston. 

63 United States Census, 1860, Population. 

6 McDougle, Slavery in Kentucky, 26. 

% Bates, Report of the Proceedings of the Third Annual Fair of the Missouri State Agricultural Society, 
Oct. 1-5, 1855, p. 11; Western Journal and Civilian, V, 214. 
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and New Jersey, and from the grain growing sections of the Great Valley, bring- 
ing with them their distinctive types of farming. These immigrants helped 
greatly to make Kentucky a region of diversified farming.67 They emphasized 
grain and livestock as market products, though a crop or two of tobacco was 
considered desirable to remove the excess fertility and fit the land for wheat. 
As early as 1800 it was said that if the Kentuckians were sure of a market at 
New Orleans, they could ship 100,000 barrels of high quality flour, although the 
Hessian fly had invaded the country several years earlier and had worked havoc 
with the wheat crops.*8 

During the third decade of the century important changes began to take place 
in the agriculture of the bluegrass areas of Kentucky, changes which were accentu- 


TABLE 33.—Number of livestock per capita and production per capita of farm products in selected groups of 
counties of various farming regions west of the Blue Ridge, 1850: 


$'¢ 3 ~ 
9 ae PS & Er fo} 
Regions as as 2 q Se | 33 8 
Be 8 eB ela Sl See ee spe 
he ole lee | ee be ta be tee a | es 
no no. | no. | no. | bus. | bus. | bus. | bus. | lbs. | tons | Ibs. | tons | lbs. | Ibs. 
Valley of Virginia...... .28 | .81) .60/1.32/19.76) 9.63/21 .37)1.07/11.75) .60) .51) .. | 1.19)1.92 
Valley of east Tennes- 

SCRE Pet Ar aialteNn cy ies .33 | .69) .86/2.69) 2.89/12 .69)49.41/3.41} 9.60) .16) .83] (a) | .56/1.40 
Middle Tennessee......) .44 | .69] .90|3.61] 1.30} 7.69/65.26/3.85} 8.77] .09| .05| (a) |17.82]1.55 
Kentucky Blue Grass 

TERLIOMM GNIS te Ae .61 | .89)1.24/2.19) 4.08]10.29/82 .66/2.31]11.87} .18] .37).14 054.02 
Missouri River coun- 

Lies ae ole Beis 53 |1.27|1.53/2.66] 5.39) 8.36/65.46/2.17|12.46] .29] .96].07 |81.56/3.26 
Virginia mountains....| .33 |1.90]/1.84/1.63] 4.08/12.45/26.97|1 .11/14.04| .54/3.20] (a) | .9413.83 
Kentucky mountains...| .24 |1.25/1.30|2.74| .27| 2.89/39.07/2.72| 9.96] .05/1.68} (a) .50)2 .28 
Cumberland plateau...| .31 |1.10| .88/4.18] .67] 6.37|42.16'4.23] 9.08) .07|1.87) (a) | 1.68]1.55 
Missouri Ozarks....... 46 |1.63) .99/3.00) 2.62] 6.02/58.12/2.88/13.82) .03] .76} .. | 2.11/2.06 
Northwest Georgia..... .25 | .83) .56/2.45) 1.26] 4.42/41 .89,6.14) 6.62] .O1] (a) | .. 49} .95 


1 United Siates Census, 1850. 

The counties in each region are as follows: Valley of Virginia—Augusta, Page, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham; Valley of east Tennessee—Greene, Hawkins, Hamilton, Jefferson, Knox, McMinn, Roane; Middle 
Tennessee—Giles, Lincoln, Maury, Rutherford, Williamson, Wilson; Kentucky Blue Grass—Bourbon, 
Fayette, Woodford; Missouri River counties—Boone, Callaway, Chariton, Clay, Cooper, Howard, 
Layfayette, Saline; Virginia mountains—Alleghany, Bath, Giles, Highland, Russell; Kentucky moun- 
tains—Breathitt, Floyd, Harlan, Perry, Pike; Cumberland plateau—Campbell, Fentress, Grundy, 
Morgan, Scott; Missouri Ozarks—Barry, Ozark, Taney, Texas; Northwest Georgia—Chattooga, Dade, 
Gordon, Murray. 

(a) Amounts too small to equal .01 per cent. 


ated during the following decade. Tobacco cultivation had been enormously 
stimulated by the high prices beginning in 1815 and continuing until 1819. 
Kentucky experienced a frenzy of financial and land speculation followed by a 
disastrous collapse.®® ‘The low prices from 1820 to 1833 caused many to abandon 
the crop. During the short period of good prices from 1834 to 1841 (excepting 
1837) some farmers returned to tobacco growing, but many had become firmly 
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established in other types of farming; in fact, the short interval of good prices 
for tobacco was followed by nearly a decade of low prices.”? In the bluegrass 
counties hemp production had largely increased, probably stimulated by the 
unusually high prices of hemp from 1826 to 1828 inclusive.” Wheat was still 
grown for export, but in 1840 Adam Beatty declared that wheat production in 
Kentucky was suffering from competition of the cheaper lands in the newer States 
to the north and west. He believed Kentucky farmers should confine produc- 
tion to the amount necessary for home consumption.” 

Parallel with the shift to hemp as an export crop was the even greater shift 
toward the so-called grazing system and the production of highbred stock for 
sale to the South and the newly developing regions of the West and Northwest. 
From an early period Kentucky was an important livestock producing State. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a traveller noted the large droves 
of horses being sent to the Southeast and to the New Orleans market. The State 
had already acquired a widespread reputation for its fine breeds of saddle and 
carriage horses, derived from the best Virginia strains. Large droves of cattle 
were sent to the Potomac to be fattened by graziers for the markets of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Butter was shipped to the West Indies. After the Creek 
War in 1814 an extensive trade in livestock was opened with central Alabama 
and western Georgia. The new development involved a radical change in type 
of farming. The remaining woodlands were sown to bluegrass, and the crop 
land, the productiveness of which had been greatly reduced, was subjected to a 
rotation system of corn, rye, and clover. There was a systematic improvement 
of breeds, already described. This system required large farms. For instance, 
about 1840 Colonel Clay, of Fayette County, operated an estate of upwards of 
6,000 acres, mostly pasture, and his sales of cattle during 1839 amounted to 
about $30,000. There resulted a notable tendency to consolidation of smaller 
farms, and there is evidence that it was brought about by a distinct class of 
farmers. In 1840 it was declared, “A grazier of good judgment and active energy 
is sure to buy out all his surrounding neighbors who do not practise the same sys- 
tem of husbandry. Even the stiff, full-handed hemp raisers have been known 
to yield their lands to the graziers.’’”? By 1835 the change was so complete in 
Bourbon County, in the heart of the bluegrass region,.that tobacco and wheat 
were not listed in the exports from the county, which included 10,000 head of 
fat cattle, 40,000 fat hogs, 3,000 horses and mules, whisky valued at $70,000, 
bacon and lard worth $50,000, and various manufactured hemp products.“ In 
1850 the per capita production of wheat was less than one fourth that of the Valley 
of Virginia, though the Kentucky region ranked highest of all the important 
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Southern general farming regions west of the mountains in production of corn 
per capita. (Table 33.) In the sixth decade there was probably some return 
to tobacco and wheat, as a result of the high prices of those products and the 
influence of railway building; and there was another movement away from hemp, 
probably on account of unsatisfactory prices. As already noted, the overland 
trade in livestock also decreased somewhat.” 

The agricultural development of the Nashville Basin resembled that of the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky, though with certain exceptions. Corn was the pioneer 
crop of the region, and as the luxuriant forests were cleared, enormous crops, 
ranging from 50 to 100 bushels per acre, were obtained. Some tobacco was 
grown almost from the beginning of settlement, though mainly for domestic use. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century cotton became a staple crop. 
By 1802 it was the principal export product, being marketed at New Orleans or 
hauled by wagon to Kentucky for sale for household use.” In 1816 the exports 
from the portion of Tennessee west of the mountains comprised 10,000 hogsheads 
of tobacco and 1,500 bales of cotton. During the next decade and a half, as a 
result of the stimulating prices and the development of steamboat navigation, 
the production of cotton increased nearly a hundredfold.”” Apparently, as in 
Kentucky, tobacco growers had been discouraged by the decade of low prices 
following 1823, for in 1833 only 4,000 hogsheads were reported. The high prices 
from 1834 to 1841 temporarily stimulated tobacco production. During the early 
decades of the nineteenth century hemp also became an important staple. It 
was long considered that the region was not well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat. But little wheat was produced for export prior to the last decade before 
the Civil War, and some of the domestic supply was imported. A considerable 
amount of corn and livestock and livestock products continued to be exported, 
valued in 1833 at $1,020,000.78 About 1840 it began to be noted that the Nash- 
ville Basin was following in the footsteps of the bluegrass region of Kentucky in 
substituting the grazing economy for the production of cotton and tobacco. A 
few leaders, such as Bishop Pope and Mark Cockrill, had begun the system some 
years before, but the movement gained its greatest momentum in the fifth decade, 
under the stimulus of soil exhaustion and low prices for cotton and tobacco. 
Cotton growing largely disappeared in the northern part of the Basin, and 
continued in the southern part in diminished volume. Clover, timothy, and 
rye were introduced into the crop system, bluegrass pastures were established, and 
purebred stock imported from Kentucky and from Europe.”® 

Although probably the majority of American settlers who came to Missouri 
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before 1815 maintained a primitive backwoods economy and many had no ambi- 
tions beyond that stage, a large proportion of the State was potentially accessible 
to market by means of the two great rivers and their important tributaries. In 
1817 the first steamboat landed at Sv. Louis, and two years later another made 
the trip up the Missouri as far as Franklin and Chariton. From that time for- 
ward steamboats rapidly replaced the arks and flatboats of the earlier years, and 
by 1850 the annual steamboat arrivals at St. Louis numbered 2,899, while 
numerous boats plied the Missouri to Independence and other points on the 
western border of the State. Interest in railways developed in the thirties, but 
little progress was made in actual construction until a few years preceding the 
Civil War. Although the bulk of the State’s exports had to make the long trip 
to New Orleans, there gradually developed a considerable home market. St. 
Louis became the central market for virtually all the extensive fur trade of the 
great West and, together with other towns of the State, enjoyed the business of 
outfitting the traders. The Santa Fe traders also created a considerable market 
for supplies and brought back large quantities of specie which proved of material 
aid in facilitating the transition of Missouri agriculture to a commercial basis. 
The mines of southeastern Missouri afforded a considerable domestic market, 
and before the close of the period the development of mining in southwestern 
Missouri was also materially influencing economic life in that section. Along 
the great river highways large merchant mills were in time established to manu- 
facture flour for the extensive trade to New Orleans, and packing plants to pre- 
pare the large shipments of barrelled pork and beef, hams and bacon. In short, 
within little more than two decades after the close of the War of 1812 the valleys 
of the two great rivers and even those of their major tributaries were well on 
their way in the development of commercial agriculture.8° Tobacco, one of the 
early commercial products, was raised on a commercial scale only along the two 
great rivers, and in large quantities only in a few counties, notably Howard, 
Chariton, and Randolph. Even in these regions of heavy production small 
farms with a few slaves predominated, and tobacco was associated with general 
farm crops. Its importance greatly diminished during the severe price depression 
from 1840 to 1850, and during this time there was a tendency for tobacco 
planters to substitute hemp as the market crop. The tobacco industry revived 
notably, however, in the last decade of the period. The regions outside of the 
river valleys, and to a large extent the valleys also, were devoted mainly to the 
production of grain and livestock.8! By 1835 the older settled portions of the 
State were beginning to abandon the practice of continuous cropping for export 
and dependence on prairie pasture and hay, and were introducing clover and 
timothy into the rotation system. As already noted, the better class of farmers 

8° White, E. J., “A Century of Transportation in Missouri,” in Missouri Historical Review, XV, 
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of north Missouri, especially those in the large river valleys, followed the lead of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee bluegrass regions in the introduction of improved 
livestock and systematic livestock breeding. As late as 1850, however, it was 
declared that the farmers of Lafayette County, on the Missouri river, were still 
so wedded to hemp cultivation that they were compelled to import grain and 
meat from Johnson, Cass, and Ray counties. They had made but little progress 
in improving breeds of stock. 

In spite of these commercial developments the picture of Missouri agriculture 
in the ante bellum period is mainly that of a pioneer economy or of a commercial 
economy just emerging from the pioneer stage and still bearing some of its ear- 
marks. Progress of settlement up the valleys of the principal rivers resulted 
in a succession of frontiers, where the yeomen who followed the nomadic frontiers- 
men combined herding on the open range with the cultivation of small areas of 
crops, and contented themselves with log cabins until they could clear away the 
forest, while the womenfolk exercised the usual frontier skill in textile manu- 
factures from the wool, cotton, flax, and indigo raised for domestic use. Before 
the end of the period, however, in the commercially accessible areas that had 
been occupied sufficiently long, comfortable frame and brick houses replaced 
the log cabins, store-bought goods supplemented domestic manufactures, ample 
orchards added to the comforts of life, and well-bred livestock and systematic 
animal husband»y were substituted for herding on the open range. As in most 
newly settled regions, interest rates and wage rates were high, land values were 
continually increasing, and land speculation was a large element in economic life.* 

Before the Civil War the eastern and southern sections of Arkansas were 
occupied by large cotton planters in the accessible alluvial sections, and by small 
cotton farmers in the uplands. Northern Arkansas was mainly a region of gen- 
eral farming. ‘The more fertile and accessible areas had passed beyond the pio- 
neer state of development and had begun to raise large quantities of wheat on 
the virgin soils, which was ground into flour in numerous flour mills equipped 
with improved machinery. Flour and large quantities of stock were shipped to 
market, improved grain harvesting machinery was being introduced, and large 
orchards planted, and one of the largest nurseries in the United States was pro- 
jected. There was still much good cheap land, which was being rapidly settled.* 
The Ozark section, both in Arkansas and in Missouri, was a sparsely settled area 
of backwoods farmers, differing little from corresponding areas in the Appalach- 
ians, from which many of them had come. Like the Appalachian mountaineers, 
they retained their primitive mode of life until recent times.® 

In the great region of Appalachia there were two types of agricultural economy 
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—valley farming and mountain farming.** In spite of the uniformity in general 
character and manner of life of the people engaged in each of the two great types, 
already described,®’ there were certain contrasts in the agricultural industry of 
different districts. 

The Great Valley in Virginia and western Maryland was Eastern rather than 
Western in historical development and commercial drainage. Furthermore, as 
already noted, its agricultural organization and practices were derived largely 
from Pennsylvania.*® The economy of the Valley was intimately associated 
with the hilly portions of Appalachia, and it was also the source of a large pro- 
portion of the population and the agricultural practices of the border States 
west of the mountains. In the northern part of the Valley the growing of to- 
bacco was generally superseded during the last decade of the eighteenth century 
by the cultivation of wheat and the clover and plaster husbandry. The southern 
section, less accessible to market, was more dependent on tobacco as a commercial 
crop.%° By 1850 wheat had become the principal market crop of this part of the 
Valley also, and the per capita production of the Valley as a whole was much 
higher than in any other important section of the South, except in the northern 
counties of the Virginia Piedmont. During the following decade, however, as 
a result of improved prices of tobacco, there was an extensive return to its pro- 
duction in the southern part of the Valley, notably in Botetourt, Rockbridge, 
and even in Rockingham. During the same decade there was a decrease in 
the quantity of wheat reported for the northern counties, and a large increase 
of corn. Southwestern Virginia, still more remote from market centers, found 
the growing of cattle on its bluegrass pastures the most feasible line of com- 
mercial production, and this continued to be the dominant feature of the economy 
of this area. Mention has already been made of the importance of the Valley 
in the preparation for market of cattle purchased from the mountains. Hogs 
and sheep were raised mainly for local consumption. Clover, bluegrass, and 
corn were the basis of livestock husbandry. The better farmers used plaster 
and lime in connection with clover, but even in the later decades there were a 
good many who were using neither lime nor clover, and a tendency to soil ex- 
haustion was observed. Oats were grown for home use, and rye and buck- 
wheat by the farmers of German origin.* 

The remoteness of the region from market was responsible for a large measure 
of self-sufficiency. A student of the Valley’s history declares that as late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century ‘‘it was only the people of aristocratic taste 
who wore clothing of imported cloth.” The construction of the James River 
canal system furnished an improved highway from the southern part of the Valley 
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to Richmond, and about 1855 the building of the railway from Richmond to 
Staunton, which met the canal at Covington, improved still further the com- 
munications of this region.** The northern part of the Valley early benefited 
by the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and during the thirties 
this was supplemented by the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
to Harper’s Ferry. 

The several elements that settled the Valley presented striking contrasts. 
There were a good many slaveholders, some with considerable numbers of slaves, 
who maintained the general standards of living and the traditions of social 
standing and dignity of their ancestors in eastern Virginia. They built large 
brick houses, maintained numerous house servants, prided themselves on their 
family plate and fine horses, and educated their children in accordance with the 
best classical standards. Nevertheless, their farm economy was not always the 
most efficient in the Valley. Travellers asserted that counties like Tyler, Mason, 
Brooke, and Cabell, where slaves were few, were more prosperous than the regions 
where they were numerous; land values were generally higher, and there were 
more schools, churches, roads, bridges, fences, houses, and stables.» About 1845 
a writer declared :% 


“We are well aware that the most profitable farming in this country is conducted 
by the least informed portion of the community; probably the most thrifty farmers in 
America are to be found amongst the Dutch of Pennsylvania and the Valley of Virginia. 
... They get rich, not in consequence of their ignorance, but in despite of it. Educa- 
tion is not all that the farmer requires; he must possess industry and economy.” 


About ten years earlier another writer, speaking of the prevalent tendency to soil 
exhaustion in the Valley due to extravagant overcropping, remarked signifi- 
cantly, ‘“This practice will be corrected by the division of property.’’®” 

East Tennessee was more remote from the general market than the more 
favorably located portions of the Valley of Virginia. Some goods were exported 
to the Eastern States in wagons, and a large proportion of imports continued to 
come by wagon from Philadelphia. After connection by water with New Orleans 
was established, arks and flatboats bore corn, potatoes, whisky, bacon, cider, 
apples, hemp, tobacco, beef, butter, cheese, beeswax, lard, feathers, and corn- 
meal to the markets of northern Alabama and the lower Mississippi region. 
Iron castings and nails were exported in small quantities. The economic life of 
the valley farmers was similar to that in the Valley of Virginia—comfortable 
but not luxurious. Homes were neater and more attractive than those of persons 
of equal wealth in the Cotton Belt. Most of the farmers received but little 
money, but their tables were bountifully spread with an abundant and varied 
menu, mostly raised on the farm. Farmers also raised tobacco, cotton, flax, 
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and hemp for home consumption. There were considerable household manu- 
factures, and, in the latter part of the ante bellum period, a number of small 
cotton-spinning factories, two or three paper mills, a tool factory, and a number of 
small iron factories, besides numerous flour mills, gristmills, sawmills, and brick- 
yards. From an early period cattle and hogs, driven by thousands to the markets 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, were the principal form of exports. Moreover, 
east Tennessee was a half-way point for Kentucky drovers passing through 
Cumberland Gap on their way to the Southeastern markets, and thousands of 
Kentucky cattle and hogs were fattened for market on the farms of east Ten- 
nessee.°® In 1850 wheat was much less important in the valleys of east Tennessee 
than in the Valley of Virginia. (Table 33.) On the other hand, the valley farm- 
ers of east Tennessee produced more than twice as much corn per capita as was 
produced in the Valley of Virginia, a third more rye and oats per capita, and more 
than three times as many potatoes per capita. In east Tennessee there were 
also slightly more horses, asses, and mules per capita, considerably more sheep, 
nearly as many cattle, and more than twice as many hogs, as in the Valley of 
Virginia. 

The roundabout and costly route to the New Orleans market was somewhat 
improved by the completion in 1834 of the Tuscumbia and Decatur Railway 
around Muscle Shoals.*® Toward the close of the period the building of the 
East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad to Knoxville, supplying transport facilities 
to the Atlantic ports, and of the Nashville and Chattanooga road, connecting 
the region with middle Tennessee and the West, was the initial cause of marked 
changes that were taking place in the fifties. Wheat became a more important 
staple crop, and by 1858 east Tennessee wheat commanded a premium on the 
New York market. Land increased rapidly in value, and there was a marked 
tendency toward better farming, made necessary by the rapid progress of soil 
exhaustion. In the last decade before the war there were many fine meadows 
and large barns, and the native stock were being steadily bettered by the importa- 
tion of improved breeds.!° 

The movement of population from Pennsylvania southward along the back 
parts of the seaboard slave States, begun during the colonial period, seems to 
have continued. The movement was described in 1842 as follows:!™ 


“The Eastern Pennsylvanians, where improved Farms are worth from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and even a hundred miles West of Philadelphia on 
the Harrisburgh route, from a hundred to a hundred and twenty dollars per acre, sell 
out to wealthy Merchants and others; they again, buy out the Western Pennsylvanian; 
he buys out the Eastern Virginian; the Eastern Virginian buys out the Western; and 


98 Michaux, Travels, 247; Royall, Sketches of History, Life and Manners in the United States, 27; 
Buckingham, Slave States of America, II, 253; United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1848, p. 
522; Smith, J. G., Hast Tennessee, 18. 
aie ary “Beginnings of Railroads in the Southwest,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 

100 Tennessee, State Agricultural Bureau, Second Biennial Report, 1856-1857, p. 96; Country Gentle- 
man, XI, 365; Smith, J. G., East Tennessee, 7, 27, 37; Buckingham, Slave States of America, II, 253; 
Killebrew, Resources of Tennessee, 123, 126, 128, 310, 353, 433; Tennessee Farmer, I, 97. 

101 Smith, J. G., East Tennessee, 36. 
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the Western Virginian the Eastern Tennessean, the price and value of land i increasing 
as the stream flows onward; asa proof of which, the lands in the two upper counties of 
East Tennessee (Sullivan and Washington) have within the last few years been gradu- 
ally settling by the Western Virginians; and the lands in those counties, from no other 
cause, are rated fifty per cent higher than in Jefferson and Blount Counties.” 


West of the mountain ranges in Kentucky and Tennessee is the extensive 
Cumberland plateau, a region of rough and broken sandy and shale soils, isolated 
from market. For the most part these areas attracted only a sparse population 
of pioneer farmers, who made little progress beyond the log-cabin stage of devel- 
opment. Their life contrasted sharply in its poverty and isolation with the 
bountiful, comfortable, and sociable existence of the valley farmers.1 <A resident 
of Fentress County, Tennessee, located on the Cumberland plateau, described 
conditions as they existed about 1849. Land was worth from 30 cents to $1 
per acre. Cabin windows were without glass. The main industry was cattle 
raising. Young cattle were brought from the mountains and subsisted for about 
four months on the abundant grass. The purchase price averaged $5, and at 
the end of the period they sold for an average of $8.1% 

About 1838 a resident of Rockcastle County, near the western edge of the plateau 
in Kentucky, described the region as still thinly settled. Untilrecently agricultural 
products had not greatly exceeded local requirements, but lately they had begun 
to ship hogs and a few horses to southern markets. When population density 
increased, exports from the Appalachian region in general included small quanti- 
ties of ginseng, whisky, butter, cheese, feathers, deer hams, bacon, lard, tallow, 
poultry, wool, chestnuts, chinkapins, apples, honey, and beeswax. Live cattle 
and hogs driven to market continued the main source of money return.’% In 
the Kentucky plateau small quantities of coal were mined by the farmers, and 
rafts of logs were floated down the Cumberland or other streams.1% As shown 
in Table 33, the mountain districts of Virginia and Kentucky, the Cumberland 
plateau, and the Missouri Ozarks owned more cattle and sheep per capita than 
the lowland farmers, not excepting the bluegrass areas of Kentucky. Only the 
Missouri River counties approximated the per capita holdings of the moun- 
taineers. In the case of horses and mules, the lowland farmers were better 
equipped. The per capita holdings of swine in the Cumberland plateau out- 
ranked all the other farming regions. The Missouri Ozarks and Kentucky moun- 
tains were exceeded in per capita number only by middle Tennessee. The Vir- 
ginia mountains, however, were characterized by a comparatively small number. 
In the Cumberland plateau of Kentucky and Tennessee the per capita pro- 
duction of wheat was very small, but the per capita production of the Virginia 


102 See p. 487. 

103 Nashville Daily Union, Aug. 14, 1849. 

10! Franklin Farmer, I, 380; Royall, Sketches of History, Life and Manners in the United States, 71; 
Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, I, 49; Buckingham, Slave States of America, I, 
298; United States, Patent Office, Annual Report, 1854, Agriculture, 90; American Agriculturist, II, 
301; Dew, Review ‘of the Peta of the Virginia Legislature of 1831 and 1832, App., p. 131; Arthur, 
Western North Carolina, 284-287 

105 Verhoeff, Kentucky River Navigation, 176-178, 192; idem, Kentucky Mountains: Transportation 
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mountains exceeded that of the valleys of east Tennessee and was three times 
that of middle Tennessee, although far below the production of the adjacent 
Valley of Virginia. The Virginia mountains, the valleys of east Tennessee, and 
the Kentucky Blue Grass led all the regions in per capita production of rye and 
oats considered together; the other mountain regions ranked below the lowland 
regions. The Valley of Virginia, and even east Tennessee, also ranked below 
some of the mountain regions in production of corn, but the other lowland dis- 
tricts excelled all the mountain regions in this respect. The Ozark area surpassed 
the other mountain areas in per capita production of corn, but resembled the 
Virginia mountains in output of wheat, rye, and oats. Potatoes, butter and 
cheese, hay, flax, tobacco, and wool were produced for home use in all the moun- 
tain regions. 

Although in the mountain sections the broad general characteristics of rural 
economy were similar, the various mountain areas were by no means alike in 
degree of economic opportunity and in standard of living. Within the folds of 
the mountains were many narrow valleys, where the farmers, having the advan- 
tage of fairly level topography, frequently better soils, and superior means of 
transport and communication afforded by streams, were able to earn a much 
more bountiful and comfortable existence—albeit largely noncommercial as to 
crops—than the poor farmers on the adjacent ridges.'° Many of the ridges 
consist of poor shale soils, and by reason of this and the further disadvantages of 
rough topography and isolation, supported a poor and squalid, though inde- 
pendent, population. Unable to raise grain in considerable abundance, and 
with but scanty grazing resources, these people did not possess the advantage of 
raising numerous livestock for market, which was possible in other parts of 
Appalachia. Their sales were confined to such products as ginseng, a little 
whisky, a few furs, and occasionally timber or small shipments of coal, iron, salt, 
or other nonagricultural products.°7 ‘There are other areas, as in portions of 
southwest Virginia, where the ridges are capped with limestone soils, supporting 
luxuriant bluegrass pastures and crop rotations including clover. Such areas 
were able to sell numerous livestock, and thereby to obtain some of the comforts 
of life from the outside world.!° 


COTTON AND TOBACCO AREAS IN BORDER STATES WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


While the border States west of the Blue Ridge were largely areas of general 
farming, sometimes including tobacco and hemp as market products, there were 
several areas which were more clearly dominated by a single crop. 

The Clarksville-Hopkinsville dark tobacco area of southern Kentucky has 
already been mentioned. While tobacco was the principal crop, some corn was 
also sent to market, and in the late fifties the farmers were beginning to find wheat 


106 Sketch of Western Virginia for the Use of British Settlers, 6. 

107 Verhoeff, Kentucky Mountains: Transportation and Commerce, 32. See above, p. 834. 
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profitable. Livestock were produced mainly for home use, although some pork 
and lard, processed in local packing plants, were exported.!% 

The section of western Kentucky lying east of the lower Cumberland river, 
comprising a rough triangle with Henderson and Owensboro as its basal points 
and Hopkinsville its apex, was also largely a tobacco-growing country, but with 
more general farming than prevailed in the Clarksville-Hopkinsville region. 
About 1822 a traveller found the central portion of the triangle sparsely settled, 
maintaining a rough, semipioneer economy.'!® Later, as population increased, 
the ‘Yellow Banks”’ tobacco of the area acquired a reputation. Corn probably 
exceeded tobacco in economic importance, and thousands of bushels were ex- 
ported. Although clover and timothy flourished, there was less attention to 
bluegrass pastures and the growing of fine stock for market than in the Blue 
Grass. In the last decade of the period farmers were turning eagerly to wheat 
as a market crop."!! 

East of this region is a group of counties, largely in central Kentucky, including 
Breckinridge, Hancock, Ohio, Grayson, Hardin, and others, where tobacco was 
somewhat less important than in the region just described. The commercial 
agriculture of the central Kentucky area about 1838 was indicated by the exports 
from two counties, said to be representative of the area, as follows:!? 


Breckin- | Barren Breckin- | paren 

Bee County cae County 
Miobaccos(hiids)) heaven eres 1,00 | ACO | Corn (aI) oocoucocsescdcce 9 ,000 50! 
ROT (bs®) heer ere 60,000] ..... Ons (8) oc05000056 eco) FOO | oocoe 
Gattlel(noeee acces hoes 800 SOO ll Shaggy @oO)cossoossoogsoocccal! ICO | .oos. 
Ilo wie (NIS))s 6000005550086 470007 | >... Horses and mules (no.)...... 700 
IWiheata (buss) seeereeereereene 10,000 | ..... IETO PSs (110)) Zee eC eee 7,000 


1 Boatloads. 
2 Tn the source this is ‘‘number of pork and hogs.”’ It is interpreted to mean number of hogs. 


Evidently the more accessible county, Breckinridge, shipped larger quantities 
of grain, while Barren County was compelled to rely on the more cheaply trans- 
portable tobacco and livestock. 

After passing out of the pioneer and squatter stage of development, the more 
accessible parts of west Tennessee were occupied by cotton planters, except the 
northern tier of counties, which became an important tobacco area producing a 
type especially adapted to use for plug tobacco wrappers. ‘The western part of 
the region near the Mississippi enjoyed cheap transport to market. Here large- 
scale cotton plantations flourished. In the latter part of the period there were 
some interest and activity in the drainage of the wet lands. The farmers near 
the Tennessee river were compelled to resort to roundabout shipment of their 
cotton, tobacco, corn, and livestock to New Orleans by way of the Tennessee- 
Ohio-Mississippi route. Between the two main rivers was a large area handi- 


109 Kentucky State Heucultural Society, Report, 1856-1857, pp. 548-549, 556-557. See above, 
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capped by poor transport facilities; the more accessible portions occupied by 
small cotton planters, who hauled their cotton to the Mississippi or the Ten- 
nessee, or shipped it down some of the small tributary streams. Toward the 
close of the period there was a tendency to try wheat as a market crop, and to 
become interested in the improvement of livestock." 

Even in the lower South, west of the Appalachian highlands, there were exten- 
sive areas where a general farm economy with small farmers prevailed. For the 
most part these areas were handicapped for the production of cotton because of 
poor soil, rough topography, or isolation. For instance, most of the large areas 
of light, sandy pine lands bordering the Gulf of Mexico were thinly settled by 
small farmers, many of them belonging to the class of poor whites, and their 
principal market products derived from livestock maintained on the open range.!"* 
A traveller who passed through this part of Mississippi in 1840 has left a vivid 
picture of its economic life. Settlement was scattering. Houses, usually built 
of logs, occurred at long intervals. Deer, wild turkey, and other game were 
abundant; and the male inhabitants divided their time between herding and 
hunting. A little land was cowpenned, and small amounts of cotton were raised 
for market, besides corn, wheat, cane, and vegetables for home use. Many of 
the inhabitants had orchards. Poultry, eggs, and homemade butter were pro- 
duced, and hauled to the Mobile market in small carts built of pine boards and 
covered with awnings of striped cotton. Food was abundant and cheap: beef 
might be purchased for 3 cents a pound; game could be had for the taking; poultry, 
eggs, milk, butter, and cheese were produced in abundance; rice, wheat, corn, 
sugar, molasses, and wild honey were available. Sweet potatoes held an especially 
important place in the economy of the region, being consumed in many different 
forms, such as bread, a substitute for coffee, beer, molasses, and vinegar.!! 
Toward the close of the ante bellum period the lumber industry began to make 
considerable progress in this region.'! 

Most of northern Georgia and northern Alabama, except the valley of the 
Tennessee river, were so rough and so distant from market that the economy 
resembled essentially that of other portions of Appalachia.“ 


13Tennessee, State Agricultural Bureau, First Biennial Report, 1855-1856, pp. 182, 194-199; 
Pie ita Report, 1856-1857, p. 388; Williams, S. C. Beginnings of West Tennessee, 174-177, 

114 See above, p. 834. 

15 Claiborne, J. F. H., Trip through the Piney Woods (Miss. Hist. Soc., Publications, IX), 514-534; 
of. Mississippi, Geological Survey, Report (Hilgard, 1860), p. 361. 

6 De Bow’s Review, XIX, 611. 
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EXPANSION OF THE PLANTATION SYSTEM ON THE BASIS OF 
COTTON, 1815-1860 


Fluctuations of the Cotton Area in the Border Regions of Production, 888. Beginnings of 
Expansion into the Gulf Plains, 893. Development of Alabama and Western Georgia, 894. 
Expansion of Cotton Production along the Lower Mississippi and Red Rivers, 896. Speculative 
Mania of the Thirties, 898. Rapid Expansion of Cotton Production during the Decade 
1830-1840, 900. Anglo-Saxon Reoccupation of Florida, 901. Rounding out of the Cotton 
Belt after 1840, 902. Invasion of Texas by the Plantation System, 905. 


The most suitable natural conditions for the growth of cotton are found in a 
few regions only, and in no region so extensive as the Southern States, where 
unfortunately the favorable natural conditions have been offset in recent decades 
by the boll weevil.!. In the United States the northern boundary of the region 
best adapted climatically is the isotherm of 77° mean summer temperature or 
70° for the growing season, and the line of two hundred days between frosts. 
Starting at the northeastern boundary of North Carolina, the line curves gradu- 
ally southward, on account of the influence of the Appalachians, until it reaches 
as far south as 31 degrees north latitude, on the boundary between Georgia and 
Alabama. Thence the line moves gradually northward to the northwest bound- 
ary of Tennessee and northeastern Arkansas, taking in the southeastern extremity 
of Missouri, and passing through northeastern Arkansas and north central 
Oklahoma. ‘The influence of the Ozark uplands causes it to dip southward again. 
North of this line, in Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, cotton has occa- 
sionally been grown commercially in periods of high prices; and for family use 
in Maryland and other Middle States. On the west the area of cotton develop- 
ment, except by irrigation, was limited until recent decades by the 100th merid- 
ian or, more exactly, by the line of 23 inches average annual rainfall; but before 
the Civil War the commercial expansion of the industry did not extend beyond 
the 97th meridian. Within this favored area the cotton region has been still 
more narrowly limited by soil conditions. The crop does not thrive without 
fertilizers in the broad belt of thin sandy lands, having an original forest growth 
of pines, comprised in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plain. Prior to the Civil 
War there was little development of cotton cultivation in that region. Cotton 
progressed but little in the marsh lands that border the Gulf in southern 
Louisiana, nor, except for family use, in the southern Appalachian region. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE COTTON AREA IN THE BORDER REGIONS OF PRODUCTION 


North of the climatic boundary mentioned above the industry waxed and 
waned during the ante bellum period largely in accordance with prices of cotton. 
This fluctuation in and out of commercial production occurred particularly in 

1 Concerning the climatic requirements of cotton, see United States, Dept. Agric., Ailas of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, V, Sec. A, Cotton, 9. 
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two principal regions, southern Virginia and the southern and central part of 
the Nashville Basin. 

In the former region the high prices following the close of the War of 1812 
stimulated rapid development of commercial cotton production, and the industry 
extended as far north as the neighborhood of Richmond, Virginia. Owing to 
the careful methods of Virginia and North Carolina planters in ginning their 
cotton and preparing it for market, it commanded a premium over South Carolina 
uplands; and by 1826 Virginia and North Carolina cotton had been given a 
special classification in the English market.2 By 1835 the region along the lower 
Roanoke river in northeastern North Carolina, which had taken up cotton en- 
thusiastically after the War of 1812, had largely shifted from corn to cotton, 
and a shift from grain and tobacco to cotton had occurred in Prince George 
County, Virginia, attributed to low prices of grain and the lack of new lands 
that could be cleared for tobacco. By 1836, however, although cotton had 
commanded good prices for several years, a planter of Surry County, Virginia, 
was advising his fellow planters to abandon cotton production, as they had been 
“warned by two or three successive and almost entire failures, that our climate 
is by no means favorable to its growth.’ 

It is difficult to determine the size and extent of the Virginia crop, for much 
North Carolina cotton found its way to market through Virginia ports. Wood- 
bury estimated the Virginia product at 12,000,000 pounds in 1821, 25,000,000 
in 1826, 13,000,000 in 1833, and 10,000,000 in 1834. For North Carolina he 
estimated 10,000,000 pounds in 1821, 18,000,000 in 1826, 10,000,000 in 1833, 
and 9,500,000 in 1834.5 The indication that cotton production in Virginia and 
North Carolina reached a peak about 1826 and tended to decline during the 
following decade appears to be confirmed by other data. Statistics of annual 
production from 1828-29 to 1842-43 inclusive for the combined product of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina show a steadily declining trend from 104,021 bales 
in 1828-29 to 22,508 bales in 1842-43. Inthe three years 1845-46 to 1848-49 the 
annual average for the two States together was less than 20,000 bales. For the 
latter part of the period, however, the decrease in the joint product was probably 
due mainly, if not entirely, to the continued decline of Virginia production. The 
census for 1839 showed the equivalent of 3,057 bales (400 pounds) for Virginia, 
and for 1849 a little less than 4,000. The higher prices of the late fifties, however, 
stimulated some revival, and nearly 13,000 bales were reported for 1859. The 
geographic distribution of production was much wider than the dots on the map 
indicate. (Figs. 11,12.) In 1839 cotton was produced for market in 59 Virginia 
counties, of which 27 were north of James River; and in 1849 in 52 counties, 
of which 24 were north of James River.’ 


2 Niles’ Register, XXVI, 253; XXIX, 243; XXX, 137, 174; Warden, Account of the United States, 
II, 212; Florence Gazette (Alabama), Apr. 21, 1825. 

3 Farmers’ Register, 1, 232; II, 122. 

‘Watkins, King Cotton, 48. 

5 Report on Cotton, 13. 

6 Niles’ Register, LXTV, 373; cf. De Coin, Cotton and Tobacco, 24, 32; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
IX, 372; De Bow’s Review, XVII, 429. 

T United States Census, 1840, p. 238; 1850, p. 278; 1860, Agriculture, 163; Watkins, King Cotton, 
44, 48-49. In this discussion the amount of ‘‘cotton gathered” reported by the census for 1839 has 
been reduced to ginned cotton at the ratio of 35 per cent. 
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Fic. 11.—Geographic expansion of cotton production in the Southern States, from about 1829 to 
1839. The first map is an average of production for the years 1826 to 1833 inclusive, based on the 
estimates of Levi Woodbury. The data for 1839 are from the census. The maps are reproduced from 
the Atlas of American Agriculture, Part V, Section A, Cotton. 
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Fic. 12.—Geographic expansion of cotton production in the Southern States, 1849 to 1859. The 
maps are based on the census, and are reproduced from the Ailas of American Agriculture, Part V, 
Section A, Cotion. : 
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On the other hand, although Woodbury’s estimate for North Carolina in 1834 
was only 9,500,000 pounds, probably equivalent to nearly 25,000 bales of that 
period, the product of North Carolina was reported in the census of 1840 at a 
little more than 45,000 bales. From this time forward the trend of the North 
Carolina industry was steadily upward, in spite of the low prices of the forties, 
production reaching 73,845 bales in 1849, and under the stimulus of the higher 
prices of the next decade, amounting to 145,514 bales in 1859.8 In 1860 it was 
asserted, ‘Tobacco is invading North Carolina from Virginia and cotton from 
South Carolina, or rather our people are returning to the culture of these staples.’’ 
Of the two important regions of cotton production in the State, which had begun 
to be defined as early as 1821 (Fig. 11), the northeastern region was advancing 
more rapidly in 1860 than the central-southern region.® 

In the other important marginal region, the Nashville Basin, the early pioneers, 
as we have seen, eagerly seized upon cotton as a “money” crop. By 1816 it was 
estimated that the State was exporting 1,500 bales, practically all from middle 
Tennessee. Woodbury’s estimates for the State were 20,000,000 pounds in 1821, 
45,000,000 in 1826, 50,000,000 in 1833, and 45,000,000 in 1834. A contemporary 
estimate for 1833 was 150,000 bales, which is probably not far from Woodbury’s 
estimate for 1834. Practically all of this was from middle Tennessee except a 
small amount from west Tennessee, amounting to only about 1,000 bales in 
1830, but rapidly increasing.’° The vicissitudes of cotton production in middle 
Tennessee are described in the reminiscences of a citizen, published in 1842. 
He asserted :"! 


“From this date [1802] until 1812 but little difficulty was experienced in the culture 
of Cotton—the seasons were mild—its growth seldom impeded by cold in the spring, 
or injured by early frost in the fall. But from the date of that gloomy season, which 
alarmed so many, commonly termed ‘the shakes——there appeared to be an evident 
change in the seasons—and the culture of Cotton was, for several years, almost an entire 
failure. ... But in the year 1824, fine crops of Cotton were again realized in Tennessee, 
yet this success was of short duration. ... To say the least of it, the culture of Cotton 
in Middle Tennessee has been precarious since 1812, and by no means a source to be 
relied on.” 


During the low prices of the forties, as we have noted, there was a tendency to 
turn more to livestock husbandry and to hemp production in the cotton counties 
of middle Tennessee. The census of 1840 showed a considerable decrease in 
cotton production over the average for the years 1826 and 1833 based on Wood- 
bury’s estimates. (See Figs. 11, 12.) The crop reported for 1849 was larger 
than that of 1839, and the better prices of the sixth decade stimulated the con- 
siderable increase reported in the census of 1860. There were occasional experi- 
ments in cotton production after the War of 1812 in States entirely outside the 


8 United States Census, 1840, p. 246; 1850, p. 322; 1860, Agriculture, 109; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
IX, 372; De Bow’s Review, XVII, 429. 

9 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VIII, 184. 

10 Wiles’ Register, XIII, 176; Woodbury, Report on Cotton, 13; Watkins, King Cotton, 256; Tennessee, 
House Journal, 1833, p. 356. 

11 A griculturist, II, 40. 
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region of regular production such as Maryland and southern Illinois, and cotton 
continued to be raised in Kentucky and Missouri for domestic consumption.’ 


BEGINNINGS OF EXPANSION INTO THE GULF PLAINS 


Before the War of 1812 cotton production had developed mainly in regions 
already settled, and during the war there was probably little expansion of settle- 
ment in the South. The frontiers were endangered by the Indians, and the 
market for Southern products severely restricted. The low prices from 1809 
to 1814 inclusive probably served to discourage expansion. From 1815 to 1819, 
however, prices of cotton averaged nearly double the prices of the preceding 
period; it was easy to become rich in a few years, and “‘there were planters, who 
had thirty and forty thousand dollars a year, as the income of their crop.’”’® 
These conditions supplied the stimulus which initiated a period of unprecedented 
expansion. Cotton production rapidly expanded and became the vehicle for 
the introduction of Anglo-Saxon civilization into thousands of square miles. 
As shown by the maps (Figs. 11, 12), the principal outlines of the Cotton 
Belt were formed in the twenty-five years from 1815 to 1840, with the exception 
of Texas. Even there the industry had made considerable headway, which 
appears graphically for the first time in 1849. 

At the outbreak of the War of 1812 the principal centers of settlement in Ala- 
bama were in the neighborhood of Mobile; the post of St. Stephens, on the lower 
Tombigbee, established by Tories during the Revolution; and a group of settle- 
ments in Madison County in the Tennessee River valley, occupied by Georgia 
planters in 1809.4 The St. Stephens group were handicapped in marketing 
their products because of the Spanish occupancy of Mobile. Most of what is 
now Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas was still in possession of Indian tribes. 
The territory in southwest Mississippi ceded to Great Britain by the Choctaws 
was confirmed to the United States by the treaty of Fort Adams (1801). It 
comprised a small territory between the Mississippi and a line running for a 
short distance east of Vicksburg almost due south of the 31st parallel. In 1805 
the Choctaws ceded a broad strip about fifty miles wide running eastward from 
the eastern boundary of the Fort Adams cession and nearly parallel with the 
line of 31 degrees north latitude." The successful Indian campaigns of Andrew 
Jackson opened up the fertile canebrake lands of the western half of central 
Alabama. In 1814 the territory between the Tombigbee and Coosa rivers and 
also the territory southeast of the Coosa were ceded by the Creeks. This acquisi- 
tion was supplemented by the Chickasaw and Cherokee cessions in the Fall of 
1816, which added a large strip in western Alabama between the Tombigbee and 
Tuscaloosa rivers, extending northward and broadening out to include the greater 
part of northern Alabama south of the Tennessee river. Cessions by the Choc- 
taws in the same year added a large strip in southern Alabama, though not a 

2 Niles’ Register, XXXII, 82; Ogden, Letters from the West (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XTX), 
57; Blane, Excursion through the United States and Canada, 257-259. 

13 Flint, Geography and History of the Western States, 1, 506. 


“ Abernethy, Formative Period in Alabama, 9-15. 
5 United States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. 11, 660, 672. 
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region that proved well adapted to commercial production of cotton.’® In 1818 
was effected the cession of the greater part of Arkansas south of the Arkansas 
river, including a portion of northern Louisiana. Most of the remainder of 
Arkansas had been acquired by treaty in 1808. In 1819 the Choctaws ceded a 
large block of territory, including much of the Yazoo Delta.!7 The presence of 
Indian tribes for some years longer prevented progress of settlement in western 
Georgia, eastern Alabama, and much of eastern Mississippi. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALABAMA AND WESTERN GEORGIA 


The southern half of Alabama includes a number of physiographic regions of 
widely contrasting adaptability to cotton growing. Along the southern border 
of the State a strip of territory varying in width from twenty to sixty miles con- 
sisted largely of pine hills, open rolling pine woods, and pine flats. The same 
type of country was comprised in the southeastern portion of Mississippi and 
several parishes in southeastern Louisiana.'® Before 1830 the region maintained 
a considerable population and a few plantations; but after the opening of the 
rich lands in the central part of Alabama the planting population was largely 
drawn away. By 1840, as we have noted, the region was inhabited mainly by a 
population engaged largely in herding supplemented by farming for domestic 
consumption and here and there the production af small quantities of cotton.’ 
North of this sandy country is a broad belt of uplands running parallel with it, 
averaging in width about fifty miles and containing about 8,000 square miles. 
The original timber growth consisted of oak and hickory, interspersed with 
long-leaf pine, which was more abundant in the southern portion of the belt, 
decreasing gradually toward the north. The soil is less sandy and more fertile 
in the northern two thirds of the region, which was found well adapted to cotton. 
In the western portion of this belt is a hilly, calcareous region, belonging to the 
tertiary, comprising an area of about 1,200 square miles.” (See Fig. 1.) 

North of this region is the rich black prairie of central Alabama, which ex- 
tends in a belt from east to west averaging about thirty miles in width. Near 
the Mississippi line the belt curves to the northwest and extends northward 
into northeastern Mississippi. A large proportion of the area consists of heavy, 
black clay, containing large quantities of disintegrated limestone, and when in 
a virgin condition contained abundant amounts of phosphorus, potash, and 
humus. Although the region as a whole was called a prairie, some of it was 
wooded. ‘The early settlers found that cotton tended to suffer seriously from 
rust on the prairie itself, which, however, was extremely productive in corn and 
grass. Settlers were advised to select their farms so as to contain some wood- 


16 United States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. II, 662, 678-684, map No. 1. 

17 [bid., map No. 5, and pp. 676, 688, 700. See map of Indian cessions, in Turner, F. J., Rise of the 
New West, following p. 310, and in Treat, National Land System, 164. 

18 Comprising Baldwin, Mobile, Washington, Escambia, and Geneva counties, with portions of 
Covington, Coffee, Dale, Henry, Monroe, and Conecuh counties, in Alabama; Jackson, Harrison, 
Hancock, Greene, Perry, Marion, Covington, Jones, and Wayne counties, in Mississippi; and portions 
of Washington, St. Tammany, Tangipahoa, and Livingston parishes, in Louisiana. 

19 See above, p. 887. 

20 Smith’s article on cotton production in Alabama, in United States Census, 1880, VI, Cotton Pro- 
duction, 37-45, 52-54. 
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land and some prairie." The tide of settlers began to enter this new region during 
the second and third decades, coming from eastern Georgia, the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and middle Tennessee.” An examination of the tract books of certain 
counties of the calcareous belt indicates that prior to 1830 settlers had largely 
occupied the wooded bottom lands, not having yet learned how to deal with con- 
ditions in the prairie. However, between this time and 1837 the region was 
rapidly occupied, and by the latter year uncleared lands were selling at $35 an 
acre, the cost of clearing requiring an additional $15.% The region as a whole 
comprised one of the most productive cotton areas in the South, and its rapid 
development is reflected in statistics of cotton production from southern Alabama 
which averaged annually about 11,000 bales from 1818 to 1820 inclusive, 46,000 
from 1822 to 1824; 80,000 from 1827 to 1829; and 195,000 from 1834 to 1836.% 

In the extreme northern part of Alabama the new settlers came upon the 
fertile lands of the Tennessee River valley. In 1806 the Cherokees ceded a 
large part of this region, as far south as the Tennessee river, bounded by that 
river on the west and extending eastward to a line running from Chickasaw Old 
Fields to the most easterly source of Duck River, with the exception of a small 
reservation about Muscle Shoals.% Although practically unsettled in 1810, 
Limestone and Madison counties contained by 1820 a free population of 27,352 
and a slave population of 11,541. The following year it was estimated that the 
product of the “Big Bend of Tennessee River’ would be not far short of 30,000 
bales. In 1821 the product of north Alabama was estimated at 50,000 bales.” 
This part of Alabama suffered a serious disadvantage in that its products could 
reach market only by being carried down the Tennessee river to the Ohio and 
thence to New Orleans, a distance of about fifteen hundred miles. Most of the 
imports were brought from the East to Pittsburgh by wagon, thence down the 
Ohio, and up the Cumberland and Tennessee. The region was separated from 
the plantation regions of central Alabama by the rugged lands of northern Ala- 
bama, occupied largely by small self-sufficing farmers with little commercial 
agriculture. There was not much commercial intercourse between the two plan- 
tation regions, for central Alabama shipped its products to Mobile by way of 
the numerous rivers tributary to the Gulf. Near the close of the ante bellum 
period the commercial isolation of northern Alabama was partly overcome by 
the construction of the Mobile and Ohio Railway.?’ 

Between 1820 and 1830 the cotton area of Georgia was greatly enlarged. In 
1821 a large area between the Ocmulgee and the Flint rivers, ceded by the Creeks, 
was thrown open to settlement. Five years later a prolonged controversy be- 

21 Southern Cabinet, I, 7-9; Farmers’ Register, 1, 279; Ruffin, Notes on the Cane-Brake Lands, 20-22. 

22 Smith, N. F., Pickens County, 37, 41. 

23 Abernethy, Formative Period in Alabama, 22; Du Bose, William Lowndes Yancey, 81. 

4 Mobile Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, Oct. 3, 1836; United States Census, 1880, VI, Cotton 
Production, 45-48; cf. De Coin, Cotton and Tobacco, 82. 
bag taie States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. II, map No. 1, and pp. 

26 Cahawba Press and Alabama State I: ntelligencer, Dec. 31, 1821; Alabama Republican (Huntsville), 
Jan. 11, 1822; Niles’ Register, XXI, 16; XXX, 241. 


27 De Bows Review, VIII, 179; American Agriculturist, III, 25; Royall, Letters from Alabama, 161-163; 
Hunts Merchants’ Magazine, XIV, 104. See below, p. 904. 
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tween the Creeks, the State of Georgia, and the United States was brought to 
an end by the further cession of the territory between the Flint and the Chat- 
tahoochee rivers. By 1830 settlement in middle Georgia had extended to the 
western border of the State, and the area was rapidly peopled during the next 
decade.”8 


EXPANSION OF COTTON PRODUCTION ALONG THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
AND RED RIVERS 


Before 1820 there appears to have been no unusually rapid development in 
the old plantation region of Louisiana. At that time the region produced some 
cotton, in addition to the main staple, sugar, but in the late twenties and early 
thirties turned almost completely to sugar production.?® In the early years of 
the century the old French plantation region between Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans was already the admiration of travellers. Although within a few years 
the region had been enriched by the huge profits from sugar production, there 
still remained much of the dignity and simplicity of the older régime. In 1818 
a traveller wrote of this region :?° 


“The plantations within these limits are superb beyond description. Some of them 
resemble villages. The dwelling houses of the planters are not inferior to any in the 
United States, either with respect to size, architecture, or the manner in which they 
are furnished. The gardens, and yards contiguous to them, are formed and decorated 
with much taste. The cotton, sugar, and ware houses are very large, and the buildings 
for the slaves are well finished. The latter buildings are, in some cases, forty or fifty 
in number, and each of them will accomodate ten or twelve persons. The plantations 
are very extensive, and on some of them there are hundreds of negroes. The planters 
here derive immense profits from the cultivation of their estates. The yearly income 
from them is from 20,000 to 30,000 dollars... . 

“About seventy miles below Baton Rouge, the country is wonderfully fine. No 
description of mine can do justice to the appearance of its principal establishments. 
There are here the most superb dwelling houses. They are second to none in size, 
architecture, or decorations. The gardens attached to them are spacious, and elegantly 
ornamented with orange and fig trees. At a little distance from them are vast build- 
ings, occupied for sugar mills and cotton presses, and for the storage of the immense 
productions of the plantations. Near these, are from fifty to one hundred neat build- 
ings, for the negroes, beyond them are spacious and elegant oblong fields, constituting 
one hundred acres, and under the highest state of cultivation.” 


In 1810 the group of eight parishes which later comprised the most important 
sugar producing region contained 7,704 whites and 4,662 slaves. Ten years 
later the population had increased to 14,161 free people and 10,861 slaves.™ 
The rapid development of the western side of the lower Mississippi began in 
the decade 1820 to 1830, when the tide of planters from the Eastern States began 


28 United States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. Il, map No. 15, and pp. 
702, 715. See also Phillips, U. B., Georgia and State Rights, map opposite p. 40; Turner, F. J., Rise 
of the New West, 309-313. 

29 Watkins, King Cotton, 193. 

30 Evans, Pedestrious Tour (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, VIII), 325, 330; cf. Fliigel, Journal 
of a Voyage down the Mississippi in 1817 (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII), 425. 

31 Assumption, West Baton Rouge, Iberville, Jefferson, Lafourche, St. James. St. Mary and Terre- 
bonne were not listed in the census reports for 1810 and 1820. United States Census. 
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to pour into the country. The initial antagonism between the earlier inhabitants 
and the newcomers was gradually mitigated by the advantages of rising land 
values.22, Woodbury estimated the product of Louisiana at only 2,000,000 
pounds for 1811 and at 10,000,000 for 1821; but in 1826 it reached 38,000,000 
and eight years later, 62,000,000. 

While immigration from the Eastern Colonies had been slow to venture into 
the old and well established French civilization on the west side of the river, it 
was early attracted to the English settlements of the Natchez region. This 
ancient nucleus became the earliest section of extensive Anglo-Saxon expansion 
in the lower Mississippi. As late as 1772 there were but 78 families scattered 
through the territory surrounding Natchez, but by 1785 the population of the 
district had increased to 1,550 and by 1788 to 2,679, mainly composed of settlers 
from the Atlantic seaboard.** This was a region of pioneer farmers who sold 
small quantities of tobacco and maintained a diversified and largely self-sufficing 
economy. When tobacco began to suffer severe competition from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the region turned eagerly to cotton. By 1808 there was a well 
developed plantation system, devoted almost exclusively to cotton and dependent 
on Kentucky and Tennessee for flour, pork, beef, and horses. The wealthier 
planters had already built comfortable houses and were beginning to enjoy some 
of the elegancies of living, although some of the old pioneer conditions still 
continued.** In the period 1800-1810 the free population of four counties of the 
region—Adams, Claiborne, Jefferson, and Wilkinson—increased from 2,403 to 
10,542; and the slave population from 2,257 to 11,631. As late as 1827, how- 
ever, on account of lack of an adequate levee system, there was little development 
on the eastern side of the river from a little below Natchez to Baton Rouge.* 
The cotton crop of Mississippi, according to Woodbury, was 10,000,000 pounds 
by 1821. It increased threefold in the next five years, and more than eightfold 
by 1834.87 

Between 1810 and 1820 the so-called Attakapas and Opelousas country in 
southern Louisiana was beginning to attract the attention of eastern cotton 
planters. In the extensive prairies previously occupied by herds of cattle owned 
by easy-going Creole planter-herdsmen, the eastern immigrant found the estab- 
lishment of a profitable cotton plantation unusually easy. There were ‘“‘no 
forests to cut down, .. . no chopping, no grubbing.” The planter had “nothing 
to do, but to build his house, inclose his field and commence ploughing.” The 
high yields of the virgin lands combined with high prices of cotton in the years 
immediately following the War of 1812 enabled planters to earn $500 to $600 
per hand in cotton production and up to $800 or more in sugar.* 


% Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, 162; Darby, Geographical Description of Louisiana, 274. 

33 Report on Cotton, 13. 

34 Mississippi, Agricultural and Geological Survey, Report (Wailes, 1854), pp. 62, 78-81. 

% Cf. the detailed account in Cuming, Tour to the Western Country, 284-303, 322; Mississippi, Agri- 
cultural and Geological Survey, Report (Wailes, 1854), pp. 157, 167; Claiborne, W. C. C., Official Letter 
Books, I, 39; II, 10; Butler, L., ‘West Feliciana,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII, 96. 

3 United States Census, 1800, p. 85; 1810, p. 83; Bullock, W., Sketch of a Journey through the Western 
States, etc., p. xiii; Evans, Pedestrious Tour (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, VIII), 325. 

37 Report on Cotton, 13. 

88 Actual cases are cited in Niles’ Register, XIII, 38; cf. Charleston Courier, Aug, 12, 1819. 
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Similarly favorable conditions stimulated rapid development in the alluvial 
lands of Red River. By 1819 the planters near Alexandria, who had already made 
large fortunes raising cotton and sugar, were selling their lands for $40 to $50, 
and moving to the rich alluvial lands on the Ouachita or farther up Red River, 
which could be bought for $5 to $10.39 Near Natchitoches navigation was 
obstructed by a huge raft, originally from 128 to 160 miles in length. In 1833 
the United States Government undertook its removal. In the first season the 
lower hundred miles, which was in a state of decay, was easily cleared as far as 
Shreveport, but the removal of the upper portion was not entirely completed 
until 1850.4° In 1839 the Indians were removed from the region immediately 
above the raft, but for some years settlers had been rapidly occupying the 
fertile lands of the upper Red river and its tributaries in Louisiana, southwestern 
Arkansas, and northeastern Texas. Before the Civil War this stream of settlers 
had extended as far west as Fannin County, Texas, whence cotton was hauled by 
wagon or shipped by boat to Shreveport." Before the annexation of Texas, 
southwestern Arkansas was the ultima Thule of southern agricultural expansion 
in the United States, and even in 1834 pioneer life there resembled in essential 
details the pioneer life of Kentucky and Tennessee before the close of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

Whereas the lower prices of cotton for the crop years 1819 to 1832 inclusive, 
and especially 1826 to 1832, brought hardships and depression to the older cot- 
ton producing regions, it was still possible in the newer lands to produce cotton, 
though at somewhat lessened profits. Consequently in these periods immigration 
to the Southwest does not appear to have been materially retarded. Exports 
from New Orleans increased from 48,000 bales in 1819 and 156,000 in 1822 to 
426,000 in 1830-31. Of the receipts for 1829-30, amounting to 362,969 bales, 
179,094 were credited to Louisiana and Mississippi, 163,295 to northern Alabama 
and Tennessee, 3,512 to Arkansas, 193 to Missouri, and 7 to Illinois. The re- 
mainder consisted of transshipments.” 

When the Chickasaws surrendered title in 1818 to the region in Tennessee 
between the Tennessee and the Mississippi,“* another fertile area was made 
available for cotton. As early as 1816 some 1,500 bales were shipped to New 
Orleans from west Tennessee, but the beginnings of rapid development in this 
region did not occur until about a decade later. By 1840 receipts of cotton at 
Memphis were about 35,000 bales.® 


SPECULATIVE MANIA OF THE THIRTIES 


The decade 1830 to 1840 was a period of remarkable expansion. ‘The removal 
of the tribes across the Mississippi between 1832 and 1834 opened to settlement 


39 Charleston Courier, Aug. 12, 1819. 

40 De Bow’s Review, X, 103; XIX, 439; XXVI, 100; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XI, 414. 

41 De Bow’s Review, III, 351; XI, 412; XII, 319. 

2 Cf. interesting letters from Hempstead County, Arkansas, published in Farmer and Gardener 
I, 321, 409; II, 253. 

43 Niles’ Register, XIII, 31; XX XI, 159; LXIV, 373; New Orleans Courier, Aug. 14, Oct. 2, 1830. 

44 United States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. Il, 694, and map No. 54. 

45 Niles’ Register, XIII, 176; Watkins, King Cotton, 256. 
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large areas in northwestern Georgia and eastern Alabama held by the Creeks, 
the territories on the border of Alabama and Mississippi inhabited by the Choc- 
taws, and the Chickasaw country in northern and northwestern Mississippi.* 

The opening of these new territories and a fuller realization of the opportunities 
in areas previously opened but not yet fully occupied paved the way for the 
craze for speculation which was stimulated by the easy credit and the period of 
high prices of cotton beginning with the crop year 1833-34. According to a 
traveller who visited Alabama just before the panic of 1837, the profit on cotton 
planting was commonly 35 per cent. One planter whom she met bought a 
plantation for $15,000, valued it two years later at $65,000, and in the second year 
expected to receive between $50,000 and $60,000 for his growing crop.*47 A 
mania developed for buying land and slaves, fostered by the employment of State 
credit in the promotion of banks. During the years 1834 to 1837 inclusive 
$80,321,000 was invested in bank capital in Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Alabama, over three fourths of the total in the first two States. Of 
the total, $32,321,000 consisted of State loans or private loans guaranteed by the 
States.8 The new banks loaned money lavishly on land, slaves, and cotton, 
at inflated values. In Alabama taxes were repealed in the belief that profits 
from the State bank would meet all State expenses. 

Immigrants poured in from the older planting States: planters whose lands 
were exhausted, bankrupts with nothing to lose, and younger sons sent out from 
the parental roof with a dozen slaves to make a fortune in the new country. In 
many cases planters in the older States established plantations in the Southwest 
under the supervision of kinsmen or trusted overseers, without themselves re- 
moving thither.°° The psychology of this period of extravagant expansion has 
been so well portrayed by a contemporary that his description is worth quoting: 


“A new theory, not found in the works on political economy, was broached. It was 
found out that the prejudice in favor of the metals (brass excluded) was an absurd 
superstition; and that, in reality, anything else, which the parties interested in giving it 
currency chose, might serve as a representative of value and medium of exchange of 
property; .. 

““,. Money, or what passed for money, was the only cheap thing to be had. 
Every cross-road and every avocation presented an opening,—through which a fortune 
was seen by the adventurer in near perspective. Credit was a thing of course. To 
refuse it—if the thing was ever done—were an insult for which a bowie-knife were not 
a too summary or exemplary a means of redress. The State banks were issuing their 
bills by the sheet, like a patent steam printing-press 7és issues; and no other showing 
was asked of the applicant for the loan than an authentication of his great distress 
for money.... 

“Under this stimulating process prices rose like smoke. Lots in obscure villages 
were held at city prices; lands, bought at the minimum cost of government, were sold 
at from thirty to forty dollars per acre, and considered dirt cheap at that.” 


‘6 United States, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Pt. II, 726, 734; cf. MacDonald, 
Jacksonian Democrary, Chap. X. 

47 Martineau, Society in America, I, 307. 

48 See table in De Bow’s Review, 1V, 86; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XIII, 471. 

49 [bid., 470; XL, 181; cf. Scott, W. A., Repudiation of State Debts, especially pp. 221-229. 

50 Louisiana Journal (St. Francisville), Aug. 20, 1825 

5 Baldwin, Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, 81-84. 
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The sudden collapse in 1837 not only ruined the mushroom banks but sent 
thousands of planters into bankruptcy, while many others fled precipitately to 
Texas to escape the execution of judgments on their slaves. 


RAPID EXPANSION OF COTTON PRODUCTION DURING THE DECADE 1830-1840 


The speculative bubble called into cultivation so large an area of cotton land 
as to overwhelm the markets. Much of the land, it is true, was bought for mere 
speculation; but enough was put in cultivation to increase production enor- 
mously. From the three-year period centering on 1832-33 to the three-year 
period centering on 1841-42, New Orleans exports increased from 394,000 bales 
to 873,000; Mobile exports from 135,000 to 371,000. On the other hand, in the 
South Atlantic States as a whole the industry was nearly or quite stationary. 
South Carolina increased from 194,000 to 280,000, possibly by reason of larger 
shipments from Georgia to Charleston by the Hamburg-Charleston Railway; 
Georgia decreased from 269,000 to 225,000, in spite of the expansion in western 
Georgia; and North Carolina and Virginia decreased from 68,000 bales to 27,000 
bales.* 

During the decade a number of newly occupied regions increased rapidly in 
population and production. The free population of seven counties in central 
Alabama* increased from 22,613 in 1830 to 60,514 in 1840; and the slave popula- 
tion from 14,427 to 65,204. The population of three Mississippi counties—Noxu- 
bee, Lowndes, and Monroe—increased from 7,034 to 33,738. The settlement of 
southwestern Tennessee continued with great rapidity, and the same stream of 
population spread across the border into the fertile silt loam uplands of 
northern Mississippi, also tributary to Memphis. The receipts of cotton at 
Memphis increased from 35,000 bales in 1840 to 150,000 in 1850, and 361,000 in 
1860. Cotton production was also rapidly expanded in the rich black prairie 
lands in northeastern Mississippi, tributary to Mobile by way of the Tombigbee 
river.*® The alluvial lands bordering the Yazoo and the Big Black, in the west 
central portion of the State, were settled with great rapidity, and there was also 
a substantial increase in the population of the older counties in the vicinity of 
Natchez. There was a steady increase of population in the alluvial lands of the 
Red river and the Mississippi in Louisiana, and scattered plantations had been 
established along the west bank of the Mississippi in Arkansas and in northern 
Louisiana. Another important extension of the plantation system during 
the same decade occurred in a wide area of southwestern Georgia, tributary to 
the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers.*7 During the decade six counties in this 
region increased in population as a group from 5,678 to 42,269.58 

Although for the most part a region of good cotton soils, east central Missis- 

» For a vivid account by a contemporary witness, see Orr, ‘‘A Trip from Houston to Jackson, Miss. 
in 1845,” in Miss. Hist. Soc., Publications, 1X, 174-176. 

53 Niles’ Register, LXIV, 373. 

54 Wilcox, Lowndes, Sumter, Perry, Macon, Russell, and Pickens. 

5 United States Census, 1830; 1840. 

56 Watkins, King Cotton, 256; De Bow’s Review, VII, 41. 


57 For details, see ibid., X, 67; Southern Cultivator, XVI, 336. 
8 Early, Macon, Marion, Randolph, Stewart, and Sumter. 
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sippi did not become a well developed plantation region until after the building 
of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. It was necessary to haul products long dis- 
tances to the Tombigbee or south to the upper waters of the Pearl river. Small 
quantities of cotton were grown for market, and some grain was produced, but, 
like the counties of southeastern Mississippi, the region was largely devoted to 
stock-raising, being commonly known as the ‘‘cow-counties.’”*® 


ANGLO-SAXON REOCCUPATION OF FLORIDA 


With the retrocession of Florida to Spain at the close of the Revolutionary 
War the Province relapsed into economic stagnation. A zone along the northern 
border became a refuge for runaway slaves and undesirable whites from the 
United States, in spite of a Spanish regulation prohibiting the immigration of 
Americans. In this section, which contained about half of the few thousand 
inhabitants of the Province, a period of anarchy prevailed from 1812 to 1816, 
finally terminated by the establishment of a régime of lynch law maintained by 
the more orderly elements. During the period of disturbance, however, eco- 
nomic life had reached a low ebb, and the large herds of cattle had largely dis- 
appeared as a result of the depredations of the lawless elements.” 

Aiter the cession of Florida to the United States in 1819 a large part of the 
Spanish population left the State. In 1822 the total population was estimated 
at about-5,000. A large proportion were runaway slaves—some of whom, in 
turn, had become slaveholders—half-breeds, and Indians. Except for the tangle 
of overlapping land claims and the extreme uncertainty as to survey boundaries, 
the country was almost a virgin territory. Americans who surveyed conditions 
in the peninsula declared: ‘In the whole extent of East Florida, there are not 
five individuals who enjoy $1,000 of rent, or territorial produce; and still more 
that on the banks of the St. Johns there are not three hundred acres of cultivated 
land, although there are forty inhabited houses.”®! 

The opportunities of the new territory excited much interest, and there was a 
considerable immigration of Americans. The best lands, however, were still 
held by the Seminoles, whose power was not finally broken until the close of the 
fierce Indian wars from 1835 to 1842, which for a time deterred immigration. 
Very early the possibility of growing various subtropical products aroused the 
same interest as at the beginning of British occupation in the colonial period. 
The imaginations of prospective immigrants were excited by prospects of growing 
almonds, oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, coffee, sugar, cocoa, cochineal, sisal, 
palma Christi, New Zealand flax, arrowroot, sesame, silk, sea-island cotton, 
ginger, breadfruit, mangos, currants, tea, opium, Cuban tobacco, and various 
drugs and spices. In 1821 it was declared there were five planters south of the 
27th parallel successfully growing coffee. There was much interest in sugar and 


59 De Bow’s Review, VII, 41. 
69 Vignoles, Observations upon the Floridas, 20-27, 76. 
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many experiments, some of them successful. However, cotton and tobacco 
proved to be the most important staples. As early as 1819 a large area of alluvial 
land along the Escambia river was brought into cultivation by American plant- 
ers.8 Between 1820 and 1830 the fertile “oak and hickory” uplands in the north- 
ern border of the State* began to be settled by cotton planters. The cotton 
exports of Florida in 1828-29 were only 4,146 bales, three years later they had 
mounted to 22,651 bales, and by the end of the decade 1830-1840 they were in 
excess of 100,000 bales. The progress of northern Florida was also promoted 
by the development about 1830 of the cigar tobacco industry, already mentioned, 
and by the expansion during the fifth decade of the sea-island cotton industry. 
Throughout the ante bellum period herding of cattle and hogs on the vast areas 
of unoccupied lands was one of the most important industries. During the sixth 
decade the turpentine industry was revived. Corn and sweet potatoes were 
important food products for local consumption.® 


ROUNDING OUT OF THE COTTON BELT AFTER 1840 


Although by 1840 the main outlines of the ‘Cotton Kingdom” were filled in, 
except in Texas (See Fig. 11), the stream of slaveholders continued to pour 
into the newer regions not yet well settled. Development between 1840 and 
1860 was especially rapid in central and northern Mississippi; along the Missis- 
sippi river, especially on the western bank; and along the streams flowing into 
the Mississippi from the west, including the Ouachita, Arkansas, White, and 
St. Francis river systems. In the thirties the bottom lands of the Arkansas 
were still in the log-cabin stage of development. Before 1860 these alluvial 
areas contained a well established plantation economy, although development 
was still far from complete. Considerable shipments of cotton occurred from 
the alluvial area of southeastern Missouri,®” but this region did not see an im- 
portant development until many years after the Civil War. 

Before 1840 a few scattering plantations and fragmentary levees had been 
established in the great alluvial area in Mississippi known as the Yazoo Delta, 
but the region was still largely unoccupied because subject to overflow. The 
great flood of 1842 showed the need for concerted action, and county supervisors 
began to organize levee districts. The flood of 1858 made it necessary to enlarge 
and consolidate these local systems, and a district was formed to include prac- 
tically the whole of the Delta. The levees thus constructed withstood the great 


8 Alabama Republican (Huntsville), Sept. 14, 1821; Lowisiana Gazette (New Orleans), Sept. 9, 1824; 
Cahawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, Apr. 27, 1822; Western Journal and Civilian, VI, 179; 
United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VIII, 266; Farmers’. Register, II, 1-3; Vignoles, Observa- 
tions upon the Floridas, 94-100. 

63 Warden, Account of the United States, III, 34; Farmers’ Register, I, 2; cf. ibid., V1, 419. 

64 Comprising portions of Jackson, Gadsden, Leon, Jefferson, and Madison counties. 

65 Niles’ Register, LXIV, 373; De Bow’s Review, XVII, 428. 

66 Southern A griculturist, new series, VI, 71; De Bow’s Review, V, 12; VIII, 157; X, 411; Western Jour- 
nal and Civilian, VI, 180-182. See above, p. 833. 

67 See letters from Arkansas, in Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Dec. 5, 1835; Louisiana Courier (New 
Orleans), Aug. 14, 1830; Watkins, King Cotton, 268. ; 
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floods of 1861 and 1862, but the system was seriously disorganized and impaired 
by military occupation.® 

Nearly all the important plantation districts west of the Georgia-Alabama 
boundary enjoyed a substantial increase in population in the decades between 
the beginning of commercial cotton or sugar cultivation and 1860. In nearly 
all of these districts there was also a steady increase in percentage of slave popula- 
tion (Table 34), representing not only an expansion of the plantation system and 
a displacement of the general farmers who had earlier settled in these regions 
but also probably an increase in the size of slaveholdings.® 

The expansion of the plantation system up to 1840 was in the Gulf plains—a 
region well provided with navigable streams, the use of which was considerably 
facilitated by the development of steam navigation, beginning on the Mississippi 


TABLE 34.—Percentages of slave population to total population in selected regions, by decades, 1810-1860! 


Percentage of slaves to total 
Names of regions Names of counties isan Esso 
1810 |-1820 | 1830) 1840 | 1850 | 1860 
WentralyAlabamanen asa ee Sumter, Wilcox, Macon, Perry, Rus- 
sell, Pickens, Lowndes ... .|46.4/38 .9]51 .9/60.9/66.4 
Tennessee Valley (Ala.)........] Limestone, Madison 20.2)42 .2/48.3|50.2/52.2/54.3 
Yazoo Delta (Miss.)...........| Bolivar, Issaquena saonloodello cont ORO EO. 
Wiestacen tral Missin eee Carroll, Yazoo, Warren 42 .5|47.8)48 2/63 .0|63 .2/68.0 
West central Miss............. Hinds, Madison seeele..-(39.4/68.8/70.0/74.0 
Old Natchez region............ Claiborne, Jefferson, Adams, Wilkin- 
son 52.5/59.1/68 .6/75.5|77 .9|77.6 
Northeastern prairie (Miss.) Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee ....|19.2/28 .5/56.3/63 .2/68.6 
Short-leaf pine uplands (Miss.)..| Attala, Choctaw, Lafayette, Yalo- 
busha soo blloodollegoclssolll Memo Hal oil 
Louisiana sugar parishes....... Assumption, W. Baton Rouge, Iber- 
ville, Jefferson, Lafourche, St. 
Mary, Terrebonne 315/40 .5)54.5/56.1/50.6/8.05 
Alluvial cotton parishes (La.)...} Carroll, Concordia, Madison, Tensas |54.6/68.1|77.6|79 .9|84..0|86.2 
Alluvial cotton parishes (La.)...| Pointe Coupée, Rapides 63 .3/64.9170.6|/72 4/68 .6|/65.6 
Upper Red River parishes (La.).| Bossier, Claiborne, De Soto, Natchi- 
toches 51.4/31.1/39.2/43 .6|52.6/58.1 
Alluvial cotton counties (Ark.)..} Chicot, Desha, Phillips ....(12.1]17.1/44.8]51 .8/66.2 
Arkansas River valley......... Jefferson, Arkansas 12.2/14.1/24.1135.0/45.8/50.7 
Ouachita valley (Ark.)......... Ashley, Ouachita, Union Peale 2721 SLe 4 Soni donut 
_Red River valley (Ark.)........ Hempstead, Lafayette ....|21.4/26.4150.3/44. 8/43 .2 


1 United States Census, 1840 to 1860. 


in 1816.” The further rounding out of the Cotton Belt was greatly facilitated 
by the building of railroads. In 1831 a railroad five miles in length was built 
from New Orleans to Lake Pontchartrain, and in the same year a road from 
Richmond, Virginia, to Chesterfield—a distance of thirteen miles. In 1833 a 
railway was completed from Hamburg, South Carolina, via Augusta, to Charles- 
ton.” By 1840 a considerable number of short local lines had been completed or 

% United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Commerce of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers: 
Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 1887, p. 241; Wade, ‘Lands of the Liquidating 
Levee Board, etc.,” in Miss. Hist. Soc., Publications, IX, 277-280. 

69 See below, p. 916. 


Halle, Bawmwollproduktion, I, 113. 
™ Phillips, U. B., Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, Chap. III. 
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were under construction, destined during the next two decades to be pieced to- 
gether into continuous lines leading to strategic commercial centers.” By the 
outbreak of the Civil War the South contained several important trunk lines, 
connecting many important agricultural regions more effectively with markets. 

A significant aspect of railway building was the rivalry of the various ports 
for the trade of the hinterland. South Carolina and Georgia inaugurated ambi- 
tious programs of railway construction as a result of the rivalry of Charleston 
and Savannah for Western trade. In South Carolina lines were constructed 
connecting Columbia, Camden, Greenville, Spartanburg, and Abbeville with 
Charleston; and a branch line was built from Anderson Courthouse to Greenville 
—a connection which provided a continuous line from Charleston to Knoxville, 
Tennessee. A line from Columbia to Charlotte, North Carolina, tapped the 
fertile valleys of the Catawba and Yadkin rivers and furnished Charleston a 
connection with railways leading to northern cities.” 

The geographical position of Georgia was central and pivotal, and her railway 
system was closely connected with those of neighboring States. By 1860 a 
continuous line, made up of numerous shorter lines, connected Augusta, Georgia, 
with northern cities, by way of Richmond. The Central Railroad connecting 
Savannah and Macon, the Georgia Railroad from Augusta to Atlanta, the West- 
ern and Atlantic connecting Atlanta with Chattanooga, the Macon and Western, 
and the Southwestern, supplemented by a number of branch lines, tapped the 
most important cotton regions of the State, connected Savannah with the farming 
regions of Tennessee and eastern Alabama, and opened up hitherto undeveloped 
regions to the advance of commercial agriculture.“ Alabama was provided 
important connections with the Georgia railways and the Eastern seaboard by 
lines from Atlanta to West Point and from Montgomery to West Point. A 
second Eastern connection was furnished by the construction of the Alabama 
and Tennessee Railway from Selma, Alabama, to Rome, Georgia. A railroad 
from Mobile to Girard was planned to connect the Alabama port with the 
Georgia railways at Columbus.” 

There was also considerable development in the other cotton States or in 
areas with which they were economically interrelated. In Tennessee railroads 
were constructed uniting Nashville and Memphis with Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and their eastern connections. The Mobile and Ohio was designed to connect 
the city of Mobile with northeastern Mississippi and the rich valley of the Ten- 
nessee river, the trade of which had hitherto traversed the river route to New 
Orleans, and ultimately to furnish a continuous route to St. Louis and Chicago 
by way of the Illinois Central. Connection was supplied with Louisville by the 


® For list of these lines in the Southwest, see Cotterill, “Beginnings of Railroads in the Southwest,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII, 325. 

73 De Bow’s Review, III, 560; VII, 544; VIII, 244; IX, 556; XIII, 528; Phillips, U. B., Transporta- 
tion in the Eastern Cotton Belt, Chaps. IV-VII; Meyer, MacGill, et al., Transporation in the United 
States, Chap. XV. 

™ De Bows Review, III, 399; VII, 334, 533; VIII, 40, 88; X, 470, 572; XII, 669; Meyer, MacGill, 
et. al., Transportation in the United States, Chap. XV. 

7 De Bows Review, IV, 39; VIL, 374; Vill, 171, 180; IX, 218; X, 473; XI, 159, 163; XII, 669; 
Meyer, MacGill, et al., Transportation in the United States, Chap. XV. 
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building of the Louisville and Nashville.” In Mississippi a railroad was con- 
structed connecting Vicksburg with Brandon, and finally with Selma, Alabama, 
thus furnishing direct connection between the Mississippi river and the eastern 
seaboard. In Arkansas a railroad was built connecting Little Rock with Mem- 
phis, and another connecting Fulton, on the Red river, with Gaines Landing, 
on the Mississippi.” 

The building of railroads stimulated the expansion of cotton into large areas 
hitherto not suitable for commercial production.” Another result was the diver- 
sion of trade from New Orleans, especially that from east and middle Tennessee, 
which henceforth went to Mobile or to Charleston, Savannah, and Richmond. 
The trade from the upper Mississippi to New Orleans was cut off by construction 
of the trunk lines and development of the lake route. New Orleans commercial 
authorities consoled themselves with the belief that they could still count on 
much of the bulky produce of the Mississippi valley and that the rapid increase of 
production in the valley would compensate for diverted trade.”? A railway 
convention held at New Orleans in 1851 proposed nothing that could prove of 
great benefit to the city except the construction of railway connections with the 
upper Red river.®° 

In 1860 the total cotton production of the South was only about one third 
the average in recent years. The distribution, as compared with 1850, in bales 
of 400 pounds, was as follows:* 


State 1859 1849 State 1859 1849 
Mississippi.............. 1,202,507 | 484,292 |) North Carolina......... 145 ,514 73,845 
ANEISEIIOEL, ooo 66 664s 3086 989 ,955 | 564,429 || Florida................ 65,153 45,131 
NEO uisianasy ae le ere eee YUU USS | LS SIST |) INGER OUT Soo os ooo oc 4c ALUMS Sel erk «a esl: 
Georglalcenaen iene 701 ,840 | 499,091 || Virginia............... i 3,947 
Ee a Stiay ems a enna G8 A315 403i oi, 590) || Ulinoishms see eae LAS Dah ca Aer te 
INDENIEBIS, 6 366006000008 367 ,393 65,344 || Miscellaneous.......... 216 772 
South Carolina.......... 353 ,412 | 300,901 
Blennesseeuem enna ae 296 ,464 | 194,532 Go} dell hese olen a oR cy 5,387,052 | 2,468,617 


In 1852 it was estimated that in the entire South about 800,000 Negroes were 
employed in the cotton industry.” 


INVASION OF TEXAS BY THE PLANTATION SYSTEM 


The first steps toward the expansion of the plantation system into Texas 
occurred early in the nineteenth century. Forays were made across the border 


% De Bow’s Review, IX, 535; X, 571; XI, 157; XII, 205. 

™ [bid., XI, 158-160; XXIII, 211. 

8 Louisiana Courier (New Orleans), Sept. 1, 1860. 

"9 Tbid., Nov. 15, 1855. On the influence of the desire to capture New Orleans trade by railway 
building, see Cotterill, “Beginnings of Railways in the Southwest,” in ississippi Valley Historical 
Review, VIII, 318; cf. also Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 97. 

80 De Bow’s Review, XI, 214-217; XII, 319. 

81 United States Census, 1850, passim; 1860, Agriculture, pp. xciv, 189. Several States which showed 
a few scattering bales in 1850 or in 1860 are not included, but the totals are for the entire United States. 
The Census of 1860 gives 50,545 bales for North Carolina and 58,072 bales for Texas for 1850, these 
figures also being given in the Compendium of the Seventh Census, but not in the 1850 Census. 

8 Ellison, Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade, 18. 
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in 1813 and in 1819. In 1821 Moses Austin entered into a contract with the 
Spanish authorities for colonization along the lower Brazos. He died the same 
year, but his son, Stephen Austin, became the leader of the enterprise, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a nucleus of settlement. In 1825 other Americans ob- 
tained similar contracts, and started colonies.*® 
For a number of years it was a matter of doubt whether or not Texas was to 
become a plantation community. Up to the time of Austin’s settlement the 
Spanish inhabitants were engaged principally in herding. There were few if 
any slaves and but a few thousand in all Mexico. There was a strong sentiment 
for the extinction of slavery, and it is probable that emancipation would have 
been effected but for the persistence of Stephen Austin, then at the capital to 
secure confirmation of his grant. Austin was able to secure only a modification 
of extreme emancipation. In 1824 a decree was issued prohibiting the slave 
trade, both domestic and foreign, but tacitly allowing the introduction of slaves 
by incoming settlers provided all children born on Mexican soil should become 
free at the age of fourteen. On the overthrow of Iturbide the law was annulled, 
but Austin was allowed to continue his project under the provisions of the old 
law. In 1824 Texas and Coahuila were formed into a State, and the constitu- 
tional convention leaned decidedly toward complete emancipation. Strong 
pressure from the Texas colonists secured a compromise by which the introduc- 
tion of slaves was not prohibited until after a period of six months, but it was 
provided that no child should be born a slave. One tenth of the slaves must be 
emancipated whenever their ownership was transferred by gift or inheritance, 
and a slave was allowed to change masters voluntarily provided the new master 
agreed to pay his full value.** As enthusiasm for the rights of man began to cool 
these restrictions were soon modified. In 1828 an innocent-looking act was 
passed validating contracts for labor entered into in another State. This prac- 
tically legalized slavery in the form of peonage contracts providing for subsequent 
emancipation, but on terms impracticable for the slaves to carry out. The Tex- 
ans succeeded in evading further Mexican attempts at restriction until after the 
Texas Revolution of 1836, when slavery was legalized by the new constitution.® 
American immigration to Texas did not proceed very rapidly before the Texas 
Revolution. Uncertainties respecting the status of slavery discouraged slave- 
holders, and the facilities for marketing a staple crop were inadequate for a num- 
ber of years. In 1829 the cotton crop was only about 500 bales, and as late as 
1835 between 3,000 and 4,000 bales. Until Texas was admitted to the Union 
the planters were handicapped by the necessity of paying a duty on cotton shipped 
to New Orleans. As late as 1843 exports amounted to only about 15,000 bales.’” 
There does not appear to have been a strong tendency toward a plantation 
husbandry among the early settlers. Most of the slaveholdings prior to 1830 
were small, and the total number of slaves not large. In 1834 there were about 
8 Foote, Texas and the Texans, 1, Chaps. IX—X1I; McKitrick, Public Land System of Texas, 30-32. 


4 Bugbee, “Slavery in Early Texas, in Political Science Quarterly, XIII, 390-395, 400-408. 
85 Thid., 408-412, 648-655, 661. 


86 De Bows Review, VI, 153. The above figures do not include the crop of the Red River district. 
87 Watkins, King Cotton, 215-216. 
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1,000 Negroes in Austin’s colony and an equal number in the settlements about 
Nacogdoches.*® Many of these pioneers adapted themselves to the Mexican 
economy—herding supplemented by farming for domestic consumption. It is 
probable that the sentiments of many were well expressed by a young man with 
whom Olmsted conversed during his journey twenty years later:*° 


“The young man himself owned probably many hundred acres of the prairie and 
woodland range about him, and a large herd of cattle. He did not fancy taking care 
of a plantation. It was too much trouble. He was a regular Texan, he boasted, and 
was not going to slave himself looking after niggers. Any man who had been brought 
up in Texas, he said, could live as well as he wanted to, without working more than one 
month in the year. For about a month in the year he had to work hard, driving his 
cattle into the pen, and roping and marking the calves; this was always done in a kind 
of frolic in the spring—the neighboring herdsmen assisting each other. During the 
rest of the year he hadn’t anything to do. ... He raised a little corn; ... When he 
wanted to buy anything, he could always sell some cattle and raise the money; it did 
not take much to supply them with all they wanted.” 


After the Texas Revolution planters with their slaves began to move to Texas 
in large numbers, settling on the alluvial lands of the Brazos, Trinity, Colorado, 
and Red rivers. By the late years of the fifth decade regular steamship connec- 
tion with New Orleans was established, and extension of settlement on the 
Brazos and Trinity was facilitated by the development of steamboat navigation.®° 
From 1840 to 1860, and particularly from 1850 to 1860, the ‘“Texas fever” de- 
veloped almost into a delirium. Newspapers throughout the South were full 
of accounts of the wonderful fertility of Texas land, the salubrity of the climate, 
and the enormous fortunes made in planting cotton. Texas land companies 
were formed in various parts of the United States, and land speculation, facili- 
tated by the loose land policy of the State, became the order of the day. 
Throughout the South thousands of planters caught the contagion, sold out their 
plantations, and moved to Texas. There was also a very substantial immigra- 
tion of farmers.*! From 1850 to 1860 the total population increased from 212,592 
to 604,215, and the slave population from 58,161 to 182,566; while cotton pro- 
duction increased from 58,072 to 431,463 bales.* Before the Civil War, however, 
the plantation districts were still, for the most part, east of the fertile black 
prairie. This region, which became the most important cotton producing por- 
tion of the State after the Civil War, was occupied principally by herdsmen and 
small self-sufficing farmers. Its full development awaited the introduction of 
railroads. The principal plantation districts before 1860 were along the lower 
courses of the rivers flowing into the Gulf, on the Red river, and in the “oak and 
hickory” uplands west of the coastal plain. 


88 Bugbee, “Slavery in Early Texas,” in Political Science Quarterly, XIII, 662-665. 

89 Journey through Texas, 101. 

90 American Farmer, 1 series, XIV (1832-3), p. 127; De Bow’s Review, IV, 320; IX, 197. 

%1 United States Agricultural Society, Journal, VIII, 189; De Bow’s Review, VI, 153; VIII, 63; XIV, 
69; Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, Il, 257; cf. Barker, ‘“Notes on the Colonization of Texas,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X, 143, 152. 

2 United States Census, 1850, p. 504; 1860, Population, 486; ibid., Agriculture, Intro., p. xciv. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE WAKE OF EXPANSION 


Reaction of Western Expansion on the Older Agricultural Regions, 908. Widening Area of Soil 
Exhaustion, 910. Redundancy of Slave Population, 911. Depressing Influence of Western 
Competition, 912. Attempts at Agricultural Reorganization, 915. General Farming Regions 
East of the Blue Ridge, 917. 


REACTION OF WESTERN EXPANSION ON THE OLDER AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 


The rapid expansion westward of Southern agriculture left in its wake acute 
economic problems, some of which are suggested in earlier chapters. While 
there were areas west of the Appalachians which were beginning to feel the conse- 
quences that came to communities left behind in the westward sweep of settle- 
ment, the tendencies described in the present chapter had their principal mani- 
festations east of the Blue Ridge. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, with the exception.of the portions of 
the Maryland Piedmont and northern Virginia which had already adopted the 
Pennsylvania system of farming, practically all of Maryland and Virginia east 
of the Blue Ridge had been or were being swept by the devastating scourge of 
tobacco planting. When new ground was no longer available, those who still 
clung to tobacco cowpenned small tracts for tobacco while continuing to raise 
scanty crops of corn and wheat without fertilization. These systems, if such 
they may be called, were generally associated with the keeping of as many live- 
stock as the available range would permit, including the scanty forage in the 
fields thrown out to “rest.”! Tobacco cultivation had virtually disappeared 
from the Eastern Shore, and during the preceding half century had been gradu- 
ally displaced in Tidewater Virginia by grain cultivation. The shift in the latter 
region was completed as a result of the interruptions of trade and low prices 
occasioned by the second war with England.2 Middle Virginia was in various 
stages of the tobacco régime. The northern counties were already beginning 
to be redeemed by the clover-plaster-wheat economy, and similar practices were 
making headway along the eastern border of the Blue Ridge. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, prevailed the primitive economy described above.’ 

The abandonment of tobacco in eastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina, 
made necessary by soil exhaustion and low prices, did not bring prosperity. 
Corn and wheat were far less profitable than the tobacco economy had been when 
soils were fresh, and scarcely less destructive of soil fertility. Year after year 
the nearly exhausted fields were scratched with light trowel or shovel plows to 


1 See above, p. 217. 

2 Farmers’ Register, U1, 748-750; IV, 1; Southern Planter, XII, 135. See above, p. 766. 

3 See account of early agricultural conditions in Albemarle County, in Virginia, Board of Agriculture, 
Report (House Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), pp. 51-53; Washington, Diaries (Fitzpatrick), 
iW, LOM, 
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obtain yields of 6 to 12 bushels of corn and 4 to 8 of wheat. Poverty, deteriora- 
tion, and despairing inertia spread over the face of the country like a pall. Many 
of the counties showed a decrease in population for several decades following 
the census of 1790. Production also declined, and it was declared in 1833 that 
the entire product of the State did not exceed in value the exports of eighty 
or ninety years earlier, when the population was but a sixth and the occupied 
area scarcely a third of what they were in 1833.5 

While similar conditions prevailed on both shores of the Chesapeake in Mary- 
land, and in northeastern North Carolina, these areas probably suffered less 
severely than did eastern Virginia. The Western Shore of Maryland did not 
abandon tobacco, but before the beginning of the post colonial period had fitted 
it into a system of general farming, which was progressively influenced by the 
sounder types of farming of Pennsylvania. The Eastern Shore also began to 
benefit early by Northern agricultural practices. Eastern North Carolina intro- 
duced cowpeas as a means of restoring or maintaining fertility. In both regions 
agriculture was less commercial and capitalistic than it had been in eastern 
Virginia, and more or less codrdinated with fishing, lumbering, or household 
industry. 

Southeastern North Carolina and eastern South Carolina and Georgia suffered 
less severely than the above mentioned regions, for the plantation economy 
was based primarily on alluvial soils, refertilized in rice areas by periodic floodings. 
Thus, the planters were enabled to continue the production of the staple products 
which supported the structure of capitalistic agriculture previously established. 
When the sea-island cotton soils showed signs of depletion, the planters were 
able to employ their numerous slaves in the necessary labor of fertilizing the 
soil with marsh mud and other materials. The first two decades of the century 
were in general a period of prosperity in eastern South Carolina and Georgia, 
due to the high prices of sea-island cotton, development of the tide swamps, 
extension of the water culture of rice, improvements in rice machinery, and the 
expanding domestic and foreign market for rice.’ The first half of the nine- 
teenth century, therefore, was a period of intensification of the plantation system 
and of plantation institutions in eastern South Carolina and Georgia. In 1840 
it was declared that lands on the sea islands had more than doubled in value 
in a short time. The diversified economy and homespun self-sufficiency of the 
earlier time gradually gave place to extreme commercialism. ‘The yeomen were 
more and more displaced by larger planters. The artisan class of Charleston 
found themselves more and more subjected to the unbearable competition of 
slave labor, and succumbed to the lure of western migration. Methodism, the 

* Cabell, “Post-Revolutionary History of Agriculture in Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 
XXVI, 147, 155, 157-163; Taylor, J., Arator, 170; Virginia, Board of Agriculture, Report (House 


Journal and Documents, 1842-43, Doc. 12), pp. 6, 23-25; Farmers’ Register, I, 232; II, 612; Parkinson, 
gout, I, 82, 192, 200-202, 226, 228; La Rochefoucauld, Travels, III, 113-115, 142; North Carolina Planter, 
,4. 

5 Virginia State Agricultural Society, Journal of Transactions, I, 13-14; extract from ‘Review of 
the Slave Question,” in Farmers’ Register, I, 39. 

6 See above, p. 806. 

7See above, pp. 724-732. 

8 Carolina Planter (1840), p. 9; Carolina Planter (1844-5), I, 60; South Carolina, Agricultural Survey, 
Report (Ruffin, 1843), p. 72; Jervey, Robert VY. Hayne, 131, 201. 
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faith of the humbler classes, which in the earlier time had been ‘‘as favorably 
received as anywhere else in the United States” was gradually ‘“‘reduced to a 
condition of positive obscurity,” and its ministers ‘lay under the ban of suspicion 
as disorganizers who could not be trusted among the negroes.’ 


WIDENING AREA OF SOIL EXHAUSTION 


In the upland areas from Virginia to Georgia the expansion of cotton and 
tobacco left behind an ever-widening circle of lands suffering from soil exhaustion. 
Year after year the old lands were depleted until it was no longer profitable to 
farm them. By 1850 a large proportion of Virginia and Maryland east of the 
Blue Ridge was a waste of old fields and abandoned lands covered with under- 
brush and young cedars.!° The virtual disappearance of the indigo industry 
and of the inland swamp rice industry were severe blows to middle South Caro- 
lina, by no means entirely compensated by the rise of cotton. In 1839 it was 
stated that lands that had sold after the Revolution for guineas were not worth 
as many dollars. The first three decades after the introduction of cotton was 
a period of financial prosperity and rapid development in upper South Carolina 
and middle Georgia, but by 1820 the uplands first devoted to cotton were gullied 
and bare of verdure, or covered with a thin growth of broom sedge; and the evil 
spread progressively over the areas later occupied. By 1825 farmers in middle 
North Carolina had been forced to occupy the poorer ridge lands, formerly be- 
lieved not worth cultivation.” 

In many regions the economic depression produced real want and suffering. 
A vivid picture of desolation, probably colored by prejudice, was painted by an 
ex-slave who was carried through Virginia by a slave dealer about the year 1805: 


“For several days we traversed a region, which had been deserted by the occupants 
—being no longer worth culture—and immense thickets of young red cedars now occu- 
pied the fields, . 

“T am convinced, that in nine cases in ten, the hardships and sufferings of the colored 
population of lower Virginia is attributable to the poverty and distress of its owners. 
In many instances, an estate scarcely yields enough to feed and clothe the slaves in a 
comfortable manner, without allowing anything for the support of the master and 
family.” 


The unhappy conditions prevailing in the tidewater and eastern piedmont areas 
were attributed by many Northern and European travellers to slavery. Southern 
politicians attributed the woes of ‘poor old Virginia” to the tariff, Jeffersonian 
democracy, Federal banking policy, exploitation of agriculture by the mer- 


) 

9 Wightman, William Capers, 136-139. 

10 See above, p. 446. Ball, Slavery in the United States: A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 
Charles Ball, Black Man, 37, 42; cf. ibid., 55. For the evidence concerning soil exhaustion in Virginia 
and Maryland, see Craven, Soil Exhaustion in Virginia and Maryland, especially 56-58, 63-66, 82-85. 

1 Farmers’ Register, VI, 436. 

12 American Farmer, 1 series (1819-34), I, 218; V, 201; IX, 81; XIV, 76; XV, 20; Farmer's Advocate, 
I, 218; The Arator, 1, 38; Ruffin, Essay on Calcareous Manures, 12; American Agriculturist, III, 118; 
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cultural Speculations (N. C., Bd. of Agric., Papers, I), 51. 
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chants, undue tax burden imposed on farmers, and interruptions to trade cul- 
minating in the War of 1812.4 At best these alleged causes were but indirect 
and contributory. If governmental policies were responsible, primary emphasis 
should be given to those which made land so abundant that expansion and soil 
exhaustion became prevailing characteristics of Southern agriculture.” 


REDUNDANCY OF SLAVE POPULATION 


To the direct impoverishment due to impaired soil fertility were added the 
evils of a redundant slave population.1® When eastern Virginia abandoned 
tobacco cultivation, a large proportion of the slaves formerly needed to cut down 
and clear the forest and carry on the intensive operations of tobacco cultivation 
were not required for the relatively extensive economy of grain production. 
The progessive introduction of horse husbandry, the adoption of threshing 
machines and other labor-saving devices, and the gradual substitution of factory 
goods for the products of household industry increased the disparity between 
the supply of slaves and the need for their services. Indeed, superabundance of 
labor made the coastal regions from Maryland to Georgia slower than the back 
country in adopting labor-saving devices.!” 

Thus, in the late years of the eighteenth century and the early decades of the 
nineteenth, instead of being a source of profit large holdings of slaves were an 
intolerable burden. The principal object of many planters was to make a living 
for their numerous “family.” The proportion of old Negroes and children 
increased as the planters ceased to buy fresh stock and the able-bodied slaves be- 
gan to be sold to the lower South. On Washington’s plantation only a third of 
the four hundred Negroes were capable of working in the fields. In some 
seasons, according to Parkinson, Washington did not “raise so much from his 
land as would keep his people, with the addition of a very numerous fishery.’ 
It was then considered scarcely reputable to sell a slave except as a punishment.8 
In 1794 Washington wrote:!® 


“Were it not then that I am principled against selling negroes, as you would do cattle 
at a market, I would not in twelve months hence, be possessed of a single one as a slave. 
I shall be happily mistaken if they are not found to be a very troublesome species of 
property ere many years have passed.” 


Some of the less scrupulous planters, however, began to dispose of their slaves 
in the far South. One profane old planter, who sold a slave now and then in 
order to support the remainder, swore that his slaves should not eat him, but 
rather, one another.”° 


14 Garland, John Randolph of Roanoke, II, 344-346; Cabell, ‘‘Post-Revolutionary History of Agri- 
culture in Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, XXVI, 147-155. 

15 See Chap. XIX. 

16 Farmers’ Register, V, 306; North Carolina Farmer, III, 78. See above, p. 450. 

17 Southern Planter, XII, 163. 

18 Chastellux, Travels in North America, II, 197; Parkinson, Tour, II, 425, 429; La Rochefoucauld, 
Travels, II, 445; Ball, Slavery in the United States: A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Charles Ball, 
Black Man, 45. 

19 Letter reprinted in Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier, II, 56. 

20 Farmers’ Register, U1, 612. 
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DEPRESSING INFLUENCE OF WESTERN COMPETITION 


Next to soil exhaustion, the foremost cause of the undoing of the older com- 
munities was Western competition. Primarily, this consisted of commodity 
competition as manifested in the prices of the great Southern staples. West- 
ward expansion brought into use lands that were more fertile than the regions 
first employed. ‘The contrast was far greater where the scourge of the one-crop 
system had depleted the soils of the old tobacco and cotton regions. In the 
level lands of the alluvial or prairie regions, free from stumps and rocks, it was 
possible to cultivate a larger area per hand than was practicable in the rolling 
lands of the upper Carolinas and Georgia. Many of these Western districts 
were near navigable rivers, convenient to the great exporting cities; while many 
Piedmont planters, before the introduction of railways, were compelled to haul 
their commercial product long distances over miserable roads. Above all, the 
lands of the West were cheap, and their superiority was not at first reflected in 
their value. These various conditions enabled the Western planter to produce 
cotton or tobacco profitably at prices which for his Eastern competitors would 
not cover costs.” 

A vital phase of Western competition, already mentioned, was the tendency 
of the Southwest to overbid the older planting regions for their labor force. In 
1853 it was declared that planters in the Southwest could pay for slaves almost 
twice as much as the majority of Virginia planters could afford for plantation 
employment. About 1847, on the basis of a five-year average production of 
salable commodities, it was estimated that the productivity of slave labor in 
Louisiana was four times that of Virginia. Many of the older cotton producing 
regions, as already noted, suffered from a similar disadvantage.** Tobacco 
especially was not sufficiently profitable to withstand the superior competition of 
cotton and sugar for the labor supply. Under normal conditions an average 
hand could work 2 acres of tobacco, with a gross yield of 1,600 pounds, besides 
making his provisions. A similar hand could work 8 to 10 acres of cotton in the 
Southwest, besides making provisions. Eight acres of cotton, averaging 250 
pounds of lint to the acre, gave a total product 20 per cent more in weight than 
the product of a hand in the cultivation of tobacco, but pound for pound cotton 
normally brought a higher price than the ordinary grades of tobacco. Moreover, 
the yield of cotton on fresh alluvial lands in the West frequently was double that 
assumed. A hand could produce from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of sugar, which 
sold at 5 to 74 cents a pound.” Even as early as 1836, before the enormous rise 
in the prices of slaves that occurred after 1845, it was stated that under the most 
favorable conditions it was impossible for Virginia planters to secure more than 
6 to 8 per cent on their investment. Under ordinary conditions 2 or 3 per cent 


21 See p. 707. 

22 Qaiee Planter, VII, 257. 

23 See above, p. 477. 

24 Farmers’ Register, II, 763; address of James C. Bruce to oe Mecklenburg and Granville Agri- 
cultural Clubs, July 4, 1847, in North Carolina Farmer, YI, 77-85 

25 See above, p. 70 9, 

26 See above, pp. 747, 750. 
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might be made by close economy and good management; but in a large number 
of cases the planter found it difficult to meet his expenses.?” The planters of 
the older regions might resist for a time the economic pressure of this competi- 
tion; but gradually many were forced to sell their slaves or to emigrate with them. 
Although in the earlier years the demand of the Southwest for slaves appeared 
rather a boon than a disadvantage to the overstocked planters of Virginia and 
Maryland, the gradual draining off of slaves, combined with increased activity 
in railway building and other lines of industry, finally created a scarcity of labor 
in Virginia and Maryland at the same time that these States were making a 
determined effort to diversify their industry and attract Western trade by internal 
improvements. Every industry was seriously affected by the scarcity of labor- 
ers.28 The high prices of slave labor made it difficult for the planters of the older 
regions to readjust their agriculture and restore the lost fertility of their lands. 
However much they might desire to employ labor in hauling fertilizers and to 
practice rotation of crops, the pressure of Western competition, lowering the 
price of cotton and tobacco, frequently made it unprofitable to employ such 
methods. In 1854 this difficulty was described by Hildreth as follows:29 — 


“As it is, with all their slaves employed in scourging out of the land the greatest 
immediate produce, their expenses exceed their incomes, and they are running into debt 
every year. They are in no condition to risk the loss or curtailment of a single crop 
by changing the established method of cultivation, and attempting the introduction 
of improvements. 

“More yet, it is positively bad economy for a Virginia planter to undertake the im- 
provement of his estate. ... The profits which he can possibly derive from slave labor 
will not warrant him in paying so high a price. . . . Even as regards the value of slaves 
already in the planter’s possession, it is a much more profitable operation to emigrate 
with these slaves to Mississippi or Louisiana, and there to employ their labor in raising 
cotton, and killing land, than to attempt the improvement of the worn out lands 
at home.” 


In the last years of the period scarcity of labor was being keenly felt in Virginia. 
In 1859 Edmund Ruffin asserted: 


“It is a fact, known to every man of observation and intelligence, that labor is 
greatly deficient in all Virginia, and especially in the rich western counties, which, for 
want of labor, scarcely yet yield in the proportion of one tenth of their capacity. There 
is scarcely a farm in Virginia on which more slave labor is not needed, and could be 
profitably employed in the improvement and tillage of the fields. For large spaces, 
ten times the present number of slaves are required, and (if bought at low price) could 
be advantageously employed, for both private and public interests.” 


Indeed, in the last years of the sixth decade the demand for labor in railway 
construction, mining, lumbering, and manufacturing in the eastern border States 


21 North Carolina Farmer, III, 84; Martin, J., Gazetteer of Virginia, 100. 

*8 Southern Planter, XIII, 23; De Bow’s Review, XXVII, 275; United States, Patent Office, Annual 
Report, 1848, p. 495; Olmsted, F. L., Cotton Kingdom, I, 111-115; American Farmer, 1 series (1821-8), 
IIT, 340; VIII, 206; IX, 81,91. See above, p. 934. 

29 Despotism in America, 129. 

30 De Bow’s Review, XXVI, 656. 
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noticeably checked the flow of slave labor to the lower South.*! In answer to 
the argument that the drain of slaves to the Southwest and the high prices ob- 
tained were beneficial to Virginia and Maryland, Ruffin pointed out that even 
under the assumption that the seller was benefited, the other planters who did 
not sell suffered from the high prices they must pay in order to expand their 
industry, as well as from the resulting depression in land values. Even if the 
ultimate result should be the substitution of free labor for slave labor in Virginia, 
the transition would be slow and infinitely costly, involving nearly complete 
paralysis of industry.” 

The older States also suffered from the continual drain of white population and 
property by emigration, and from the depression in land values due to the dumping 
of estates on the market.* In 1837 a memorial addressed to the Maryland legis- 
lature contained an estimate that within the last eighteen months property to 
the value of nearly $1,500,000 had been carried away from two counties of the 
Western Shore, Charles and St. Marys, not counting the heavy decrease in the 
value of real estate.*4 In the same year a Virginian wrote, ‘Emigration is here 
raging with all the strength of fanaticism, and nothing else can be talked of but 
selling estates, at a great sacrifice, and ‘packing off’ for the ‘far west.’” Even 
more serious was the heavy drain of yeomen farmers, farm laborers, and artisans, 
who sought to escape from the uncomfortable environment of large plantations 
and the competition of slave labor.* 

The difficulties experienced by the planters of the older border States from soil 
depletion, Western competition, and emigration were intensified by the series of 
protracted price depressions of their principal marketable crops, which in turn 
were largely the result of Western expansion. From 1810 until near the close of 
the War of 1812, as we have noted, tobacco was virtually a drug on the market. 
The four years of good prices from 1815 to 1819 were accompanied by frenzied 
speculation, overcapitalization, expanded indebtedness, and extravagance, fol- 
lowed by the panic of 1819 and a long period of depression and liquidation.* 
The period 1823-1833 inclusive was one of almost unvaryingly low prices of 
tobacco. This synchronized fairly closely with a period from 1819 to 1834 inclu- 
sive when wheat prices were generally below average, and a period from 1823 
to 1831 inclusive of low corn prices except for two years of low yields. Wheat 
growers also suffered severely from the ravages of the Hessian fly, especially dur- 
ing the earlier decades.*” By 1833, therefore, agriculture in eastern Virginia, 
Maryland, and North Carolina had reached an extremely low ebb.*® The high 


51 De Bow’s Review, XVI, 443; Olmsted F. L., Cotton Kingdom, I, 111, 140; cf. Bruce, K., “Slave 
Labor in the Virginian Iron Industry,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 2 series, VII, 25. 

2 De Bow’s Review, XXVI, 649-656. 

33 Fisher, C., Report on the Establishment of Cotton and Woolen Manufacturies (N. C., Bd. of Agric., 
Papers, WI), 47; Farmer's Advocate, I, 35; Cabell, ‘‘Post-Revolutionary History of Agriculture in 
Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, XXVI, 149, 155; Farmer and Gardener, III, 321; Joyce, 
Letter from Caroline County, Virginia (Richmond Daily Dispatch, Aug. 16, 1877); Hildreth, Despotism 
in America, 126. 

34 Farmer and Gardener, III, 321. 

35 Farmers’ Register, 111, 476; IV, 707. 

36 Tbid., V, 363. See above, p. 766. 

37 See above, pp. 812, 817, and Appendix, Tables 50 and 51. 

38 Farmers’ Register, I, 39, 63, 232. 
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prices from 1834 to 1837 afforded another interlude of doubtful advantage, since it 
stimulated overexpansion, overcapitalization, extravagance, and increased indebt- 
edness as an unfortunate preparation for another decade or more of price depres- 
sion for tobacco, wheat, and corn.*° 

The breaking off of the British mercantile connection after the War of 1812 
was followed by a period of uncertain credit conditions that proved a serious 
handicap to the farmers. Thus, in 1828 a special committee of the North Caro- 
lina House of Commons estimated that the people of North Carolina owed not 
less than $10,000,000, mostly contracted when prices were high. The balance 
of trade had gone greatly against the State. Notes of local banks, which circu- 
lated locally as money, were discounted at 4 to 5 per cent in Northern money 
centers. Consequently issues of the Fayetteville branch of the Bank of the 
United States were employed to meet extra-State payments, while notes of 
local banks were employed in meeting obligations to the Bank of the United 
States. The latter quickly presented the notes to the local banks for collection, 
instead of reissuing them, thus imposing a continual run on the local banks, 
forcing them to obtain funds at a loss of 4 or 5 per cent to meet these demands. 
As a result, some of the local banks had become seriously embarrassed, and credit 
available to farmers and business men was seriously restricted.*° 


ATTEMPTS AT AGRICULTURAL REORGANIZATION 


The hardships and handicaps experienced by the planters and farmers east of 
the Blue Ridge gradually awakened many of them to the necessity of a drastic 
readjustment. John Taylor’s writings and example furnished the first great 
impulse to the adoption of better farming methods. In showing the Tidewater 
farmers how to grow clover on their depleted soils by using the abundant sup- 
plies of marl, Edmund Ruffin contributed an even greater impulse to the slowly 
increasing momentum of agricultural improvement. Both Taylor and Ruffin 
were influential in spreading the gospel of agricultural reform, in dissipating the 
spirit of gloom and despair which had settled over the country, and in dissemi- 
nating the knowledge of numerous methods of agricultural improvement in addi- 
tion to their particular hobbies. ‘The efforts of the two great leaders were sec- 
onded by other less influential reformers.“ Although change to a less wasteful 
system was rendered difficult by scarcity of capital and by credit obligations and 
the overseer system, which forced the continuance of one-crop systems, never- 
theless, little by little the spirit of improvement gained momentum. Despair 
gave way to hope and to the belief that it was possible to achieve a measure of 
prosperity without emigration. The widespread adoption of the numerous 
improvements already mentioned,“—especially the introduction of clover and 


39 See above, pp. 767, 812, 817. 

40 Fisher, C., Report on the Establishment of Cotton and Woolen Manufacturies (N. C., Bd. of Agric., 
Papers, 111), 45-47. 

41 See above, p. 780. 

® Cabell, “‘Post-Revolutionary History of Agriculture in Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 
XXVI, 158-165; Southern Planter, II, 17, 19; Virginia State Agricultural Society, Journal of Trans- 
actions, I, 12-14, 112-118; Farmers’ Register, I, 265, 606; V, 305. 
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systematic rotations, subordination of tobacco to a system of general farming 
with tobacco as one of the cash crops, adoption of deep plowing and horizontal 
plowing, systematic composting, use of calcareous manures and commercial 
fertilizers, development of new varieties of crops and improved breeds of live- 
stock, and the more general employment of horse husbandry and labor-saving 
devices—were contributing with steadily increasing momentum to the regenera- 
tion of agriculture in the eastern border States. 

The progressive tendencies were facilitated by a number of other economic 
changes, already mentioned, which may be briefly summarized. The subdivi- 
sion of estates and development of smaller farms and plantations probably made 
for greater efficiency, especially when the new units were occupied by Northern 
immigrants, who came to parts of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
bringing new energy and methods.t The sale of slaves to the Southwest pro- 
vided additional income and reduced the burden of maintaining a surplus stock. 
A good deal of rich alluvial land, especially in North Carolina, was brought into 
cultivation by drainage. The tobacco industry was greatly aided by the develop- 
ment oi domestic manufacturing with the resulting demand for the lower grades 
and increased discrimination as to quality, which in turn stimulated improved 
methods of curing. Railway building was an important element in the economic 
revival, opening up sections remote from market, increasing the farm price of 
their products, and enabling them to achieve a greater degree of commercialism 
and to import necessary fertilizers. In Virginia and North Carolina numerous 
local lines were built, and before the Civil War, as we have noted, a continuous 
line connected northern cities with Augusta, Georgia, by way of Richmond and 
Fredericksburg. Another line connected this road with the Great Valley at 
Staunton. The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad was built from Richmond to 
Bristol, Tennessee, via Lynchburg. A number of canals had been constructed, 
including the Chesapeake and Ohio and the James River and Kanawha, each 
extending approximately two hundred miles westward from the sea.*® The rise 
of the factory system released a good deal of labor formerly required for local 
handicrafts and household industry, and provided domestic markets. Finally, 
as we have noted, the increased demand for labor in railway building and the 
increasing industrialization of the border States furnished a means of local 
employment for the hitherto redundant supply, checked the flow to the South- 
west, and even stimulated some immigration.*7 As a result of these changed 
conditions and of the generally excellent prices of the principal farm products in 
the last decade of the period, the eastern border States found themselves on the 
eve of the Civil War experiencing a measure of prosperity which they had not 
known, except for brief intervals of frenzied speculation, since the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. It was even noted that emigration to the West had 
greatly slackened.*® 


“ Farmers’ Register, II, 655; VIL, 210; Southern Planter, V, 11, 161. See pp. 833, 920. 

45 See above, pp. 641, 771. 

4 Southern Planter, 1, 119; De Bow’s Review, VIII, 87; XII, 33; XIV, 87; cf. Phillips, U. B., Trans- 
portation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 17-19; Meyer, MacGill, et al., Transportation in the United States, 
Chaps. VIII, XV. Concerning development of transportation in the Cotton Belt, see Chap. XX XVII. 

“7 Southern Planter, XII, 163; XIII, 23. See also above, p. 913. 
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The evil effects of agricultural expansion began to be manifested somewhat 
later in the eastern part of the upland cotton belt than in the eastern border 
States. Nevertheless, throughout the regions that were in the wake of expansion 
there were similar earnest attempts at readjustment. About the beginning of 
the fourth decade low prices of cotton stimulated a tendency in the South Caro- 
lina up-country to raise a larger proportion of their supply of livestock and to 
buy less from Kentucky and Tennessee.*? The movement for agricultural read- 
justment was much stronger during the period from 1840 to 1850. Meetings 
were held to discuss evils and remedies. The agricultural papers were filled 
with articles analyzing the causes of economic distress and suggesting improve- 
ments. Some urged education; others the abandonment of the overseer system. 
Numerous suggestions were made for the conservation of soil fertility. Economy 
was preached on every hand. Hundreds of articles were written advocating the 
planting of less cotton and the concentration of the energies of the plantation 
labor force on raising grain and stock and manufacturing clothing, shoes, and 
other necessaries.5° Even in the Southwest many planters found it profitable 
to raise all of their provisions. A larger acreage was planted in grain, and plant- 
ers began to produce their own meat. Interest was aroused in stock raising, 
and new breeds introduced.*! There was also a tendency to adopt new staples. 
In southern Virginia, after 1825, cotton was largely substituted for tobacco. 
There was a tendency in the border States, already noted, to substitute small 
grain for tobacco. During the depression of the fifth decade wheat was being 
substituted for cotton in parts of the up-country of the Carolinas. In Louisiana 
many cotton planters abandoned cotton in favor of sugar production.” Although 
much of the progress toward diversification was checked by the higher prices of 
cotton in the last decade of the period, some of the technical progress was per- 
manent. Various projects for the encouragement of nonagricultural industries, 
the improvement of transportation, and the creation of a home market received 
a due share of public attention. There was a general movement for financial 
retrenchment. Farmers restricted the scope of cotton planting, discharged 
extravagant overseers, curtailed personal expenditures, and looked more closely 
after their own business. Visits to Northern watering places became less in vogue. 


GENERAL FARMING REGIONS EAST OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Before the close of the ante bellum period the various economic conditions 
already described had produced many contrasts in the agriculture of the various 
regions of general farming east of the Blue Ridge.*! (See Table 35.) 


49 Southern Agriculturist, II1, 534. 

50 For a few typical instances out of an almost limitless number that might be cited, see Southern 
Agriculturist, II, 267, 411; American Farmer, 1 series (1827-9), IX, 347; X, 34, 39, 89-91; American 
Agriculturist, 11, 51; 1V, 143; Southern Cultivator, 1, 68; III, 91; IV, 18. 

51 Southern Agriculturist, 1, 62; III, 534; Agricwulturist, III, 62; Cultivator, I, 84; V, 93; United States, 
ae Office, Annual Report, 1848, pp. 505, 508; Southern Cultivator, IV, 153; De Bow’s Review, XII, 

3 American Farmer, 1 series, VII (1825-6), pp. 250, 308, 316; Southern Agriculturist, I-IV, passim; 
De Bow’s Review, VII, 92; VIII, 34; IX, 118; Southern Cultivator, VI, 169; XVI, 76; United States, Patent 
Office, Annual Reports, 1845, p. 901; 1848, p. 156. 

53 See Chap. XXXIX. 
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In Maryland the counties of the Western Shore continued to cling to the 
tobacco industry, and slaves were more numerous than in other sections of the 
State, although generally in small holdings. By the opening of the period, as 
we have noted, tobacco growing as a one-crop system had been largely aban- 
doned, and tobacco production had become an integral part of a general farming 
system. The better class of planters grew clover, used marl and lime, and kept 
some livestock. Nevertheless, there was much slovenly farming in southern 
Maryland, and on both shores there was extensive soil exhaustion.® 


TABLE 35.—Number of livestock per capita and production per capita of farm products in selected groups 
of counties of various farming regions east of the Blue Ridge, 1850' 


a3 2 mn d 
Regions ae a 5) e 8 na 8 
ee bebe Boll G tegolegediod hegubee| cob Bled. be 
a Obes bed Oe ie ie he el ee 
no. no. | no. | no. | bus. | bus. | bus. | bus. lbs, | tons | lbs. | tons lbs, lbs, 
Northwestern Mary- 

land.. .| 0.22)0.45]0.31/0.89/19 .53/6.68/16.16] 1.35/16.35|0.64/0.07] (a) | 3.69)0.89 
Eastern Shore, Mary- 

land.. .| 0.22/0.66,0.50/0.89)11 29/4. 84/41 .37) 2.45} 5.10)0.03/0.06| (a) | (a) 1.57 
Northern Virginia. . .| 0.27/1 .04)1 04/1 .21]18.93)5.96'28.94) 1.19)14.65/0.42)0.42) .. 0.09)3.23 
Western Piedmont, 

Wirciniaay see 0.20)0.63|0.67)1.43} 9.32/9.00/28.04) 1.76) 7.62/0.14,0.58) (a) | 76.90]1.39 
Middle Virginia...... 0.18/0.57|0.75|1.07|11 .00|7.06|22.73] 1.92) 5.64/0.05)0.39} .. |155.29]1.63 
Tidewater Virginia... .| 0.13/0.62/0.40)1.11) 9.08/2.40)33.75) 1.87} 5.31/0.19) .. | .. 0.16/1.17 
Central Piedmont, 

North Carolina..... 0.23)0.58)0.63}1.76| 5.11/9.57/35.50| 2.39) 6.34/0.38/0.94| .. 2.02/1.12 
Northeastern Tide- 

water, North Caro- 

Linas ep apa, ee 0.15,0.91)0.56)1.72| 0.99)1.04:47.23) 6.76) 2.44] (a) |3.28) .. ee LOS) 
Southeastern Tide- 

water, North Caro- 

Ista aves tives oat 0.161 .04)0.70)2.42) 0.12/0.68)26.08)15.92) 2.65)0.08/0.01} (a) | 0.02/1.16 
Western Piedmont, 

North Carolina..... 0.16]/0.82/0.75/2.01} 1.52)6.18/31.80) 3.19) 7.94/0.10/1.91| .. 0.6111 .33 
Western Piedmont, 

South Carolina.....} 0.24/0.95)0.36|2.24] 2.49|7.56|37.51| 6.69/10.23/0.03)0.01) .. PA 1S 


1 United States Census, 1850. 

The counties in each region are as follows: Northwestern Maryland—Frederick, Washington, 
Carroll; Eastern Shore, Maryland—Dorchester, Kent, Queen Annes; Northern Virginia—Culpeper, 
Fauquier, Loudoun, Prince William; Western Piedmont, Virginia—Albemarle, Amherst, Bedford, 
Nelson; Middle Virginia—Amelia, Buckingham, Cumberland, Fluvanna, Louisa; Tidewater Virginia— 
Charles City, Essex, Gloucester, Richmond; Central Piedmont, North Carolina—Davie, Davidson, 
Forsyth, Guilford, Randolph; Northeastern Tidewater, North Carolina—Camden, Currituck, Hyde; 
Southeastern Tidewater, North Carolina—Bladen, Duplin, Onslow; Western Piedmont, North Carolina 
—Burke, Caldwell, Wilkes; Western Piedmont, South Carolina—Pickens. 

(a) Amounts too small to equal .01 per cent. 


Northwestern Maryland was one of the most important wheat regions in the 
South, resembling the Valley of Virginia in per capita output. It excelled the 
last named region in per capita production of rye, but—like all the Valley lands— 
it did not rank high in per capita production of corn. Although per capita num- 
bers of cattle and other livestock were not relatively large, animal husbandry 


53 American Farmer, 1 series, I (1819-20), p. 330; 4 series, III (1847-8), pp. 106-110, 134; Cultivator, 
VI, 44; Maxcy, Address to the A gricultural Society of Maryland, Dec. 15, 1819, pp. 8-11. 
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was evidently more intensive than in some of the other regions, as indicated 
by per capita production of hay and of butter and cheese combined. It was 
essentially a region of small farmers, mostly nonslaveholders, who continued the 
thrifty economy introduced from Pennsylvania, based on clover, wheat, and live- 
stock, aided by plaster, lime, and manure; the same type of economy, in fact, 
which came to prevail in the Valley of Virginia and in northern Virginia. Early 
in the period, also, this general farm economy began to displace the old tobacco 
régime in Montgomery and other counties of the eastern Piedmont of Maryland.® 

The Eastern Shore continued to be sharply contrasted with the tidewater 
districts of the Western Shore. Before the beginning of the post colonial period 
various conditions had caused not only the abandonment of tobacco cultivation 
but also smaller landholdings, fewer slaves, and smaller slaveholdings than 
prevailed across the Bay.*’ The few large landholdings were rented to tenants, 
mostly whites, who tended to remain for many years on the same place.°® Never- 
theless, soil exhaustion was becoming serious, tending to stimulate more emigra- 
tion. Furthermore, the slave population had been rapidly decreased through 
sale to the lower South, including criminal slaves, who under the provisions of 
Maryland law must be removed from the State, and through extensive manu- 
mission.®® The agriculture of the region was essentially general farming. The 
per capita production of corn was higher than in any of the other general farming 
areas included in the above table except in northeastern North Carolina. Wheat, 
rye, oats, and hay were produced in considerable quantities. There were many 
peach orchards, used in the early period mainly for hogs but toward the close of 
the period employed more and more for commercial production. The area was 
also becoming more and more important for the production of potatoes and com- 
mercial truck crops. The Magothy bean occupied an important réle in main- 
taining soil fertility, and the production of castor beans had gained some foot- 
hold. Dairying had made some headway in the region. 

Northern Virginia was one of the most important general farming regions in 
the South. The introduction of the clover and plaster husbandry and the immi- 
gration of small farmers gradually transformed this territory from an area of 
large estates exhausted by tobacco and striving to produce wheat on the run-down 
soils into a region of smaller farms bearing some of the thrifty and prosperous 
appearance of southeastern Pennsylvania. Clover, plaster, and lime increased 
the productiveness of the soil. Large numbers of cattle brought from the 
mountains were fattened for market; in 1842 upwards of 12,000 head were annu- 
ally shipped from Loudoun County alone. A large proportion of the slaves 
were shipped to the lower South. Land values rose to several times their former 
value. The green meadows and pastures and the general atmosphere of thrift 

56 Faux, Memorable Days in America (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XI), 140-156; Washington, 
Letters on Agriculture, 42-49; reprinted in Farmers’ Register, V, 330-332; Holcomb, Address before the 
Montgomery County Agricultural Society, Sept. 14, 1854, p. 3. 

57 See above, p. 383. 
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59 [bid., II, 93; Farmer and Gardener, III, 356; Maxcy, Address to the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
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and homespun comfort were the admiration and the envy of travellers from the 
debt-ridden and exhausted soils of the older plantation sections.“ The region 
continued to benefit from immigration. Thus, about 1840 fifty-six families from 
Dutchess County, New York, settled in Fairfax County and purchased small 
farms or subdivided larger ones. Shortly thereafter there was some develop- 
ment of dairying, including cheese production, probably attributable to the 
influence of the new immigrants.” ‘The region ranked nearly as high as western 
Maryland in per capita production of wheat, second in per capita production of 
butter and cheese, and third in hay. It surpassed all the other regions east 
of the Blue Ridge in the per capita number of sheep and all except southeastern 
North Carolina—a range region—in number of cattle per capita. 

During the colonial period virtually all of the piedmont plateau in Virginia had 
been occupied by tobacco planters. Before the close of the period, however, 
some of the counties along the eastern edge of the Blue Ridge had taken up grain 
growing as a main source of income.®* Just before the Civil War, therefore, 
parts of the piedmont plateau were in an intermediate stage between general 
farming and the raising of tobacco. In general, tobacco growing increased in 
importance from north to south. Concentration on tobacco production reached 
its greatest extreme in the southernmost parts of the region, along the North 
Carolina line, especially in Pittsylvania and Halifax counties. Toward the close 
of the period tobacco growing in this area was further strengthened by high 
prices and the discovery of the adaptability of the soils to the growth of bright 
yellow types.** In the character of their agriculture the northern counties 
approximated more closely to northern Virginia, and the piedmont counties 
along the eastern edge of the Blue Ridge had been strongly influenced by the ~ 
agriculture of the Valley, producing mainly grain and livestock, and but little 
tobacco. In the group of counties of middle Virginia selected for study (Table 
35), the per capita production of tobacco was about 155 pounds. There was a 
moderately large per capita production of wheat and corn, although not so much 
of the former as in the Valley of Virginia or in northern Virginia, nor so much of 
corn as in the western piedmont of Virginia and a number of other areas. Farther 
west in the Piedmont of Virginia the production of tobacco per capita was only 
half that of the middle Virginia group, and the production of wheat was somewhat 
less, but the Piedmont has the advantage of the comparison in per capita produc- 
tion of rye and oats combined, corn, hay, and butter and cheese combined. In 
the number of livestock of all kinds both regions occupy an intermediate position 
between the extremes of the districts east of the Blue Ridge. 

Until the era of railway building middle Virginia was at a great disadvantage 
on account of remoteness from market. Although the James, the Roanoke, and 
some of their tributaries were early improved by canalization, many parts of 
the region remained remote from water transport. This forced the continuance 
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of tobacco growing in parts of the area which might otherwise have turned to 
general farming. Some of the Piedmont counties purchased mountain cattle, 
and after fattening, marketed them on the hoof. High cost of importing plaster 
led middle Virginia to turn more slowly than northern Virginia to the plaster and 
clover husbandry. The general scarcity of available marl prevented extensive 
resort to that agency, which was rapidly transforming the agriculture of Tidewater 
Virginia. Contemporary accounts indicate that there was a widespread con- 
tinuance of the destructive practice of clearing land and growing tobacco or of 
the corn and wheat husbandry under the old three-field system. Nevertheless, 
there were many farmers who found means of access to nearby deposits of lime- 
stone, and in general there was a tendency to abandon the one-crop system and 
to make tobacco growing an integral part of a general farming system. ‘Toward 
the close of the period these forward steps and the increased commercialization 
of agriculture were being facilitated by the building of railways and also by some 
immigration of Northern farmers.® 

The tobacco industry, of course, had long since disappeared from Tidewater 
Virginia and the Albemarle Sound region of North Carolina. In the former 
region there was a moderately large per capita product of corn, which was the 
principal market crop of the uplands; while northeastern North Carolina had 
the highest per capita product of the various eastern regions. The Virginia 
tidewater region produced considerable quantities of wheat, principally in river- 
bottom lands, although the per capita products did not compare favorably with 
the counties of northern Virginia. These river lands, operated in large planta- 
tions, were in an admirable state of cultivation as compared with adjacent 
uplands. In 1860 an estate at Brandon produced 18,000 bushels of wheat and 
12,000 bushels of corn. Another proprietor owned 25,000 acres of James River 
lands, not all in one body, and produced 125,000 bushels of wheat and 135,000 
bushels of corn.% 

In the tidewater groups of North Carolina cotton became the principal market 
crop in a group of northeastern counties, including Edgecombe, Northampton, 
and neighboring counties, and also in a southeastern group, including Sampson, 
Wayne, Lenoir, and Duplin. Comparatively little wheat and other kinds of 
small grain were produced. ‘These counties were notable, especially in the south- 
eastern part of the State, for a large per capita product of sweet potatoes. The 
numbers of cattle per capita were the largest of the various eastern regions, and 
the numbers of hogs per capita were large. Stock were maintained by open- 
range methods on the abundant cane and grass of the marshes. Systematic 
agriculture was carried on only on the alluvial lands, and in considerable areas 
comparatively little was raised for sale. Most of the extensive areas of sandy 
pine lands were uncleared except for occasional small patches cultivated in a 
slovenly fashion by poor whites or small turpentine farmers, who were able to 
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make such large profits from turpentine and tar that they had little inducement 
to farm the poor soils, except to supply their own needs. Sweet potatoes were 
produced, and cowpeas raised in the midst of the small patches of corn afforded 
an easy means of fattening hogs.*” 

“Southside” Virginia, east of the tobacco section and outside of the river 
bottoms, is an area of light sandy soils. Most of the farms and slaveholdings 
were small, and many of the farmers, as in eastern North Carolina, combined 
farming with lumbering, and not infrequently with oystering and fishing. A 
large proportion of the land was still uncleared, and the farming generally of the 
one-horse type. More or less cotton was grown, but since, as we have noted, 
the region was marginal for cotton, the extent of cotton cultivation varied greatly 
in accordance with the longer swings of prices. Corn, oats, cowpeas, and sweet 
potatoes were the other principal crops. Average yields of corn, especially on 
the uplands, were very low, probably in many cases less than 10 bushels per acre. 
Livestock were kept mainly for home use, and in general there was a large 
degree of self-sufficiency.®® The district around Norfolk, as already noted, was 
unique in its agricultural economy, for in the thirty years before the Civil War 
it developed into a commercial trucking region. The industry was largely pro- 
moted by small Northern farmers. By means of daily shipping connections 
with Baltimore thousands of watermelons and large quantities of potatoes, 
cucumbers, radishes, tomatoes, peas, and other truck crops were shipped. Boat- 
loads of manure were brought from Baltimore to be applied to the sandy lands, 
and the intensively tilled truck farms soon presented a striking contrast to the 
careless, slovenly, and easy-going husbandry that prevailed elsewhere in the 
region. Although in 1860 the total value of the exports of the new industry 
was less than $300,000, this was prophetic of the important development of the 
trucking industry in the South since the war.® 

In North Carolina the groups of counties in the central Piedmont region greatly 
surpassed those of the western Piedmont in the production of corn, wheat, other 
small grains, hay, and tobacco, while the latter group excelled in the per capita 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and hogs, as well as in the production of butter and 
cheese, and potatoes. Like the counties of middle Virginia, both groups of 
counties were severely handicapped until the era of railways because of costliness 
of shipping products to market; and in general land values were very low.” 
The counties along the Virginia line, including Caswell, Granville, Person, and 
Rockingham, became the principal tobacco growing section of the State after the 
disappearance of the industry in the Albemarle region. ‘Tobacco was being 
extended into the western Piedmont, in Rowan and neighboring counties. Before 
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the invention of the cotton gin the southern Piedmont counties were occupied 
predominantly by small, nearly self-sufficing farmers who, in addition to live- 
stock, shipped small quantities of products by schooner wagon or boat to distant 
markets, expending half the market value in cost of transport.” Very early, 
however, cotton became the important staple in a group of central counties along 
the South Carolina line, including Anson, Mecklenburg, Cabarrus, Richmond, 
and other counties in the Yadkin and Catawba watersheds. The high prices 
of the last decade greatly stimulated both industries and caused them to expand. 

Although upper South Carolina, a region of pioneer general farmers at the 
beginning of the period, had been transformed before its close into a region of 
cotton plantations, three counties in the extreme northwestern part—Pickens, 
Oconee, and Anderson—where the climate was unduly cold for cotton, ranked 
high among the general farming regions east of the Blue Ridge in production of 
corn, wheat, and potatoes, in number of horses, hogs, and cattle, and in produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. About 1842 the farmers were being urged to abandon 
the practice of selling the greater part of their corn to the cotton planters farther 
east, and to raise more livestock in order to reduce the dependence of the State 
on supplies from Kentucky and Tennessee.” Pendleton, in the northwest corner 
of Anderson County, was the center of an agricultural society, founded in 1815 
and continuing throughout the period, which did much to improve the general 
farming methods of the region.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE ATTEMPTED READJUSTMENT OF SOUTHERN ECONOMIC LIFE 


The Agrarian Movement of the Fifth Decade, 924. Attempts at Economic Reorganization: 
The Commercial Conventions, 927. Influence of Agricultural Competition for Labor and 
Capital in Limiting Industrial Diversification, 933. Attitude of Southern Opinion toward the 
Fundamentals of the Southern Economic System, 936. Economic Disadvantages of Slavery 
to the South as a Whole, 940. 


THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT OF THE FIFTH DECADE 


The attempted agricultural readjustments described in the preceding chapter 
were largely the outgrowth of a reaction to the hardships attendant upon Western 
competition and of the recognized necessity of improving the technical methods 
of Southern agriculture and eliminating waste and extravagance. In part, how- 
ever, the movement for agricultural reform may be traced to a growing conviction 
of the necessity for a radical readjustment of the entire economic structure of 
the South in order to enable the section to keep pace with the rapidly growing 
free society of the North. There was but one reservation; Negro slavery must 
not be abandoned. To whatever causes the recognized economic evils were 
attributed, there were few among the influential elements in the lower South, 
after 1850, who would concede the responsibility of slavery. ‘“The leaders of 
Southern thought in the forties and fifties were trying to do just what the leading 
men of the South are trying to do now, viz.: to discover some way or ways by 
which a society made up of whites and blacks in almost equal proportions can 
keep pace with a society of whites only.’”! 

One phase of the attempted readjustment took the form of an agitation for 
reform in the system of marketing, stimulated by the low prices of cotton during 
the fifth decade. As in the case of the post bellum farmers’ movements, the 
primary characteristic was opposition to the middleman, based on the convic- 
tion that the middleman fixed the price of the staple. The antagonism to the 
cotton factors and merchants was expressed by a contemporary writer as follows? 


“Our adversaries herd in the public marts; they fill up the highways; they combine; 
they control public opinion; they command the press, and exercise, not always, a just 
and wholesome influence over the opinion of the factors who sell our crops. They esti- 
mate our productions, and too often regulate the prices, upon data made for the 
occasion. We do not, perhaps we cannot, combine. We do not dispatch couriers 
through every district to learn and report the amount of the incoming crop.... If 
we endeavor to investigate the prospects of future prices, we can grasp only the informa- 
tion which the speculator and the manufacturer have prepared for their own purposes, 
and we sell our crops with the haste of an auctioneer getting off a cargo of West India 
fruit on a frosty day.” 


1 Brown, W. G., Lower South in American History, 94. 
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Other similar articles appeared, together with various suggested remedies, such 
as voluntary curtailment of cotton acreage, formation of ironclad agreements for 
acreage reduction, associations to promote systematic crop reports, and organiza- 
tion of planters’ commission companies.® 

The discontent also found expression in a series of planters’ conventions. The 
first of these, held at Montgomery, Alabama, in 1845, seriously considered the 
formation of an agreement among planters to limit production. At the sec- 
tional convention held at Memphis a few months later, attended by nearly 600 
delegates from all over the South, the same idea was expressed by a resolution 
proposing a combination of all Southern cotton planters in an agreement to re- 
duce production by a designated percentage, the surplus labor to be employed 
in diversification. The proposal, however, was declared absurd by thoughtful 
writers in the South and was ridiculed by foreign critics. 

At a State convention of cotton planters held in 1851 at Tallahassee, Florida, 
a still wilder scheme was evolved. Instead of controlling production, prices were 
to be arbitrarily fixed. It was proposed to form a gigantic commission company 
with a capital of at least $20,000,000 to be employed in acquiring warehouses, 
aiding planters to hold the crop, and selling cotton on a commission basis. In 
order that the organization might secure a monopoly of the cotton trade, it was 
proposed to guarantee to all regular customers a minimum price somewhat above 
the market price. The world was to have notice that whenever cotton was not 
demanded by others at or above the minimum price it would be taken by the 
association. Once purchased, it was never to be resold until buyers were willing 
to pay the purchase price plus all accumulated charges for storage and insurance. 
It was thought that merchants would hasten to buy in order to avoid the accu- 
mulating charges thus automatically added to the price of cotton. This project 
was endorsed at a general sectional convention held at Macon, Georgia, in Octo- 
ber, 1852, but there was much dissatisfaction with the visionary scheme, which 
was forced on the convention when but a small percentage of the delegates were 
present.’ 

A plan for a monopoly of the cotton trade through the establishment of “a 
continental depot of cotton in opposition to Liverpool” was one of the principal 
objects of the Commercial Convention of the South and West, held at Memphis 
in 1853. In the New Orleans convention of 1855 a resolution was offered for 
correspondence with European manufacturers for the direct purchase of cotton, 
in order to break up the “Liverpool monopoly.’’® In the interval since the Macon 
convention, however, a committee appointed by that body to consider the pos- 
sibility of a permanent agricultural association for the slaveholding States issued 
a circular embodying recommendations which had lost much of the agrarian 
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spirit of the earlier meetings. The committee declared the principal objects of 
the association to be the encouragement and improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction by promoting investigations in the chemistry of soils, insect pests, and 
means of improving exhausted soils, and by encouraging the auxiliary mechanic 
arts. The proposal was approved by the Montgomery convention of 1853, and 
accordingly the Southern Planters’ Association was organized. When the asso- 
ciation met at Columbia, in 1854, the radical agitation that had characterized 
the earlier sessions seems to have disappeared under the influence of the high 
prices of cotton. The time of the meeting was taken up with listening to various 
educational addresses, in passing resolutions for a Southern Central Agricultural 
College, and appointing a committee to confer with the President of the United 
States with a view to breaking up the existing monopoly in guano.’° 

Another pet idea of Southern agricultural reformers which received consider- 
able attention at the Montgomery convention was the development of a planta- 
tion machine for ginning, carding, and spinning cotton at one operation. This 
program was favored as a means of decreasing the dependence on foreign markets. 
A number of inventions of this character were announced at various times." 
In fact, in spite of the predilection of the section as a whole for free trade, there 
were some who believed the solution of the South’s problem was to break its 
dependence on Manchester for the sale of its chief staple, by encouraging home 
manufactures through a high tariff. Henry C. Carey, who had strongly criticised 
the Tallahassee-Macon scheme, formulated the argument for protection in the 
interest of the planters.” 

In 1857 the disparity between prices paid for cotton in the South and high 
prices at Liverpool, due largely to the paralysis of credit growing out of the mone- 
tary panic in New York, led to the consideration of more radical suggestions. A 
Georgia planters’ society brought forward again the proposal for a planters’ 
organization for direct shipment to Europe? In 1858 a Southern planters’ 
convention at Macon, Georgia, referred the following topics to committees to 
report on in September at an adjourned session in the same city: “1st, The Cotton 
Power; 2nd, The Cotton Power as an American Power; 3rd, The Cotton Power 
as a Union Power; 4th, The Cotton Power as a Peace Power; 5th, The Cotton 
Power as an Anti-Abolition Power.” The character of the topics indicates how 
rapidly political interests were supplanting purely economic considerations. The 
positive work of the convention consisted in the appointment of a representative 
to act as a factor of the Association in the Savannah market, with the expecta- 
tion of later extending the arrangement to other Southern ports. The factor was 
forbidden to charge members more than 50 cents per bale, the former customary 
commission, which had been recently increased to 24 per cent—a difference of 
approximately $1.00 per bale. A committee was appointed to consider the pos- 
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sibility of establishing a bank to be owned by the Association, for the purpose of 
aiding the Association’s factor in granting planters credit on open accounts one 
year in advance of harvest, for unless the factor could make these terms he would 
not be able to secure any large share of the business of shipping cotton.™ 

The last of the series of planters’ conventions, which met at Nashville in 1859, 
reverted again, under the influence of favorable prices, to more conservative 
attitudes with reference to agricultural problems. Committees were appointed 
to collect agricultural statistics and to establish an organization for securing 
regular reports on the condition of the cotton crops. The convention voted for 
the establishment of an official agricultural paper and for a congressional survey 
of the Mississippi river for the purpose of promoting a system of drainage.® 


ATTEMPTS AT ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION: THE COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS 


These efforts to unify the agricultural interests of the South began to be ab- 
sorbed in the earlier years of the sixth decade by a larger movement that con- 
cerned the entire economic life of the section. The higher prices of cotton had 
allayed in considerable measure the agricultural discontent and general hostility 
toward the middleman. On the other hand, the rapid march of the slavery 
struggle, which was steadily increasing the political unity of the South, stimulated 
the section to take stock of its general economic and social position. Powerful 
forces were effecting an economic unity no less significant. ‘The economic inter- 
dependence of border States and lower South steadily increased, but from the 
beginning of the century until about the beginning of the sixth decade the eastern 
and western States of the South were economic rivals. The eastern States, as 
we have noted, had suffered severely from the competition of the West. About 
1850, however, demand for cotton expanded to such an extent as to absorb even 
the constantly increasing product at higher prices. It is probable that rising 
prices of Western lands made them less tempting to Eastern planters. In an 
address before the South Carolina Institute, in 1851, William Gregg asserted 
that South Carolina was beginning to be capable of competing with the West 
in cotton production. From an early period the transformation of the pioneer 
farmers of the Southwest into cotton planters had operated to unify sentiment 
with respect to slavery. The rapid expansion of railway building was another 
cause of increasing economic unity.!’7 The tendency toward Southern section- 
alism, which had encountered a powerful economic obstacle in the economic 
unity of the northern and southern portions of the Mississippi valley,!® was pro- 
moted by the diversion eastward of trade from the northern part of the valley, 
due to the construction of railways. 

14 De Bow’s Review, XXV, 217, 713. 
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Under the stimulus of political alarm this increasing sense of economic unity 
found expression in a series of notable commercial conventions, in which the 
broader economic, political, and social interests of the section were differentiated 
from the purely agricultural interests, which had mainly dominated the delibera- 
tions of the planters’ conventions. Southern opinion began to recognize that 
if the South was to keep pace with the North it would be necessary to substitute 
action for the diatribes against the tariff and the National fiscal policy which 
had provided the political thunder of the fourth decade.19 As early as the 
years 1837-1839 four commercial conventions were held in successive years at 
Augusta and Charleston. In 1838 conventions of similar import were assembled 
at Richmond and Norfolk. The dominant theme of these conventions was the 
promotion of direct trade with Europe.2” At the Memphis convention of 1845, 
largely devoted to the subject of river improvement and railway construction, 
commercial and agricultural problems were also considered. In 1849 conven- 
tions devoted to the discussion of the project for a Pacific railway were held at 
St. Louis and Memphis. In 1851 the Southwestern Railway Convention met 
at New Orleans, and the following year a more widely sectional convention was 
held at the same city. In 1852 the first meeting of the great Southern Commer- 
cial Convention convened at Baltimore, with delegates from nearly all of the 
Southern States. Thereafter, the Convention was a continuous organization 
which met annually in succession at Memphis, Charleston, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, Savannah, Knoxville, Montgomery, and Vicksburg. In addition to these 
sectional conventions, there were a number of meetings for the purpose of pro- 
moting the economic and commercial interests of single States and particular 
localities. 

The sectional conventions may be credited with little positive accomplishment. 
There was a good deal of rivalry between different localities seeking to gain special 
commercial advantages. In the intervals between the sessions there were stand- 
ing committees of correspondence, besides special committees on particular 
questions, but there was no machinery by means of which the decisions of the 
conventions could be put into effect. Most of the resolutions were in the form 
of memorials to Congress or to State legislatures. The conventions served the 
purpose of discussion, but too frequently their deliberations were marked by 
consideration of chimerical projects or the conflicting claims of various local 
interests. There was a tendency to tilt with windmills, and to waste a great 
deal of time in verbiage and flights of eloquence.* Nevertheless, the proceedings 
reflect some of the powerful economic currents of the decade preceding the Civil 
War; and the sessions provided opportunity for analysis of the economic and 
social position of the South, and promoted sectional consciousness and unity. 
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The fundamental motive which gave rise to the successive sessions of the 
Commercial Convention was the growing consciousness of the increasing eco- 
nomic and educational superiority of the North.* However much slavery was 
the primary cause of the great struggle between the sections, and however influ- 
ential the increasing political disparity, the increasing economic inferiority of 
the South was a scarcely less important influence. Even in agriculture the 
contrast with Northern conditions was disquieting. Southern agricultural papers 
printed many articles comparing the exhausted soil, the low price of land, the 
general ruin and decay, and the inefficient methods of production in the South 
with the productive soils, high land values, and the thrift and prosperity of the 
neighboring Northern States.* The superior rapidity of Northern development 
in commerce, manufacturing, railway building, wealth, and population greatly 
intensified Southern jealousy and suspicion. To the statesman this disparity 
was a recognized source of danger in case of war; to the common man it was a 
proof and measure of the economic wrongs which he believed the South had been 
forced to suffer. In 1856 these convictions were summarized in the Address to 
the People of the Southern States prepared by a committee of the Richmond 
convention :%5 


“Nearly a quarter of a century ago it began first to manifest itself to the Southern 
States, that, although they embraced in proportion to population the wealthiest pro- 
ducing region in the world, they were contributing directly or indirectly of its proceeds, 
to the aggrandizement and commercial opulence mainly of other sections of the Union, 
notwithstanding every consideration of propriety and patriotism demanded that these 
elements of wealth should be retained at home. . . . 

“Tt is impossible to resist the evidence that these Conventions originating at first in 
purely economical considerations, however, afterwards stimulated and deriving renewed 
activity from the insolent and aggressive spirit exhibited at times by the free States, ... 
have contributed largely to a consolidation of Southern sentiment, to a better under- 
standing of our condition and necessities, and have also been felt in that general de- 
velopment now everywhere manifesting itself at the South, extending our railroads, 
enlarging and diversifying our commerce and manufactures, and developing our agri- 
culture, inviting and concentrating population and leading to new combinations and 
to higher and still higher hopes. 

“Tt was declared at Richmond, that the objects of the Convention were ‘to secure 
to the Southern States the utmost amount of prosperity as an integral part of the 
Federal Union or to enable them to maintain their rights and institutions in any event.’ ”” 


The increasing disparity in the commercial importance of the two sections was 
a source of special dissatisfaction. As early as 1838, at the commercial conven- 
tion held at Augusta, Georgia, Governor McDutfhe, of South Carolina, pointed 
out that whereas the exports of the South amounted to 73 per cent of the total 
exports of the Union, Southern imports were less than 11 per cent; that the single 
port of New York imported six times as much as all the Southern States com- 
bined. It was the more difficult for the South to stomach this extreme com- 
mercial disparity because it had come about in little more than two generations. 


2* Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 47. 

** American Farmer, 1 series (1819-27), I, 125; IV, 154; VI, 162; VIII, 206; Weston, G. M., Progress 
of Slavery in the United States, 54-65. 

> De Bow’s Review, XXI, 550. 

26 Tbid., IV, 211-225; XIV, 440. 
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In 1774 the imports of New York had amounted to only £80,008; in 1860 they 
were valued at $248,489,877. In 1774 the imports of Carolina (mostly South 
Carolina) had amounted to £432,302; in 1860 they were valued at only $1,569,570. 
In 1860 the imports of Virginia were only $1,326,249, as compared with £612,030 
in 1774 for Virginia and Maryland combined. On the other hand, the imports 
of Massachusetts in 1860 were approximately eighty times the imports of all 
New England in 1774, while the imports of Pennsylvania were more than forty 
times as large as in 1774.27 

The poor showing of the South Atlantic ports was due largely to the fact that 
Northern goods had been gradually substituted for earlier direct imports from 
Europe. The showing of the Southern ports would have been much better if 
account had been taken of the large coastal trade that entered their harbors. 
Professor Russel has brought out the fact that in the latter part of the period 
Southern consumption of foreign goods, whether directly or indirectly imported, 
was not large, and perhaps not greatly in excess of the direct imports of Southern 
harbors. Since Southern merchants bought so large a proportion of their goods 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, it was but natural that they should 
rely on the same commercial connections for obtaining some of their compara- 
tively small purchases of foreign products. Northern merchants emulated the 
earlier policy of British merchants in granting the long credits so necessary to 
regions of essentially capitalistic agriculture, which was expanding so rapidly 
that it absorbed all available capital. Southern importers were handicapped by 
scarcity of capital, by a relatively narrow market and great fluctuations in the 
ability of planters to buy, and by the inferiority of Southern ports, greatly 
neglected because Southern Congressmen of strict construction views were loath 
to ask for appropriations.?8 

Leaders of Southern opinion, however, found in the commercial disparity a 
convincing proof of the economic wrongs of the section. It was alleged that 
there was discrimination against the South in the expenditure of revenues ob- 
tained from tariff duties, such as in appointments to the civil service, the dis- 
tribution of fortifications, lighthouses, beacons, and buoys, coastal surveys, navy 
yards, pensions, post offices, and certain eleemosynary institutions.?® The scar- 
city of capital which severely handicapped Southern merchants and manufacturers 
was attributed to the continual exactions from the South through tariff duties, 
fishing subsidies, and the preferential tonnage duties that enabled Northern 
vessels to dominate the coastal trade. Emphasis was given also to the com- 
mercial tribute exacted by Northern merchants under the so-called indirect trade. 
Kettell estimated the annual “profit” of the North at Southern expense from 
these various sources at $232,000,000, and that in sixty years the total repre- 
sented not less than $2,770,000,000. Southern leaders pointed to the fact that 


27 From a table compiled by Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 295; United States, 
Register of the Treasury, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation, 1860, p. 552. On the-decline 
and subsequent stagnation of Charleston’s import trade, see Van Deusen, Economic Bases of Disunion 
in South Carolina, 182-185. 

28 Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 24, 107-113. 
ae Van Deusen, Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina, Chap. III, passim, also App., pp. 334- 
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although Southern ports enjoyed a large export trade it was mainly dominated 
by Northern or European merchants, many of them transients who failed to 
identify themselves with the South. Hayne estimated that 10 to 15 per cent of 
the price of cotton went to New York merchants. As early as 1829 the fear was 
expressed that the remaining export trade might depart also to ports enjoying 
the advantage of return freights, thus forcing the planters to depend on consign- 
ment to Northern markets.2° Thus, the economic interdependence of two sec- 
tions in different stages of economic evolution was translated under the white 
heat of localism and particularism into a consciousness of economic vassalage; 
and the Physiocratic doctrine of the economic superiority of agriculture was 
replaced by the conviction that commerce confers the magic wand of wealth, 
acquisition, and accumulation.*! 

The disgust and alarm occasioned by these conditions resulted in an agitation 
for Southern direct trade. In the last years of the fourth decade this agitation 
was maintained mainly by the South Atlantic cities; and failed to awaken ade- 
quate support in the Southwest, which was still enjoying the prosperity occa- 
sioned by rapid expansion. In the early fifties, however, New Orleans was 
beginning to feel keenly the effects of the diversion of trade by rail to Mobile and 
the Atlantic ports, and the agitation for direct trade found a readier response.” 
The agitation resulted in various proposals, including discriminatory taxation of 
indirect imports, appeals to Southern consumers to be more thrifty and accu- 
mulate the needful commercial capital, and to Southern merchants to deal exclu- 
sively with Southern jobbers and importers. A project for establishing a line 
of steamers between Norfolk and European ports attained considerable momen- 
tum. Negotiations were carried on with various transportation interests in 
Europe, and a marine transport company was formed, to which the Virginia 
legislature gave substantial support. A damper was thrown on the project, 
however, by failure to obtain Federal mail subsidies.** Direct lines of steamers 
between Charleston and Europe and between New Orleans and Europe were 
also proposed. Mississippi gave its backing to the establishment of a port at 
Ship Island. In 1858 negotiations were carried on with Belgium looking to 
developing a direct trade between Memphis and Belgium.** Some of these 
projects, such as that of Charleston, were closely associated with schemes for 
railways, since a market in the hinterland must be found for the proposed expan- 
sion of imports.® None of the projects, however, attained the impetus of the 
Norfolk undertaking. 

More or less coincident with the agitation for direct trade was the movement 
for industrial diversification, based on dissatisfaction with the growing depend- 


30 Thid., 328; Southern A griculturist, II, 204; Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 191. 

31 For detailed expressions of these various opinions, see zbid., 16, 19-25, 46-49, 99, 104, 190, 194. 

82 Thid., 93 et seq. 

33 De Bow’s Review, XIV, 125, 500, 524; XXII, 513-517; XXIII, 375; XXVI, 1-23, 585; cf. Russel, 
Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 113-117, 121-122. 

34 De Bow’s Review, XXVI, 113; XXVII, 100; XXVIII, 462. 

35 See, for instance, Southern A griculturist, XII, 237-248, 344. Concerning the various attempts to 
promote direct trade between Charleston and Europe, see Van Deusen, Economic Bases of Disunion 
im South Carolina, 192-207. 
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ence on the North for manufactured commodities, frequently made from raw 
materials produced in the South. It was asserted that cotton goods manu- 
factured in Georgia were sent to New York for sale and then resold by New York 
jobbers to Georgia retailers.37 This universal dependence was expressed by 
Albert Pike at the New Orleans convention of 1855 38 


“From the rattle with which the nurse tickles the ear of the child born in the south 
to the shroud that covers the cold form of the dead, everything comes to us from the 
north. We rise from between sheets made in northern looms, and pillows of northern 
feathers, to wash in basins made in the north, dry our beards on northern towels, and 
dress ourselves in garments woven in northern looms; we eat from northern plates and 
dishes; our rooms are swept with northern brooms, our gardens dug with northern 
spades, and our bread kneaded in trays or dishes of northern wood or tin; and the very 
wood which feeds our fires is cut with northern axes, helved with hickory brought from 
Connecticut and New York.” 


At first the movement for manufacturing encountered a lordly aversion to 
nonagricultural pursuits. Some even felt the inconsistency of opposing the pro- 
tective tariff while encouraging industry. But the severe depression of the for- 
ties, which promoted sentiment for diversified agriculture, also shook the founda- 
tions of the philosophy that acclaimed an agricultural civilization. About the 
beginning of the fifth decade the idea of industrial diversification was eloquently 
espoused by General George McDuffie and Governor James Hammond, of South 
Carolina, and it was strongly supported by William Gregg on the basis of his 
pioneer experiments in textile manufacturing at Graniteville, South Carolina.*° 
As the shadow of the impending struggle grew deeper, the danger of the economic 
dependence of the South came to be more and more apparent. Resolutions were 
introduced in the conventions for the establishment of foundries, machine shops, 
and cotton factories; the levying of retaliatory direct taxes upon goods imported 
from the North; exemption of the products of Southern factories from sales taxes, 
and agreements boycotting Northern products. There were orations expounding 
the dignity of labor and movements to establish mechanics’ institutes and trade 
schools.*® The desire to make the South economically independent led to a 
great variety of proposals, including discriminatory direct taxes on goods im- 
ported from the North and sold in Southern markets, mail subsidies for Southern 
steamship lines, establishment of steamship lines to the Amazon, the construction 
of a canal across Florida, a Southern Pacific railway, river and harbor improve- 
ment, a fairer appropriation of Southern lands for the encouragement of Southern 
railway building, abolition of the duty on railway iron, and education of Southern 
seamen. ‘The rising tide of sectionalism was manifested in resolutions for the 
building up of a common school system in the South, publication of Southern 
school books, establishment of a Southern university, exclusive patronage of 

37 De Bow’s Review, XI, 80; XVIII, 322; Olmsted, F. L., Seaboard Slave States, Il, 184. 

38 De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 524; cf. ibid., XI, 132-138; XIX, 1-22; Southern Cultivator, V1, 24. 

39 Carolina Planter (1840), pp. 378-380; Farmers’ Register, TX, 91-95; Niles’ Register, LXII, 87; 
Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 155; Coulter, ‘Southern Agriculture and Southern 
Nationalism before the Civil War,” in Agricultural History, LV, 78, 80-85. 
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Southern summer resorts, and expansion of slavery to the northwest and south- 
ward into the tropics. 

The movement had a connection with a growing, though probably a scarcely 
justifiable, concern regarding the numerous poor whites and highlanders, the 
grounds for which were forcibly stated just at the close of the period by Hinton 
Rowan Helper." Some Southern leaders were afraid that greater economic 
independence might turn the poor whites into abolitionists,” but others alleged 
that their growing discontent might be alleviated by the development of diversi- 
fied industry, which would provide them employment. Projects were brought 
forward for furnishing home employment for this class; for instance, the plaiting 
of straw for women’s bonnets.*® A resolution passed at the Knoxville convention 
to exempt from liability for debts one or more slaves to each slaveholder* prob- 
ably reflected in part a desire to propitiate the large class of small slaveholders. 
The concern, however, was probably premature. By an analysis of the election 
returns for 1860 Professor David Y. Thomas has shown that the nonslaveholding 
class were not moved uniformly by strong antislavery sentiment, for a large 
number of nonslaveholding counties voted the radical proslavery ticket. 


INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL 
IN LIMITING INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION 


It gradually became clear, however, that the economic backwardness of the 
South was due to fundamental conditions, and that artificial measures and elo- 
quent resolutions were impotent to realize the economic ambitions of the Southern 
States. It was the misfortune of the South that the great mass of its labor was 
of exceedingly low quality for nonagricultural activities. In spite of agitation for 
industrialization there continued to be considerable prejudice against manufac- 
turing. Fora time Charleston, South Carolina, had ordinances against machin- 
ery operated by steam, because of the smoke nuisance. There were few captains 
of industry possessing technical skill and experience for the rapid development 
of factory industries. While there was an abundant supply of white labor, it 
was not easy to transform the poor whites and mountain whites into efficient 
factory employees. Accustomed to rude independence, they were frequently 
undisciplined, slovenly, careless, and intractable.“ 

Another very important limitation on industrial diversification was the power- 
ful competition of an agriculture favored by an abundant supply of virgin soils, 
for the available labor and capital.” Thus, after the close of the War of 1812, 
the numerous small custom-order establishments of the lower South, which sup- 
plemented the domestic manufactures of the Southern plantations and farms, 


“t The Impending Crisis of the South, especially Chap. X. 
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were gradually abandoned under the influence of the all-absorbing passion for 
cotton production, and the increasing competition of cheap products from North- 
ern factories. Only in interior districts of the lower South, protected by isolation 
from outside competition, a few of the small custom-order establishments con- 
tinued to produce for the local market.4* Until the agricultural depression of 
the fifth decade there was a widespread belief that capital invested in land and 
slaves was more profitable than in other lines of investment.!® In the last 
decade of the ante bellum period it was noted that the high prices of cotton and 
the resulting rise in prices of slaves diminished the profits of Southern cotton 
factories. The high profits to be made from planting cotton diverted the avail- 
able capital and labor back into agriculture.*° The Civil War brought to an end 
a keen struggle between agriculture and other industries for the employment of 
Southern labor.5! Had the project to reopen the slave trade been successful, there 
would probably have occurred a greater diversification of industry. To an even 
greater extent this result would have followed a considerable immigration of free 
laborers from Europe, such as the North enjoyed. It was scarcity of labor, as 
well as scarcity of capital, that afforded an effective check to the evolution of 
diversified industry. 

In spite of these disadvantages some progress was made toward industrial 
diversification, and in the case of several important industries the assumption 
that Negro slaves were incapable of effective employment was disproved. A 
number of cotton factories were operated in whole or in part by slave labor, and 
it was found that slaves were capable of performing effectively many of the sim- 
pler routine operations.» On the Cumberland river, in Tennessee, nearly 60 
per cent of the laborers in the iron industry were slaves,** and they were employed 
elsewhere for coal mining. In 1842 slave labor was introduced in the Tredegar 
ironworks at Richmond, Virginia, as an experiment. They were so successfully 
trained in the processes of puddling, beating, and rolling that after 1845 they 
constituted the majority of the operatives. In the lumbering industry in North 
Carolina slave labor was very profitable.®* Slaves were successfully employed 
in mining, quarrying, canal-building, and railway construction, in which lines 
of employment contractors frequently preferred slave labor. In Georgia more 
than 1,000 miles of railroad were constructed by slaves, and in North Carolina 
223 miles. 
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The progress of power manufacturing was not inconsiderable. In 1827 a 
cotton factory was established at Petersburg, Virginia, and by 1834 cotton fac- 
tories had sprung up at several other points in the State. A cotton factory was 
established at Pendleton, South Carolina, in 1827, and another two years later.* 
In 1835 Alabama granted a charter to the Tuscaloosa Manufacturing Company. 
In the same year the Alabama Mining and Manufacturing Company was incor- 
porated with a capital of $350,000, authorized to operate mines and to manu- 
facture textiles.’ A rapid increase of cotton manufacturing occurred after 1845. 
Factories began to spring up along the fall line from Virginia to Alabama.®® 
By 1849, for instance, Columbus, Georgia, boasted twelve factories.5? The zeal 
for manufacturing even extended to the lowlands, where the advantages of water 
power were lacking. In Mississippi six textile companies were chartered in 1850.°° 
In Alabama upwards of twenty companies were chartered between 1849 and 
1854, some of them in the lowlands." In 1840 the amount of capital invested 
in Southern cotton manufacturing was $5,965,978, or 114 per cent of the entire 
capital value of the industry in the United States. By 1860 the total capital 
of Southern cotton factories had nearly doubled.” It was already recognized 
that the South possessed many of the advantages that have made possible the 

/rapid growth of cotton manufacturing since the war. The South enjoyed a 
differential of about a cent a pound in cost of transport, wages were lower than 
in New England, although the quality of Southern labor was inferior; and the 
Southern factories, located frequently in the open country or in small villages, 
were at little expense for land rent. Here and there iron industries developed, 
especially along the lower Tennessee river in Tennessee and Kentucky, where the 
industry was begun as early as 1814; along the Cumberland, in southern Tennes- 
see; in the northern part of the Shenandoah valley; and in western Maryland.® 

Nevertheless, although the capital invested in Southern cotton, woolen, and 
iron factories increased much more rapidly between 1840 and 1860 than in the 
United States as a whole, the South was falling behind the rest of the country in 
relative amount of all manufacturing. In 1840 the capital invested in manu- 
facturing in the South was nearly 20 per cent of the total for the United States. 
(See Table 54, Appendix.) Between 1840 and 1850 Southern manufacturing 
capital increased nearly 76 per cent, while it nearly doubled in the United States 
as a whole. By 1850 manufacturing capital in the South was but 17.6 per cent 
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of the total for the United States. Although capital invested in manufacturing 
in the South increased 75 per cent in the last decade of the period, the increase in 
the rest of the country was even more rapid, and by 1860 Southern manufactur- 
ing capital was less than 16 per cent of the national total. Moreover, the increase 
in capital and value of output during the last decade was due very largely to 
notable increases in processing industries, such as the manufacture of flour and 
meal, tobacco manufacture, sawing and planing lumber, and the manufacture 
of turpentine.® 

The lumbering industry furnished employment for large numbers of slaves 
during the fifth decade, especially in North Carolina. Pine lands are said to 
have risen suddenly 200 or 300 per cent in value, and local prices of Negroes 
increased 50 per cent. Small planters from the western part of the State moved 
into the lowlands to employ their slaves in the profitable industry.’ There was 
also great activity in lumbering in southeastern Georgia.°® In the decade before 
the war Northern capital expanded the lumber industry in northern Florida and 
in southern Alabama and Mississippi; and Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans 
became the ports for an extensive lumber trade.®® 


ATTITUDE OF SOUTHERN OPINION TOWARD THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
SOUTHERN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The decline in the relative economic position of the South, its failure to keep 
pace with the free society of the North in industrial diversification, and criticisms 
by antislavery agitators directed the thought of the South to an analysis of its 
fundamental economic conditions, particularly the available supply of land 
and labor. 

There was considerable difference of opinion whether primary emphasis should 
be given to increasing the land area or to increasing the supply of slave labor. 
It has already been pointed out that the idea of territorial expansion, as mani- 
fested in filibustering expeditions and in the struggle over the territories, was 
primarily political and constitutional.”° 

The sentiment in favor of increasing the supply of slave labor, which resulted 
in the movement for reopening the slave trade already described,” was the out- 
come of a growing conviction on the part of many thoughtful men that the eco- 
nomic woes of the South were due largely to scarcity of labor in proportion to 
land area. The possibility of supplying the increasing demand for cotton was 
limited not by lack of good land for further expansion but rather by the available 
supply of Negro labor. The exclusion of African labor greatly restricted the 
increase of Southern population, whereas the North was enjoying the benefits 
of a steady stream of immigrants. The growing scarcity of labor contributed 
after 1850 to higher prices for cotton and steadily rising prices of slaves, and the 
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latter, as we have noted, checked the progress of the diversification of industry. 
Thus, the hopes of many Southern reformers, eloquently voiced at the various 
conventions, seemed doomed to disappointment, and certain leaders concluded 
that the diversification of Southern industry and the elaboration of the economic 
and social life could be achieved only by a denser laboring population, brought 
about by reopening the slave trade. In agriculture itself the slipshod and waste- 
ful methods were attributed to the high value of labor and the relatively low 
value of land. It was argued that, given a plentiful labor supply, labor would 
be employed in soil-preserving methods, that the increase of slaves would result 
in a large rise of land values, and that the value of the existing slave stock would 
not greatly depreciate, because of the great economic superiority of the already 
educated and trained slaves as compared with those newly imported. ‘The 
advocates of the policy pointed out that the rising prices of slaves tended to con- 
centrate ownership in the hands of the wealthier and abler members of the 
planting class, with the possible result of the ultimate loss of support by the small 
farmers of the South. It was argued that acquisition of new territory was useless 
without first increasing the supply of slaves, for otherwise the older States would 
be drained of their slave populations, and ultimately lost to the Southern cause. 
A plentiful supply of slaves would made it unnecessary to encourage white 
immigration, likely to endanger Southern institutions. Stress was also laid on 
the political advantage of increasing Southern representation in Congress.” 

Opponents of the measure predicted a resulting decrease in slave values and 
in cotton prices, which would not be accompanied by a decrease in the prices of 
the necessities and luxuries consumed by the planter, while slave owners would 
find the benefits involved in cheap labor more than offset by the personal losses 
through the fall in the value of slaves. The border States would be deprived 
of the lucrative slave trade to the lower South. Finally, the greater cheapness 
of slaves would result in the brutalizing of the institution until a régime similar 
to that which had existed in the West Indies would prevail.”* However sound 
its economic logic, the proposal involved tco many political disabilities to receive 
a large measure of support. It was recognized as a proposal of extreme dis- 
unionists, and was heartily disapproved by the cooler-headed leaders. 

If the great depression of the fifth decade made the South discontented with 
its economic system, the prosperity of the sixth decade in a measure restored 
confidence in the soundness of Southern economic institutions even as it increased 
enormously the material values at stake and the determination of slave owners 
to defend those values at any cost. Agricultural prosperity led to a return to 
the older philosophy of glorifying agriculture and a tendency to emphasize how 
much the North would lose financially by a separation from the South. South- 
ern apologists complacently comforted themselves with the ‘‘Cotton is King’”’ 
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argument and prepared elaborate statistical calculations to demonstrate that in 
proportion to population the South was wealthier than the North. Where for 
a time there had been a tendency to temporize with protectionism, there was a 
swing back to the philosophy of free trade. Since Southern banks were running 
over with funds in the last few years of the period, financial subservience to the 
North was felt less keenly. However, even when there was widespread dis- 
satisfaction with economic conditions, the dominant Southern sentiment refused 
to attribute Southern disabilities to the institution of slavery. Scarcity of labor 
or of capital, even the slothfulness of the planting class, might be charged with 
the responsibility for Southern backwardness; but slavery, never. 

In the earlier time, before the growth of the Abolition Movement, Southern 
leaders had been free to admit the shortcomings of the slavery system; and its 
abolition might have been favored by a majority of Southern leaders if there 
had appeared any means of solving the problem of what to do with the free Negro. 
Throughout the slavery period this was the insuperable difficulty that caused a 
large proportion of the Southern people, including nonslaveholders, to support 
the institution. To the average Southerner wholesale emancipation was unthink- 
able; such a policy promised nothing but anarchy,” as suggested by the experi- 
ment in Liberia and by the economic and social disorganization that resulted 
from emancipation in the West Indies. The degradation of the free Negroes 
of the North offered an object lesson that afforded additional confirmation of the 
Southern position; and Southern apologists never wearied in accumulating con- 
vincing statistics showing the high death rate and high percentages of criminality, 
illiteracy, and pauperism among Northern free Negroes.7* During the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century many hopes were built upon the policy 
of colonization. In his private correspondence James Madison proposed that 
the proceeds of the public lands be used to purchase slaves and transport them to 
Africa, estimating the total cost at $600,000,000.77 Planters sometimes formed 
associations for the manumission and transport of the future offspring of their 
slaves.” There were interesting proposals for and experiments in the gradual 
amortization of slave values.’? ‘The State of Maryland even cherished hopes of 
ridding itself ultimately of slavery. By a number of legislative acts slave immi- 
gration was excluded from the State either by taxation or by absolute exclusion, 
and the State pledged its credit to a maximum of $200,000 to aid the American 
Colonization Society in transporting emancipated Negroes to Africa. The mag- 
nitude of the task, however, was discouraging, and the policy of transport was 
not vigorously pursued.®® In 1832 Thomas R. Dew brought forward the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of population to prove that any scheme of gradual emancipation 


™ Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, especially pp. 80-82, 144, 166, 182, 193, 204-209, 

* Olmsted, F. L., Journey in the Back Country, passim. 

™% Dew, Review of the Debate of the Virginia Legislature of 1831 and 1832, p. 95; De Bow’s Review, 
VIII, 253; XXI, 308; XXIII, 546-552; XXV, 27-38; XXVII, 56-73, 526-549, 583-594, 731-733, 
XXVIII, 87-100, 201-213, 440-460, 573-581. 

17 Writings (Hunt), VIII, 439-447. 

78 For instance, see Niles’ Register, XLII, 300. 

79 For instance, see McDonogh, Papers (Edwards), 44-58. 
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and colonization would be rendered futile by the fact that the remaining blacks 
would multiply so much the more rapidly.®! 

Gradually, under the acrimonious criticism of the Abolitionists, the exponents 
of proslavery philosophy shifted their position; instead of defending slavery as a 
necessary evil, they began to justify it as a desirable economic and social system. 
George Fitzhugh, for instance, pointed out the essentially anarchistic character 
of Abolitionist doctrines, and exhorted all true conservatives, including slave- 
holders, to resist a doctrine that threatened the foundations of society. Fitzhugh 
asserted Negro slavery to be only one phase of a condition of unfreedom which 
was not only universal but also necessary to social stability. Among civilized, 
as well as primitive peoples, there prevails the practice of control and exploitation 
of the weak by the strong. The slave appeared only nominally less free than the 
factory laborers of Europe. In short, according to Fitzhugh, a sort of cannibal- 
ism prevails throughout society. As a necessary phase of social organization, 
contributing to social stability, slavery in all forms should be upheld. The 
Southern apologist should cease to defend Negro slavery as justified merely by 
the inferiority of the Negro race. He should strengthen his position by defending 
slavery as an aspect of a universal principle of dependence applicable to all 
peoples.” Some apologists, such as Chancellor Harper, Dew, and Governor 
Hammond, made much of the well-being of the great body of the slaves, especially 
as compared with conditions prevailing in Africa, and even in comparison with 
the condition of the laboring classes in Europe and the North. Adequate con- 
firmation was found in the Old Testament by those who desired theological 
support.*® Edmund Ruffin maintained the doctrine that the régime of ‘‘free”’ 
industrial labor emerges at a stage when population is so dense that labor can 
be obtained without legal coercion, at barely subsistence wages. Starvation 
takes the place of the overseer’s lash, and this is ‘‘the most perfect and profitable 
condition of industrial operations for the class of capitalists and employers, and 
also for the most rapid increase of general and national wealth.”*4 Much capital 
was made of the sore spots of the system of free labor—the misery and starva- 
tion, the periods of unemployment, the brutal treatment of women and children 
revealed by English factory inquiries, and the discontent manifested in the various 
‘Ssms’’ of the time.® 

It is unlikely that these sophistries represented the convictions of the majority 
of the thinking people of the South. In last analysis, however, the proslavery 
arguments were built upon one solid rock of truth—slavery as an institution 
was justified economically, if not ethically, by the constituent ethnic elements of 
the South and by the stage of economic evolution which the section had attained. 
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Under favorable price conditions it was exceedingly profitable, and it appeared 
to be the only feasible system for the effective economic control and direction of 
the multitude of ignorant black laborers. 


ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGES OF SLAVERY TO THE SOUTH AS A WHOLE 


Although slavery was profitable from an individual point of view and for 
certain uses conferred a competitive superiority as compared with free labor,* 
its ultimate influence upon the economic well-being of the South was pernicious. 
The blinding influence of prejudice during the antislavery controversy resulted 
in overemphasizing some of the evils and underestimating others that were more 
serious. For instance, it was absurd to regard slavery as mainly responsible for 
the exploitation of the soil, the result of an abundance of natural resources.®” 
Moreover, antislavery critics wasted an undue amount of ink in emphasizing the 
lazy, slipshod, careless methods which were said to be the result of slavery. As 
already noted, it was precisely in those districts where plantation organization 
was most fully developed that agriculture was most effectively carried on. The 
plantation system, however, was a commercial system. It was capable of being 
carried on profitably only where conditions of production and marketing were 
favorable. In the extensive regions where a commercial and capitalistic economy 
was not feasible, the general tendency was away from large holdings and the 
strict discipline and organization of the plantations. These regions suffered 
most from the ignorance and inefficiency of Negro labor, for the process of leaven- 
ing and assimilating so large a lump of ignorance and poverty is necessarily slow. 

Although it is probable that Southern planters were not keen to encourage 
white immigration,®* serious consequences were occasioned by the relatively 
small volume of immigration from outside the section into the older Southern 
States during the last few decades of the ante bellum period. It is probable that 
slavery was not alone responsible for the relatively small share of the South in 
immigration, for the difficulty of stimulating immigration to the South for many 
decades after emancipation suggests that climatic and industrial characteristics 
were probably important; nevertheless, slavery was certainly a factor of consider- 
able weight. The resulting scarcity of labor and of capital were responsible for 
the fact that the South, and particularly the lower South, continued to be mainly 
an agricultural section, and consequently subject to the disadvantages character- 
istic of a predominantly agricultural country.8® The sparseness of the free 
population made it difficult to develop roads, schools, and churches. The stimu- 
lus of personal contact and of a diversified commercial life was lacking. In 
the absence of local centers of population and of local markets commercial agri- 
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culture was dependent upon locations convenient for exportation. The great 
interior regions remote from market, in which lived a great part of the free popula- 
tion, were limited to a self-sufficing economy, in many cases little in advance of 
the pioneer stage. In these regions there was a surplus of food products but an 
absence of the other comforts and conveniences of life. Because of the ease of 
producing sufficient food and the inability to market the surplus, there was little 
reason for the practice of efficient methods, and but little opportunity of employ- 
ing the surplus labor. Easy-going, careless methods incurred no penalty. Even 
in the regions of commercial agriculture there was no market for anything but 
the staples. In periods of price depression the entire industrial life became 
disorganized. For articles of convenience and comfort, as well as for the imple- 
ments and machinery required for agriculture, it was necessary to depend on 
crude local artisans or to import from great distances, often in small quantities, 
on individual orders, and at great expense.” 

The lot of the white artisan class, especially in those older sections where for 
some decades there was a plethora of slave labor, was rendered no less unhappy 
than that of the small white farmers. The competition of slave labor in mechan- 
ical employments was probably less injurious economically than in the social 
stigma that it created, a fact which accounts for the activity of associations of 
white laborers in seeking legislative relief, during the last few years of the period, 
although there was an active demand for employees.” 

One of the most serious disadvantages of the slavery system was the slow accu- 
mulation of local capital, the causes of which have already been considered.” 
Scarcity of capital retarded the adoption of labor-saving devices, and thereby 
intensified the scarcity of labor in the latter part of the period. On account of 
scarcity of labor in proportion to the supply of land the land resources and the 
human resources of the section were inadequately or wastefully used. ‘The 
specialized character of industry made it impossible to develop fully all the natural 
resources, and the relative abundance of land resulted in wasteful utilization. 

There was not sufficient diversity of employment to make full use of the human 
talents. Even the members of the planting class, with a relatively large freedom 
of movement and abundant opportunities for education, found themselves limited 
either to the gentlemanly pursuit of agriculture or to a few professions. The 
great masses of the non-planting free population were condemned to a simple, 
humdrum existence that offered no outlet for natural talent or ability. 

The practice of capitalizing so large a part of the labor of the country was 
also a source of profound disturbance to the economic life. In the case of free 
labor, the superior economic advantages of one industry or region as compared 
with another result in a more or less ready transfer of labor from less profitable 
industries to more profitable employments. In the case of slave labor, however, 
the difficulties of effecting this transfer were greatly intensified, for the high 
capital values represented by the capitalization of the future earnings of the slaves 
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must also be transferred, and such transfers were further inhibited by sentiment 
against sale. Moreover, on account of the capitalization of the labor supply the 
whole process of economic expansion was far more disastrous in its influence on 
the older Southern regions than in the North. Ifa state of equilibrium had been 
established, and if, in consequence, the westward shifting of population had 
ceased, industrial prosperity might have become more uniform throughout the 
planting regions. George M. Weston, a discerning contemporary student of 
Southern economic conditions, attributed the impoverishment of the South in 
part to the “unnatural diffusion of their population over new territories.” 
This was merely recognition of a fact, already noted, that the process of ex- 
pansion, rather than the institution of slavery, was mainly responsible for the 
industrial demoralization of the older regions. Slavery, however, retarded the 
development of the compensating conditions—immigration and industrial diversifi- 
cation—which in the North alleviated the ‘‘growing-pains”’ of agricultural expan- 
sion. Hence we have the near-paradox of an economic institution competitively 
effective under certain conditions, but essentially regressive in its influence on 
the socio-economic evolution of the section where it prevailed. 


88 For a statement of this point, see Phillips, U. B., ““Economic Cost of Slaveholding in the Cotton 
Belt,” in Political Science Quarterly, XX. 
5% Progress of Slavery, 209. 
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The following list of manuscript materials, periodicals, pamphlets, and books which 
have been cited in the course of this work! is not represented as an exhaustive, or even 
a selective bibliography of Southern agriculture in the ante bellum period. A number 
of titles appear because they contributed some fragment of value, even though the works 
themselves would not belong in a selective bibliography of Southern agricultural his- 
tory. On the other hand, to list every work in which something might be found having 
a direct or collateral bearing on the subject would require the inclusion of nearly 
everything written about the South during the nearly three centuries from Jamestown 
to the Civil War, and such a bibliography would run to many volumes. It is hoped, 
nevertheless, that the list of materials used will contain helpful suggestions to other 
students of this subject. 

For so extensive a field a critical discussion of even the most significant sources would 
require far greater space than is allowable for these introductory comments. Fur- 
thermore, the sources of economic history are very largely identical with the sources 
of political history, and critical comments would, in many instances, be trite. This 
discussion is restricted, therefore, to a few general observations concerning the various 
classes of materials most significant for the study of Southern agricultural history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


On the general bibliographies of American or Southern history it is not necessary to 
dwell. Some of those found useful in the preparation of this work are listed in the 
bibliography. The recently issued Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the 
Uniied States, by Everett E. Edwards, contains an extensive list of significant secondary 
and source materials. Because of their special agricultural significance, mention should 
be made of Tucker’s partial bibliography of American Agricultural Periodicals, Swem’s 
Analysis of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register, with a Bibliography of Edmund Ruffin, and also 
his A List of Manuscripts Relating to the History of Agriculture in Virginia, Collected by 
N. F. Cabell and Now in the Virginia State Library. There are a number of trial bibliog- 
raphies for particular Southern States. In this connection should be mentioned also 
several useful calendars of documents in foreign public record offices relating to par- 
ticular Southern States, which give abstracts of contents as well as titles, such as List 
and Abstract of Documents and Papers in the State Paper Office, London, Relating to South 
Carolina, and Mrs. Surrey’s Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries 
Relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley. The British Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, and the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, for the reigns of James I and Charles I, are indispensable. 


MONOGRAPHS 


Several monographs on particular segments of Southern agriculture contain useful 
bibliographies, including Von Halle’s Baumwollproduktion und Pflanzungswirtschaft in 
den Nordamerikanischen Siidstaaten, Matthew B. Hammond’s history of The Cotton 
Industry, and Craven’s Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Vir- 


1 No title has been listed that has not been cited in the footnotes, with the possible exception that 
in the course of shortening the text, titles may have been eliminated which did not happen to be cited 
elsewhere in the manuscript. On the other hand, many titles are omitted because on examination no 
material was found that fitted into the exposition. 
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gua and Maryland. Bidwell and Falconer’s History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States contains some material helpful also for the study of Southern agriculture. 
Less comprehensive bibliographies will be found in a number of other monographs on 
various phases of American or Southern agriculture included in the list of works cited, 
Among the useful treatises, not all of which contain bibliographies, are Carrier’s Be- 
ginnings of Agriculture in America; Carrier and Bort’s History of Kentucky Bluegrass 
and White Clover; Carver’s Historical Sketch of American Agriculture; Rodney True’s 
Early Development of Agricultural Societies, his John Binns of Loudoun, and articles 
on the Albemarle Agricultural Society; the several monographs on the tobacco industry 
in various periods and localities by Jacobstein, Arnold, Rive, Tiedemann, and Brock; 
an unpublished monograph on the Tobacco Industry in the Virginia-North Carolina Area 
since the Revolution, by J. C. Robert; Salley’s Introduction of Rice Culture into South 
Carolina; Whitaker’s Spanish Contribution to American Agriculture and James Alex- 
ander Robertson’s Notes on the Transfer by Spain of Plants and Animals to Its Colonies 
Overseas; Franklin’s Agriculture in Colonial North Carolina; Cole’s Agricultural Crazes; 
the section on cotton of the Ailas of American Agriculture, prepared under the immediate 
supervision of O. C. Stine; and The Cotton Plant, compiled in the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture. G. F. Watkin’s 
King Cotton is a useful work, exhibiting a good deal of original research and apparently 
reliable, but unfortuately without documentation. Of somewhat similar merits and 
limitations are the several studies of livestock in Missouri, by John Ashton. Inter- 
esting phases of Kentucky livestock history are contained in Parr’s Kentucky’s Overland 
Trade and T. D. Clark’s Live Stock Trade between Kentucky and the South. Cabell’s 
Early History of Agriculture in Virginia and Some Fragments of an Intended Report on 
the Post-Revolutionary History of Agriculture in Virginia exhibit a spirit of scholarship 
unusual for his day. 

Helpful bibliographies, as well as significant materials for the study of Southern 
agriculture, will be found in numerous monographs bearing on various phases of Southern 
economic and social history. Bruce’s Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century is a scholarly treatment of the subject and includes an extensive bibliography. 
The bibliography in Phillips’ American Negro Slavery is unusually comprehensive, and 
the work itself is a notable presentation of the economic and social characteristics of 
Southern Negro slavery. A number of other monographs on slavery and servitude in 
particular States, containing in most cases useful bibliographies, will be found listed 
under the authorship of Ballagh, Bassett, McCormac, Brackett, Bugbee, McCrady, 
Trexler, McDougle, and Jervey. Du Bois’ Suppression of the African Slave-Trade 
to the United States and Collins’ Domestic Slave-Trade in the Southern States belong in 
this general field. 

Monographs dealing with industry, commerce, and commercial policies contain im- 
portant materials and bibliographies on phases of economic life closely interrelated with 
agriculture. These include the several notable monographs by George Louis Beer 
on the British colonial system, Collins’ Colonial Policy of England, Bassett’s Relation 
between the Virginia Planter and the London Merchant, Sioussat’s Virginia and the Eng- 
lish Commercial System, Schlesinger’s Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 
Surrey’s Commerce of Louisiana, Morriss’ Colonial Trade of Maryland, Buck’s Organisa- 
tion of Anglo-American Trade, Benn’s American Struggle for the British West India 
Carrying Trade, Westerfield’s Middlemen in English Business, Lord’s Industrial Experi- 
ments, ‘Tryon’s Household Manufactures, Dickerson’s American Colonial Government, 
and several monographs on the early chartered companies by Cawston and Keane, 
W.R. Scott, Epstein, Kingsbury, Benoit du Rey, Bonnassieux, Chailley-Bert, Cordier, 
and Pauliat. 

Various monographs dealing with the expansion of the frontier and the struggle for 
colonial empire in America have an important significance for the student of Southern 
agricultural history, including Crane’s illuminating The Southern Frontier, Roosevelt’s 
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Winning of the West, Bolton’s Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s Title to Georgia, 
Bolton and Ross’ The Debatable Land, Alvord and Bidgood’s First Explorations of the 
Trans-Allegheny Region, F. J. Turner’s The Old West, and Paxson’s American Frontier. 

Land policy and tenure are so closely related to agriculture that monographs on these 
subjects afford important leads to facts and sources. There is a long list of treatises 
in this field, most of them equipped with bibliographies. Studies on land policy and 
tenure are available for Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, under the authorship 
of Gould, Johnson, Harrison, Bassett, Morgan, and Kennedy. No single monograph 
covers the subject for South Carolina. Henry A. M. Smith’s The Baronies of South 
Carolina treats of one phase, and the fullest available discussion is in W. Roy Smith’s 
South Carolina as a Royal Province. Chapters in McCain’s Georgia as a Proprietary 
Province and Flippin’s Royal Government in Georgia cover the subject for that 
Colony. For colonial Missouri Violette’s Spanish Land Claims is helpful, and Ham- 
ilton’s Latin Land Laws and Land Systems affords an introduction to land policy 
in colonial Louisiana. Significant general monographs on colonial land policy and 
tenure include A. C. Ford’s Colonial Precedents of Our National Land System, Bond’s 
Quit-Rent System, Sioussat’s Breakdown of the Royal Management of Lands in the South- 
ern Provinces, Ballagh’s Iniroduction to Southern Economic History—The Land System, 
C. M. Andrew’s article on the Land System in the American Colonies, and Sato’s 
History of the Land Question. Southern State land policies is a neglected field. Avail- 
able monographs include McLendon’s History of the Public Domain of Georgia and 
McKitrick’s Public Land System in Texas. Treatises on the various phases of na- 
tional land policy by Hibbard, Treat, and Stephenson contain materials applicable 
to the South. Donaldson’s compilation on Federal land administration and Jillson’s 
Kentucky Land Granis are helpful. Cotterill’s National Land System in the South 
and the studies of the Yazoo frauds, by Haskins and by Phillips respectively, deal 
with phases of Federal land administration in the South. 

A large number of monographs, some already mentioned and others too numerous 
to mention here, are devoted primarily to the political history of particular Colonies 
or States in various periods. A number of these deal more or less extensively with 
economic conditions. 

A number of writers have published monographs presenting general descriptions of 
Southern economic and social life. These include Phillips’ Life and Labor in the Old 
South, Russel’s Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, and Dodd’s Expansion and 
Conflict and Cotton Kingdom. 


OTHER SECONDARY MATERIAL 


A number of contemporary treatises on agriculture deserve to rank as sources because 
they reveal the state of theory and practice at the time when they were composed. For 
the colonial period these include the various works by John Bordley; John Binn’s 
Treatise on Practical Farming; the anonymous American Husbandry, which appears to 
have been based only partly on first-hand observation; Tatham’s Essay on Tobacco; 
and Jonathan Carver’s Treatise on the Culture of the Tobacco Plant. For the post colonial 
period they include Jacquelin Ambler’s Treatise on the Culture of Lucerne, John Taylor’s 
Arator, Allston’s Essay on Sea Coast Crops, Seabrook’s Memoir on Sea Island Cotion, 
Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures and his other technical writings, Gooch’s Prize 
Essay on Agriculture in Virginia, Beatty’s Essays on Practical Agriculiure, Nicholas’ 
Rotation of Crops, Leon’s anonymous Sugar Cultivation, Forstall’s Productions of Louisi- 
ana, Tuck’s Essay on Tobacco, Watterston’s Memoir of the Tobacco Plant, and Minor’s 
Notes on the Cultivation and Management of Tobacco. ‘The intense interest in cotton led 
to a large number of compilations on production, marketing, and trade which vary 
considerably in degree of solidity. Some were controversial, others superficial com- 
pilations, and still others show substantial scholarship. 

Numerous monographic biographies of Southern leaders include a few which are 
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especially rich in data of significance for the subject of Southern agriculture, such as 
Haworth’s George Washington: Farmer, Rowland’s George Mason, Ravenel’s Eliza 
Pinckney, and Wallace’s Henry Laurens, to mention only a few. 

A number of colonial so-called histories, though not written in accordance with 
standards of modern scholarship, are of value because of contemporary observations 
of the authors which give them the character of source material. Such, for instance, 
are Beverley’s anonymous History of Virginia, Catesby’s Natural H istory of Carolina, 
Lawson’s History of Carolina, and Le Page du Pratz’ Histoire de la Louisiane—all of 
unusual value because of the keen interest and shrewd observations of the respective 
authors in matters agricultural. Brickell’s Natural History of North Carolina would 
be of greater value if it were not a wholesale plagiarism of Lawson’s book. Numerous 
other colonial histories of later date and others written in the first half of the nineteenth 
century are in general of less value than the works named. 

Of the hundreds of county and other local histories, the great majority are of little 
value either because of unsubstantial scholarship or because they are filled mainly with 
the biographies of inconsequential citizens or contemporary incidents of little signifi- 
cance for a general agricultural history. Notable exceptions, however, either by reason 
of superior scholarship or unusual amount of agricultural description, are such works 
as Salley’s Orangeburg County, Gregg’s Old Cheraws, Logan’s U pper Country of South 
Carolina, Kercheval’s Valley of Virginia, Wise’s Ve Kingdome of Accawmacke, Harrell’s 
Gates County, Lichtenstein’s Edgecombe, and Hamilton’s Colonial M obile, to name but 
a few. 

A number of early British statistical treatises contain statistical material difficult 
to come at except in files of various British public offices. Such are Anderson’s Origin 
of Commerce, Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, and Marshall’s Digest of All the 
Accounts, etc. Somewhat similar works for America are Tench Coxe’s View of the 
United States, Jay’s Statistical View of American Agriculture, Pitkin’s Statistical 
View, De Bow’s Industrial Resources, and others. All of these works contain useful 
material in addition to statistical tables. Other statistical compilations of value 
include Woodbury’s Notes on Cotton, the various series of price, production, and export 
statistics compiled by George K. Holmes, and the price statistics collected by Arthur 
G. Peterson. Invaluable are the various publications of the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 

For the legal status of slaves, the several treatises on the law of slavery by Cobb, 
Hurd, and Wheeler are extremely helpful. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


Agricultural papers and journals, of course, are among the most important classes 
of source material. However, with the exception of the A griculiural Musewm, which 
ran for a short time in 1810-1812, and the American Farmer, which was started in 1819, 
agricultural papers do not become available until the late twenties and early thirties. 
Probably as many as one hundred agricultural journals were initiated in the South be- 
fore the Civil War, although the great majority died soon after birth or ran but one to 
three years. By diligent correspondence we have been able to obtain the use from 
various libraries of about forty different Southern agricultural journals, not all of which 
yielded citations. Some agricultural journals, such as the Farmers’ Register, the South- 
ern Planter, and the Southern Cultivator, run to a considerable number of volumes. A 
number of Northern agricultural journals, such as the Cultivator and the A griculturist, 
have been found useful because they printed numerous articles and letters from Southern 
correspondents and travellers in the South. ‘The general national or sectional economic 
journals of the period, especially those that continued for many years, such as Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, De Bow’s Review, and Niles’ Register, contain a vast amount of 
material of great value. A great deal of the material in agricultural periodicals, of 
course, is extremely local or consists of the reports of practices of the writers themselves, 
and is therefore not of sufficiently general application for a history of this character. 
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The same limitation applies to general newspapers, intensified by the fact that 
usually they devote much less space to matters of agricultural significance. In the 
preparation of the present work virtually all Southern newspapers in the Library of 
Congress published during the eighteenth century were examined for general materials. 
The large number of papers published after that time included in the bibliographical 
list were found helpful mainly for price quotations. 

The transactions and proceedings of agricultural societies, or formal addresses spon- 
sored by them, were usually published, if at all, in agricultural periodicals. A few 
societies, however, published separate reports that are of considerable value, such as 
the Reports of the Kentucky State Agricultural Society, the Proceedings of the Missouri 
State Agricultural Society, the Memoirs of the Virginia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture and the Annual Reports of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, and the several 
published reports and other materials for the State societies of South Carolina, which 
bore various names in different periods. The Journal and Monthly Bulletin of the 
United States Agricultural Society contain a good many communications from Southern 
planters as well as other material concerning Southern agriculture. The considerable 
number of printed annual addresses, while largely worshipping at the shrine of oratory, 
are occasionally concrete and informative. 

Several of the States, including Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, established 
State boards of agriculture, or bureaus, and the annual reports of these agencies con- 
tain considerable information concerning local agricultural conditions and undertakings. 
Something like formal agricultural surveys of the English pattern were made by Edmund 
Ruffin in South Carolina and by Eugene Hilgard in Mississippi. A number of the 
States published the results of geological surveys, which contain more or less agricultural 
material. 

Colonial statutes and records of legislative sessions are of great value for agricultural 
history because of the large amount of regulation affecting agriculture, agricultural 
trade, land policy and tenure, and the status of agricultural laborers. The swing 
from Mercantilism to laissez faire rendered legislative materials after the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century of relatively less significance. Published collections 
of statutes, more or less complete, are available for all the Southern Colonies. 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Georgia have published voluminous collections of 
colonial records, containing not only statutes but also the records of legislative sessions, 
and correspondence of governors and other officials. Through the labors of Alexander 
Salley a good deal of material on legislative proceedings in South Carolina has been 
published for the years preceding 1700, together with Commissions and Instructions 
for the Lords Proprietors, 1685-1715. For the early period the Shaftesbury Papers, 
published in the Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, are invaluable. 
Unfortunately most of the official records for that important Colony are to be had only 
in manuscript form at the State capital. Published official materials for Virginia are 
more comprehensive, including the Journals of the House of Burgesses from 1619 to 1776 
and MclIlwaine’s Journals of the Council, beginning in 1680. Official correspondence 
of various governors has been published in the Collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, and in other historical 
periodicals. Such letters are frequently agricultural sources of great value. Mrs. 
Connor’s Colonial Records of Spanish Florida and Pedro Menéndez de Avilés reveal the 
paucity of agriculture during the early years of that Colony, but neither for Florida 
nor for Louisiana has there been published a comprehensive collection of official sources 
for the colonial period, though scraps of official material may be found in various publi- 
cations. 

Official colonial source materials are largely supplemented by official records of the 
mother countries, England and France, which are available in published or manuscript 
form in this country. In addition to the published collections already mentioned, 
reference should be made to Stock’s amply annotated Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments Respecting America, Stevens’ Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European 
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Archies Relating to America, the various editions of the British Statutes at Large, Brig- 
ham’s Royal Proclamations Relating to America, the Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial 
Series, the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Kingsbury’s Records 
of the Virginia Company of London, Brown’s Genesis, the John Smyth of Nibley Papers, 
and various other published records, besides the extensive collection of British and 
French colonial transcripts in the Library of Congress. 

Among the various official records and reports of the United States Government 
particularly significant are the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Patents, especially 
the series on agriculture, 1849-1862, and the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. In addition to various official statistical sources already mentioned, a 
number of special Congressional or departmental reports on sugar, tobacco, and other 
phases of Southern agriculture are full of valuable information. The American State 
Papers, especially the series on Commerce and Navigation and Public Lands, and the 
Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation, are important sources. 

There are many published collections of historical material relating to the South, 
including not only collections of national or section-wide scope, such as the Proceedings 
of the American Historical Association, the American Historical Review, the Publica- 
tions of the Southern History Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Agricultural History, etc., but also numerous historical collections or periodicals for 
particular Southern States. Every Southern State has or has had a historical society 
which has been active in publishing historical reviews or collections of papers, and in 
some of the States colleges, universities, and other institutions have published historical 
collections or reviews. In the aggregate these collections contain material of great 
value for agricultural history but of miscellaneous character and quality, including 
monographs, short treatises, journals of travellers, diaries, collections of letters, rem- 
iniscences, and hitherto unpublished official material. 

There are also many general collections of pamphlets, mostly consisting of journals 
of travellers or descriptive accounts by persons temporarily residing in the South, 
including the well-known Peter Force’s Tracts; Carroll’s Collections and Weston’s 
Documents, both relating to South Carolina; French’s Collections of Louisiana; Hakluyt’s 
Early Voyages and the Works Issued by the Hakluyt Society; the Narratives of early 
South Carolina, Maryland, and Virginia, edited respectively by Salley, Mereness, and 
L.G. Tyler; Mereness’ Travels in the American Colonies, Thwaites’ Early Western Trav- 
els and his Jesuit Relations, and Williams’ Early Travels in Tennessee. U.B. Phillips’ 
valuable collection entitled Plantation and Frontier is of a more miscellaneous character. 

In addition to these collections, many works of travel published individually have 
also been used in the preparation of this treatise. Because of their descriptive character 
such works are obviously of greater importance for economic history than for political 
history; nevertheless, they vary materially in accuracy and in general value, and must 
be used with discrimination. Of special significance for agricultural history are the 
journals of botanists such as Clayton, Bartram, Eddis, and Michaux, and of agricul- 
turists such as Parkinson, Strickland, Edmund Ruffin, and Solon Robinson, who were 
endowed with a discriminating capacity for agricultural observations. Many descrip- 
tive works are frankly or obviously designed to attract immigrants, such as A Relation 
of Maryland, Stork’s anonymous Account of East Florida, and Informations Concerning 
the Province of North Carolina, published under the pseudonym ‘Scotus Americanus,”’ 
and deliberately paint a bright picture. Others like Ash’s Carolina or Archdale’s 
Description of Carolina were written with the obvious aim of creating in the mother 
country a favorable impression of the new lands. Still others, such as ‘immigrants’ 
guides’ and gazetteers were designed to provide helpful information, usually presented 
in a fairly favorable light. These various classes of laudatory description are not without 
historical usefulness if employed with sufficient care. A large number of works of travel 
consist merely of daily entries in diaries or journals, such as the several journals of 
Herman and Waldron, Thomas Walker, William Fleming, William Calk, the descrip- 
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tive material in the collection of letters from German settlers in Missouri published in 
Bek’s Followers of Duden, the Diary of John Harrower, and Fithian’s Journal and Letters. 
Such works possess usually a higher degree of dependability than more impressionistic 
accounts of travel deliberately embellished with literary flavor, but frequently routine 
entries of distance travelled and other details of little significance. Some of the more 
highly impressionistic works of travel, such as those of Olmsted and Robert Russell, 
reflect unusual powers for observing and recording significant details. Many works of 
travel present difficulty to the historian in determining the location of the various 
descriptive accounts. 

The numerous available works of reminiscence possess most of the limitations of 
works of travel, with the additional limitations resulting from ‘memory bias,” but 
some of these works, such as Britton’s Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri, contain an 
unusual wealth of descriptive detail concerning agricultural conditions. 

Diaries and letters, both manuscript and printed, comprise a large volume of source 
material. Especially valuable are the diaries, journals, accounts, and correspondence 
of planters and merchants, constituting a record of their business transactions. Such 
material has a large degree of reliability. Its greatest limitation for the historian is 
the difficulty of determining its representativeness and the scope of its applicability. 
Among business records and correspondence of planters or planter-merchants which 
have been found to contain much pay dirt are those of the two William Byrds, William 
Fitzhugh, Robert and Landon Carter, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund 
Ruffin, Theodorick Bland, James Habersham, Joseph Clay, Henry Laurens, the Jones 
Family, William Lee, M. B. Philips, various published collections of the correspondence 
of important merchants including William Allason, Roger Atkinson, Richard Chapman, 
Francis Jerdone, Thomas Jett, William Nelson, and the manuscript collections, the 
Jamieson Papers and the Ellis and Allan Papers. Various collections of official cor- 
respondence not already mentioned containing significant material are the Calvert 
Papers; the manuscript Diary and Official Letter Book of Robert Morris; the correspond- 
ence of Richard Henry Lee, Governor Thomas Nelson, James Madison, and Governor 
Wright; Burnett’s Letters of Members of the Continental Congress; and the Executive 
Journal and Official Letter Books of Governor William C. C. Claiborne. 

The immense number of controversial pamphlets and other works dealing with the 
subject of slavery, including the works of travel written by persons who came to the 
South to confirm preconceived ideas concerning the iniquities and inefficiencies of the 
slavery régime, are of greater value for the student of opinion than for the economic 
historian, except in those instances where preconceptions were admittedly controverted 
by the observed facts. A large number of controversial pamphlets on other subjects 
may, if employed with discretion, yield considerable significant material; for instance, 
The Case of the Planters of Tobacco, Darnall’s Just and Impartial Account, John Bland’s 
Humble Remonstrance, Gatford’s anonymous Publick Good without Private Interest, and 
the Memorial of the Merchants and Planters of Louisiana. 

The works mentioned in this discussion are merely illustrative of the most important 
types of sources and secondary materials used, and many others of nearly or quite equal 
value are included in the list that follows. 
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The Weekly Messenger. Jan. 26-May 29, 1819; Jan. 11—Dec. 5, 1820; Jan. 19, 1822—Dec. 23, 1826. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Louisiana Herald. w. Jan. 21, 1820-Aug. 31, 1825. 
Baton RovucE: 
Baton Rouge Gazette. w. July 17, Aug. 14, 1824; Feb. 18, 1826-Dec. 17, 1827. 
The Republic. w. Apr. 2, 1822—Aug. 30, 1823. 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Natchitoches Courier. w. English or French edit. Feb. 14, 1825—Nov. 5, 1827. 
NEw ORLEANS: 
The Daily Picayune. est. 1837. Aug. 2, 1845-Feb. 15, 1861. 
The Daily True Delta. Nov. 18, 1857-May 17, 1862. 
Louisiana Advertiser. d. Apr. 25-May 1, 1822; 1824, 1828, 1831, 1836, 1840, 1841, odd Nos. 
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The Louisiana Courier. d. English and French edit. Oct. 7-18, 1824; July 11-Oct. 24, 1825; 
July 3-Nov. 29, 1827; Jan. 3, 1830-Dec. 31, 1838; Jan. 6, 1840-Dec. 31, 1849; 
Mar. 8, 1853-Dec. 31, 1858; 1839, 1852, 1859, odd Nos. 
Louisiana Courier. w. Feb. 20, 1811; Sept. 19, 1814. 
The Semi-Weekly Courier. English and French edit. Feb. 7, 1857-Feb. 5, 1859. 
Louisiana Courier. t-w. Feb. 1, 1819-Nov. 28, 1827; Mar. 3, 1829-Dec. 31, 1831; 1836, 
1839, odd Nos. 
The Courier. d. English and French edit. Jan. 1-Nov. 24, 1860. 
All cited as Louisiana Courier. 
Louisiana Gazette. d. Apr. 25, 1822-Sept. 9, 1824, odd Nos. 
The Louisianian and Journal of Commerce. d. Jan. 14—Mar. 2, 1839, 
Mercantile Daily Advertiser. Mar. 10, 1825—Dec. 30, 1826, odd Nos. 
The New Orleans Argus. d., t-w. Jan. 18-Dec. 19, 1828; Nov. 14, 1829. Succeeded by the 
New Orleans Bee. 
The New Orleans Bee. d. English or French edit. Apr. 22-Dec. 26, 1841; 1843, odd Nos.; 
Mar. 28, 1849-Dec. 30, 1851. 
New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 
I-d. June 1-Nov. 30, 1833; Oct. 13, 1835; Sept. 30, 1836; May 7, Aug. 1, 1839- 
Dec. 31, 1842; July 1—Dec. 31, 1844; Jan. 1, 1846-Dec. 31, 1860. 
II-w. Mar. 6-Sept. 25, 1841. Continued as New Orleans Weekly Bulletin. Oct. 2, 1841— 
Dec. 21, 1844; Oct. 9, 1847; Oct. 13, 1849. Continued as New Orleans Weekly 
Commercial Bulletin [also Semi-Weekly]. 1855-1857, 1859, odd Nos. Bound 
with the daily. 
All cited as New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 
New Orleans Daily Crescent. Dec. 28, 1860; Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 25, July 30, 1861. 
New Orleans Price Current. 
New Orleans Price Current and Commercial Intelligencer. w. Sept. 13, 1823-July 11, 1829; 
July 23, 1831-July 22, 1837; July 27, 1839-July 31, 1841; Sept. 1, Nov. 6, 1847; 
Mar. 4-June 9, 1849; Sept. 1, 1851-Aug. 5, 1854; Sept. 1, 1855-Aug. 23, 1856. 
New Orleans Price Current, Commercial Intelligencer and Shipping List. s-w. Sept. 1, 
Aug. 27, 1859. 
New Orleans Price Current, Commercial Intelligencer, and Merchants’ Transcript. s-w., w. 
18-56 Sept. 1, 1860. 
All cited as New Orleans Price Current. 
New Orleans Weekly Delia. May 29, 1848-Oct. 1, 1849. 
Orleans Gazette and Commercial Advertiser. d. Apr. 20-Oct. 29, 1807; Jan. 5, 1816; Feb. 23, 
1819-June 15, 1820; Apr. 25-May 1, 1822. 
The Weekly Picayune. June 20, 1842-Apr. 24, 1843; Sept. 21, 1860; Aug. 10, 1861. 
PLAQUEMINE: 
Planters’ Gazette. w. Apr. 12-Oct. 25, 1845. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Carroll Watchman. w. Feb. 8-Dec. 30, 1845. 
St. FRANCISVILLE: 
The Asylum. w. Nov. 8, 1821-July 30, 1825. Title varies; Nov. 8, 1821-Mar. 20, 1822, the 
Asylum wea Feliciana Abthenibacr: 
The Louisiana Journal. w. Mar. 24, 1825-Dec. 9, 1826; June 21, 1828. 


MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS: 
The Maryland Gazette. w. est. Sept. 19 (?), 1727. William Parks or William Parks and Edmund 
Hall, pubs. Publication suspended Mar. (?), 1731-Dec., 1732. Dec. 10, 1728- 
Nov. 29, 1734, photostats of 59 odd Nos. 
The Maryland Gazette. w. est. Jan. 17,1745. Jonas Green, Jonas Green and William Rind, or 
various members of the Green family, pubs. 1746, 1747, 1752-1755, 1761, 1763- 
1769, 1771, 1773, 1774, 1777, 1784, 1786-1788, 1790-1792, 1795- 1798, 1800, 
some years saaeihy complete, others only odd Nos. 
BALTIMORE: 
Baltimore Daily Intelligencer. est. Oct. 28, 1793. Oct. 29, 1793-Oct. 29, 1794. Continued as the 
Federal Intelligencer and Baltimore Daily Gazette. 
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Baltimore Daily Repository. est. Oct. 24,1791. Oct. 2, 1791-Oct. 19, 1793. Succeeded by the 
Baltimore Daily Intelligencer. 
Federal Gazetie and Baltimore Daily Advertiser. Continuation of the Federal Intelligencer and 
Baltimore Daily Advertiser. Jan. 2, 1796-Feb. 17, 1800. 
The Maryland Gazetie; or, the Baltimore General Advertiser. w., s-w. est. May 16, 1783. June 
27, 1783-May 13, 1785. Continued as The Maryland Gazette; or, the Baltimore 
Advertiser. 1786-1788, odd Nos.; Jan. 2-Dec. 18, 1789; 1790, odd Nos. 
The Maryland Journal. w., s-w., t-w.,d. est. Aug. 20, 1773. 
The Maryland Journal and the Baltimore Advertiser. 1773-1785, odd Nos.; Jan. 24, 1786- 
Nov. 25, 1794. 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Universal Daily Advertiser. 1795, odd Nos. 
Maryland Journal & Baltimore Advertiser. 1796, odd Nos. 


New YORK 


New York: 
New York Shipping and Commercial List. s-w.,d. Mar. 14, 1815—Dec. 30, 1829. Publication 
continued. Title varies. 


NortH CAROLINA 


EDENTON: 
The State Gazette of North Carolina. w. Abraham Hodge and Henry Wills, and James Wills, pubs. 
Sept. 8, 1788-July 23, 1790; July 30-Dec. 31, 1790; Jan. 7-Nov. 11, 1791; 
1792-1795, odd Nos.; Jan. 14, 1796—Dec. 21, 1797; 1798, 1799, odd Nos. Princi- 
pally photostats, beginning July 20, 1790. Continued as The Herald of Freedom. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Fayetteville Gazette. w. est. Aug. 24,1789. 1789, odd Nos.; photostats. Continued under title 
below. 
The North Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette. w. Sept. 13, 1790-Mar. 7, 1791, photostats. 
The North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Advertiser. w. est. Mar. 24,1796. Mar. 31, 1796- 
Noy. 18, 1797; 1798, 1799, odd Nos.; photostats. 
HALIFAX: 
The North-Carolina Journal. w. est. July 18 (?) 1792. Abraham Hodge and Henry Wills, pubs. 
Aug. 1, 1792-May 20, 1799; May 12, 1800. Originals and photostats. 
NEWBERN: 
The North Carolina Gazette. w. est. 1751 (?). James Davis, pub. 1751-1753, 1757, 1759, odd 
Nos.; photostats. 
The North-Carolina Gazette. w. est. May 27 (?), 1768. James Davis, pub. 1768, 1769, 1774, 
1775, 1777, 1778, odd Nos.; photostats. 
North-Carolina Gazette. w. Continuation of Martin’s North Carolina Gazette, beginning between 
Dec., 1787 and Apr., 1790. 1790, 1791, 1793-1797, odd Nos.; photostats. 
WILMINGTON: 
Hall’s Wilmington Gazette. w. est. Jan.5, 1797. Feb. 9-Nov. 3, 1797; Feb. 8-Nov. 29, 1798; 
photostats. Continued as The Wilmington Gazette. 
The Wilmington Centinel and General Advertiser. w. est. Mar. 5 (?), 1788. June 18, 1788; 
photostat. 
The Wilmington Chronicle; and North-Carolina Weekly Advertiser. est. July 3, 1795. 1795, 1796, 
odd Nos.; photostats. 
The Wilmington Gazette. w. 1799, odd Nos.; photostats. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
The Carolina Gazette. w. Feb. 4-Nov. 11, 1802; Noy. 24, 1803; Jan. 6-Dec. 28, 1816. 


The Charleston Courier. d. est. Jan. 10, 1803. Title varies. Jan. 10, 1803-June 28, 1832. 
Publication continued. 

City Gazette and Daily Advertiser. Title varies. 1788-1791, 1793-1795, odd Nos.; Jan. 1-Dec. 
24, 1796; 1797-1802, odd Nos. “Publication continued with changes in title 
until 1832 or later ” 
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The Gazetie of the Staie of South Carolina. w.,s-w. est. Apr.9,1777. Revival of The South- 
Carolina Gazette. Publication suspended Jan. 15-June 17, 1778, and from Feb. 
9, 1780 to July 16, 1783. Sept. 15, 1779; July 16, 1783-Dec. 30, 1784. Con- 
tinued as The State Gazette of South-Carolina. 

The Royal Gazette. s-w. est. Mar, 3, 1781. Mar. 3, 1781-Aug. 7, 1782. 

The South Carolina Gazette. w. est. Jan. 8,1832. Apr. 26--May 3, 1760. Publication suspended 
for various periods. Continued Apr. 9, 1777 as The Gazetie of the State of 
South-Carolina. 

South Carolina Gaszetie, and General Advertiser. s-w., t-w. est. Mar. 15,1783. Mar. 15, 1783- 
Aug. 24, 1784. Title varies. 

The State Gazette of South Carolina. s-w., t-w. est. Mar. 28,1785. Jan. 2-Oct. 30, Dec. 23, 1786; 
1788, 1789, odd Nos. Continued as South-Carolina State-Gazette & Timothy & 
Mason’s Daily Advertiser, Jan 1, 1794. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE: 
The Nashville Daily Union. Dec. 8, 1847—Mar. 20, 1848; July 18-Aug. 14, 1849. 
Nashville Whig. w. est. Aug. 26,1812. Sept. 2, 1812—July 15, 1815; Jan. 2, 1819-Apr. 22, 1826. 
Nashville Whig. t-w. est. Jan. 6, 1838. Jan. 6, 1838—-Nov. 3, 1841; Apr. 12, 1845—Mar. 4, 1848. 
The Review. [Excerpts loaned through the courtesy of Mr. George R. Taylor of Amherst 
College.] 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
The Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette. s-w., t-w. est. Nov. 21,1792. Nov. 28, 1792- 
Noy. 13, 1793; 1795, 1797, 1798, 1800, odd Nos. 
The Times, Alexandria Advertiser. da. est. Apr. 10,1797. May 20, July 31, 1797-Dec. 31, 1798. 
Title changed to The Times; and District of Columbia Daily Advertiser. 1799, 
1800, odd Nos. 
FREDERICKSBURG: 
The Virginia Herald. w.,s-w. est. June 7, 1787. Title varies. 
The Virginia Herald and Fredericksburg Advertiser. w. May 27, 1788; Jan. 7, 1790-Dec. 29, 
1791; Jan. 10, 1793. 
The Virginia Herald, & Fredericksburg & Falmouth Advertiser. s-w. Jan. 22, 1796. 
The Virginia Herald. s-w. Nov. 2, 1798; Jan. 11- Dec. 10, 1799; Jan. 21-Oct. 24, 1800; 
Jan 23, 1802—Dec. 21, 1804; Jan. 6, 1807—Dec. 15, 1813; July 1, 1815—Dec. 30, 
1820; Jan. 1, 1823-Dec. 31, 1836. 
NORFOLK: 
Epitome of the Times. s-w. est. Mar. 22, 1798. 1799, 1800, odd Nos. 
The Virginia Chronicle and Norfolk and Porismouth General Advertiser. w., s-w. Aug. 18, 1792- 
Dec. 19, 1794. Title varies. 
Virginia Gazette or, Norfolk Intelligencer. w. est. June 9 (?), 1774. 1774, 1775, odd Nos.; 2 
photostats. ; 
RICHMOND: 
The Richmond Dispatch. d. est. 1850. See John Joyce. 
The Richmond and Manchester Advertiser. w. Continuation of The Virginia Gazette and Richmond 
and Manchester Advertiser. Apr. 30, 1795-Nov. 15, 1796. Continued as 
Virginia Argus. 
The Virginia Gazette, and General Advertiser. w., s-w. Continuation of The Virginia Independent 
Chronicle, and General Advertiser. Aug. 25—Dec. 1, 1790; 1791, 1793, 1794, 
1796, 1798, 1799, odd Nos. 
The Virginia Independent Chronicle. w. est. July 26,1786. Title changed May 13, 1789 to The 
Virginia Independent Chronicle and General Advertiser. Mar. 28, 1787- Aug. 
18, 1790. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
The Virginia Gazette. w. est. Aug.6,1736. William Parks, pub. Sept. 10, 1736-Feb. 1, 1740; 
May. 21-Dec. 19, 1745; Jan. 9-Sept. 25, 1846; photostats. 
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The Virginia Gazette. w. est. Jan.3(?),1751. Published at various periods by William Hunter, 
J. Royles, Alex. Purdie, and John Dixon, individually or in partnership. Feb. 
28, 1751-Dec. 22, 1752; 1753-1757, 1759, 1761, 1762, 1765, odd Nos.; Mar. 7, 
1766-Dec. 28, 1769; 1770, 1771, 1774, odd Nos.; Jan. 7, 1775-Sept. 12, 1777; 
1778, odd Nos. 1751-1769, principally photostats. 

The Virginia Gazette. w.,s.w. est. May 16, 1766 as Rind’s Virginia Gazette, title being changed 
sometime between Sept. 12, 1766 and Feb. 19, 1767. Publishers at various 
times, William Rind, Clementina Rind, and John Pinckney. 1766-1773, odd 
Nos.; Jan. 13, 1774-Jan. 2OMiTO3 

The Virginia Gazette. w. est. Feb.3,1775. Publishers at various times, Alexander Purdie, 
John Clarkson & Bvagrsiars Davis. Feb. 3, 1775-Dec. 12, 1777; 1778-1780, 
odd Nos. 

The Virginia Gazette. w. est. Feb. 12,1779. John Dixon and Thomas Nicholson, pubs. 1779, 
odd Nos. ‘Removed to Richmond and began publication there with the issue 
of May 9, 1780.” 

WINCHESTER: 

Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette; or, The Winchester Political Repository. w. ‘Title varies. 
Jan. 26, 1792-Dec. 29, 1794. Became The Centinel: Winchester Gazette in 1798. 
“Publication continued until 1820 or later.” 
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CarTER, RoBerT. ‘Plantation account and letter books of Councillor Carter of Nomini Hall, West- 

moreland County, Virginia, 1759-1805” (16 vols., Library of Congress). 
Account Books, Ledgers, etc., 1759-1792 (5 vols.). 
Memorandum Books, etc., 1774-1795 (5 vols.). 
Letter Books, 1791-1805 (6 vols.). 

Exris-ALLAN Papers. “The mercantile records of the firms Ellis and Allan, Thomas and Charles 
Ellis, and Thomas and Charles Ellis & Co., of Richmond, Virginia” (Library 
of Congress). 

Leiter Books (28 vols.). 
Letters Received (437 vols.). 
Prices Current (3 packages, unbound and unsorted). 
FRANCE. ‘Transcripts in the Library of Congress: 
(Notes are from Mrs. Surrey’s Calendar of Manuscripis in Paris.) 
Archives des Colonies. (Cited as AC.) 
1716, Oct. 20. Paris. Royal memoir to serve as instructions for L’Epiney as governor. 
. land culture, silk, and tobacco; commerce; domestic animals; slaves; 
90 INC, IBS, 1 SL, 
[1726]. Memoir on Louisiana and its trade. — AC, C13, A10, f. 143. 
1728, Nov. 1. New Orleans. Périer and La Chaise to [Company of the Indies]. Move- 
ment of the Company’s ships; lumber, rice, and pitch sent to the Islands;... . 


plantations; Negroes; silkworms;..... — AC, C13, All, f. 111. 
——,-——. New Orleans. Same to Same, .. . .; rice and wheat flour; . . . . domestic 
animals; aid to silk industry; ..... — AC, C13, A11, f. 119. 
1734, Sept. 2. Versailles. Minister to Bienville and Salmon. Trade with Spaniards at 
Pensacola, Balize, . . . . ; tobacco; Jesuit indigo; pitch and tar; procuring of 


Negroes; peltries; silk industry; hemp and flax seed; Beaubois’ cotton-gin; 
Fayet’s trade with French Islands. — AC, B61, f. 650. 

1736, Oct. 17. Versailles. Minister to Bienville and Salmon. Spanish trade at Pensacola 
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— AC, B64, f. 514. 


1742, Oct. 22. Versailles. Royal memoir to Vaudreuil and Salmon... .. land grants; 
. agriculture; . . . . commerce with France, Spain, and French Islands; 

— AC, B74, f. 628. 
1749. New Orleans, .... to the minister. Memoir on Louisiana. Silk culture; 
potash industry; . . . . settlers and slaves needed. — AC, C13, A10, f. 178. 


1752, Oct. 17, Fontainebleau. Royal memoir to serve as instructions for Kerlérec as 
governor of Louisiana. Brief account of history of colonial control, 

Negroes; agriculture, sugar-cane, indigo, rice, wheat, cotton, tobacco, hemp, 

and flax; making of pitch and tar;. . . . commerce... .. — AC, B95, f. 338. 

1. Notes are from the manuscripts and transcripts, or from arenes Calendars, Guides, and Handbooks. 
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1763, Aug. 8. St. Malo. Bernard de la Harpe to the minister. Memoir on Louisiana. 
Its importance to Spain and France; . . . . description of soil, products, and 
climate; review of his expeditions in the Colony. — AC, C13b: inp. 
GREAT BRITAIN. ‘Transcripts in the Library of Congress: 
Bodleian Library. Rawlinson Manuscripis: 
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Lieut.-Gov. Bull to the Earl of Hillsborough, Sept. 8, 1768, giving an account of 
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TABLE 36.—Naval stores and timber products exported from the Southern Colonies in the year 1708-69 to 
Great Britain, Ireland, southern Europe, the West Indies, and coastwise' 


Naval stores Timber products 
Destination and source 
Pitch Tar UTD ED Shingles | Staves, etc. Bae Hoops 
bbls. bbls, bbls. no. no. ft. no. 
A. To Great Britain. 
Wiking coo cageasccqcecss Op flintiane SSH ed Genera 832,183} 48,472) 4,428 
WATSINIa ase eer racks 7,910 |14,978} 441 6,500|1 ,396,979} 119,138) 11,430 
INE Carolinasseeee ere ene 3,808 (57,058) 9,863 3,000) 435,805} 206,405 200 
SeCarolinaw nme eee 7,240 | 1,972) 4,403)......... 97,304 Si 950 hes 
Georgiale? ie eerie 441 TB MOM conooesc ASh220 | 21S Wiser. 
: 250 
WEE ORB o> congo ocacas {ands EIU PGIA cea ibe ed ay uaa Bos ee yeas 
B. To Ireland. 
WknadEMCLamaGnonrda Bes booth sbed “llakedwoluocagaldenauodon 207,896} 102,546)....... 
AVtiaine hee cndrbMcoao aes landed, oiooeooolsecumoled be docs 104,000 SMO sono cas 
INGER Rota Reenter nem inel ce Men NIPMAL ar BON Th. Sloe Blind coo Ob. 157,000} 36,000]....... 
C. To Southern Europe. 
Manyland:. aia: 2 yek eek eae ee MW eceabiae 6,000} 558,602) 74,391)....... 
Varo Ia. 2: sel aevs roadie ec. cuee et ties [by ane thre | eae a leek 22,500} 255,068) 42,501)....... 
Ne Carolina neue ieee 782 IB) Pe sossccus AOS) O0O |e rai cecetevel s aetecie 
SH(GaliiMeggsdvovdocds sooo! “oovdo ‘Idadoodoaudvelorvcoocsdloosoccoudledbcoogcullbanodac 
GeOreian a BAU ieee Niece |e ee EN dai Re ol pee mall Aa Saco ae 38,560 BVO er co5co 
D. To the British and Foreign West 
Indies. 
Maryland sir case sic nets) Sa aeaeaces U7 20| 404,390} 540,568) 222,866] 93,473 
Witiatittls guise ooaddgoplbleds a 210 ASIA s 6 50.0 6 6,660,125]1 333,047) 487,095)102,375 
ING? Carolina meee 381 | 1,159) 917|4,964,590)1 ,072,350/2 927,103) 41,790 
SS Carolinatrea) ope nwa 724. 595] 122/2,511,922| 250,986) 778,378) 14,090 
Georgiasncnivcneie cee ree 50 39 8/3 029,535) 450,119/1 649,676) 6,000 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
combined 
E. Coastwise. 
Weibel cossoocdcocooocudl| —- addage 20,300} 119,845) 52,002)....... 
Winginia’ cena in: acne hoeuanwees 298 17,700) 16,500} 214,729)....... 
IN CARCI 5 oo65a 9 0¢009 00. 53,475 1,041,947) 683,212 OUD cdodoe 
Sb (CHRON, oo05 cacendcooces 3,771 FO) A00) 22 SY) Pilon o oo 
Georgia yi ais seen Whe eee 10 601,750} 249,150) 114,000]....... 
E. and W. Florida........... DOE Prete ate [Muerte amet at nee n iia BMTOO ocooood 


1 British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 15485, pp. 1-13, 18-21 (Transcripts, Library of Congress). 
A number of very minor items have been omitted from the table. 
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STATISTICS OF RICE EXPORTS 


Several attempts at compiling annual statistics of rice exports for South Carolina 
during the colonial period have been made. The first and most significant of these 
lists was included in the article on “Rice”? in De Bow’s Industrial Resources of the 
Southern and Western States (II, 408-409). For the years 1724-1735 inclusive the 
figures appear to have been taken from Butel-Dumont’s Histoire et Commerce des Colonies 
Angloises dans V Amérique Septentrionale, or at least from a common source. They 
have the earmarks of being official in origin. The remaining statistics for the colonial 
period were apparently compiled from shipping lists published in the South Carolina 
ie These statistics were subsequently published in the Charleston Yearbook, 
1880. 

Annual statistics of exports in pounds from 1712 to 1773 inclusive, with the exception 
of eight years of the period,! were compiled some years ago and published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture.2 That table is based largely on Butel-Dumont and 
the Charleston Yearbook article except for scattering years. In 1892 a handbook on 
the Greatest of Grains, Rice, was published by Dan Talmage’s Sons. It contains a 
table giving the total production by ten-year periods in pounds. The sources are not 
given, but apparently it was compiled from one or more of the sources mentioned. 

In addition to the above tables the present writer has had access to sources not 
available when the tables were compiled, and it has been thought best to compile a 
new table. Furthermore, in the Department of Agriculture publication mentioned, 
statistics originally given in barrels were reduced to pounds by employing the follow- 
ing equivalents: For 1717, 350 pounds per barrel; for 1719-1729, 400 pounds; for 1730— 
1788, 500 pounds. The equivalents employed, however, are in conflict with various 
contemporary statements. A report by Governor Johnson in 1719 stated the average 
barrel contained about 350 pounds net.’ The figure of 400 pounds for 1719-1721 is 
that given by Francis Yonge,‘ who, as collector for the port of Charleston, probably 
spoke with authority. In a report made by a special committee of the Savannah 
Rice Association it was stated that the size of the trade barrel at Charleston from 1720 
to 1729 inclusive was 325 pounds. For 1728and1729, however, it is given as 400 pounds.® 
In a contemporary report written at Charleston in 1731 the size of the barrel is given 
as 500 pounds. In his account of South Carolina, probably written in 1749, Governor 
Glen asserted that the rice barrel contained 500 pounds net.’ In another document, 
written in 1763, it is stated that the barrel contained from 500 to 600 pounds.’ Mc- 
Crady asserts that the rice barrel in 1768-69 contained “something over 600 pounds,” 
but he quoted De Brahm’s report of 1773, covering the years 1764-1772, to the effect 
that two barrels of rice ‘contains 1100 wight.”® In 1772 James Habersham figured the 
barrel at 540 pounds net.1° 

On account of the discrepancies between the figures mentioned and the equivalents 
employed in preparing the above mentioned table of exports, it appears best to use the 
barrel or other unit as originallyg iven. However, the statistics in pounds as compiled 
by Holmes are included in Table 42. 


1 Namely, 1720, 1722-1723, 1755-1757, 1765-1760. 

2 Holmes, G. K., Rice Crop of the United States (U. S., Dept. Agric., Bur. of Statistics, Circular 34), 

. 1-11. } 
re 3 Rivers, Chapter in the Early History of South Carolina, 99. 

4 View of the Trade of South Carolina, 10. 

5 Savannah Rice Association, Report on American Rice Industry, 4-6. 

6 Purry, Description of South Carolina (Carroll, Hist. Collections, IT), 129. 

7 Answers to Queries (Weston, Documents), 70. 

8 Milligen, Description of South Carolina (Carroll, Hist. Collections, I), 481. 

9 South Carolina under the Royal Government, 389, 394. 

10 Letters (Ga. Hist. Soc., Collections, VI), 216. 


TABLE 37.—Rice exported from Charleston and Savannah, 1699-1700 to 1800-01: 
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Period Unit Charleston Savannah Total 

OOO = O02 Gwe ie ss caciap Mees eedeh nt innn pepe cue me eaale tons ISTO GM Mena e nMOS Bier a el 
ABULSURG GUIDO occa seosenec seandeenn ee Msi rae aaa 
lo kcannuallycee eee ni gee a Mae evans re ae ry! tons DAC OOO NI banat ae calies Mia DA steno iti 
HABANA (jemalei Py. .ococcus¢odueosacadso bbls. ORT OG a) UM GRC RTA es tla 
1719-1720 ( “ Soe) Outage eR Reale to yan “ QUT Sa ae i ste atelier lig Me benaneuetene 
ORs a ater ie RT EORTC Ustad IN * DA STON NC eT Al Nimg Meee cists 
TANTS OSORNO bnvoonbeodoocdoobooc casks USAR OM a aatocesyeal lyon tear trey 
1725-1726 ( “ SOD) SLSR UNO Rar Eo tet “ DSN OSAioree tae, teecatey tet cn haya eene ae ata 
1726-1727 ( “ SOHO BEy ONG Coa a aaa an ss ZOWSSA Na Ny Acie ate os alc at svete 
1727-1728 ( “ DD egress ava Meas i OAO)3) Oyen MEM eres teehee Lae Rojee 6 
1828-1729 ( “ Preto sie eke FRU rel bbls. COCR SA AGA bs neNia IL Wea gl ee 
1729-1730 ( “ Shor) 2 a0shee APRA MeO Se Not i CSPOT Gta Ors aa venir ik tain ri b 
1730-1731 ( “ PED Rr oem i Go Ole ie SOAS TRIAD le yOu Sian tase Ay 
1731-1732 ( “ BERD Se SIRS Si a a A ips ey SS OGSH TUNER |r SUPE aa alas 
1732-1733 ( CET) Te ge a tr Ae sf SORT 2O EE Meehan. 31 CGE es ene es 
1733-1734 ( “ ATT) ees An, sb ear Wena 2 a ee WALA BL ME Ne 
x (13 66 bbls. 4. yol BO OO GOL Neal folom6)o16 6 

TT BLNTSS UK NN ME es aie Pee i Reena 
he 6“ 6¢ 10 bbls. 52 ) SAO iy AM earn c ei tea lah nay okra 
RSS ee yO ee eric Cae wate eee 


1 The source of the data for Savannah is Romans, East and West Florida, 104, insert, computed from 
customhouse records. ‘The variations of the fiscal year given here apply only to Charleston, the terminal 
dates for Savannah being January 5 in allyears. The sources for Charleston are given in the succeeding 
notes, 

2 E. Randolph to Board of Trade, May 27,1700. (S. C. Hist. Soc., Collections, I, 214.) 

3 Chalmers, Manuscript notes. (Rivers, Sketch of South Carolina, 251 n.) 

4 Great Britain, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1714-1718, p. 56. 

5 Rivers, Chapter in the Early History of South Carolina, 109. Governor Johnson on Jan. 12, 1719, 
reported 14,000 barrels exported annually. (Ibid., 99.) Yonge reports 13,623 barrels exported in 1719. 
(View of the Trade of South Carolina, 10.) 

8 Rivers, Chapter in the Early History of South Carolina, 21. 

7 Yonge, View of the Trade of South Carolina, 10. Rivers reports 16,212 barrels exported from Jan. 1 
to May 2, 1721. (Chapter in the Early History of South Carolina, 56.) 

8 Appendix to the Report of Committee on the State of the Paper Currency, 1737, quoted by Mc- 
Crady, South Carolina under the Royal Government, 143. For the period 1720-1729 inclusive the Case 
of the Province of South Carolina (Carroll, Hist. Collections, Il, 265) reports the export of 264,788 barrels, 
a yearly average of 26,479 barrels. 

9 The statistics for Nov., 1725 to Nov., 1735, are from Butel-Dumont. (Histoire et Commerce des 
Colonies Angloises ....,300.) His figure for 1724-25 is also identical with the one given. These statistics 
were reproduced in the table published in the article on rice in De Bow’s Industrial Resources. (II, 408.) 
Several scattering figures from other sources do not exactly agree with the figures for corresponding years 
given in this list, but the agreement is sufficiently close to suggest a common official origin. Thus, 
Purry’s Description of South Carolina (Carroll, Hist. Collections, II, 129) gives the exports from Mar., 
1730 to Mar., 1731, at 41,957 barrels, but the terminal dates of the fiscal year are different from those 
employed in this table. The figure for 1728 is identical with that included in the Savannah Rice Asso- 
ciation’s Report on American Rice Industry, 4. 

10 The statistics for 1735-1747 are from De Bow’s Industrial Resources. (II, 408.) They were 
compiled from the South Carolina Gazette (Charleston), and probably represent compilations from 
published shipping lists rather than official customhouse statistics. The statistics for Nov., 1735 to 
Nov., 1747, with the exception of one year, were published in the Charleston Yearbook, 1880, and from 
this utilized in compiling the table given by G. K. Holmes. (Rice Crop of the United States, U. S., Dept. 
Agric., Bur. of Statistics, Circular 34, p. 5.) Some of the figures are confirmed by scattering data for 
individual years from other sources. ‘Thus, the figure for 1735-36 is identical with that given in the 
“Report of the Committee on the State of the Paper Currency,” 1737, as quoted by McCrady (South 
Carolina under the Royal Government, 143), and the one for 1739-40 is also given by Macpherson. (An- 
nals of Commerce, III, 227.) 

For the period 1730-1739 the Case of the Province of South Carolina (Carroll, Hist. Collections, I, 
265) gives a total of 499,525 barrels exported. It should be noted that this figure exceeds by about 
9,000 barrels the total figure in the present table for the period from Nov., 1730 to Nov., 1740, omitting 


the odd bags. 
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TABLE 37—Continued 
Period Unit Charleston Savannah Total 

ies bbls. £2 (CLO HB IRR sen REE 
BGT (NoveNG Tee ee oe eee ree eee 
UBT oS Ce nce) St Me eae bbls. BAR 304 aera (Pritee anal 
TESTO GUCCI ING Oe ON sO ene « ONT heh giRUUN MAL Sie ie lade 
1739-1740 ( “ PSE) GOH sey ik Maem A 8 ff ALLO Nah RI Mee AEE Ree UES Gere 

ee ai bbls. SOROAO MA eta ee {ee mee ae 
GPRUSOP ON (GEN ah kee ie a ne lee ae 
1741-1742 ( “ See Dy semen eeS acu es bbls. AGH TOG a. a0 Dit whale oe Lenhart 
1742-1743 ( “ Con) Senate ORM R ey) aii ciagentee a SPANOS aed) Ses eissie alt Ua ae tae 
1743-1744 ( een) ee act Re ogee, sf SOM Soa lig Seo entse \ogl Ue eee ate 
1744-1745 ( Se A ic ieee UMEUN eI tarn In es ce ORO e a Aa ua Poser eee 
1745-1746 ( “ OS) ERIE OLED AS 35 ols, ates ie Y AAO Lip og tele artnet: oh coe Eh OREN ae 
1746-1747 ( ‘ SC) auht Naik aren AUN Sa VAR $5 SAT AG ee iis oedema an ecules 
1747-1748 (Mar. 25-Mar. 25)™............... fs TOS OM Alaa catepecrasirar cl’: meat sree me 
TAS TAU Oe ase FSS VEER hate 3 Os Baile ofey Sh ol hn Ade ee nt aa hak He sa 
ATA GENS OY (GaSe Sine, SSR a mer ae Beaty cee tata a ASLO SOMA agate tenes ow Rae ee Rape een 
SLE ay Oa SUH Sg Ps SO a eV NAD lk eas a ee of AGKSS 5 awl i au Bel ey bl AS eae ae 
IBV: Miva che Seb Une oad ae peas ce SLES 2p larga Sater Vln oe | aclu ae teeta 
SOS (Gir, SaIpsiny Doo selon vesaooedaan as “ IAAL cochlea ny AMR ba Pie 
ISOM (CO ON sein gu anon «“ SiWOg awit: IN ents Uae ihe 
SESS TAGISL CRY Ca Ma eee cia iaae) Ue ret aa MY SONS 2 Seay Any cu ckeae |) 2a Mua ennp a tat 
17555157, 5 OM else staneertdinnalinnanan) SIvT Us ee Sea Princ sf 92,210 2,299 94,509 
TSO SUS Cua tern Haak hg ND eee cd dae, a 72,230 2,997 US PUG 
TESTIS SC cactidcs Murcer vay leet ees sen ey t: 62,985 2,998 65 , 983 
CF SS= 1591 NG hte ON at Bi ea aie ge a | of 64,337 esi 66,708 
1759 =1:7 OOH Cosa? Ma ences tegen meneen tent: “ 53,782 3,603 57,385 
GWAC OSTIUM Coe) aay TRE ear lo eas eeeser rete ee ee “ 64,652 3,283 67,935 
TOL N O25 ie Mein or Generale erect atone. o. i ot 96,270 4,666 100,936 
PTC LN owe « 84,760 6,509 91,269 
ATOSE 1 OLN ee ee eh « 103,671 7,702 111,373 
TE; GAH TH O55 (ere teecuaeccw ha heee tegen oye p ncn wee a 110,216 9,690 119,906 
P65 = 7GOn Circe tase) ass mew eonicemelnh cotttaes Atenas a 96 , 644 12,224 108 , 868 
LOGIC Tis tates nee Macen Ce) LE les ete. aee ne need SET re Mee Ft LAN 2S Tarn, ate 
17 OS 1OSE (is epreneibes eBay so thea er usttvaes peace tas rt 118,279 11,281 129,560 
PZOSH1 O91 Cnc omaes SCOVELG Gh igi Us eee af, ie 124,829 VETS 141,090 
1769 = 1/10) Gaerne sain Oetia axieeeo tae Ree eE las Bats oe ee 16; 740) ee 
NOMA (ONION, NOL, HOP, soceousoununoos “ 130,500 22,129 152,629 
IAA MPAA © tg ene a cere LORY age hited cian Nye dean Se cen iee NS EN oa We DON DS 2 ihe any tate e ae 
UPANITE Wows IN Doccodsscccoovssede ie 112,469 23 ,540 136,009 
Wii =Wi4s (Nov alZ—NOva 1) eee ei hee sf SACD cuit cratey eeilGsshe ae oyepese 


1 The statistics from Mar. 25, 1747 to Jan. 5, 1766, are from an apparently unpublished report to the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. (British Museum, King’s Manuscripts, 206, £. 29. 
Transcripts, Library of Congress.) The list of exports in De Bow’s Industrial Resources is continued 
for the period from Nov., 1747 to Oct. 10, 1771, except that the years 1755-56, 1756-57, 1757-58, 
1769-70, and 1771-72 are missing. If allowance be made for the shifts in the terminal dates of the 
fiscal years, the statistics correspond reasonably closely with those quoted from King’s Manuscripts. 

12 Export prohibited. South Carolina Statutes (Cooper), IV, 236. 

13 British Museum, King’s Manuscripts, 206, f. 32 (Transcripts, Library of Congress). From 
itemized lists in the South Carolina Gazette for Oct. 31, 1767 to June 6, 1768, McCrady obtained for this 
year a total of 110,172 barrels. (South Carolina under the Royal Government, 390.) 

14 British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 15485, pp. 4,9, 11. An official account given by Goy- 
ernor Bull, quoted by Macpherson (Annals of Commerce, III, 491), gives 123,317 for Nov. 1, 1768 to 
Nov. 1, 1769. 

15 No data for Charleston. : 

16 The statistics for Nov. 1, 1770 to Nov. 7, 1774, are from De Bow’s Industrial Resources. (II, 408.) 
For the period 1770-1773 McCrady gives an average of 127,476 barrels. (South Carolina under the Royal 
Government, 396.) Ramsay (History of South Carolina, Il, 205) says at the beginning of the Revolution 
the exports averaged about 142,000 barrels. 

17 Tn addition 6,594 barrels were shipped from Beaufort and Georgetown, South Carolina, where the 
trade was just beginning to develop. 
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Period 


Unit 


Charleston 


Savannah 
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bbls. 


18 Drayton, View of South Carolina, 166. 
19 Charleston statistics for 1783-1785 are from La Rochefoucauld, Travels, II, 501. 
0 Charleston statistics from Aug. 31, 1789 to Sept. 30, 1801, are from Drayton, View of South Caro- 


lina, 168; cf. ibid., 173. 


24,225 
61,974 
63,713 
65,857 
9,157 
87,179 
98,044 
102,235 
94,035 
69,717 
85,670 
84,540 
80,837 
74,277 
70,426 
75,788 
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TABLE 38.—Indigo exported from Charleston and Savannah for the fiscal years 1747-48 to 1800-01 


Period Unit Charleston Savannah Total 
1747-1748 (Mar. 25—Mar. 25). 057. ..).......2. pounds LSS A334 Me ee las Ds aad Ve 
Wea POs RE Mies AN a) ey ot he Rn a of 2ST ice ceed ier. itil alate ee ne 
I WCF MO ES WASOH Cras ee ie titty Sea ct a a tierra es : LS Sir OOF tian oea mart asl metal yi 
TSOP UT SU Cor pie tacts Ne NEY Sih) rane gM ect el - OSF OZ ea entre ioant dle cn sone Mee 
ANY AS yA Y A Com aires eC eater eh al ena eae od AQ SOT ath 3 MA DEE ae ON LR aude 8 
LSZH OS 3(Ceey ee a) aT.) eee nay eye Sierra oi SS TaN etaeS AEE eA id Recut haan 
MSS (nin, Salen, Docodccoaeg0sceo0cued ee 28 ATA oe Ma ahhooe fhe 4 Wey Ce 
sy SYS hoy Ch ate sh a) ca a ef PAST (Ore US a HA al ce cs Ke We Aah 
MTSSE UTS OL Ws Ge eg nega ah umm MAREE AES |S 4 303,531 4,508 308 ,039 
TES OU OTE eee eal nae net) A Ane eae en Rc cL ee 222 ,805 9 335 232,140 
HW ESHA UT ASTI Gach abit poles Oba) arelige ths cat eee oo 876,393 18,150 894 543 
POSEN DOR esque jeune date) Sater vara cil ty ‘ 563 ,025 9,600 572,625 
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OZ = WO Se Gc giins iwcargiary) caren ONT) Siecahar cs - 255,305 9,133 264,438 
TOS = 15 (O45 Cerccaictanch honalacahe) sears nesta bani i 438 ,908 8,764 447 672 
AGA TT OSH Gece tarda aah) epaeume nati lens hz Ci ee 529 ,079 14,151 543,230 
WOS = VLOG Cstee Se se aa) UMAR OTL tierbe want Me 335 ,836 16,019 351,855 
PT OOS ETO TEC iy 2 Shee) shy len Pasay, ARIE re ed ee art LA 3OOhw gl paeerian. | & 
MWOl—= 108s Octasi=Septas) saree: " | 530,092 12,918 543 ,010 
ICL ANIG Coin, Sei, SP coc agesccccasscace cs 497 ,988 20,041 518,029 
WOOT AOE Grier aia d ieia ban) Sonee estat nlm tar ayia: Freya) ular erat US 908E tlie Werte 
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1 The statistics for Savannah are from the list compiled by William Brown, Comptroller and Searcher 
of His Majesty’s Customs at Savannah, and republished by Bernard Romans. (East and West Florida, 
104.) The variations of the fiscal year given here apply only to Charleston, the terminal dates for 
Savannah being January 5, in all years. The sources for the Charleston statistics are given in the 
succeeding notes. 

2 Charleston statistics from Mar. 25, 1747 to Jan. 5, 1766, are from British Museum, King’s Manu- 
scripts, 206, f. 29 (Transcripts, Library of Congress). 

3 No data for Charleston. 

4 British Museum, King’s Manuscripts, 206, f. 32 (Transcripts, Library of Congress). 

5 Tbid., Additional Manuscripts, 15485, pp. 4, 19. 

6 Statistics for Charleston from Nov. 23, 1771 to Feb. 24,1775, are from zbid., 8133 B, f. 161. 
Remarking on the large amount for 1774-75, the writer says, ““By which it will be found, there is 
already an increas’d quantity from thence, since January of 374999 p4s of Indigo more than was ever 
Imported from Carolina in any one year before this period.” 

7 Drayton, View of South Carolina, 166. 

8 Charleston statistics for 1783-1785 inclusive are from La Rochefoucauld, Travels, II, 501. 

9 Charleston statistics from Aug. 31, 1789 to Sept. 30, 1801, are from Drayton, View of South Carolina, 
168; cf. ibid., 173. Daniel Coxe (View of the United States, 416) says South Carolina exported 839,666 
pounds of indigo for the year Oct. 1, 1791 to Sept. 30, 1792. 
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Taste 39.—Estimates of total and of slave population in the British Southern Colonies in various years? 


Year 


Virginia 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Total 


Slaves 


Total Slaves 


Total 


Slaves 


1649 
1660 
1667 
1670 
1672 
1677 
1680 
1682 
1688 
1701 
1704 
1708 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1714 
1715 
1719 
1720 
1724 
1732 
1734 
1748 
1749 
1751 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1760 
1761 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1770 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1782 
1783 
1790 


15,3002 
30,0008 


747,61078 


165,000 
270,7624 


292,627 28 


Maryland 
Total Slaves 
ENCINO Gos ak 
BAAD | oacoeoe 
5/0004 en 
SD DSE NL Soom 6 
35,0129 | 4,475° 
ere 
46,0734 | 8,330¢ 
50,2002] 9,500” 
80,0002 | 25,0009 
130,000! | 36,0004 
148,0004 | 44,000 
153,50527| 43,49517 
164,007! | 49,675 
200,000 |........ 
Aree ea 80,00022 
254,000! |........ 
319,728 83|103,03623 


1251000719 ieewer 
BoO\o008 | eee 
2753000" 
393,751 28/100,57228 


16,3008 
16,7502 


46,0008 


120,1782 
175,000# 


249,073 44 


10,0004 
10,5002 


75,1782 
110,000! 


107,09428 


Georgia 

Total Slaves 
"2,100 | 40018 
3,447'6 | 1,06618 
7,000! | 2,0004 
9,578 | 3,57819 
18,000! | 8,000 
33,000! | 15,000! 
50,000! | 16,0002 
82,5488 | 29,2642 


1 A complete census was rarely taken in any of the Southern Colonies, therefore the statistics are based 
almost entirely on contemporary estimates. 
included which appear to have been made with some care, most of them official. 

2 Perfect Description of Virginia (Force, Tracts, II, No. 8), p. 1. 

3 Warden, Account of the United States, Il, 181. 

4 United States, Century of Population Growth, 6-9. 

5 Johnson, B. T., Foundation of Maryland, 175. 

6 Berkeley’s estimate, in Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 335. 

7 Letter of Dalton to Ashley, in South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, V, 382 & n. 

8 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, V, 335. 

9 New York, Documents relating to the Colonial History (O’Callaghan), V, 605. 


10 Tithables, not total population. 


1 South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, Il, 217. 
12 Chalmers, G., Revolt of the American Colonies, I, 7. 

13 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 306. 
14 Weston, P. C. J., Documents connected with the History of South Carolina, 92. 
15 Chalmers, G., Revolt of the American Colonies, II, 181. 
16 Jones, C. C., History of Georgia, I, 460. 
17 United States, Century of Population Growth, 185. 


Ballagh, Slavery in Virginia, II, 7. 


Of the numerous estimates available, only those have been 
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18 Dinwiddie, Offictal Records, II, 353. 

19 Jones, C. C., History of Georgia, II, 23. 

20 Henry’s Map of Virginia, 1770, in William and Mary College Quarterly, XIV, 85. 
21 Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina, 308. 

2 Halle, Baumwollproduktion, 40. 

23 United States, Century of Population Growth, 47. 


TaBLeE 40.—Production of raw cotton, 1790-1861 


Year Production Year Production Year Production 
bales bales bales 
1790 3,135 1814 146,290 1838 1,091 ,838 
1791 4,180 1815 208 ,986 1839 1,651,995 
1792 6,270 1816 259 , 143 1840 1,346,232 
1793 10,449 1817 271 ,682 1841 1,396,821 
1794 16,719 1818 261 ,233 1842 2,033,354 
1795 16,719 1819 349 ,007 1843 1,748,231 
1796 20,899 1820 334,378 1844 2,076,737 
1797 22,989 1821 376,176 1845 1,804,223 
1798 31,348 1822 438 ,871 1846 1,602 ,087 
1799 41,797 1823 386,625 1847 2,126,208 
1800 73,145 1824 449 321 1848 2,612,299 
1801 100,313 1825 532,915 1849 2,064,028 
1802 114,943 1826 731,452 1850 2,133,851 
1803 125,392 1827 564,263 1851 2,796,365 
1804 135,841 1828 679 , 206 1852 3,127,067 
1805 146,290 1829 762,800 1853 2,763,304 
1806 167,189 1830 731,452 1854 2,705,252 
1807 167,189 1831 804,598 1855 3,217,417 
1808 156,740 1832 815,047 1856 2,870,678 
1809 171,369 1833 929 ,990 1857 3,008 ,869 
1810 177,638 1834 961,338 1858 3,754,346 
1811 167,189 1835 1,060,711 1859 4,541,285 
1812 156,740 1836 1,127,836 1860 3,837,402 
1813 156,740 1837 1,426,891 1861 4,485 ,893 


1 United States, Dept. Agric., Adlas of American Agriculture, V, Sec. A, Cotton, Table IV, p.18. The 
following notes regarding this table are from ibid., 19: 

Year—The year mentioned is for production, and begins October 1 of the growth year for the period 
1790-1842 (1842 is a 9-month year); July 1, for 1843-1861. 

Production—1790-1834, Woodbury’s Report on Cotton (House Ex. Doc., 24 Cong., 1 sess., No. 146) 
and 1839 (census production), total net weight in pounds divided by net weight per bale; 1835-1838, 
1840-1848, 1850-1858, 1860, commercial crop, Latham, Alexander & Company’s Cotton Movement and 
Fluctuation; 1861, commercial crop, J. L. Watkin’s Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred 
Vears (U.S., Dept. Agric., Div. of Statistics, misc. series, Bulletin 9); 1849, 1859, Bureau of the Census. 

Production (equivalent 500-pound bales, gross weight)—1790-1858, and 1860-1861, total net 
weight divided by 478.5 pounds net lint, allowance for tare (bagging and ties) 21.5 pounds; 1859, total 
gross weight divided by 500. 
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TABLE 41.—Weighied yearly averages and monthly prices in cents per pound of short-staple cotton at New 
Orleans for the crop years 1802-1860" 


3B 

ya 

vil ceic meue |v allie ghalmicaeeligcsy acl lode lanes slbMew liken eas lage 
Sav cs Biel a) duel Sol eSiee | tee aele cer nN a: (icles roe sti a Sle eeeiee cul ea 
cis cts cis cis cts cts. cts. cts cis cts. cts. cis cts. 

USO cscs |) oo, feeds | eyes | esee | WA | oco5' | MG | MEO | 1800 | coos pee lah 
1803: 225. |) oe. | 15.5 11 15.8 | 160) | 1455) | 1405 | 1355) | 145) | 1475 | 16.5) 15.0 
WO ye. | VS | LS 7B 18S || SS | AOS | BES |) 20.0 |) 22.7 || 2558) || 1.0 
1805 | 24.0 | 91.8 | 21.5 | 23.0 | 23.5 | 24.5 | 22.7 | 24.5 | 21.5 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 22.0 | 23.3 
1806 | 22.0 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 20.5 | 21.5 | 21.5 | 21.5 | 22.0 | 22.0 | 21.8 
1807 | 22.0 | 22.9 | 21.3 | 19.0 | 19.0 | 15.5 | 13.7 | 15.3 | 14.4 | 13.9 | 13.4 | 13.7 | 16.4 
1808 | 13.7 | 13.9 | 15.0 | 15.0 | 15.0 | 12.3 | 12.3 | 13.4 | 13.2 | 13.4 | 12.7 | 11.6 | 13.6 
1809 | 11.6 | 11.6 | 11.6 | 13.2 | 13.4 | 13.4 | 13.4 | 14.5 | 14.5 | 14.0 | 14.8 | 14.8 | 13.6 
1810| 14.8 | 15.3 | 16.0 | 16.0 | 16.3 | 16.0 | 13.5 | 13.5 | 13.5 | 12.0 | 12.0 | 12.0 | 14.7 
1811 | 13.8 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 08.5 | 08.5 | 09.3 OS RST eet: so TOPO coed | O39 
S12 alisests/oseels mca cnyialiccnen sts : seit : ae ; RaG oe onG : 660 Sone 
STS hese go lect meets aliercoh chs | Mave despa |limetaias i Davaial ees | URS Nore Mat padi) ae8) 
Toles evened Niner oor iL to moda c a 1M | BO ccc terse 116.0 18.0 | 20.5 | 16.9 
TAS || B.S | OB 3 DSO 1 V7.3 | PIO soos | acco | seco | esce | GB.8 |] spon |] coos |} Bod 
1816] .... ... | 24.5 | 24.0 | 25.0 | 26.0 | 25.0 | 28.0 | 28.0 | 28.0 | 26.5 | 25.4 
1817 | 25.5 | 26.5 | 26.5 | 31.0 | 30.5 | 30.0 SeceRRMSS sue | ZOO I ailss | S830 |) AO 
EIS |) C258) || ABO |! so d5 |) ASN.0 || 2.8 soe | FAO | 200 | 10.© | WES 17.0 |. 1S. |) ALS 
TNO 13.5 1 1.9 7) LAO | 14.5 | 1S | WES ocos | USO Gene |] 15.8 | MOO] cooo |) WAS 
TO Sens oe Pecan | SOW coco | M8 ooccl| Soce | M909 |) 1OW | 1G. |) oooo || M8 
TVA W cose | coe | 168 1 IG.8 | yoo. | 1BO | cock | 18.8 1 16.5 | 19.5 |) 1S] 4d | 7a 
1822 | 12.8 | 12.8 | 13.5 | 12.8 | 11.0 | 11.3 | 11.3 | 11.0 | 11.0 | 12.3 1S || Ui. 
1823 | 12.3 | 14,5 | 17.5 | 14.8 | 15.5 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 14.3 | 15.8 15.8 | 15.8 | 14.5 
UN SS 1 1.8 | 18 | 19.9) 18.5 | 17.0) 18.5 | 2.0 | 2.5 | AO |) nooo | Wee 
1S | boca ll cage | 18.0} 18.8 1 19.9) 1.5 18 | 10.5 | TO 10.0 |] W9.5 || O.8 | dil.® 
1826] .... | 09.3 | 10.5 | 09.8 | 09.5 ! 09.4 | 09.4 | 08.8 | 08.8 | 08.8 | 08.8 | 08.8 | 09.3 
1827 | 10.0 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 09.3 | 09.0 | 09.3 | 09.4 | 10.0 | 10.4 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.3 | 09.7 
1828 | 10.3 _., | 09.5 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 09.6 | 09.6 | 10.3 | 09.3 | 08.8 | 08.5 | 08.6 | 09.8 
1829 ae _, | 09.3 | 08.3 | 08.8 | 08.8 | 09.1 | 08.8 | 09.1 | 09.1 | 09.4] .... | 08.9 
1830] 08.8 | .... | 09.5 | 09.4 | 08.9 | 08.4 | 07.8 | 07.5 | 07.8 | 08.0 | 08.1 | 08.1 | 08.4 
1831 | 08.1 | 08.1 | 08.4 | 08.5 | 09.0 | 09.0 | 09.4 | 09.4 | 09.4 | 08.1 | 08.3 | 08.5 | 09.0 
1832 | 09.4 | 10.5 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 09.4 | 09.4 | 09.8 | 09.8 | 10.9 | 11.6 | 11.8 | .... | 10.0 
NEI oo45 1 13.0} UB.3 1 12.8 | 10.8 |-O9.8 | 10.0 | LO) MS |) HS |) MLSS |] aks lal 2 
AYE | al 8 1) 124.84 13.48 | 153 1 1G.8 || WAS PalSt3) 16.0 | vO | WO | 18.5 |) WS.8 |) S58 
1835) 29.9 <) 5.30) 143 14.69) 145 145) S)5)| 1628 Mises) oro 5 14 685) Tas yes. 2 
ISON cae PASO WS.e | MES A | WAS AS aS |] alike US | UG. 
1837 | 09.4 | 09.8 | 09.3 | 09.1 | 09.1 | 09.1 | 08.1 | 08.8 | 09.3 09.3 | 08.4 | 09.3 | 09.0 
1838 | 08.8 | 10.4 | 10.5 | 11.5 | 12.3 | 12.9 | 13.8 | 14.6 | 14.4 | 14.3 | 12.5 | 10.3 | 12.4 
1839 | 09.3 | 10.3 | 09.3 | 07.5 | 07.9 | 07.3 | 06.5 | 06.8 | 06.9 | 07.5 | 07.8 | 08.3 | 07.9 
1840 | 08.3 | 08.4 | 08.3 | 08.4 | 08.5 | 09.6 | 09.6 | 10.0 | 10.1 | 09.8 | 09.3 | 09.0 | 09.1 
1841 | 08.5 | 08.6 | 08.6 | 08.3 | 07.9 | 07.3 | 07.4 | 07.5 | 06.6 | 06.6 | 07.6 | 06.3 | 07.8 
1842 | 07.4 | 06.1 | 06.0 | 05.6 | 05.8 | 05.2 | 04.9 | 05.4 | 06.0 | 06.0 | 06.0 | 06.0 | 05.7 
1843 | 06.6 | 07.1 | 07.1 | 09.0 | 07.7 | 07.7 | 07.8 | 07.1 | 07.2 | 07.1 | 07.0 | 07.0 | 07.5 
1844] 05.8 | 05.8 | 05.3 | 05.3 | 04.7 | 05.4 | 05.3 | 06.1 | 06.1 | 06.1 | 06.1 | 06.3 | 05.5 
1845 | 06.6 | 07.3 | 06.8 | 06.8 | 06.6 | 06.7 | 06.7 | 06.8 | 06.3 | 06.6 | 06.8 | 07.0 | 06.8 
1846 | 08.1 | 09.4 | 09.2 | 09.1 | 10.1 | 10.1 | 10.5 | 10.7 | 11.4 | 09.3 | 09.9 | 10.6 | 09.9 
1847 | 10.4 | 09.2 | 07.1 | 06.7 | 06.7 | 06.7 | 07.0 | 05.9 | 05.1 | 05.5 | 05.6 | 06.0 | 07.0 
1848 | 05.5 | 05.3 | 04.9 | 05.4 | 05.8 | 06.1 | 06.3 | 06.1 | 06.6 | 06.9 | 07.1 | 09.3 | 05.8 
YO || O98 |) OO) 10.3 1) LOG | M12 | DH |) 2O.6 | Mile) Wad aly | WAS | Oe 
1850} 12.4 | 13.1 | 13.1 | 13.3 | 12.9 | 11.3 | 10.0 | 10.7 | 08.6 | 08.1 | 07.8 | 06.6 | 11.7 
1851 | 08.4 | 06.9 | 07.0 | 07.6 | 07.3 | 07.4 | 07.3 | 07.1 | 08.3 | 09.1 | 08.9 | 09.1 | 07.4 
1852 | 09.8.| 09.6 | 09.6 | 07.9 | 08.9 | 08.5 | 09.0 | 10.0 | 09.3 | 09.6 | 10.0 | 10.3 | 09.1 
1853 | 10.9 | 09.3 | 08.5 | 09.0 | 09.0 | 08.4 | 08.9 | 08.0 | 07.5 | 07.6 | 08.0 | 08.0 | 08.8 
1854 | 07.9 | 08.1 | 08.1 | 07.5 | 08.4 | 08.5 | 08.6 | 09.5 | 10.3 | 11.9 | 10.5 | 09.6 | 08.4 
1855 | 09.2 | 09.1 | 08.5 | 08.8 | 08.6 | 09.1 | 09.2 | 10.0 | 10.3 | 10.6 | 10.6 | 10.6 | 09.1 
1856] 11.4 | 11.9 | 11.4 | 11.9 | 12.3 | 12.6 | 13.1 | 13.8 | 13.6 | 13.6 | 14.6 | 14.9 | 12.4 
SY |) U5 o  1A© |} HL |} OG |) O44 Ml 4b} ME ae) ey aaah | a) |p abt ae |) ah 2 
1S || LO) | AO | Gl al aS |} aS | 1@.© | it 4 1.8 |) aa © 9) ail 2b) al 2b aL |) a 
1859 | 11.1 | 10.8 | 11.0 | 10.9 | 10.8 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 11.0 | 10.5 | 10.6 | 10.8 
UO) || 10.8 |] 10.6 | 10.0] Mls | it |) MOS | Wt) WAS | Al.S |) 10.6 | tO.S || Wit 4) ater 
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Taste 41—Continued 


* Note: Prices are for Louisiana and Mississippi cotton, of middling or second grade. If these 
quotations were missing, prices of similar grades of Alabama cotton were substituted if obtainable. 
In a few cases estimates have been inserted, based on quotations of higher or lower grades and the 
usual differential in contemporary quotations between them and middling. One price per month has 
been taken, as near the middle of the month as possible in the sources available. Occasionally, when 
prices for the middle of the month were not available, the average of earlier and later quotations (or one 
of these) has been substituted. The crop year, September—August, is used, e.g., 1807 consists of Sep- 
tember to December, 1807 and January to August, 1808. 

Sources: 

I. The prices quoted for 1802-1811 inclusive are from data furnished through the courtesy of George 
R. Taylor, from unpublished material he has collected, obtained principally from various issues of the 
Louisiana Gazette (New Orleans). 

Il. The following quotations for the period 1814-1818 were obtained through the courtesy of Arthur 
H. Cole, whose assistant, Miss Nora Howells, found them in her search through files in the libraries in 
New Orleans: June-Aug., 1814; Sept.—Dec., June, 1815; Jan.—Aug., 1816; Sept.—Dec., Feb., June, 1817; 
Sept., Dec., Mar.—June, Aug., 1818. The price for June, 1815, is from the New Orleans Courier, May 2, 
1833, which quotes the New Orleans Price Current of June 19, 1816. The other prices were located in 
various issues of the Louisiana Gazette. 

III. The prices for the following dates were sent by Mr. Henry M. Gill, formerly of the New Orleans 
Public Library, who obtained them through the kindness of Mr. Henry Plauché, of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange: Dec., Apr., 1829; Mar., June, Aug., 1830; Sept., Nov.—Dec., 1831; Oct., 1832; Oct., 
1835; Aug., 1836; July, 1842; Sept —Oct., 1843; Jan., 1844; Oct., 1845; Mar.—July, 1860. 

IV. New York Shipping and Commercial List, quoting prices current at New Orleans: 

1814, Feb.-Mar. Apr. 7, 1815, quoting New Orleans for Feb. 24,1815. Apr. 21, 1815 gave “‘After 
the Peace” at New Orleans, which was put in the table as of March. 

1816, Dec. Feb. 4, 1817, quoting New Orleans for Dec. 18, 1816. 

1817, Jan. Feb. 6, 1818, quoting New Orleans for Jan. 1, 1818. 

1818, Oct., Jan., July. Nov. 20, 1818, Feb. 12, Aug. 13, 1819, quoting New Orleans respectively 
for Oct. 13, 1818, Jan. 13, July 14, 1819. 

1819, Sept—Feb. Dec. 17, 1819, Jan. 7, 21, 1820, quoting New Orleans for Sept. 29, Oct. 13, Nov. 
17, Dec. 8, 22,1819. Feb. 11, Mar. 20, 1820, quoting New Orleans for Jan. 12, Feb. 16, 1820. 

V. New Orleans Price Current: 

Sept.-Aug., 1823; Sept.—June, 1824; Nov.—Aug., 1825; Oct.Aug., 1826; Oct.-Aug., 1827; Nov.— 
July, 1828; July—Aug., 1838; Sept—July, 1840. 

VI. Louisiana Courier (New Orleans, English or French edit.) : 

July, 1824; Sept., 1827; Nov., Jan.—Mar., May-July, 1829; Jan.—Feb., Apr—May, July, 1830; 
Oct., Jan.—Aug., 1831; Sept., Nov.—July, 1832; Oct—July, 1833; Sept.-Aug., 1834; Nov.—Aug., 
1835; Oct.—May, 1836; Sept._Aug., 1837; Sept._Dec., Mar.—June, 1838; Sept.—Aug., 1839; Jan., 
1854—Dec., 1858; Jan., 1859-Nov., 1860. 

VII. New Orleans Commercial Bulletin: 

Aug., 1840; Sept., 1841-Dec., 1842; July, 1843—Dec., 1844; Jan., 1845—-Dec., 1848; Apr—Aug., 
1848; Oct.—Aug., 1849; Sept.—Nov., Jan.—Aug., 1850; Sept., 1851-Dec., 1854; Jan., 1858—Dec., 1859. 

VIII. Miscellaneous sources for scattering quotations: 

1813, May. Cahawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, June 2, 1821, quoting extract of a 
letter enclosing a price current of May 14, 1814. 

1815, Jan. Orleans Gazette and Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 5, 1816. 

1818, Aug. Louisville Public Advertiser (Kentucky), Aug. 28, 1819, quoting New Orleans for 
Aug. 11, 1819. 

1819, hae Weekly Messenger (Russellville, Ky.), May 6, 1820, quoting New Orleans for Apr. 15, 
1820. 


——, June, July. Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), June 24, July 1, 1820. 

1820, Dec., Feb., June, July. Cahawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, Jan. 20, Aug. 13, 
June 30, July 16, 1821. 

——, May. Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), June 2, 1821. 

1821, Nov. Asylum and Feliciana Advertiser (St. Francisville, La.), Nov. 29, 1821. 

—, Dec., Feb. Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), Dec. 15, 1821, Mar. 9, 1822. 

——, Apr. Louisiana Advertiser (New Orleans), Apr. 29, 1822. 

—., May-Aug. The Republic (Baton Rouge), May 28, July 2, 23, Aug. 20, 1822. 

1822, Sept.-Nov., Jan.—June, Aug. Jbzd., Oct. 1, 22, Nov. 26, 1822; Jan. 25, Feb. 26, Mar. 26, 
Apr. 30, May 21, June 17, Aug. 16, 1823. 

1828, Sept. New Orleans Argus, Sept. 15, 1828. 

, Aug. Mobile Commercial Register, Aug. 11, 28, 1829. 

1830, Sept., Nov.—Dec. Ibid., Sept. 25, Nov. 18, Dec. 16, 1830. 

1838, Jan. Mobile Commercial Register, Jan. 28, 1839. 

, Feb. Louisianian and Journal of Commerce (New Orleans), Feb. 16, 1839. 
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TaBLe 41—Concluded 


1842, Jan—Apr. Weekly Picayune (New Orleans), Jan. 16, Feb. 13, Mar. 13, Apr. 17, 1843. 

——, May. Mobile Register and Journal, May 16, 1843. 

——, June, Aug. New Orleans Bee, June 7, Aug. 19, 1843. 

1843, Nov.-June. Mobile Register and Journal, Nov. 24, Dec. 19, 1843; Jan. 17, Feb. 27, Mar. 
15, Apr. 12, May 27, June 17, 1844. 

1844, fae oe Ce Watchman (Providence, La.), Feb. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 28, May 13, June 3, 

uly 8, 1845. 

——, Aug. Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Aug. 10, 1845. 

1845, Sept., Nov.-Dec. Jbid., Sept. 23, Nov. 22, Dec. 14, 1845. 

1848, Jan—Mar. New Orleans Weekly Delia, Jan. 15, Feb. 12, Mar. 12, 1849. 

1849, Sept. Ibid., Sept. 17, 1849. 

1850, Dec. De Bow’s Review, XI, 489. 

1860, Dec. New Orleans Daily Crescent, Dec. 28, 1860. 

—, Jan-Feb. Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Jan. 20, Feb. 15, 1861. 

——, Aug. Daily True Delta (New Orleans), Aug. 3, 1861. 
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TABLE 42.—Exports and export prices of rice shipped from the United States, 1712-18601 


Year Exports Price Year Exports Price Year Exports Price 
1,000 pounds | cts. per 1b, 1,000 pounds | cts. per Ib. 1,000 pounds | cts. per Ib. 

1712-16 

(average) 3,144 eis 1767 68 , 267 BP 1819 42 ,998 3.9 
1717 3,187 Bike 1768 67,234 2.2 1820 52,933 2.8 
1718 3,190 Sot 1769 75,492 BaP 1821 52,253 3.0 
1719 5,444 Dl 1770 76,511 3.4 1822 60,819 3.0 
1721 8,752 1.0 1771 70,000 3.4 1823 67,937 2.8 
1724 7,094 aa 1772 68,078 3.4 1824 | 58,209 3.3 
1725 9,212 Bie 1773 62,538 aes 1825 66,638 2.9 
1726 10,754 ae 1782 DD Bes 1826 | 80,111 2.9 
1727 11,962 Jie 1783 30,987 aeA 1827 105,011 255 
1728 12,954 eet 1784 31,857 on 1828 102,982 2.4 
1729 16,689 aie 1785 32,929 aus 1829 78,418 os 
1730 19,744 1.4 1786 | 32,598 Bish 1830 | 69,910 3.0 
1731 18,534 Rte 1788 50,000 we 1831 72,196 3.0 
N32; 25,363 aa 1789 60,507 229 1832 86,498 SEU, 
1733 15,162 ae 1790 74,136 BO 1833 73 ,132 2.9 
1734 22,866 ihe 1791 85,057 2.3 1834 66,511 SS 
1735 26,485 wee 1792 80,767 29 1835 127,790 2.0 
1736 21,413 2.9 1793 69,892 Dall 1836 63,650 4.0 
1737 17,162 aye 1794 83,116 8.5 1837 42,629 4.4 
1738 35,742 1.9 1795 78,623 5.9 1838 55,992 4.4 
1739 45,555 2.4 1796 36,067 ae 1839 60,996 S574 
1740 40 447 Boll 1797 75,146 on 1840 60,970 S58) 
1741 23 ,098 ee 1798 66,359 ee 1841 68,770 2.8 
1742 36,708 1.9 1799 67 , 234 ae 1842 64,060 2.6 
1743 40,389 eS 1800 56,920 Bon 1843 80,829 Boil 
1744 29,814 0.9 1801 47 803 “te 1844 71,173 3.0 
1745 27,051 0.9 1802 49,103 5.0 1845 74,404 3.5 
1746 27,073 Phen 1803 47,031 4.9 1846 86,656 4.2 
1747 27,566 1.6 1804 34,098 5.0 1847 60, 242 3.9 
1748 20,517 19 1805 61,576 4.3 1848 77,317 SES) 
1749 24,111 ae 1806 56,815 4.2 1849 76,241 3.5 
1750 30,806 1.8 1807 SSS 4.0 1850 63,354 3.4 
1751 39,217 3.4 1808 70,144 3.0 1851 71,840 3.4 
1752 17,761 Dodd 1809 78,805 3383 1852 40,624 4.1 
1753 52,341 of 1810 | 71,614 3.3 1853 | 63,073 4.2 
1754 48 ,389 1.9 1811 46,314 Soll 1854 39,422 4.3 
1758 25,942 ani 1812 72,506 4.1 1855 67,616 38 
1759 30,403 Dhl 1813 6,886 8.83 1856 68 , 323 3.4 
1760 52,342 1.8 1814 77,549 3.6 1857 58,122 SEZ 
1761 43,592 LS 1815 82,706 4.3 1858 77,070 2.9 
1762 50,530 2.4 1816 47,578 5.0 1859 81,633 B32 
1763 50,921 2.0 1817 52,909 6.1 1860 43,512 82 
1764 53,646 DES 1818 45,914 4.6 


1 Statistics of exports are from Holmes, G. K., Rice Crop of the United States (U. S., Dept. Agric., 
Bur. of Statistics, Circular 34). Statistics of prices are compiled from the same publication. Essen- 
tially the same statistics with a few minor differences, and for a less extensive period, may be found in 
De Bow’s Industrial Resources, 11, 408-409. However, in that publication the quotations are in barrels 
and tierces instead of in pounds. Cf. Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina, 316; 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XXII, 506. 

Holmes gives the following explanation of the data used: 

“The years 1712-16 begin at Christmas; 1718-19, 1768-70 are calendar years and are tabulated under 
1717, 1718, 1767, 1768, 1769. All the other years begin Nov. 1, as nearly as can be ascertained until 
1789, which begins Aug. 1 (14-month year, partly duplicating previous year); 1790-1842 begin Oct. 1 
(1842 is a 9-month year); 1843 and following years begin July 1.” The statistics for exports for the 
colonial period were derived directly or indirectly from the records of the Charleston customhouse, 
and probably represent only the rice exported from Charleston, except that for the years 1760, 1770, 
and 1772 the figures are for exports from South Carolina and Georgia. For the years 1712-1716 and 
1767-1769 the statistics represent all exports of rice from the British Colonies in America. After 1789 
the figures are for exports from the United States. 
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Tastr 43.—Annual averages of monthly prices of sea-island cotton at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1800-1860: 


= 


Year Price Year Price Year Price Year Price 

cts. per lb. cts. per lb. cts. per 1b. cts, per lb. 
13800 44.9 1816 44.8 1831 20.0 1846 26.6 
1801 46.4 1817 43.5 1832 18.2 1847 31.4 
1802 44.2 1818 63.2 1833 20.2 1848 19.0 
1803 Silo) 1819 42.1 1834 AS) ih 1849 23.2 
1804 38.6 1820 32.8 1835 34.8 1850 27.8 
1805 51.6 1821 26.7 1836 39.5 1851 29.3 
1806 36.7 1822 24.8 1837 46.0 1852 37.2 
1807 34.3 1823 24.5 1838 35.3 1853 41.2 
1808 24.7 1824 24.6 1839 38.7 1854 33.4 
1809 25.4 1825 54.3 1840 22.5 1855 31.6 
1810 28.4 1826 32.7 1841 26.8 1856 39.8 
1811 PH) 8) 1827 Ant cil 1842 18.1 1857 38.1 
1312 17.5 1828 25.6 1343 16.6 1858 29.3 
1813 19.0 1829 22.9 1844 18.8 1859 S57 
1814 2523 1830 24.8 1845 26.6 1860 47.0 
1815 37.9 


1 Prices from 1801 to 1844 inclusive are compiled from monthly quotations generously supplied by 
Professor George R. Taylor, who collected them under the auspices of the International Committee on 
Price History. The series from 1845 to 1860 were compiled from quotations collected by the author 
from contemporary Charleston papers. 

It is difficult to construct a satisfactory price series for sea-island cotton. The market was an 
extremely narrow one, expecially from about July to November inclusive, for the months from December 
to June inclusive comprised the period of active sales. The variation in classes and grades was large 
for so small a total crop, and many transactions were private and did not appear in market quotations. 
Finally, the methods of quotation in the current press were extremely irregular. No single class or 
grade was regularly reported. Even for the same class and grade market quotations sometimes show a 
wide range on a given day, and quotations are often for a range of grades. 

From 1800 to 1831 inclusive the quotations are for sea-island cotton without specification as to grade, 
presumably representing mainly the range of prices for the grades most commonly sold. For 1832 and 
the first five months of 1833 the quotations used are for Santees, and for the remainder of 1833 and all of 
1834 Santees and Mains. Those classes seem to be most consistent for those years in relation to price 
levels just before and just afterward. For 1835 to 1844 inclusive all quotations are for Sea Islands, 
but various grades are represented, mostly ranging from common to good or inferior to good. From 
1845 to 1860 quotations are mainly for Sea Islands, although several quotations for Santees, found to be 
fairly in line with the middle grades of Sea Islands, are included. For a large number of cases grades 
are not given. The other quotations range mostly from common to middling fine. By taking the mean 
of the extremes the variation due to differences in grade range is greatly reduced. Monthly quotations 
are averaged for the calendar year, and therefore represent mainly transactions based on cotton raised 
in the preceding year, although a little new crop made its appearance in December. 

One quotation has been taken for each month, as near the middle of the month as available. From 
1800 to 1815 quotations are mainly from the Carolina Gazette or Charleston Courier, with scattering 
quotations from the City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, the South Carolina State Gazette and Timothy & 
a ason’s Daily Advertiser, and the Investigator. From 1816 to 1860 all quotations are from the Charleston 

ourier. 
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TABLE 44.—Sea-island cotton exported from the United States, 1805-1860" 


Year Quantity Year Quantity Year Quantity 
million pounds million pounds million pounds 

1805 8.8 1824 9.5 1843 38) 
1806 6.1 1825 9.7 1844 6.1 
1807 8.9 1826 6.0 1845 9.4 
1808 0.9 1827 15.1 1846 9.4 
1809 8.7 1828 il.g 1847 6.3 
1810 8.6 1829 12.8 1848 Uoll 
1811 8.0 1830 8.1 1849 12.0 
1812 4.4 1831 8.3 1850 8.2 
1813 4.1 1832 8.7 1851 8.3 
1814 2.5 1833 11.1 1852 i? 
1815 8.4 1834 8.1 1853 112, 
1816 9.9 1835 7.8 1854 10.5 
1817 8.1 1836 7.8 1855 19},,11 
1818 6.5 1837 5.8 1856 12.8 
1819 C8 1838 MES 1857 12.9 
1820 11.6 1839 Soil 1858 12st 
1821 i 83 1840 8.8 1859 13.7 
1822 1S 1841 6.2 1860 15.6 
1823 12.1 1842 7.3 


1 United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Cotton in Commerce, 20. 
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Taste 45.—Production of sugar in Louisiana, 1823-24 to 1859-60, and average price per hogshead and 


total value, 1834-35 to 1859-60: 


Year Hogsheads Pounds SLi Dee Total value 
S232 A see ee Suan sey panera LO AOC ksh ie ase 3 Gs a aes LA iA CIN OMD A WAM Cnn nah Bid oda 
WS 2 DI ark es rraete eeche eee eaten SYANOOO: Meth seen Ga eieiaie the Wa le ca bin aicie bie 
P8252. ccs ci cco eden epee oe SLO RCO Gh ee a ohh SCE sheet Aes ental Ut Uae ce holo Gane 
PS26S IT GUY, LMNs, SU nee anne BD OOOWE PR een sek VARA Ete ge 
1 BOTLOR Mk A i ee BOLOOO Me as OE RUSE ICE 0 Ro ante ene 
Ibe Xe VAS) Beara Airis einai Nareane icy As AS OOO ee i hate koomie oe Wh SobGaneaiade i. Dae oab Odo xc'o6 
RSPAS SO) sere regis CCM ORUAT CMe ac CONOR oi Miah een mh he AO DR RBIoMci Wal paliGth bolo o ad ia'6 
PS30°B Is oe, Sel as BSC atic leant se MER ed MRA Ra 
Ieee H SYA Rieder Gites Gls Oia AS’ OOO Epes a pets emeter eyes) uli Mame sro yseeyay iinet |p te eeeenetaraen tens 
oR WARSI he cacntes eeietion er Gh Hecate a otal OF OOOM Maat iiNpesre) wacarter") ol UMtemmemigeasiaares\)stle Mute rotate aetepelts 
SSSA ces ana clenes tehneaapa gis LS OUD Ree S| abviener ee pests 05) oan ma ateraetsys wt Aa [bc ysitalet temeveged ss 
AS38435 bil ol 100,000 100,000,000 $60.00 $6,000,000 
S352 36 een isl ome ue 30,000 30,000,000 90.00 2,700,000 
HSSOcS Teil UL NRG Mays 70,000 70,000,000 60.00 4,200,000 
SS7ES SMD ee MEL ea 65,000 65,000,000 62.50 4,062,500 
TES ESTES ORE ale ae nianm acral aalalis 70,000 70,000,000 62.50 4,375,000 
1839-40 Bes CEN cterateer saranent acs 115,000 115,000,000 50.00 5,750,000 
(40-41 POC ee Tse 87,000 87,000,000 55.00 4,785,000 
AN SANRAD tA hr emt Meanie, 90,000 90,000,000 40.00 3,600,000 
BAD AAS gerne eee aise vrepeusa reuse 140,000 140,000,000 42.50 4,750,000 
Tee ee ie Se SB A on PEA 100,000 100,000,000 60.00 6,000,000 
S44 a5, ecdaale inne eine 200,000 200,000, 000 45.00 9,000,000 
845-46.) ht) BEET Ge Sa 186,000 186, 650,000 55.00 10,265,750 
SAG EAT Sy ch Ste nn ete Wet nes 140,000 140,000,000 70.00 9,800,000 
NSAP HAS Ue Ie Marae Wee anata tre 240 , 000 240 ,000, 000 40.00 9,600,000 
1 BASH 4g ees eRe a ate 220,000 220,000,000 40.00 8,800,000 
TSAOLSO Se au 247,923 269,769 , 000 50.00 12,396,150 
PSSOE5 1s 5 RINNE, CORON Dior 231,194,000 60.00 12,678,180 
851-50. oD ae he 237,547 257,138,000 50.00 11,827,350 
SYS an Gia uinrin Gc nia eiaiiials 321,934 368,129,000 48.00 15,452 , 688 
1853 Sales on een 449 324 495,156,000 35.00 15,726,340 
FAT MEUM Joell. nana 346, 635 385,726,000 52.00 18,025,020 
AS55256 6 ce cue ce meeeunnemees 231,429 254, 569,000 70.00 16, 199,890 
MSS OADM ohesis evan cue eure aatereievens 73,296 81,373,000 110.00 8,137,360 
PSS See a RN 279,697 307 , 666, 700 64.00 17,900,608 
SSS ROO min veisiiee eee ae ieee eters 362,296 414,796,000 69.00 24 ,998 ,424 
H859260 0). os wi heerer ny canis 221,840 255,115,750 82.00 18, 190,880 


1 Statistics of production in hogsheads are from United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, 
Tables in Regard to Sugar and Molasses, 664, Table 225. The statistics from 1826-27 to 1830-31 in- 
clusive are considerably different from estimates published in De Bow’s Review, I, 54. With the ex- 
ception of slight differences in the years 1845-46, 1850-51, 1851-52, 1852-53, 1855-56, and 1856-57 the 
figures for the period from 1834-35 to 1859-60 inclusive are in agreement with estimates published in 
the New Orleans Price Current and reprinted in De Bow’s Review, XXIX, 524, and in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, XLIV, 723. 

The statistics of production in pounds, the average price per hogshead, and the total value are from 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XLIV, 723, and are also found in De Bow’s Review, XXIX, 524, with the 
exception of the figure for the total value in the year 1837-38. Hunt and De Bow agree on the figure 
for total value in the year 1842-43, but according to the other data in this table that figure should be 
$5,950,000. It is given as $5,750,000 in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX XIX, 638. 
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TABLE 46.—Wholesale prices of sugar at-New Orleans, 1818-1860" 


Year. Average Price Year Average Price Year Average Price Year Average Price 
cts. per lb. cts. per Ib. cts. per lb. cts. per lb. 

1818 + 1829 62 1840 4 1851 4 
1819 z 1830 7 1841 5 1852 2 
1820 ilies 1831 5¢ 1842 a 1853 8 
1821 3 1832 52 1843 rs 1854 4 
1822 3 1833 2 1844 3 1855 2 
1823 i 1834. 52 1845 a 1856 ka 
1824 a 1835 7h 1846 3 1857 104 
1825 2 1836 83 1847 $ 1858 ‘a 
1826 8 1837 52 1848 2 1859 ES 
1827 3 1838 63 1849 43 1860 5 
1828 52 1839 6% 1850 i 


1 For individual quotations for 1815-1817 inclusive, see text, p. 744. 

Quotations were available for only three months of 1845; for only four months of 1818, 1819, 1832, 
and 1834 respectively; for five months in 1821, 1823, 1830, 1831, 1833, and 1836. For all other years 
quotations were available for 6 months or more. All prices are averages for the calendar year. 

In the earlier years many of the quotations are merely for sugar, without designation of grade. In 
some cases quotations are for ‘‘on plantations” and ‘in town.” The former are employed for the 
averages. In afew cases where only quotations for ‘‘in city” are available, they are reduced to a planta- 
tion basis by subtracting the average differential for the years 1837-1840 inclusive—about 4 cent. 
Whee quotations by grade are available, mainly from 1839 to 1860, the “prime” quotations are 
employed. 

Quotations for 1820 are from the Mobile Gazette and Commercial Advertiser; for 1823 from the Louwi- 
siana Herald, with one exception; for 1824 to 1829 inclusive, from the New Orleans Price Current; for 
1830, 1838, 5 months of 1839, four months of 1840, and for 1855-1858 inclusive, and 1860, from the 
Courier (New Orleans); for 1831-1837 inclusive from Le Courier de la Louisiane; for 1841, 1842, six 
months of 1844, for 1846-1854 inclusive, and 1859 from the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin; for 1843 
five quotations and for 1845 three quotations are from the New Orleans Picayune. Quotations for 1826 
are from the Baton Rouge Gazette; for 1818 from the New Vork Shipping and Commercial List. For 
1819, 1821, and 1822 quotations are from scattering sources, including, in addition to those already 
mentioned, the Cakawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, the Alabama Republican (Huntsville), and 
Orleans Gazette and Commercial Advertiser. All quotations are in New Orleans prices. 
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Tasie 47.—Exports of unmanufactured (leaf) tobacco and of snuff and other manufactured tobacco from 
the United States, 1790-1860: 


Manufactured 
Year Unmanufactured 
Snuff Other manufactured Total 
hogsheads pounds pounds pounds 

1790 118,460 P5R35O'p oto) [ak tO ia iat 15,350 
1791 101,272 15,689 81,122 96,811 
1792 112,428 10,042 117,874 127,916 
1793 59,947 35,559 137,784 173,343 
1794 72,958 37,415 19,370 56,785 
1795 61,050 129,436 20,263 149,699 
1796 69,018 267,046 29,181 296,227 
1797 58,167 65,703 12,805 78, 508 
1798 68,567 114,151 142,269 256,420 
1799 96,070 109, 682 416,076 525,758 
1800 78,680 41,453 457,713 499,166 
1801 103,758 52,297 472,282 524,579 
1802 77,724 43,161 233,591 276,752 
1803 86,291 17,534 152,415 169,949 
1804 83,343 20,068 278,071 298,139 
1805 ID 23,531 404,929 428,460 
1806 83,186 39,005 342,728 381,733 
1807 62,232 46,077 228 ,875 274,952 
1808 9,576 12,836 23,496 36,332 
1809 53,921 35,955 314,880 350,835 
1810 84,134 33,858 495,427 529,285 
1811 35,828 19,840 732,713 752,553 
1812 26,094 3,360 583,258 586,618 
1813 ee Cn See aR 283,512 283,512 
1814 BiEZ5 sth it aeemanes (ee eS key 79,377 79,377 
1815 85,337 14,655 1,019,390 1,034,045 
1816 69,241 52,650 523,596 576,246 
1817 62,365 5,080 1,115,874 1,120,954 
18182 84,337 5,518 1,486,240 1,491,753 
1819 69,427 13,710 926, 833 940, 543 
1820 83,940 4996 593,358 598354 
1821 66,358 44,552 1,332,949 1,377,501 
1822 83,169 44,602 1,414,424 1,459,026 
1823 99,009 36, 684 1,987,507 2,024,191 
1824 77,883 45,174 2,477,990 2,523,164 
1825 75,984 53,920 1,871,368 1,925,288 
1826 64,098 61,801 2,179,774 2,241,575 
1827 100,025 45,812 2,730,255 2,776,067 
1828 96,278 35,655 2,637,411 2,673,066 
1829 77,131 19,509 2,619,399 2,638,908 
1830 83,810 29,425 3,199,151 3,228,576 
1831 86,718 27,967 3,639,856 3,667 ,823 
1832 106, 806 31,175 3,456,071 3,487,246 
1833 83,153 13,453 3,790,310 3,803, 763 
1834 87,979 57,826 3,956,579 4,014,405 
1835 94,353 36,471 3,817,854 3,854,325 
1836 109,442 46,018 3,246,675 3,292,693 
1837 100, 232 40,883 3,615,591 3,656,474 
1838 100, 593 75,083 5,008, 147 5,083,230 
1839 78,995 42,467 4,214,943 4,257,410 
1840 119,484 37,132 6,787,165 6,824,297 
1841 147,828 68,553 7,503,644 7,572,197 
1842 158,710 42,668 4,434,214 4,476,882 
1843 94,454 20,455 3,404,252 3,424,707 
1844 163,042 28,668 6,046,878 6,075,546 
1845 147,168 44,399 5,312,971 5,357,370 
1846 147,998 52,458 6,854, 856 6,907,314 
1847 135,762 37,051 7,844,592 7,881 , 643 
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TABLE 47—Concluded 


Manufactured 
Year Unmanufactured 
Snuff Other manufactured Total 
hogsheads pounds pounds pounds 
1848 130,665 36,122 6,698 , 507 6,734,629 
1849 101/521 49) 888 7,159,397 7,209,285 
1850 145,729 44,690 5,918,583 5,963 ,273 
1851 95,945 37,422 7,235,358 7,272,780 
1852 137,097 58,475 8,436,153 8,494 628 
1853 159,853 39,641 10,561,692 10,601 ,333 
1854 126,107 36,287 10,273,152 10,309 ,439 
18553 150,213 72,534 9 624,282 9,696,816 
1856 116,962 86,055 10,003 ,606 10,089 , 661 
1857 156,848 50,401 7,456 , 666 7,507 ,067 
1858 127,670 37,245 11,210,574 ; 11,247,819 
1859 198 ,846 239,148 14,912,811 15,151,959 
1860 167,274 39,923 17,697 ,309 17,737,232 


1 United States, American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, I-II, for the years 1790 to 1822 
inclusive; idem, Register of the Treasury, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation, for the years 
1823 to 1860 inclusive. 

The fiscal year is Oct. 1 to Sept. 30 for the period 1790-1842. Eighteen forty-three isa 9-month year, 
ending June 30. For the period 1844-1860 the fiscal year is July 1 to June 30. Reéxports are included 
for 1790-1802, and excluded for 1803-1860. 

2Jn addition to the exports given in this table there were 1,383,029 pounds of ‘“‘stemmed” and 
4,364,303 pounds of “stems” for the year 1818, and respectively 941,179 and 3,713,000 pounds for 1819. 

3 In addition the following exports are given for the years 1855-1860: 


Year Cases Bales Year Cases Bales 
1855 13,366 12,913 1858 4,841 12,640 
1856 9,384 7D 1859 7,188 19,651 


1857 5,631 14,432 1860 15,035 17,817 
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TABLE 48.—Tobacco received at New Orleans from the interior, 1822-1860" 


Date Hogsheads Kegs and Boxes? Bales Carottes 
TSAI IVA sa Ola lene clic o's 30,870 LAr el tv veaste oy aamiebaamta Wau DU tie 
IRS LO Zs Wiad een A ce MAIR A Rhy eA 17,542 LOA Lorene eo reteee Gey ae 1,324 
Toe a A entail cs c's ale TG RUA IS), 18) Pe SYA ia aH Winn Gi 2,142 
192425 Ue et eee ORC eles 18,049 PAR SPAIN CoM nel EY sa tie Pha 1,541 
1 S25—2 OM cise Meee sean ene 19,385 MOZS De aint peaiee ules 1,744 
TCV A Ca 0A/ hia Ronan Rents Revetiaiite MEST Mer ONE CACAISTES UI ch tees 8 ac za AN A Un ae LW aM eerf Gy gL aR ca)" 
182 TEZO ean RE a Bes eas ps 30,345 ANO7 8) Mo VMN ee Stroke Aiea 
Reps rey AS hc Renee mm cs ia lee gi leat te 29 ,432 CRS SYhlbin Weill oh oc beoenes 2,137 
B29 23 Oi ie ORME) ne ce 33,781 A AOOSs) ® Hin ena e rie, 631 
SS Oe Silliu ey aU) Te Phrten eer iagrecinne eeae 32,708 TLRS ited ho. weer 1,028 
FCI H aS ACI PO Thank Ade ts 30,015 11,468 DD 1,447 
MOS LESSEN ea aisha MR MnUe «Mirena tatee 21,361 2,841 2,822 1,800 
WSS SEGA Mei ey URI ER ele al are 24,963 2,383 1,238 145 
UN SSASB Ie cian lak Lee ee icant 35,787 1,393 3,204 946 
33 Sa25,Ofs fer tials daly te ne lee Monee 49 934 1,065 TUS OIE) ie bil hana ie Aer ey 6 
SS Gee S iL srs sete eC ee AeA eR 28,501 1,427 PES SS Ab thy clip share 
TERE Rens als Cela ctiantals 37,588 4,069 1 BO | Kae ee 
SSS =S Ole sae ee ayaa cael ae 28,153 1,856 PASS OM Ne oe Ro eks 
133 9 PAO iis Le ate Mn Al csble ata 43 ,827 912 2S Oa each ecn 
SAO RAs: lola. «Mavala, edt ard 53,170 3,935 122 Gs NAN UGleN aetna 
USAT AAD CN Avcrenten Urine hy eae 67,555 3,618 OPAL Ro aL MUNA MP oie lene 
O42 ASE ts hl MOS aoe yah seleeeals 92,509 4,902 SH OOS iain MMe rether bul (crs 
BA 3 AA rs el siects eye peyud Meter spareretle aa 82,435 7,695 GAL TATA eg) ae ana 
Tee re ma cca bam bon soe S 71,493 5,309 SOO ese lv winterour 
B45—AO nee vai wears 2 warty sens 72,896 3,040 Ge ROR Sly eth Ae aiid etait 
SAG CATs MON 2 talon Shere yaa oys 55,588 3,930 a0 Wa isi ce ogi han Teta 
BAT EA Sry Socrchs Mts ay leet: 55,882 6,390 HLS Pesce usr aren celle 
BAS RAO 3 ihe ape sseenstaccutegens eels 52,335 By Sit) S Shida lk meee k ee 
1184.05 ida ays salsa. wanleaen ria pe 60, 804 Do sya HUSKER uate gn Robe heera tort ds 
NSS OO OH WU a airs Moah asl on Bi ec ope 64,030 4,115 VAX UNE VNR hic oleh aes 
BSA EH Dy. Boke) escalate cicalubie caer 89,655 4,779 LO 2 ey aa: | Oman eer 
SPE Se A eiaibe Ge ooo es woes 75,010 10,886 A icity 2) lee miestehe yrs 
TESS oy Sane olen anoles: Ae Nte aa rars 48,905 PLA COMIN eC Mestre HED AMR RIS RUA MO net ma: ANRC Ta 
S545 Oberst tuys sveyslins Mew ccbsapal svelte 53 ,348 4,153 VAP a TEN TN Tinea 
ILS SSO ERE eeetne corals meen 56,090 3,599 LOO ee ail prs vals tN 
135 OO eee cpayrspey sree eatin wei vaca 55,067 3,261 ASH ame Narn the cepa 
ESS SYS eaten slte Cea cunt aca eae 87,141 SNOOGR He Pe she NN ce as a isi 
85 BS Oh cudinaberemttients mw dew daahe 75,925 De DOB a bk i Deine osreb se sat arte galt Wea uss a Sr 
1 859= GOR dicen pacyiobes ts eed Mele 80,955 Ge oye peer | (nt Sener a at er |L  e 


1 United States, Dept. Treas., Bur. of Statistics, Commerce of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers: Report 
on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 1887, pp. 196, 201-202, 216-218, for the years 1821-22 to 
1856-57 inclusive; for 1857-58 to 1859-60, see De Bow’s Review, XXV, 469; XXVIL, 478; XXIX, 521. 

2 Classified as “chewing” for the years 1827-28 to 1859-60. 
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TABLE 49.—Wholesale prices of leaf tobacco at New Orleans, 1800-18611 


Year Price Year Price Year Price Year Price 
cis. per lb. cts. per Ib. cts. per Ib. cts. per 1b. 

1800 3.5 1817 7.8 1832 4.1 1847 4.8 
1801 3.6 1818 8.7 1833 52 1848 Ss) 
1802 3.5 1819 6.0 1834 6.0 1849 6.9 
1803 4.9 1820 4.7 1835 Us 1850 9.2 
1804 57 1821 4.4 1836 Toll 1851 9.1 
1805 5.4 1822 3.8 1837 4.6 1852 6.4 
1806 5.8) 1823 363 1838 8.1 1853 6.9 
1807 5.5) 1824 4.3 1839 13.0 1854 iD) 
1808 4.5 1825 6.4 1840 8.3 1855 8.4 
1809 3.9 1826 4.4 1841 8.8 1856 10.1 
1810 3.9 1827 4.1 1842 5.4 1857 14.6 
1811 300 1828 4.2 1843 4.5 1858 9.0 
1812 82 1829 47 1844 4.6 1859 7.8 
1813 4.9 1830 4.4 1845 4.7 1860 7.8 
1814 no data 1831 4.1 1846 4.7 1861 8.5 
1815 8.5 

1816 14.5 


1 This price series is compiled from monthly quotations at New Orleans supplied through the courtesy 
of Professor George R. Taylor. A single quotation was taken for each month as near the middle date as 
possible. Up to 1815 quotations are in French hundredweight, and have been reduced to a per pound 
basis, English weight. For 1815 and 1816 some quotations are in French hundredweight and some by 
the pound. Those in which the weight unit is uncertain have been discarded. Up to 1816 only occa- 
sional quotations designate class or grade. From 1817 to 1819 inclusive quotations are for “Kentucky 
tobacco.” From 1820 to 1824 inclusive virtually all quotations are for the “prime” grade, while quota- 
tions from 1825 to 1844 inclusive are for “‘first quality.”’ For 1845 to 1847 inclusive quotations are for 
‘fine,”’ and for most of 1848 and all of 1849 for “good to choice” or “‘choice.”’ For the remainder of the 
period quotations are for “fine,” except 1850 and 1851, for which years quotations for “fair” were modi- 
fied by the differential for the years 1849 and 1852. From 1845 to 1861 the designation is for leaf 
tobacco. For the earlier period there is usually no indication whether the quotation is for hogshead or 
leaf tobacco, although one or the other is indicated in occasional instances. 

The yearly average price is calculated by taking the mean of the averages of the extremes of the 
quotations for the selected grade. Only one quotation was available for 1813, and four each for 1801, 
1802, 1812, and 1815. For all the other years there are quotations for six months or more, and in most 
years for 12 months. 

The original data for the above table were taken by Mr. Taylor or his assistants from the following 
sources: Green’s Impartial Observer (Natchez), May—Dec., 1800; Feb., 1801: The Intelligencer (Natchez), 
Sept., 1801: Mississippi Gazette (Natchez), Oct—Nov., 1801: Guardian of Freedom (Frankfort, Ky.), 
June-July, 1802; Apr., 1804: Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), Aug., 1802; Mar., 1804; June, Aug., 1820: 
Tennessee Gazette (Nashville), Sept., 1802: Charleston Courier, May, 1803: Western Spy (Cincinnati), 
Dec., 1803; Nov.—Dec., 1815; Feb.—Mar., Sept.—Oct., 1816: Independent Gazette (Lexington, Ky.), Jan., 
1804: Union or New Orleans Advertiser and Price Current (New Orleans), May, Aug., 1804: The Pal- 
ladium (Frankfort, Ky.), June-July, 1804; Apr., 1807: Louisiana Gazette (New Orleans), Nov.—Dec., 
1804; Jan., 1805-Mar., 1807; May, 1807—Jan., 1812; May-—Oct., 1815; Jan., Nov., 1816; Jan.—Dec., 
1817; Feb., June—Dec., 1818; Mar.—Sept., Nov., 1819: The Reporter (Lexington, Ky.), Mar., July, 1812: 
Télégraphie Louisianais (New Orleans), Apr., 1812: Niles’ Weekly Register, V, 33, Aug., 1813: New 
York Price Current, or New York Shipping and Commercial List, May, Dec., 1816; Jan., 1818; Dec., 
1819; Jan., 1820; Dec., 1821; Jan., Aug., 1822; May, 1823: A merchant’s price current found in the 
Cabildo, New Orleans, July, 1816: Liberty Hall, Feb., 1819: Clarion and Tennessee State Gazette (Nash- 
ville), Oct., 1819; June-July, 1821: The Commentator (Frankfort, Ky.), Feb.—Mar., May, 1820: Baton 
Rouge Gazette, Apr., Dec., 1820; Apr._May, Aug., Nov., 1821; Feb., Sept.—Dec., 1822; Feb., 1823: 
Louisville Public Advertiser (Ky.), July, 1820; Jan.—Feb., 1821; July—Aug., 1823: Frankfort Argus 
(Ky.), Nov., 1820; Oct., 1821: Cahkawba Press (Ala.), Mar., 1821: The Inquirer (St. Louis, Mo.), Mar., 
1822: Louisiana Advertiser (New Orleans), Apr., 1822: Missouri Republican (St. Louis), May-June, 
1822: The Republican (Baton Rouge), July, 1822; Jan., Mar., 1823: Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal 
(Vincennes), Apr., June, 1823: New Orleans Price Current, Sept., 1823—June, 1829; Jan., 1831—Dec., 
1861: Le Courier (New Orleans), Aug—Dec., 1829: St. Louis Beacon (Mo.), Jan—Mar., Sept., Nov., 
1830: Nashville Banner (Tenn.), May, July—Aug., Oct., 1830: New Orleans Bee, Dec., 1830. 

These sources have not been included in the bibliography of the present work, except as they may 
have been used in other connections. 
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TABLE 50.—Average annual local prices of shelled corn per bushel in Virginia, 1801-1860, and of wholesale 
prices at New Orleans, 1837-1860" 


Date Virginia Date Virginia New Orleans Date Virginia New Orleans 
price per bu. price per bu. | price per bu. price per bu. | price per bu. 
1801 $0.61 1821 $0.70 bets 1841 $0.56 $0.50 
1802 0.48 1822 0.64 Wat's 1842 0.47 0.37 
1803 0.76 1823 0.34 SLO 1843 0.41 0.33 
1804 0.94 1824 0.40 ees 1844 0.42 0.38 
1805 0.61 1825 0.67 Raat 1845 0.60 0.34 
1806 0.87 1826 0.55 a 1846 0.67 0.48 
1807 0.43 1827 0.38 my aeys 1847 0.50 0.68 
1808 0.51 1828 0.45 te SE 1848 0.49 0.44 
1809 0.71 1829 0.41 ae, 1849 0.56 0.47 
1810 0.80 1830 0.62 Satins 1850 0.59 0.66 
1811 0.69 1831 0.56 Babies 1851 0.57 0.51 
1812 0.64 1832 0.65 Stes 1852 0.58 0.52 
1813 0.64 1833 0.60 aac 1853 0.70 0.56 
1814 0.96 1834 OR: peu 1854 0.83 0.71 
1815 0.95 1835 0.77 aU 1855 0.61 0.89 
1816 1.46 1836 0.88 Aen 1856 0.71 0.61 
1817 0.80 1837 0.75 0.87 1857 0.65 0.73 
1818 0.71 1838 0.81 0.73 1858 0.79 0.65 
1819 0.55 1839 0.52 0.60 1859 0.73 0.95 
1820 0.39 1840 0.52 0.52 1860 0.61 0.71 


1 The prices for Virginia were compiled from newspapers and other local sources by A. G. Peterson, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. Historical Study 
of Prices of Farm Products in Virginia, 168. The prices for New Orleans were compiled by the present 
writer from current price quotations in New Orleans papers. 


Tasie 51.—Average annual local prices of wheat in Virginia, 1801-1860, and average annual prices of 
flour at New Orleans, 1815-1860! 


Date Wheat Flour Date Wheat Flour Date Wheat Flour 
price per bu.) price per bbl. price per bu,| price per bbl. price per bu. | price per bbl. 
1801 $1.27 sg 1821 $0.98 $5.45 1841 $1.18 $5.17 
1802 0.98 sods 1822 1.09 4.86 1842 0.80 4.53 
1803 ols Tea 1823 0.98 Splat 1843 0.90 3.79 
1804 1.46 ve ne 1824 0.81 5.31 1844 0.83 4.01 
1805 1.23 Lee 1825 0.79 4.73 1845 0.97 5.25 
1806 il, U2 ape es 1826 0.80 4.42 1846 1.03 4.40 
1807 0.87 Wes 1827 0.82 4.81 1847 1.16 5.61 
1808 0.85 das 1828 SRS) sean 1848 1.00 4.87 
1809 1.10 Sioets 1829 0.88 6.65 1849 1.01 4.79 
1810 1.53 Ha 1830 0.91 3.69 1850 1.01 5.30 
1811 1.41 te 1831 0.99 4.72 1851 0.81 4.07 
1812 1.42 eee 1832 1.07 6.31 1852 0.96 4.06 
1813 0.85 ee 1833 1.02 5.07 1853 1.38 5.30 
1814 0.85 eas 1834 0.93 4.81 1854 1.76 7.44 
1815 1.43 $9.10 1835 123) 6.26 1855 1.67 8.71 
1816 2.03 9.83 1836 1.63 7.91 1856 1.38 6.94 
1817 1.67 U2 1837 i 8 9.24 1857 1.24 6.39 
1818 1.45 8.25 1838 1.43 7.81 1858 1S 4.63 
1819 0.91 10.55 1839 1.02 6.03 1859 1.30 5.64 
1820 0.72 6.65 1840 0.95 4.63 1860 1.40 5.89 
1 Prices of wheat were compiled by A. G. Peterson, and represent prices at local markets. Historical 
Study of Prices of Farm Products in Virginia, 168. ‘The prices of flour were compiled by the present 
writer from quotations in New Orleans newspapers of the period. In the earlier quotations grades are 


usually not distinguished, but where available the quotations represent the “superfine” grade and in 
other cases “‘first quality.’? When possible the averages are based on monthly quotations, but in some 
of the earlier years the quotations are fewer. 
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Taste 54.—Value of capital employed in manufacturing, 1840, 1850, and 1860; and value of output, 1550 


and 1860: 
Value of capital Value of output 
States 
1840 1850 1860 1850 1860 
1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
INE chir ereepemanc ce ots ousb ones OS 2,130 3,450 7,889 4,528 10,588 
Aricansas te crm nan iene mieten 424 305 1,316 538 2,880 
Welaware.cuhsk csc oee eee ere 1,589 2,979 5,453 4,649 9,893 
lori atin. evernhe a atseter te neeataan amen seit: 669 547 1,874 668 2,448 
Georgia 6.5. Wadie wipers tegen erate, 2,900 5,456 10,891 7,082 16,925 
IKentuckyssi. tvs sas eee opr 5,945 11,810 20, 256 21,710 37,931 
NEOUISIATIA Teter e oe Mee Recleee 6,431 5,032 Uiplolls 6,779 15,587 
Marylandee Marisa teers denen tes 6,450 14,934 23,231 33,044 41,735 
IVTISSISSID Pliage ke eteaae ee ES ere ea 1,798 1,816 4,384 2,912 6,591 
IMLISSOUTY sc. secaro ae eis SEitet oyscierr Mayas 2,704 8,577 20,034 24,324 41,783 
INorthiCarolinase spree eee een ecre 3,839 7,457 9,694 9,111 16,679 
Southi@arolinaseeeee ee ree aaeeeeece 3,217 6,053 6,932 7,045 8,615 
BTENTLESSEE ste Beco taceiedeencec meats oR NPSVINE te 3,182 6,528 14,426 9,726 17,987 
Git) CA Re a Ann eM anna ais cede ude oul lo owas 539 3,272 1,168 6,577 
Waltssinthte@anes goeasiratanuiaid Sao once 11,361 18,109 26,935 29 , 602 50,652 
otal: Souths «cutee russert ooh 53,189 93,592 163, 738 162,886 286, 871 
Border: Statesia- sm eereie oak Ceaser 35,620 70,394 120,029 132,166 216, 660 
POWER SOUL Neral vcreiie Merete kevlersie: 17,569 23,198 43,709 30,720 70,211 
WnitedsStates sie cases cerel een eye 267,727 | 532,131 |1,003,201 {1,015,879 |1,876,893 


1 United States Census, 1840, p. 409; 1880, II, Manufactures, pp. xli-xv. 
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Abolition Movement, 447, 508, 526, 663, 938, 939. 

Absenteeism, 143, 319, 321, 333, 403; effects, 302, 
498, 518, 540, 545, 546. 

Acadians, herding, 149-150; in Louisiana, 149, 
333, 338; in South Carolina, 91. 

Acland, J. A. S., 538. 

Affleck, Thomas, 782, 793, 805, 842, 857. 

Africa, corn market, 172; immigration from, 303; 
Navigation Acts, 250; Negroes, colonization 
and condition, 939; patrol of coast, 668; plants 
from, 173, 194, 723; slave trade, 353, 366. 

African Labor Supply Association, 669. 

Agriculture, books, 334, 450; characteristics, 911; 
colonizing for profits from, 310; commercial, 
conditions retarding, 42-44, 80-84, 109; zd., 
pioneer development, 85, 102, 879; id., relation 
to slave sales, 458; commercialism vs. self- 
sufficiency, 451-458; contrast with North, 
consciousness of, 929; crop reports, 720, 927; 
encouragement and improvement, 783, 926; 
environment, utilization, 445-448; extensive, 
relation to slavery, 470, 478; extensive vs. 
intensive, 448-451; glorification, 937; industrial 
cycle, 437-438; intensive, 97, 101, 448-451; 
land policy favorable, 633; methods, wasteful, 
937; migratory character, 196, 794; Physiocratic 
doctrine replaced, 931; pioneer, 438-442; post 
pioneer development, 442-444; readjustment, 
post Revolutionary, cH. xxvI; specialization 
vs. diversification, 458-461; technical progress, 
colonial, 779; id., post colonial, 612-613; 
CH. XXXII; type, Southern vs. Northern, 
445-446; types, urban and suburban, 105. 

Aila, Captain Juan de, 109. 

Aime, Valcour, 742. 

Alabama (see also Mobile, Montgomery), banking, 
agricultural, 712, 714, 899; beef, 882, 887; 
black prairie, 894; butter, 887; camels, 847; 
cheese, 887; cotton, development based on, 894— 
896; id., land values, 542, 642, 899; id., prices, 
706; id., production, 688, 702, 707, 890-891, 895, 
898, 905; zd., profit, 709, 899; zd., regions, 531, 534, 
888, 894, 899; id., trade, 900; id., yields, 708; 
crop reporting, 720; fairs, 786, 787; farming, 
commercial, 460, 489, 837, 888, 899; id., 
general, 887, 894; grains, 817; 1040; herding, 
833, 834, 887, 894; hogs, 840, 1042; Indians, 
land cessions, 893-894; industrial development, 
935; labor, management, 551; land policy, 621, 
631, 633, 635, 636; land values, 643; livestock, 
837, 840, 847, 856, 877, 1042; lumbering, 936; 
manufacturing, 935, 1043; as a market, 816, 
837, 840, 895; Negroes, free, 523, 524, 526, 527; 
plantation system, 458; plantations, 496, 543, 
642; population, 895, 900; pork, 882; railways, 
635, 756, 895, 904, 905, 931; rice, 723; settle- 
ment, early centers, 893, 895; slaves, legal 
status, 511, 513, 516; id., number or per cent, 
482, 652-655, 656, 657, 895, 900, 903; id., 
prices, 663; id., size of holdings, 530, 531, 534, 


536; id., taxation, 544; id., trade, 512, 651, 
660; societies, agricultural, 787; soil, analysis, 
790; zd., exhaustion, 446; speculation, 633; 
sugar, 748; taxes repealed, 899; tobacco, 756; 
trade, 840, 877, 882, 895, 900; transportation, 
869, 904; viniculture, experiments, 824; Yazoo 
frauds, 630-631. 

Alexander, Robert A., 854. 

Alexandria (Va.), exports, 608, 774; grain, 608; 
hemp, 611; land values, 404; as a market, 426, 
427, 608, 772, 773, 774; tobacco, 772, 773, 774. 

Alfalfa, see Lucerne. 

Alienation Fines, 374, 381. 

Allston, John H., 728. 

Allston, Robert F. W., on cotton, 732, 736, 737, 739; 
farmers, self-sufficing, 452-453; influence, 782. 

Almonds, 23, 25, 48, 58, 101. 

Ambler, Jacquelin, 613. 

American Colonization Society, 938. 

Ammunition, 105, 130, 136, 333, 451, 483, 578, 
582, 871. 

Anderson, William, 825 n. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 182, 232, 277. 

Angelica, 46. 

Anis, William, 237, 240. 

Annapolis (Md.), 428, 443. 

Annis, 25, 36. 

Antigua, 304, 352, 368, 449. 

Apalachee (Fla.), 42, 104, 106, 107, 109. 

Apalachicola (Fla.), 95, 107, 528, 696. 

Appalachian Mountains, 85, 86, 125, 888, 908; 
farm economy, 442, 880-881, 885, 887; expan- 
sion, 102, 121; id., restriction, 92, 122, 124, 
572; id., transmontane, 117, 621, 687, cH. 
XXXVI; exports, 884; herding, 834, 835, 840; 
oxen, 852; sheep, 835; soil, 885; tobacco, 754. 

Apples, advantages for culture, 826; early reports, 
7, 25, 36, 46, 58, 69, 162; experiments, 25, 49, 
101, 192; pearmains, 36; planting compulsory, 
191, 407; trade, 58, 103, 613, 882, 884; varieties, 
69, 191, 825, 826. 

Apprentices (Apprenticeship), 316, 342, 343, 344, 
506 


Apricots, 25, 36, 46, 58, 105, 190. 

Arbitration, 319. 

Argall, Samuel, 8, 17, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29, 315. 

Arkansas (see also Mississippi Valley, Red River 
Valley), 712, 899; cattle, 831, 1042; cotton, 
production, 702, 703, 898, 905; zd., regions, 531, 
535, 888; farm economy, 489, 880, 898; grain, 
1040; herding, 833; hogs, 832, 1042; indebted- 
ness, evasion, 699; Indian land cessions, 894; 
land policy, 630, 631, 635; land values, 643, 
880; livestock, 831, 832, 1042; manufacturing, 
1043; Negroes, free, 524, 527; railways, 635, 
905; settlement, 699, 898, 900; sheep, 832, 
1042; slaves, number or per cent, 482, 652-655, 
656, 657, 875, 903; id., size of holdings, 530, 
533, 537; societies, agricultural, 786; soil 
analysis, 790; wheat, 880, 1040. 
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Arms, 135, 136, 365, 451, 528, 578, 582. 

Arrowroot, 901. 

Artichokes, 5, 46, 68, 194, 830; cardoons, 12. 

Artisans (see also Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Coopers), 10, 47, 122, 322; contentment im- 
portant, 558; in farming areas, 322, 443, 500; 
hired, 500; implements and machinery made 
by, 792-793, 941; as indentured servants, 
364-365, 370, 501, 503; mechanics, 503, 574; 
migration, 871, 909, 914; overseers, 501-502; 
on plantations, 454, 455, 500; prices, 370: slave 
competition, 500, 909, 941; slavery opposed by, 
616; slaves as, 521, 873; wages, 319. 

Ash, Thomas, 54, 55, 56. 

Ashes (see also Pearlash, Potash), 771, 803. 

Asparagus, 46, 68. 

Asses, imported, 28, 854; production, per capita, 
876, 883, 918; in Virginia, 1649, 202. 

Associations, Joint-Stock (Companies), character 
of undertakings, 317-319; concessions and, 320, 
331; experiments continued, 322; failure, 
causes, 332, 341; profits, sources, 319; quasi 
public corporations, 31; servants engaged, 347; 
tenants, 314-315; weaknesses, 319-320 

Augusta (Ga.), 95; conventions, 928, 929; Indian 
trade, 132-133; railways, 903, 904, 916. 

Austin, Moses and Stephen, 906, 907. 

Austria, 97; cotton market, 692, 694; duties, 694, 
725, 763; free trade, 695; regie system, 763; 
rice, 725; tobacco, 762, 763. 

Azores, 152, 607. 


Bacon, domestic use, 492, 499, 539; duty, 103; 
Indians used, 8; prices, 588, 871; purchased, 
457, 588; quality, 120, 206, 211; slave rations, 
563, 836; trade, 120, 209, 210, 869, 870, 877, 
879, 882, 884. 

Bacon’s Rebellion, 163, 176, 360. 

Bagasse, 741, 749. 

Bagging, 699, 705, 716, 871. 

Bahama Islands, 675; cotton seed, 676, 677; 
indigo, 296; trade, illicit, 158. 

Bakewell, cattle from, 204, 847, 848. 

Balm, 46. 

Baltic Countries, flax and hemp, 179, 182; naval 
stores, 152, 153, 155; rice, 610; tobacco trade, 
253, 254, 255, 761. 

Baltimore, Lord, 11 (Calvert, Cecilius), 87, 169, 
189, 200, 205, 265; cautious attitude, 250; 
Claiborne conflict, 39, 130; jurisdiction, 247; 
livestock, 38, 141; manorial system, 372; 
tobacco restriction, 264-265; Virginia rivalry, 
34, 39, 130. 

Baltimore, Lord, III (Calvert, Charles), 169, 205, 
265, 266, 268, 493. 

Baltimore (Md.), 116, 788; beef, 842; cattle 
market, 149, 210, 840, 877; conventions, 928; 
corn, 176; cotton market, 683, 711; fairs, 786; 
flour, 816; zd., South Carolina, marked as, 168; 
guano, 805; hogs, 206; manure shipped, 922; 
potatoes, Irish, 827; prices, 175, 176, 584, 842; 
rentals near, 406; salt, 584; slave trade, 358; 
societies to abolish servitude, 350; tobacco 
market, 756, 773, 774; truck crops, 922; trade 
center, 92, 426, 443, 574, 579, 608, 613, 841, 
869, 870; wheat, 175, 608. 
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Banking, development, 712-714, 899; distrust of 
Bank of England, 720; factors favored, 732; 
failure for agricultural credit, 712-713, 732; 
Federal, 697, 910; local, 697, 714, 915; mis- 
management, 697; notes discounted, 713, 915; 
project for loans to planters, 416, 417, 927; 
State, 712, 899. 

Barbados, 164; colonization, 48, 49, 324, 352; corn 
seed, 36, 173; cowpenning, 447; livestock, 55, 
323; plantation system, 307-308, 324, 445; pop- 
ulation, 304, 307, 309, 449; slaves, legal status, 
343, 509, 510; id., seasoning, 363; zd., prices, 
368, 664; id., proportion, 309, 449; zd., trade, 
352, 353; soil imported, 447; tobacco, 238, 259; 
trade, 57, 209, 259, 353. 

Barberry, as cause of smut, 819. 

Barilla, 114. 

Barley, early growth, 11, 12, 15, 20, 26, 27, 55, 
103, 453; field systems, 170, 197, 198, 612; for 
malt, 162, 169, 820; prices, 175; production, 46, 
68, 168, 811, 812, 1040; trade, 613. 

Barnard, Major, 676. 

Barns, building, 20, 123, 202, 327, 377, 489, 540, 
Sl, 882, 883; id., use developed slowly, 45, 200, 
205. 

Barrati, John P., 782. 

Barrels, for beef and pork, 212; heading, 57, 154; 
id., trade, 45, 58, 152, 158; per last, 153; made 
on plantations, 454; for naval stores, 154; regu- 
lations, 56, 154, 212; rice, weight, 730; task 
system, 551, 553. 

Basil, 46. 

Beans, 11, 12, 20, 62, 103, 179, 867; American 
origin, 4, 6; ‘‘Apalachee” and ‘‘French,” 6; 
exports, early, 58, 68, 109, 178; as fertilizer, 612, 
802, 919; humbugs, 789; Indians raised, 4, 6, 8; 
Magothy or Eastern Shore, 612, 789, 802, 809, 
823, 919; peas and, interchangeable terms, 4; 
among corn, 27, 173, 179; prices, 789; pro- 
duction, 811, 812; in rotation systems, 809, 
823; trade, regulation, 601; varieties, 4, 6, 46, 
58, 68, 179, 802, 809, 919; yield per hand, 27. 

Beatty, Adam, 758, 782, 835, 877. 

Beaubois, Father, 77. 

Beef (see also Salt), 149, 837; corn more whole- 
some, 172; difficulties in obtaining, 583-584; 
disadvantage of climate, 584; inspection, 
57, 212, 841; packing, 56, 212; zd., plants, 841; 
prices, 78, 104, 842, 870, 887; quality of North 
Carolina, 211-212; scarcity, 79; trade, 45, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 94, 102, 209-212, 582, 841, 870, 
879, 882, 897. 

Bees (see also Honey), 28, 208. 

Beeswax, trade, 102, 208, 870, 882, 884. 

Beets, 46, 844. 

Belgium, 449; cotton trade, 692, 694; tobacco, 
consumption, 762; id., duties, 763; trade, 695, 
761, 931. 

Bennett, Edward, 237. 

Bennett, Richard, 402. 

Bergamots, 105. 

Berkeley, Sir William, on diversification, 264; flax 
and hemp promoted, 181, 231; government for 
settlers, 42; land policy, 44, 382; on mortality 
due to seasoning, 363; non-conformists re- 
stricted, 88; rice experiments, 277; silk pro- 
moted, 184, 185, 231; on trade, 249, 258. 
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Bermuda Islands, 17, 49, 304; livestock from, 19, 
55; Negroes sent to, 351; settlers from, i111, 
322; supplies from, 25, 52, 580, 582, 584; 
tobacco cultivation, 22. 

Beverages, Alcoholic (see also Wine Industry), ale, 
30; beer, 28, 30, 58, 194; brandy, 58, 190, 439, 
456; brewers, 443, 613, 871; distilling, 443, 490, 
548, 609, 868, 871; liquor, duties, 416; zd., 
sale to Negroes restricted, 528, 559; malt, 
imported, 169; zd., making, 28, 162, 194; zd., 
tax exempt, 166; rum, 58, 97, 101, 114, 135, 
415, 427, 504, 609; spirits, 57, 97: whisky, 484. 
id., aS currency, 868; id., rations traded for, 
563; id., rye for, 169; Bike, ‘trade, 441, 451, 869, 
870, 871, 877, 832, 884, 885. 

Bienville, see Le M. one de Bienville. 

Binns, John, 612, 779, 803, 809. 

Bisset, Alexander, 676, 736. 

Blackberries, 5, 36, 46, 58, 191. 

Blacksmiths, 443, 454, 455, 456, 548. 

Bland, Theodorick, 433. 

Blount, General, 641. 

Blueberries, 58. 

Bluegrass, introduction into Kentucky, 861; 


pastures established, 878; production, 823, 881; 


in Virginia, 177, 881; woodlands seeded, 877. 

Bluegrass Region, 886; contrasts in society, 498; 
crops, per capita, 876; dairying, 839; expansion 
into, 124; farm economy, changes in, 755, 
876-878; farming, commercial, 444, 488-489; 
fences, 540; field systems, 810, 877; land values, 
645; livestock, 489, 755, 853-854, 876, 878, 884; 
size of slaveholdings, 873; slavery, 871,874; 
tobacco, shift from, 755. 

Board of Trade (British: Commissioners etc. for 
Trade and Plantations), 44, 61, 111, 117, 125, 
132, 147, 152, 155, 168, 221, 223, 227, 253, 265: 
expansion encouraged, "88; flax and hemp, 180, 
232; influence of merchants, 431-432. 

Boats, 123, 609, 923; flatboats, 869, 870, 882; 
“flats” for tice, 281; keel, 870; piraguas (« peri- 
aguas”’), 123, 326, 685; slaves as boatmen, 548. 

Bonnell, John, WB. 

Book of Rates (British), 242, 243, 244-245, 284. 

Boone, Daniel, 126, 203, 863. 

Borage. 46. 

Bordeaux, flax and hemp seed from, 76; trade, 600. 

Bordley, John Beale, composting urged, 801-802; 
grain marketed, not meat, 839; influence, 612, 
779; on livestock, 204, 612, 845, 846, 847; 
wheat, 606, 819; ; writings, 613 2. 

Boré, Etienne, 739. 

Boston (Mass.), cotton prices, 683; goods sold 
South, 930; slave trade at Charleston, 358; 
tobacco market, 772, 774. 

Bouligny, Francisco, 67, "334, 

Bounties (see also Subsidies), 114, cotton, 114, 183, 
611, 679; flax and hemp, 89, 154, 156, 179- Tei, 
182, 183, 611; flour, 166; fruits, 114; immigra- 
tion encouraged by, 89, 90, 111; on imports vs. 
exports, 165; indigo, 74, 114, 115, 291, 292, 
295, 572, 589, 594, 610; naval stores, 114, 115, 
153— 154, 155-156, 158, 572, 611; on servants, 
white, 349; silk, 114, 181, 184, 185, 186, 188, 572, 
829; on French slave trade, 367; ‘wheat, 80. on 
wine, 114, 188; wool, 611. 
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Bounties, Military, extension of policy, 395, 622; 
Federal policy, 634; Kentucky, 862; speculation 
favored, 638, 639; Tennessee, 626, 862, 863; 
Texas, 637; unpopularity, 640; Virginia granted, 
622-623, 630, 862. 

Boycott, consumption, movement for, 574; of 
merchants by planters, 432-433; of Northern 
goods, 932; trade, against Georgia, 576. 

Brazil, colonies, 303; cotton, 674, 678, 693; 
domination of importing merchants, 718; to- 
bacco, curing, 216. 

Brazilwood, 58. 

Bread, assize, 103, 583; exportation, 163-166, 168; 
importation, 58, 105, 163; wheaten, 492. 

Breadfruit, 901. 

Bremen, 694; rice trade, 286; tobacco trade, 761. 

Brewster, Richard, 218. 

Brickyards, 443, 871, 883. 

Brokers, association, 720; 
merchants, 718. 

Broom Corn, 830. 

Buckwheat, in field systems, 612, 808; as fertilizer, 
802, 308; hog feed, 46; production, 491, 812, 
820, 1041. 

Buffaloes, cloth from wool, 339, 441, 867; con- 
fusion with cattle, 8; Indian use, 8-9, 339; trade 
in wool, 9; usefulness, 8-9, 58, 78, 339, 441, 867. 

Buzgloss, 40. 

Buildings (see also Barns, Houses), capital for, 541; 
character, 380; expensive, unprofitable, 539, 
543; plantation outbuildings, 439, 443, 540; 
public, colonists to build, 323; utilization, period 
of, 543. 

Bull, William, 288, 454, 593. 

Burden, Kinsey, 674, 731, 779. 

Burnet, 46, 177, 612, 822, 823. 

Burnsides, 538. 

Burrington, George, land frauds, 395; land grants, 
402; plantations cheap, 151, 404; quitrents, 383; 
trade, indirect, 210, 352, 428. 

Butter, 441, 456, 836, 919; for domestic use, 30, 
47, 123, 205, 328, 334, 340, 439, 489, 838, 885, 
887; duty on, 103; exportation, 45, 57, 58, 206, 
210, 451, 457, 838, 869, 870, 877, 882, 884, 887; 
inspection, 839; making, method of, 196, 205; 
prices, 205, 870; production, 831, 839, 876, 918, 
920, 922, 923; purchased, 103, 457; quality, 
205, 340, 838, 839. 

Butternuts, 5. 

Byrd, William (1), 131, 135, 378, 418-419, 422. 

Byrd, William (II), garden, 193; hemp un- 
profitable, 181; land owned, 402; lumber, 152; 
refugee servants, 406-407; self-sufficing econ- 
omy, 454; servant trade, 347. on slaves, 171, 
350; tithables, 117; on tobacco trade, 227, 231, 
267, 269; on wheat, 171, 175; wine industry, 
189. 


displaced cotton 


Cabbage, 25, 36, 46, 68, 193, 491, 826. 

Cabell, Nathaniel F., 431. 

Cacao, 307. 

Caciques (cassiques), in the Carolinas, 375, 376- 
377; Spanish policy toward Indian, 304. 

Calhoun, John C., 495, 562, 784. 

California, cattle market, 834; labor emigration 
to, 821, 875; wheat from, 819. 
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Calvert, Charles, 432. 

Camden (S. C.), cotton expansion, 685; flour 
mills, 168; food products purchased, 457; 
industrial center, 443; life of planters, 496; 
railways, 904; self-sufficiency, 686; wheat ex- 
ported, 609. 

Camels, 847. 

Canada (Canadians), 60, 308, 331. 

Canals, 445, 711, 920; construction, 882, 916, 
932; land grants for, 635; slave labor, 566, 668, 
934. 

Canary Islands, 38, 79, 338. 

Candleberry Tree (Myrtle), 75. 

Candles, 57, 58, 439, 457. 

Cane, 139, 684, 861, 887, 921. 

Capers, 48, 53, 192. 

Capital, accumulation slow, 931, 941; agricultural 
competition, 933-936; classes of uses, 411; 
industrial expansion and, 410; investment 
through privileged companies, 309-310; in 
Louisiana, 64, 335; in lumbering, 936; in manu- 
facturing, 935-936, 1043; plantation require- 
ments, 451, 541-542; productiveness in Colo- 
nies, 410; scarcity, 412, 460, 915, 930; id., 
credit due to, 412, 451; South an investment 
field, 409-410; status under Virginia Company, 
312-313. 

Capitalism, capitalists as enterprisers, 321; ex- 
pansion, 86, 111, 303, 322; fixed payment 
desired, 320; plantation system and, 302, 303. 

Capons, 30. 

Caradeuc, A. de, 825. 

Caraway Seed, 25. 

Cardross, Lord Henry Erskine, 94, 96. 

Carey, Henry C., 354, 649, 926. 

Caribs, character, 303; enslavement, 306. 

Carpenters, 27, 443, 454, 455, 456, 548, 551. 

Carroll, Charles, 539, 855. 

Carroll, Colonel Jacob, 539. 

Carrots, 25, 36, 46, 58, 612. 

Carter, John, 825 n. 

Carter, Landon, corn, planting, 174; cowpeas as 
fertilizer, 199; grains, sowing, 170, 177; plows, 
use deplored, 170, 195; slave vs. white labor, 
468; timothy, sowing, 177. 

Cae Robert, land owned, 402; tenant contract, 
407. 

Carver, Eleazer, 704. 

Cary, Colonel Archibald, 848. 

Cassava, 25, 53, 290, 304. 

Cassiques, see Caciques. 

Cassweed, 68. 

Caton, Richard, 855. 

Catile (see also Beef, Oxen, Stock-Penning), 
Acadian contract, 149; black, references to, 57, 
204, 211, 846; bleeding of calves, 845; breeds 
and breeding, 204, 612, 838, 847, 848-850, 
853-857, 883; id., origins obscure, 203; buffalo, 
confusion with, 8; care and feed, 19, 29, 38, 
45, 80, 139, 150-151, 200-202, 209, 379-380, 
486, 836, 837, 842-844, 861; dairying 55, 205— 
206, 831, 838, 846; description of common, 
204-205; diseases, 79, 147; fairs, 853, 856-857; 
fattening, business of, 840, 877, 881, 883, 884, 
919, 921; fence laws, 145-146; fruit trees de- 
stroyed, 25; grain threshed, 171; grass recom- 
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mended for, 178; hemp superseded, 821; 
horned, 207, 339; identification, 141-143, 833; 
Indian herds, 129-130, 339; large, rage for, 
847; lawsuit over, 320; losses, 11, 185, 200, 901; 
markets and marketing, complaints of drovers, 
841-842; id., development, 834; zd., driving, 
115, 149, 210, 211, 840, 841, 842, 883, 884; 
id., public, 842; id., road expenses, 841; milk 
production, 55, 205, 846; native, 8; id., superi- 
ority, 846; neat, 831, 833; overseer’s share, 545; 
packing plants, 841; per cent in the South, 831; 
prices, 38, 326, 542, 854, 884; production, 
colonial, 8; 11, 12, 19, 20, 28-29, 34, 35, 38, 48, 
51, 78-80, 104, 107, 113, 114, 233, 328, 338, 
339, 438, 441; zd., per capita, 812, 839, 876, 
883, 884, 918; id., post colonial, 686, 834, 846, 
863, 869, 881, 884, 897, 902, 920-923, 1042; 
range, 28, 49, 138-139; round-ups, 140, 147; 
seating requirement, 398; shorthorn craze, 847; 
size, 204, 846, 847; size of herds, 47, 56, 57, 
107, 148-150, 324, 334, 377, 453, 539, 689, 
833-834; slaughter, regulation, 28, 30, 79, 
141-143, 209; slaves permitted to use, 564; 
stealing, 143-144, 484; strays, right to, 141, 374; 
trade, 94, 210, 340, 451, 452, 582, 585, 840, 
846, 869, 870, 877, 884, 886; weight, dead, 846; 
white, 19; wild, 139-143, 151. 

Cauliflower, 25, 68. 

Celery, 68. 

Charles Town (Cape Fear River), 49-50. 

Charleston (S. C.), 94, 96, 101, 119, 122, 134, 166, 
194, 277, 288, 292, 423, 498; butter, 205; com- 
plaints of drovers, 841; conventions, 928; corn, 
172, 176; cotton, grades, 719; id., prices, 738, 
1031; id., trade, 675, 679, 696, 711; early 
development, 328; description, Lawson’s, 329; 
freight rates, 716; fruit market, 190; gardens, 
826, 827; hay, 178; indigo, prices, 120, 611; id., 
trade, 291, 295, 1024; machinery, steam, 933; 
as a market center, 43, 90, 137-138, 210, 295, 
429, 430, 457, 574, 580, 841-842; milk market, 
205; naval stores, 156-157; olive trees, 192; 
railways, 903, 904; revolutionary spirit, 574, 
596; rice, 280; id., mills, 730; td., prices, 289- 
290; id., trade, 576, 593, 724, 1021; silk factory, 
186; slave trade, 356, 358, 649; social life, 495; 
societies, to abolish servitude, 350; id., agri- 
cultural, 783; tobacco, 606; town economy, 443; 
trade, 413, 428, 457, 580, 581, 593, 606, 904, 
905, 931; vegetables, 193, 826, 827; vineyard 
near, 189; wheat trade, 168, 816. 

Cheat, 170. 

Cheese, 441, 456, 457, 887; for domestic use, 30, 
47, 58, 123, 205-206, 328, 340, 885, 887; pro- 
duction, per capita, 839, 876, 918, 919, 920, 
922, 923; id., per cent, 831; purchased, 103, 
457, 839; quality, 205, 340; trade, 45, 57, 206, 
340, 457, 870, 882, 884. 

Cheraw (S. C.), 120, 782. 

Cherokee Indians, enslavement urged, 361; ex- 
pansion checked by, 121, 125, 863-864; lands of, 
623, 625, 626, 627, 863, 893, 895; international 
trade rivalries and, 133, 134, 135; power im- 
paired, 122, 124, 595-596; trade, 131, 132; 
treaties, 125, 132. 

Cherries, 5, 7, 36, 46, 58, 69, 191. 
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“Chervil de L’ Appétit,” 68. 

Chesapeake Bay, 9, 15, 20, 30, 32, 115, 233, 579, 
595, 613, 758, 909. 

Chestnuts, 5,7, 36, 46, 58, 884. 

Chickasaw Indians, horses, 7; Indian slaves sold, 
361; lands, 625, 626, 636, 864, 893, 895, 898, 
899; relation to international trade rivalries, 
133-134, 135; trade, 62, 131; treaties, 864. 

Chickens (see also Poultry), 7-8, 19, 30, 78, 208. 

Chick-Peas, 11. 

Chicory, 25, 68, 823. 

China, corn from, 173; cotton from, 673; grass 
from, 178. 

Chinaroot, 9, 59. 

Chinkapins, 5, 46, 58, 884. 

Chives, 46. 

Chocolate, 58. 

Choctaw Indians, horses, 7; international trade 
rivalries and, 133-134, 135; land cessions, 688, 
893, 899. 

Cider, 58, 190, 194, 439, 882. 

Cigars, 73; cigar leaf, 770. 

Citrons, 105, 901. 

Citrus Fruits, 69, 114, 191. 

Claiborne, William, cattle seized, 38; conflicts over, 
Maryland trade, 33, 39, 130; industrial cycle, 
example, 438; pay, 260; trading activities, 
33-34, 130. 

Claiborne, William C. C., 633, 688. 

Clary, 46. 

Clay, Colonel Cassius, 877. 

Clay, Henry, 495, 850, 852, 854. 

Clergy, interest in, 318; maintenance, 88; slavery, 
attitude toward, 358; tobacco, rate of payments, 
267, 273. 

Cloth (Clothing), baling, 869; from buffalo wool, 
339, 441, 867; cotton, wider utilization urged, 
699; expense, servants vs. slaves, 99; factories 
encouraged, 578; from flax and hemp, wild, 5, 
6; freedom, dues, 365-366; hand-woven, as 
currency, 868; hats, 443, 454; for hired laborers, 
469; manufacture, domestic, 45, 46, 59, 181, 
182, 231, 232, 233, 334, 340, 439, 453, 454-455, 
483, 880, 917; id., expansion, 443, 697, 871; id., 
Indian, 5, 6, 339; from nettles, 441; of newly- 
rich cotton planters, 497; Osnaburgs, 454; of 
pioneers, materials, 441, 867; scarcity, 52, 105; 
for slaves, 99, 181, 288, 454, 518, 544, 565, 699; 
task system, 552; value of home production, 
455; “Virginias,” 453; Welsh plains, 454. 

Cloud, Noah B., 706-707, 782. 

Clover, 36, 177-178, 201, 823, 861, 886; experi- 
ments, 612; fallow crop, 823; land values, 405, 
804; livestock fattened on, 837, 840, 845; as 
manure, 802, 804, 819, 835, 915; marl and, 
915, 918, 921; plaster and clover husbandry, 
779, 802, 803, 816, 881, 908, 918, 919, 921; 
plowed under, $35; red, 822, 823, 837; on ridges, 
885; in rotation systems, 808-810, 877, 878, 
eae 885; superseding tobacco, 881; white, 822, 

Clover Seed, harvesting, 800; machinery, 793, 800. 

Coal, 747, 884, 885. 

Coartacién, 525. 

Cochineal, 42, 112, 114, 115, 194, 901. 

Cocke, Philip St. George, 792. 
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Cockrill, Mark, 854, 878. 

Coco Palms, 101. 

“Coco-Plumbs,” 108. 

Cocoa, 81, 114, 901. 

Coconuts, 58. 

Coffee, experiments, 101, 114, 194, 901; use, 483, 
492, 499, 564. 

Coiron, Jean Jacques, 740. 

Coleworis, 25, 46, 58, 193. 

Colman, Norman J., 782. 

Colonization, ambassadors sent by companies, 
310; capital, problem of providing, 309; classes 
of colonies, 301-303; Dales’ conditions, 314; 
group settlement, 378, 391, 392; labor, problem 
of providing, 308-309; McCulloh’s plans, 391; 
magnitude of task, 310; phases in South Caro- 
lina, 322; plantation system and, 322, 409, 444; 
policies conform to conditions, 303; by privi- 
leged companies, 63, 309-311, 317; Spanish 
terms, in Louisiana, 338-339. 

Columbia (S. C.), cotton, 685, 714; food im- 
ported, 457; goats, 853; industrial center, 443; 
planters’ association, 926; id., life, 496; rail- 
ways, 904; sheep, 856; viniculture, 824. 

Columbines, 46. 

Columbus, Christopher, Caribs enslaved, 306; 
cattle left by, 139; land grants to Spaniards, 
304; tobacco discovered, 21, 

Columbus (Ga.), 714, 904, 935. 

Commerce, see Trade. 

Commercial System (Commercialism), British, 
conflict not serious, 572; concentration upon 
one staple, 458; diversity of production, 57-58; 
immigration facilitated, 921; in land policy, 
372; plantation system a medium of, 302; and 
price, variation, 458; railways increased, 916, 
921; self-sufficiency and, 451-458. 

Commission System, abuses, 608; cost, 716, 717. 

Compagnie des Iles de Vv Amérique, 309. 

Compagnie des Indes, colonizing activity, 63; for- 
mation, 64; miners sent, 330; mismanagement, 
331-332; servants, 331; silk, 75; slave trade, 
331, 335-336; tobacco trade, 70-71. 

Compagnie @’ Occident, 79, 329; colonizing activity, 
63; enlargement, 64; New Orleans, settlement, 
65; resources, 64; silk sent to, 75; slave trade, 
335; tobacco promoted, 69; trade, Louisiana and 
West Indies, 82; id., policy, 81. 

Contes, 28. 

Consignment System, 711; in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, 428-429; disadvantages, 423-425; dis- 
placed by outright purchase, 262, 425-428; dis- 
gust with, 606; use continued, 426, 869. 

Continental Congress, agricultural societies urged, 
783; boycott against Georgia, 576; commercial 
agreements, 575; credit, 590; currency issued, 
586; embargoes, 582; food problem for army, 
585, 588; horse-racing restricted, 585; price- 
fixing, 588; rice tade, 593; slave trade, external, 
648; tobacco contract with the Farmers Gen- 
eral, 579, 591; trade, illicit, 576, 577, 578. 

Conventions, Commercial, agricultural problems, 
928; cotton monopoly, attempt to break, 925; 
economic interests differentiated, 928; economic 
reorganization, 927-933; economic wrongs, 
Southern, 929; fundamental motive, 929; in- 
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dustrial diversification espoused, 932, 937; 
power, lack of, 928; railways advocated, -928; 
river improvement advocated, 928; slaves, 
debt exemption proposed, 933; slave-trade 
agitation, 668-669; trade, promotion, 928. 

Conventions, Planters’, for agricultural readjust- 
ment, 925-928; costs of cotton production, 709; 
oh eeobacee growers, 763, 764; tobacco prices, 

Coopers, 443, 456; regulations regarding, 222, 223; 
slaves as, 548. 

Copper, 16, 263, 443. 

Corn, acreage per hand, 27, 450, 708; advantages 
for pioneers, 27, 68, 161, 168; ‘‘barring off,” 702; 
blades as feed, 554, 824, 836, 844; competition, 
149, 168, 607, 726, 809, 816, 886, 889, 908; 
crops per season, 6, 36, 49, 67; distilling, 871; 
fencing, 327; fertilization, 198, 700, 802, 3803, 
814, 908; field systems, 179, 197-198, 555, 607, 
612, 807-810, 877; fodder, chopping, 844; id., 
pulling, 174, 177, 198, 554, 707, 814-815, 835; 
in freedom dues, 365, 366; grinding, 11, 335, 
563, 794, 800; husking, 442, 490, 557; husking- 
bee, 490; implements and machinery, 173, 194, 
196, 470, 793, 794, 796, 798, 800, 813-814, 815; 
importance, 40, 171-172, 809, 886, 908; im- 
pressment authorized, 583; Indians, contrib- 
uted to civilization, 3, 6, 11, 17, 62; id., pur- 
chased by, 21; id., storage by, 108; id., ways of 
using, 27; labor, 731; zd., competitive in re- 
quirements, 707; zd., ratio to land, 450; live- 
stock, damage by, 138, 146; id., feed for, 150, 
200-201, 836, 837, 840; marketing, 172, 812, 
840; zd., cost of Western, 812; Northern, ex- 
clusion, 576; preparation for use, 27, 161, 327; 
prices, 103, 161, 165, 175-176, 326, 588, 312- 
813, 870, 871, 914-915, 1039; production, 
colonial, 11, 12, 18, 20, 26-28, 51, 52, 55, 66-67, 
106, 112, 114, 115, 126, 171, 314, 328, 334, 339, 
340, 380, 441, 452, 483, 491, 581; id., com- 
pulsory, 22, 37, 62, 166, 171-172; id., on large 
estates, 539, 921; zd., methods, 173-174, 179, 
196, 446, 469, 470, 489, 554, 555, 702, 789, 796, 
798, 813-814, 815, 837; id., per capita, 812, 876, 
878, 883, 918; id., per cent of Southern, 811; 
id., post colonial, 609, 726, 731, 811-813, 867, 
878, 881, 885, 887, 894, 902, 918-923, 1040; 
purchasing, 457, 458, 747; as quitrent, nominal, 
383; regions, prairies, 813; d., producing States, 
811; zd., shipping, 812; as rent, 314, 373, 646; 
restrictions on Negro traffic, 528; rice prices 
and, 725; seed, Barbadian, 36; id., hoarded, 
867; id., testing and treatment for pests, 814; 
shelling, 800, 815; shortages, 12, 17, 30, 32, 37, 
62, 103, 106, 176, 274, 765; slaves, grinding for, 
563; id., preference for, 67, 171; soil exhauster, 
775, 908; stalks as fertilizer, 700, 802, 803; 
task system, 551, 554, 555, 557; trade, 33, 36, 
38, 47, 57, 58, 66, 81, 102, 109, 114, 120, 164, 
172, 430, 439, 457, 608, 609, 812, 870, 878, 882, 
886; id., restriction, 37, 67, 82, 103, 163, 165, 
172, 583; varieties, 67, 172-173, 491, 815; 
yields, 27, 36, 608, 808, 815-816, 861, 878, 908- 
909, 922. 

Cornmeal, 163, 441, 483, 499, 870, 882, 936; 
rations to slaves, 563. 

Cotting, John R., 790. 
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Cotton (see also Cotton, Sea Island; Cotton, Short- 


Staple and Upland; Cotton Belt; Cotton Gins), 
abandonment, 452, 688, 838, 856, 878, 889, 
892, 917; accounts, 547; acreage per hand, 912; 
bales, 683, 687, 705, 706, 708, 736, 889, 905; be- 
ginnings of industry, CH. Xxrx; black-seed, 183, 
673, 677-678, 679, 689; bounties, 114, 183, 611, 
679; Bourbon, 674; brokers displacing merchants, 
718; characteristics of species, 673, 693; classi- 
fication, 718, 719; competition, corn, 889; zd., 
indigo, 74, 77, 611, 678; id., in labor require- 
ments, 707; zd., livestock, 832, 838, 856, 878, 
892; id., rice, 723, 725; id., sugar, 745, 748, 
917; zd., tobacco, 72-73, 231, 267, 606, 755, 
756, 767, 897, 917; id., Western, effect, 913; 
id., wheat, 917; consignment, direct, 711; crop 
reports advocated, 720, 925, 927; demand, 
relative, 477, 678, 927; diseases and pests, 
184, 894; diversification, relation to, 333, 442— 
443; duties, 678, 695; Egyptian, 677, 703; 
exchange, medium of, 451-452; experiments, 
early, 15, 25, 26, 42, 49, 54, 101, 112, 278, 290, 
673, 868; zd., unsuccessful in early South Caro- 
lina, 52, 54; explorers reported, 5; factorage 
system, 711, 713-714; factories, 486, 696, 871, 
932, 934, 935; fertilization, 535, 536, 688, 700, 
701, 807; freights, 682, 698; ginning, 480, 674, 
889 and x.; green-seed, 183, 673, 675, 677, 689; 
implements and machinery, 479, 539, 542, 701- 
702, 705, 706, 708, 735, 793, 796, 797, 871, 
896, 926; importation, 58, 184, 695; Indian, as 
a competitor, 693-694; inspection, 706; labor, 
child, 471; zd., competitive, 707; zd., division, 
549-550, 551; id., expansion limited by, 936; 
land, period of utilization, 543-544; manufac- 
turing, domestic, 455, 456, 678, 696, 871, 880, 
932, 935-936; marketing, advantages of large 
planters, 479, 480; id., costs, 694, 714, 716-717; 
id., grading and, 718; id., methods, 718-720; 
id., reforms, 720, 925, 927; id., transport, 479, 
683, 694, 714, 869, 870, 886; markets, advan- 
tages of British, 694; id., control of, 720; id., 
domestic, 614, 695-696; id., glutted, 48, 900; 
Mexican, 689, 703; middlemen, opposition 
to, 717, 720; monopoly, plans for, 925; Nan- 
keen, 612, 673-674; packing, 689; Pernam- 
buco, 674, 676; picking, 552, 555, 689, 690; 
plantation system, expansion on basis of, cH. 
XXXVII; plantations, areas, 656; zd., expenses, 
543; id., number, 529; planting, 446, 549-550, 
689; ports, relative importance, 696; prices, 
678, 681, 686, 698, 699, 717, 720, 726, 745, 747, 
807, 832, 870, 875, 878, 888, 892, 893, 898, 
899, 926-927, 936-937; id., control of, 925; 
id., vs. land values, 643-644; id., vs. slave prices, 
476-477, 664, 667; production, costs, 476, 479, 
698, 912; id., for domestic use, 46, 59, 104, 
182-184, 439, 441, 539, 678, 882, 893; zd., East- 
ern, 183-184, 683, 686-687, 889, 895, 900, 902, 
905, 910, 921, 922, 923; id., expansion, 611, 
678, 681, 687-689, 699, 878, 890-891, 893, 
895, 900-901, 934, 936; id., fostered, 16, 
52, 53, 77, 101, 106, 114, 231, 232, 783; id., 
methods, 184, 446, 480, 549-551, 689-690, 
782; id., Western, 333, 687, 868, 878, 880, 886- 
887, 894-898, 902, 905, 906, 907; id., by years, 
1026; profitableness, 115, 480, 500, 681, 688, 
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698, 700, 893, 897-898, 899; for quitrents, 54; 
railways, effect, 714, 905; restriction, 917, 925; 
sale methods, 718; Santee, 677, 732; seed, uses, 
701, 710; Siam, 77, 674; slaves, effect on care, 
546-547; id., forbidden to raise for themselves, 
513; id., skill acquired, 467; societies encouraged, 
783; soil exhaustion, 452, 910, 912; sorting, 551; 
speculation, 699, 719-720, 899; spinning, 328, 
871; stalks as fertilizer, 700; suckering and 
topping, 689; task system, 552, 554, 689; trade, 

ae 77, 114, 183-184, 334, 679-680, 683, 692, 696, 
870, 878, 900; id., changes in sources of supply, 
692-693; id., free, 695; id., restrictions, 682, 
683; tree, 673, 677; tufts on, 677-678; “unlucky 
year,” 698; utilization, 699; varieties, 77, 183, 
612, 673-674, 676-678, 689; yields, 458, 674, 
689, 912. 

Cotton, Sea-Island (see also Cotton), acreage per 
hand, 450, 734, 736-737; Bahama, 675, 676, 
677; bales, 736; black-seed and, 677-678; 
characteristics, 731, 807; classification, 733; 
competition, 294, 676, 731; demand, relative, 
734; ditching, 734; drying, 550, 735; embargo, 
734; experiments, 77, 703; fertilization, 734, 
735, 807, 909; ginning, 550, 554, 736; harvesting, 
735; historian, 782; improvements, 539-540; 
inspection, 736; intensive industry, 449, 731; 
in the interior, 733; introduction, 612, 674-678; 
land values, 405; marketing, 680, 732; id., 
preparation for, 550, 554, 706, 736-737; pick- 
ings, number and average per hand, 735; plan- 
tation expenses, 543; prices, 677, 679, 681, 731, 
732, 734, 737-739, 909, 1031; zd., secret, 732; 
production, cost, 737; id., distinctive character, 
680, 731-733; id., expansion, 733-734; id., 
methods, 449, 689, 726, 734-737, 796; profits, 
680, 733, 737, 739; quality, 732; regions, 679- 
680, 731, 733, 901-902; ridge husbandry, 735; 
rotation on rice fields, 726; seed selection, 731, 
779; soil, 733, 734, 807; zd., exhaustion, 447-448, 
806-807; staple, 731, 807; sugar industry and, 
748; tariff, ills attributed to, 739; task system, 
548, 551, 552, 554, 734; trade, 679, 734, 1032; 
varieties, 673, 676-677, 733; yields per acre, 
737, 912. 

Cotton, Short-Staple and Upland (see also Cotton), 
acreage per hand, 707-708; bagging, utilization 
for, 705; bales, 705, 709; ‘‘barring off,” 702; 
capital expenditures, 541-542; classification, 
718, 719; commercialism and, 457, 685; compe- 
tition, 294, 707, 724; consignment system, 711; 
demand, 678, 691; diseases and pests, 703-704; 
domestic use, 612, 705; factors, 711; fertilization, 
700, 707, 807; field systems, 700, 810; ginning, 
674, 677, 704-705; implements and machinery, 
479, 701, 702, 705, 706, 707, 708, 896; improve- 
ment, 703; inelasticity of supply, 459; labor, 
ratio to land, 450; id., white servants, 362; 
marketing, cost, 715-717; id., disadvantages, 
685; id., distribution monthly, 715; zd., organi- 
zation and methods, 711-715, 720; id., prep- 
aration for, 704-706, 736-737; markets, as- 
sured, 732; id., foreign, expansion, 691-695; 
Mexican, 689, 703; overseers, salaries, 545; 
Petit Gulf, 703; plantation economy based on, 
532; presses, 479, 705, 706, 896; prices, 677, 
681-683, 696-700, 706, 709, 715, 1027; id., 
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differentials, 716-717; production, costs, 697, 
709; id., expansion, 440, 571, 683-689, 691, 
709; id., methods, 689, 700-704, 706-708, 
731, 735, 796; id., volume, 680, 683, 1026; 
profits, 709; receipts at New Orleans, 715; 
retardation and Civil War, 691; staple, 731; 
task system, 551-552, 554; varieties, 689, 703; 
yields, per acre and per hand, 708-709; id., 
maximum per hand, 450-451, 706-707. 

Cotton Belt, areas handicapped, 887, 912; cereals 
and grasses, 836; conditions, diverse, 533; id., 
favorable to cotton, 457, 459; expansion, 495— 
496, 641, 873, 890-891, 902-905; fertilization 
needed, 807; geographic limits, 687, 888; homes 
of planters, 540, 882; land values, 642-643, 
livestock husbandry, 836-837; maps, 890-891; 
railways, 903-905; rainfall, 888; readjustment 
attempted, 917; slaves, competition for, 665, 
667; id., per overseer, 546; id., rate of increase, 
472, 873; id., size of holdings, 531-532, 535; 
soil, 701, 888; task unit, 553; temperature, 888. 

Cotton Gins, 451; acreage increased, 737; capacity, 
680, 704, 736; churka, 674, 735; cost, 542, 704; 
development, early attempts, 77; horsepower, 
736; improvement, 704-705, 793; McCarthy’s, 
736; manufacturing industry, 704; plantation 
gins, 479, 681; roller, 183, 674-675; for sea- 
island, 735-736; for short-staple, 680-681; 
slave prices increased, 665-666; steam power, 
705; toll ginning, 681; treadle, 736; Whitney’s, 
445, 674, 687. 

Cotton Presses, 479, 705, 706, 896; cost of compres- 
sion, 717. 

Cotton Seed, factories, 710; as feed, 710; as fer- 
tilizer, 701, 710, 803, 805, 807, 814; hulling 
machine, 710; for oil, 710, 783. 

Cotton Supply Association, 694. 

Couper, Thomas, 551, 561. 

Cowboys, early use of term, 147. 

Cowpeas, 6, 483, 922; in cornfields, 824; fertilizer, 
199, 805, 807, 824, 909; forage, 823, 824, 836; 
hay, 823, 824, 844; nitrogen fixation, colonial 
recognition, 199; in rotation systems, 808, 810. 

Cowpenning, see Stock-Penning. 

Cowpens, 107, 141, 144, 149, 151; types, 147-148. 

Crab Apples, 5, 25. 

“Crackers,” appellation of poor whites, 484; origin 
of term, 149, 484. 

Cranberries, 5. 

Crandall, Prudence, 527. 

Crazes, Agricultural (see also Humbugs, Manias), 
oe 828-829; sugar-cane, Chinese, 829; types, 

89. 

Credit System (Credit), bank, project for planters, 
416, 417, 927; bases, 410, 429, 638, 713; bills, 
issued, 155, 416, 586; capital, scarcity, 412; 
conditions uncertain, 335, 915; crops as security, 
412, 713; currency inflation and, 416-417; 
domestic, attempt to build up, 712-713; factors, 
dependence on, 713, 732; future-selling contract, 
426; in Georgia, 99; for immigrants, 331; im- 
provements hindered, 915; in Indian trade, 135, 
136-137; individual endorsement, 713; in- 
terest, 410, 416, 460, 543, 713; for labor, 413-415; 
for land, 626, 627, 632, 638; loan office, 417; 
long, 412, 426, 429, 601, 694, 930; manipulation, 
720; marketing and, cH. xvi1I; merchants in- 
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convenienced, 412; paralysis, 698, 926; phase 
of economic development, 301, 414-415; plant- 
ers, large, advantages, 410, 479; zd., as creditors, 
713; id., dependence on factors, 713, 732; id., 
domination by merchants, 80, 433; post-war, 
597-601; prices and, 713; Proprietors furnished, 
323; refusal an insult, 899; security, legislation 
affecting, 416; for slaves, 331, 335-336, 429; 
speculation stimulated, 633, 638-639, 899; used 
and abused, 276, 712; trade, relation to, 155, 
578, 599, 601, 694, 930. 

Creek Indians, 105, 877; Indian slaves sold by, 
361; international trade rivalries and, 96, 133- 
134, 135; lands, 122, 629, 686, 893, 895, 899; 
mission among, 108; trade, 131, 133, 134. 

Ce husbandry and social life, 334, 498, 500, 

Cress, 46, 68, 192. 

Criminals, as Louisiana colonists, 65, 308, 332; 
as servants, 342, 345-346, 503, 506; zd., duty 
on, 346-347; id., prices, 347, 370; id., relative 
undesirability, 346, 362; zd., restriction of trade, 
89, 346-347; zd., term of service, 346. 

Cromwell, indigo overseer, 290. 

Croppers, as laborers, 406; Negroes, debarred, 646. 

Crozat, Anthony, 64, 78, 80, 81, 335. 

Cuba (see also Havana, West Indies), acquisition, 
demand for, 642; British occupation, 308; the 
coartacién, 525; credit system, 415; Indians, 
freeing, 306; livestock from, 78; slave stock, 
maintaining, 471; supplies from, 11, 82; tobacco 
from, 72, 83, 756; trade, 109, 578. 

Cucumbers, 25, 36, 46, 58, 68; commercial pro- 
duction, 922; Indians raised, 4. 

Culpeper, Lord Thomas, 253, 266, 351, 353, 431. 

Cumberland Gap, 125, 126, 840, 863, 883. 

Cumberland Region, agricultural economy, 884; 
iron industries, 934, 935; land values, 884; 
military bounties, boundary, 623; naming, 126; 
production per capita, 876; transportation, 
863, 870, 895. 

Cummin, 25. 

Currants, 16, 46, 48, 53, 191, 901. 

Currency (Media of Exchange, Money, Specie, 
etc.), advertised for planters, 429; beaver as, 
130; bills of exchange, crops paid for in, 430; 
id., crops as security, 713; id., discount, 713; 
id., futility, 578; id., planters’, protested, 269; 
id., for tobacco, 269, 272; commodities as media 
of exchange, 54, 180, 205, 578, 588, 598, 867, 
868; Continental, reluctance to sell for, 579; 
cotton as, 54, 451-452; credit system and, 412, 
417; depreciation, colonial, 176; zd., influence on 
agriculture, 586-589, 638; id., rates, 587, 626; 
furs as, 867, 868; inflation, effects, 597, 615, 
644; id., struggles over, 416-417, 571; instability, 
84; issuance forbidden, 571; paper, breakdown, 
588, 589, 626; id., issues, 273, 598; zd., in land 
sales, 622; id., validity lacking, 597; quitrents 
payable in commodities, 54, 263, 266, 269, 
278, 382, 383, 384; rates of exchange, 273-274, 
290 n., 326, 416-417, 573, 716, 717; rice as, 278, 
287; roanoke as, 130; servants paid for in com- 
modities, 23; silk as, 54; specie, 105, 167, 233, 
276, 368, 383, 393, 430, 597, 613, 697; id., 
abundant in Charleston, 581; zd., from Santa 
Fe traders, 879; id., scarcity, 383, 417, 439, 
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578, 589, 597, 604, 613; id., for slaves, 368; 
stay laws passed, 598; supply drawn away, 
430, 578, 597, 613; taxes paid in commodities, 
588, 598, 603, 604-605; textiles as, 868; tobacco 
as, 31, 180, 227, 229, 230, 260, 262, 263, 265, 
266, 271, 276, 316, 365, 373, 383, 393, 426, 588, 
598, 603, 604, 771, 868; tobacco debts, payment 
in money, 264; trade, internal promoted, 613; 
wheat as, 174; whisky as, 868. 

Cushaws, 192. 

Custis, George Washington Parke, 848. 

Customs, see Duties. 

Cuthbert, John, 281. 

Cymlings, 192. 

Cypress, cotton seed from, 673. 


Daingerfield, William, 171, 274. 

Dairying (see also Butter, Cheese, Milk) com- 
mercial, 831, 838; dairies, 38, 377, 453, 499, 
540; id., care, 548; methods, 196, 205-206, 838; 
production, 838-839, 918, 919, 920. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 18, 19, 20, 25, 29, 313-314, 315. 

Damsons, 46, 191. 

Darnel, 170. 

Davis, J. B., 853. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 780. 

De Bow, James D. B., 669, 709, 730, 790. 

Debts, see Indebtedness. 

Deer, 107, 867; of Indians, not marked, 138. 

Deerskins (see also Peltry), for clothing, 867; 
trade, 45, 57, 102, 104, 109, 120, 137-138, 
430, 870. 

Delagall, Colonel, 183. 

Delaware, Lord, 17, 18, 19, 23, 313, 317. 

Delaware, cotton, 687; emancipation, 651; grain, 
1040; labor, white, 468; land values, 643; live- 
stock, 1042; manufacturing, capital for, 614, 
1043; slaves, maintenance, cost, 364; zd., number 
or per cent, 482, 652-655, 656; id., size of 
holdings, 530, 532; zd., trade, 651, 658; tobacco, 
product per hand, 468. 

Denmark (Danes), 695, 762; rice trade, 286, 724; 
slave trade, 354. 

De Soto, Hernando, see Soto, Hernando de. 

Deuzans, 36. 

Deveaux, 291. 

Deveaux, Major, 674. 

Dewberries, 46, 191. 

Digges, Edward, 184. 

Diminishing Returns, law applied to slavery, 475. 
Dinwiddie, Robert, land policy, 401; population, 
estimate, 355 and un.; wheat, embargo, 165. 
Diseases (see also Pests, Rust, Smut, etc.), of 
cotton, 703-704; of livestock, 79, 146-147; 
sugar-cane injured, 751; of wheat, 67, 169, 170, 

818-819. 

Distribution Act, 635. 

District of Columbia (see also Washington, D. C.), 
agricultural society, 784, 788; slave trade, 651. 

Ditchfield, Edward, 239-240. 

Ditching, division of labor, 551; expensive, 541; 
hillside, purpose, 800, 801; task system, 554. 

Diversification, Agricultural, agitation for, 77, 
699, 917, 932; in agricultural colonies, 302; 
apprehension regarding, 264; commercialism 
replacing, 909; depressions as causes, 231, 232— 
-233, 274, 458; encouragement, official, 231-232; 
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of German farmers, 122-123; labor supply and, 
913, 925; Philips’ main thesis, 781-782; in old 
planting districts, 445, 917; pioneer, develop- 
ment, 442-443; silk promotion and, 184; special- 
ization and, 458-461; temporary, 167, 443; 
Western, 447, 868, 871, 897. 

Diversification, Industrial, agriculture as a com- 
petitor, 933; development, 97, 443, 868, 871, 
931-933, 935; labor limitations, 933-938; manu- 
facturing, prejudice against, 933; Northern 
superiority, 936; poor whites and, 933; slavery 
retarded, 942; slaves, ability, 934, zd., prices, 
relation to, 936, 937. 

Diversions, 202, 208, 442, 490, 558. 

Dobbs, Arthur, 43; cattle distemper, 147; land 
policy, 402; naval stores exported, 157; range, 
burning, 139; wheat production, 168. 

Dogs, 28, 483, 492, 835; eaten, 105; menace to 
sheep, 207, 832. 

Dominica, slavery in relation to population, 449. 

Donald, Captain, 796. 

Donelson, Colonel John, 687... 

“Drage,” 46. i 

Drainage (see also Levees), compulsory, 338, 398; 
of cotton lands, 734; condemned for tobacco 
217; encouragement, 636, 927; in Florida, 112; 
lands improved, 916; lectures on, 791; in 
Louisiana, 65, 66, 333, 338, 641; methods 
used, 65, 641, 801; in Tennessee, 886. 

Drawbacks, 82, 245, 256, 357, 424, 572, 602, 610. 

Drouths, in 1618, 29; in 1671, 52; in 1672, 323; 
about 1720, 176, 269; in 1737, 163; in 1781, 
115; in 1787, 605; in 1827, 698; in 1837, 842; 
Se and 1846, 699; grass culture discouraged, 

Du Bois, 277 and n. 

Dubose, Samuel, 294, 429, 721. 

Dubreuil, M., 76, 77. : 

Dubuisson, M., 75, 329, 331. 

Ducks, 104, 

Dulany, Daniel, 229, 397. 

Dunbar, William, 705, 710. 

Du Pont, Gideon, 281. 

Du Pre, Lewis, 730. 

Dutch (see also Holland), immigration encouraged, 
87; Indian trade, diversion, 34, 40, 130; popula- 
tion, 122; id., per cent, 93; servant trade, 347— 
348; slave trade, 306, 351, 353, 354, 367; 
trade, general, 31, 38, 39, 246, 254, 264, 600. 

Duties (Customs, Excises, Imposts, etc. See also 
Drawbacks, Tariffs, Taxation), American vs. 
European, 764; cotton, 678, 695; countervailing 
proposed, 764; customs, farming, 237, 239, 242, 
251; discriminatory, 237, 600, 602, 604, 930; 
Dutch, 246-247; evasion, 43, 45, 230, 251, 254, 
255; exemption, 48, 81, 179, 336, 338, 353, 740, 
932; expedition financed, 416; export, vs. 
English import, 251; on exports, 82, 165, 230, 
250, 291, 366, 383, 385; on French trade, 81, 604, 
763; on immigrants, 88; increase, 257, 274, 571; 
on indigo, Jamaica, 291; Old Subsidy act, 245, 
246, 600; on peltry, 134; policy, change in, 165; 
on provisions, 103; quitrents replaced by, 383, 
385; receipts reduced, 219, 224, 225; on rice, 278, 
284-285, 286, 725; on servants, 346-347; on 
slaves, 100, 336, 353, 356-358, 366; Spanish, 
82; on sugar, 740, 746; on tobacco, 43, 219, 224, 


225, 230, 235, 236, 237, 239, 241-252, 256, 286, 
353, 383, 602, 604, 762, 763. 
Dyestuffs, 16, 42, 68, 101, 334. 


Earle, John, 674, 677. 

East Indies, 208, 232, 252, 611, 693. 

Ebenezer (Ga.), 148, 149, 186, 187, 188, 379. 

Edenton (N. C.), 426, 428, 443, 580. 

Edisto Island, 131, 195, 737. 

Education and Research (see also Fairs, Journals, 
Societies), 789-792; books, 791, 932; botanist 
employed, 101; chemistry, 790, 792; colleges, 
seminaries, etc., 783, 791, 932; crazes and hum- 
bugs, effect, 789; experimentation mainly un- 
scientific, 789; farm, model, 791, 792; gardens, 
experimental, 101, 791; grants for, 635, 638; 
industrial, 932; interest in, 789, 792; lectures, 
791; manuals, 791; prejudice against scientific 
farming, 789; professorships, 791-792; Revolu- 
tion effected changes, 613; sheep donated to 
college, 853; soil analysis, 790; subsidies, 791; 
surveys, agricultural and geological, 789, 790. 

Eggs, for domestic use, 439, 441, 492; prices, 870; 
trade, 340, 451, 887. 

Elliott, William, 732, 779. 

Emancipation, 478, 508, 521, 616, 651, 906; South- 
ern sentiment, 617, 938. 

Embargoes, evasion, 582; exemption in favor of 
French, 582-583; on exports, 575, 577, 580, 
582, 734; tobacco, effect, 762, 766; wheat and, 
165. 

Emigration (see also Colonization, Expansion, 
Geographic), crime relieved, 344; from England, 
discouraged, 350; methods of agents, 347; 
motives, 344, 449, 919; from older regions, 92, 
122, 125, 574; id., effect on, 639, 914; prosperity 
without, 915; slackened, 916; from the West 
Indies, 308. 

Emmons, Calvin, 729-730. 

Emmons, Ebenezer, 790. 

Encomienda System, 304-306. 

Endive, 25. 

England (English), see Great Britain. 

Entails, abolishment, 381, 399-400, 494, 615, 
619-621, 631, 638. 

Enumerated Commodities, 43, 251 and n., 285, 
571-572. 

Estates, ancestral, magnificence, 448; baronies, 
377; breakdown, 615, 620-621, 919; id., de- 
pression due to, 914; zd., efficiency and, 620, 
916; id., tenancy and, 646; establishment, 322, 
372, 375, 403; manors, 324, 373, 375, 388, 392; 
prolonging, 446; value, 325, 404. 

Europe (see also France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, etc.), immigrants from, 574; laboring 
classes, condition, 939; livestock market un- 
profitable, 209; slaves debarred, 659; south- 
ern, trade to, 166, 172, 178, 430, 1019; tobacco 
production, 762; trade, early, 95, 183. 

Eve, Joseph, 736. 

Exchange, Medium of, see Currency. 

Expansion, Geographic (see also Emigration, 
Immigration), characteristic, 196, 794, 911; 
colonial, characteristics of, 85-87; encourage- 
ment, 88, 388, 389, 392, 628, 641; Indian trade 
and, 129-133; laborers, white, absorbed by, 
500-501; land titles, uncertainty, 397, 623-624; 
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land values, effect on, 405, 883-884, 912; migra- 
tion, devastating scourge, 198, 446; id., ex- 
ceptions to rule, 447; Missouri, frontiers, 880; 
into piedmont areas, 115-124; pioneer condi- 
tions, 121-124, 438-444, 686, 866-868; reaction 
on older regions, 445, 908-910, 912-915, 942; 
restriction, 91-92, 118, 121, 122, 124, 403-404, 
572, 862; routes, 125-126, 862-863; slave 
profits, relation to, 478; southward, 48-50, 883; 
transmontane, 861-887; id., beginnings, 87, 
124-126; id., colonization, 392, 862; id., market- 
ing, 868-871, 912; into the Valley of Virginia, 
120-121. 

Exports, see Trade, and ‘trade’ under Corn, 
Cotton, Tobacco, etc., Maryland, South Carolina, 
Virginia, etc. 


Factorage System (Factors), advantages, 422; 
agents for planters, 714, 926; antagonism to, 
924; banks favored factors, 732; commission 
and interest, 422, 423, 711, 713, 751, 926; 

- credit, source, 711, 713, 732; debt collection, 
411, 422, 429; merchants as factors, 422, 429; 
operators for absentee owners, 322; penalty 
clause, 713; planters bound to, 415, 713; profits 
on incidental charges, 714; in slave trade, 413, 
429, 711, 713; specialists and speculators, 711. 

Factories, cotton, 696, 871, 883, 932, 934, 935; 
for cotton gins, 704; domestic manufactures 
and, 456; establishment encouraged, 578; hands 
vs. slaves, 522; for hemp, 554, 871; for imple- 
ments and machinery, 574, 793, 883; labor 
released by, 911, 916; poor whites in, 486; 
slaves in, 470, 566, 567, 667, 913, 934; nail, 
871; tobacco, 667, 754, 773, 871. 

Fagioli, 4. 

Fairs, Agricultural, 781, 784, 785-787, 853, 855, 
856-857. 

Farmers (Farming), arable, 165; backwoods, 
economy, 276, 440-442, 452; id., régime dis- 
placed, 444-445; commercial, characteristics 
and manner of life, 488-492; id., development, 
442-444, 456; id., vs. self-sufficing, 451-453; 

- crop reports, 720, 927; freeholders and freeholds, 
98, 314-315, 322, 325, 348, 444; general, 57, 
456, 540, 613, 614, 916; id., displacement, 903; 
id., land values, 529, 644-645; id., large-scale, 
example, 539; id., production per capita, 876, 
918; id., regions, 686, 875-887, 917-923; id., 
size of slaveholdings, 533, 534-535, 537; id., 
slavery and, 463, 469-470, 477, 478, 534-535, 
616, 873; id., tobacco fitted into system, 909; 
labor, white, hired, 500; id., working with slaves, 
486, 489-490; middle-class, family life, 490— 
492; nomadic, 441; number, relative, 10, 11, 16, 
332; id., in 1850, 501; pioneer, advancement, 
492-493, 927; id., characteristics, 438, 483, 500; 
id., domination resisted, 376; 7zd., economy, 
124, 126, 438, 440-442, 443, 865, 867-868, 874, 
884; id., herding stage, 833; id., influence in- 
creased, 615; plantation system supplanted, 445; 
planters and, distinguished, 375, 450, 481-482, 
489, 490-491; id., regional interdependence, 456; 
production, unprofitable, 459, 579, 588; self- 
sufficing, 451-453, 894, 907; slaves, organiza- 
tion of labor, 554-555; id., per cent, 873; id., 
profitableness, 463, 469, 477, 478, 616; id., 


relations toward, 444, 486, 489-490, 518; id., 
size of holdings, 481-482, 533, 534-535, 537; 
small, advancement, 492, 495, 496; zd., com- 
parison with planters, 480; id., competition, 
plantation, 403, 444; id., economy, 47, 157, 193, 
339, 340, 418, 437-438, 445, 502-503, 919, 923, 
941; id., labor, unable to hypothecate, 410; 
id., land titles uncertain, 397, 623; id., monopo- 
lies opposed, 135; id., regions, 47, 111, 119, 322, 
339, 340, 354, 377, 895, 907, 919, 923; id., serv- 
ant owners, 320; d., as servants, 503; id., to- 
bacco regulations resented, 228; types, 122— 
oe 314, 315, 440-442, 451, 456, 488, 490-491, 
i 

Farmers General (French), tobacco trade, 70, 254, 
274, 579, 590-591, 603-604. 

Farms, consolidation, 877; efficiency increased, 
916; experimental, 783, 792; freeholds, 314-315, 
322, 325; model, 787; a ‘“‘pen”, 151; permits 
requested, 12; plantations and, not distin- 
guished, 375, 529; population dispersed, 93; 
size, average, 529; slaves, treatment, 518; small, 
404, 518, 529, 877, 879, 916; values, 404, 529. 

Fauquier, Francis, 125, 147, 168. 

Fayetteville (N. C.), 123, 168, 606, 714, 915. 

Fees, adjustment to prices, 271; for colonizing 
expenses, 310; friction, 573; higher, agitation for, 
271; payment, in grain, 166; zd., in money, 
167, 233; id., in tobacco, 262, 263, 265, 271; 
ratio changed, 263. 

Fences, 612, 882; burning, 146; for commons, 380; 
for crops, 145-146, 200, 327; legislation, 145— 
146, 151; id., campaign against old laws, 843; 
local option, 843; movable, for stock-penning, 
197, 198; pales, 18-19, 148; pastures, artificial, 
effect on, 843; task system, 551, 553; timber 
scarce, 843; types used, 441, 540. 

Fertilizers (see also Clover, Gypsum, Lime, 
Manure, Marl, Plaster, Soil Conservation, Stock- 
Penning), beans, 612, 802, 919; blood, flesh, 
etc., 802; buckwheat, 802; burning, 775; cal- 
careous, 809, 916; commercial, 805-806, 916; 
composts, for cotton, 701, 807; id., materials, 
198, 199, 803; id., emphasis on, 780, 802, 916; 
corn stalks, 700, 802; cotton seed, 701, 710, 
805, 807; cotton stalks, 700, 701; cowpeas, 199, 
805, 807, 824, 909; green, 199, 612, 802, 805; 
by irrigation, 198; marsh mud, 199, 217, 612, 
701, 735, 802-803, 806, 909; id., task system, 
554; nitrogen fixation recognized, 199, 808; 
oyster shells, 607, 804; peanut vines, $28; 
poudrette, 805; railways and, 916; rain as, 802; 
requirements, report on, 790; “rest,” 809, 810, 
908; rice straw, 198, 807; salt as, 735, 802, 803; 
stubble, 798; tobacco, 225, 772, 774, 802; value 
recognized, 199, 555, 612, 802; weeds, 802; 
Western competition and, 913. 


Field Systems (see also Rotation Systems) bedding 


popularized, 780; character, 446; clover and 
plaster husbandry, 779, 802, 803, 816, 881, 908, 
918, 919, 921; colonial, 196-198; corn, 807; 
for cotton, 810; determining factors, 808; 
English system, 807; fallowing, 607, 612, 807, 
809; grazing system, so-called, 810; inclosure 
system, 780, 802, 809, 835; in Maryland, 919; 
one-crop, continuance, 915; id., commercialism 
and, 458; id., slavery and, 458-460, 463, 470; 
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id., soils depleted by, 446, 448, 912; post colonial, 
807-810; “resting,” 808, 810, 908; subsoiling, 
801; for sugar, 750; tillage crops, 27, 807; for 
tobacco, 774, 808, 908-909; toxins, develop- 
ment recognized, 808; in Virginia, middle, 921. 

Figs, dried, 114, 783; encouraged, 101, 114, 783; 
experiments, 12, 25, 36, 46, 52, 783; Indian use, 
5; origin, probable, 5; production, 58, 69, 105, 
190, 826, 896; treatise on, 23; varieties in North 
Carolina, 191. 

Findley, John (Findlay), 126, 861. 

Fish, fisheries, 20, 911; id., slaves hired, 567; 
fishing, 30, 310, 339; id., agriculture and, 909, 
922; id., slaves employed, 548; id., subsidies, 
discriminatory, 930; food supplemented, 11, 
30, 49, 59, 94, 103, 108, 209, 439, 441, 911; 
purchased, 36, 58; in slave rations, 564, 836. 

Fitzhugh, William, 218, 402, 404, 420-421, 422— 
423. 

Flax, bounties, 89, 180, 181, 182, 183, 611; breaker 
invented, 793; competition, 25, 120, 231, 274; 
compulsory, 25, 180; as currency, 180; for 
domestic use, 46, 58, 181, 328, 339, 441, 453, 
880, 882, 885; encouragement, 16, 76, 101, 180, 
574, 783; experiments, 24-25, 36, 52; Indian use, 
5, 6; inspection, 180, 181; New Zealand, 901; 
obstacles to culture, 181, 821; planting, time 
required, 169; price in England, 25; production, 
early, 94, 104, 120, 123, 185, 232, 868; zd., per 
capita, 876, 918; id., per cent, 811; prohibited, 
75; seed distributed, 181, 232; societies en- 
couraged, 783; trade, 182, 456, 611, 614, 820- 
821; treatise on, 181, 574; wild, 5, 6. 

Flax Seed, 182, 611, 811, 820, 821. 

Fleet, Captain Henry, 33, 34, 35, 130. 

Floods, crops injured, 62, 289, 290, 700, 725. 

Florida (see also New Smyrna, St. Augustine, 
etc.), 583, 596; Anglo-Saxon occupation, 87, 111, 
280, 308; id., agricultural development, 110- 
115, 901-902; zd., settlement abandoned, 61; 
banking, 712, 899; beans, 11, 12, 109, 178; beef, 
12; canal proposed, 932; cattle, 11, 12, 113, 114, 
115, 149, 902; id., number, 831, 839, 1042; 
id., Spanish origin, 204; id., trade, 79, 210; 
corn, 11, 12, 13, 106, 108, 109, 114, 115, 902, 
1040; cotton, production, 106, 112, 114, 115, 183, 
675, 737, 902, 905; id., trade, 183, 902; id., 
varieties, 183, 675; cotton, sea-island, 733-734, 
737, 901; cotton gins, 183, 674, 675; dairying, 
205; fertilization unnecessary, 737; food, 
scarcity, 11, 12, 13, 105, 114, 115; fruits, 12, 
105, 106, 108, 112, 114, 190, 192, 826, 901; 
Georgia, struggle for region, 95-96; grains, 
11, 12, 106, 112, 114, 1040; grasses, varieties, 
178; herding, 107, 113, 149, 833-834, 902; 
hogs, 11, 107, 108, 114, 139, 206, 832, 902, 1042; 
horses, 11, 12, 105, 107, 113, 114, 139, 202, 
1042; husbandry, urban and suburban, 105; In- 
dian trade, 109, 114, 133, 136; indigo, 106, 112, 
113, 114, 280, 293, 294-295, 594; land policy, 
391, 394, 395, 401, 403, 630, 631, 633, 634, 
635, 636, 901; land values, 643; lands, plantable, 
unavailable, 403; livestock, 11, 12, 107, 114, 
115, 139, 902, 1042; Loyalist refugees, 110, 115, 
597; lumbering, 108, 114, 936; lynch law main- 
tained, 901; manufacturing, 1043; naval stores, 
111, 114, 115, 158, 280, 902, 10:9; Negroes, 
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free, legal status, 523-524, 526, 528; orange 
juice, 114, 190; oranges, 12, 105, 106, 114, 190, 
192, 826, 901; peas, 11, 106, 108, 115, 178; 
pioneer life, 440; population, 108, 110, 901; rail- 
ways, 635; rice, 106, 112, 114, 280, 285, 286, 
289, 723; roads, early, 110, 111, 112; servitude, 
identured, 10, 111, 112, 113; silk, 12, 106, 112, 
114, 901; sheep, 832, 1042; slaves, 10, 112, 336; 
id., legal status, 509, 517; izd., number or per 
cent, 109, 110, 113, 482, 652-655, 656, 657; 
id., refuge for escaped, 96, 109, 362, 901; zd., 
size of holdings, 530; societies, agricultural, 787; 
Spanish occupation, agriculture retarded, 9-13, 
107-110, 115, 901; id., development under, 95, 
104-107; id., dominion destroyed, 96; id., 
immigration prohibited, 901; sugar, 10, 12, 112, 
114, 115, 193, 740, 748, 749, 901; timber prod- 
ucts, 1019; tobacco, 756, 770, 901, 902; trade, 
79, 105, 109, 114, 178, 183, 210, 285, 286, 577, 
902; tropical products, possible, 901; vegetables, 
11, 12, 106, 108, 114; wheat, 11, 12, 106, 1040; 
wine industry, 12, 112, 114. 

Flour, barter, 588; bounty, 166; Indians used, 8; 
inspection, 166, 608; manufacture, 335, 936; 
prices, 66, 103, 459, 583, 588, 609, 870, 1039; 
id., differential, 608; quality, 168, 608; scarcity, 
1779 and 1782, 583; slave rations, 563; trade, 
578, 602, 686, 869, 879, 880; id., exported, 103, 
114, 164, 165-166, 168, 582, 590, 604, 608, 609, 
816, 817, 869, 870, 876, 886; id., exported as 
Northern, 168; zd., imported, 58, 67-68, 81, 
82, 103, 104, 104, 457, 613, 897; zd., prohibited, 
163. 


Follet, 710. 
Food Supply, conditions, early, 20, 32, 37, 62-64, 


98, 103, 114, 115, 231, 314; difficulties in main- 
taining, 12, 29-30, 51-52; fish, 30, 49, 59, 94, 
103, 108, 209, 441; food products, diversity, 
47, 441, 867; id., embargoes on exports, 580, 
582, 589, 593; id., markets, domestic, 337, 456, 
613; id., prices, relation to cotton, 459; planters 
purchasing, 456, 707; provisions, crops com- 
pulsory, 29, 37, 52; id., production, 52, 331, 
335; id., supplied to colonists, 89, 97, 314; 
id., trade, 57, 58, 82, 593, 602; Revolutionary, 
580-586, 588, 589; shortages, early, 11, 16-18, 
37, Sian 63, 65, 98, 104-105, 332; wild stock, 
139-140. 


Forstall, Edmund J., 742, 743. 
Forts, 18, 63, 64, 95, 107, 117, 122, 125, 131, 133, 


134, 310, 323, 373, 781, 893. 


France (French), 9, 275; cattle from, 204; char- 


acter of colonists, 332; colonization policies, 
63, 303, 307-311, 333, 335, 338; commercial 
rivalry, 252; competitive industries discouraged, 
75-76; cotton, duty, 695; id., market, 691; 
id., roller gin, 183; emigration, aversion to- 
ward, 308; Farmers General, 70, 254, 274, 579, 
590-591, 603-604; flax and hemp encouraged, 
76; flour, protest against seizure, 583; fruits 
introduced, 69; grain market, 607; immigration 
from, encouraged, 87, 88; Indian trade, 33-34, 
131, 133-135; indigo market, 594; island settle- 
ments, 304; a menace, 96, 349; monopoly, 
fiscal, 762, 763; naval stores, market, 159; 
plantation system, use of, 307-311; regie, 255, 
270, 272, 763, 764; rice trade, 66, 286, 288, 593, 
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610, 724; id., duty, 725; settlement, expansion, 
41, 60-62, 87, 88, 93, 94, 122, 864; silk industry 
promoted, 23, 24; slave trade, 306, 307, 354, 
367; sugar industry, beginnings, 739; supplies 
needed, 82; tobacco, consumption, 254, 761- 
762; id., duties, 256, 763, 764; id., monopoly, 
603-604; id., production restricted, 256, 762; 
id., purchase, method, 425, 432; id., trade, 69, 
71, 229, 253, 254-255, 256, 270, 590-591, 760- 
761; trade, attempts to capture American, 
599-601; id., direct, development, 771; id., 
policy, 80-82, 600, 602; zd., Revolutionary, 
580, 589. 

Frauds (see also Crazes, Humbugs, Manias), 212, 
395, 706, 772, 806, 815, 865. 

Frederica (Ga.), 97, 104, 113, 177. 

Fredericksburg (Va.), 171; agricultural society, 
784; hemp, 611; as a market, 426, 772; plaster, 
cost, 803; railways, 916; tobacco, inferior, 772; 
id., prices, 275, 766; zd., shift from, 168. 

Freedom Dues, 365-366, 387, 389, 506. 

Freight Rates, based on cargo space, 706; between 
Charleston and upper South Carolina, 123-124; 
control, by France, 81; on cotton, 698, 716, 
717; in direct trade, 418; on naval stores, 153; 
to New Orleans, 869; between Philadelphia and 
Winchester, 124; on tobacco to Glasgow, 423. 

Frosts, crops injured, citrus fruits, 191, 192; zd., 
grain, 1779, 583; id., indigo, 1743, 290; id., 
sugar, 747; id., tobacco, 1789, 605; winters, 
severe, 200, 219, 291. 

Fruits (see also Apples, Figs, Grapes, Orchards, 
Peaches, etc., and Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, etc.), beverages used, 190, 825; graft- 
ing, 191; Indian use, 6, 339; markets lacking, 
190; native, efforts to develop, 825; id., of 
Carolina, 191; nurseries, 825, 880; orchards, 
neglected, 824; id., value of products, 826; 
pomological societies, 825; production, colonial, 
188-192; zd., commercial, 114, 456, 825; id., 
post colonial, 824-826; zd., regional, early, 15, 
25, 40, 46, 49, 58, 69, 101, 103, 105-106, 114, 
339, 441, 456, 489; wild, 5, 6, 867; strawberry 
fair, 784. 

Fur Trade (Furs: see also Deerskins, Indian Trade, 
Peltry), in beaver, 39, 80, 130, 137; of the 
Chesapeake Bay region, 32-34; among the 
Chickasaws, 62; companies interested in, 310; 
as currency, 867, 868; duties, 132, 416; life of 
traders in Louisiana, 340; monopoly, 39, 131; 
of mountain districts, 451, 885; profits, 341; of 
South Carolina, 55, 57, 58, 61; Western, 61, 
339, 340, 864, 865, 867, 879. 

Furniture (Household), 441, 452, 483, 491, 541. 

Fustic, 58. 


Gallatin (Tenn.), packing plants, 841; stock farm, 
largest, 538. 

Galveston (Tex.), cotton exports, 696. 

Game, food supplemented, 30, 49, 59, 63, 94, 103, 
108, 209, 439, 441; protected, 114, 374; trade, 
78, 483. 

Gang System, classification under, 548, 551; 
limitations, 555; organization under, 550-551; 
task system and, 551, 556. 

Gardening (see also Artichokes, Balm, Beets, 
Cabbage, Carrots, Herbs, Potatoes, Vegetables, 
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etc.), books on, 826; commercial, 827; common, 
25; compulsory, 191; of economic classes, 441, 
483, 489, 491, 499, 887; experimental, 101, 
791, 827; greenhouse, 193; interest in, and 
products, 15, 18, 20, 25, 106, 192-193, 327, 
334, 339, 340, 441, 868, 896; landscaped, in 
sugar region, 740; native cultivation, 304; 
post colonial, 826-827; rental, 314; slaves, as 
gardeners, 548; zd., vegetables for, 563. 

Garlic, 12, 25, 46, 68, 108. 

Garneit, James M., 782, 798. 

Garvances, 4. 

Geese, 30, 104, 208, 856. 

Geiger, Abraham, 825. 

Georgetown (D. C.), agricultural journal, first, 788; 
agricultural society, 784; as a market, 426, 
608, 773, 774. 

Georgetown (S. C.), 119, 428, 696 x. 

Georgia (see also Augusta, Savannah, etc.), 92, 
108, 115, 204, 579; absenteeism, 498; agri- 
cultural beginnings, 95-98, 101-104; banking, 
712; barley, 1041; beans, 103, 178; beef, 102, 
104, 210, 212, 837; buckwheat, 1041; butter, 
103, 836, 876; cattle, 115, 150, 210, 856, 876, 
1042; cheese, 103, 876; conventions, planters’, 
926; corn, 102, 103, 609, 816, 1040; cotton, 
effect of industry, 443, 457; id., packing, 
705, 706; zd., prices, 709, 738; id., production, 
183-184, 689, 702, 707, 737, 905, 910; id., 
quality, 706; id., regions, 531, 534, 535, 888, 
895, 899; zd., tobacco displaced, 757; id., trade, 
696, 714; id., varieties, 183, 733; cotton, sea- 
island, 531, 674, 675-677, 679, 733, 734, 737; 
credit system, 410, 413, 414, 416, 417; currency, 
410, 587, 598; dairying, 205; diversification, 97, 
443; drainage movement, 641; duties, 1764, 
103; education, agricultural, 792; emancipation, 
617; emigration, 895; fairs, 786, 787, 856; 
farming, commercial, 452, 455, 488-489; id., 
general, 111, 452, 535; 876; fence legislation, 
146; fertilization, 807, 909; flax and hemp, 
180-181, 182, 876; fruits, 190, 191, 826; grain, 
prices, 607; zd., production, 103, 583, 817, 876, 
1040; grasses, 177, 178, 835-836; hay, 835- 
836, 876; herding, 95, 102, 104, 139, 148-149, 
380, 833, 834, 835; hogs, 102, 840, 856, 876, 
1042; horses and mules, 102, 202, 837, 840, 876, 
1042; immigration, 89, 614; indebtedness, 
evasion, 414, 416, 598; Indian menace, 894; 
Indian trade, 104, 132-133, 137-138; indigo, 
293, 296, 1024; inheritance, 379, 380; labor, 
free white, 500; zd., organization, 551; zd., 
product per hand, 794; id., purchased on credit, 
413; id., women in field work, 549; land policy, 
98, 99, 380, 384, 390-391, 398, 399, 403, 618, 
620, 621, 628-631; land values, 643; livestock, 
104, 139, 140, 144, 205, 564, 836, 837; id., 
breeding, 856; id., number, 876, 1042; id., trade, 
102, 115, 149, 150, 210, 840, 877, 883; Loyalist 
refugees, 110,597, 677; lumbering, 102, 158, 936, 
1019; manufacturing, 696, 932, 1043; migration, 
110, 126, 657, 895; naval stores, 102, 158, 1019; 
Negroes, free, 524, 526, 527, 528; oranges, 190, 
191, 826; peas, 103, 178; plantation system, 
triumph, 98-101, 445; plantations, 148; zd., cur- 
rent expenses, 543; zd., large, 538, 722; id., value, 
643; poor whites, 484-485; population, 100, 
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651, 686, 1025; zd., per cent of different national- 
ities, 92-93; pork, 102, 104, 210, 212, 837; 
potatoes, 193, 827, 876; prosperity, 574; rail- 
ways, 900, 903, 904, 916, 934; regions, inter- 
dependence, 457; Revolutionary movement, 
575, 576, 580, 595-596; rice industry, 280, 286, 
289, 722, 724; id., production, 103, 279, 723, 730; 
id., regions, 531, 721-722; id., trade, 285, 572, 
576, 593, 610, 1021; roads, 110, 869; rye, 1041; 
self-sufficiency, 333; servitude, indentured, 
344; settlement, 87, 92, 95, 97-98, 113, 122, 
686, 900; sheep, 835, 856, 876, 1042; silk, 
186-187, 829; slavery, argument against, 
410-411; slaves, duty, 356; id., escape, 109, 362, 
596; id., gardens, 564; zd., hiring, 469, 668, 
934; id., legal status, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 
514, 516; id., maintenance, cost, 364; id., 
number or per cent, 100, 482, 652-655, 656, 
686, 1025; id., prices, 363, 369, 663, 665, 666; 
id., in railway building, 934; id., rations, 564; 
id., seasoning, 363; id., size of holdings, 530, 
535; id., skill, 469; zd., taxation, 544; id., 
trade, 356, 512, 648, 649, 651, 659, 668; id., 
treatment, 519, 520; societies, agricultural, 
787; soil, analysis, 790; id., exhaustion, 910; 
sugar, 748, 750; task system, 551; tenancy, 
646; timber products, 102, 1019; tobacco, 
233, 605, 756, 757; town system, experiments, 
379-380, 390; trade, 102, 428, 430, 574, 577, 
601, 614; wages, 469, 668; Western expansion, 
effects, 909; wine industry, 190; wool, 876. 

Germans, as croppers, 406; farm economy, 74, 
122, 188, 488; per cent, 92-93; purchased by 
Law, 330, 331; redemptioners, 90, 124, 344, 345; 
rye raised, 169; settlements, 90, 92, 95, 120-122, 
333, 379; silk culture, 188; small holdings in 
Louisiana, 333, 337. 

Germany, emigration, 90, 91, 97, 573, 874; id., 
methods of agents, 347; id., restriction, 350; 
tice trade, 286, 610, 724; servant trade, 344, 
347, 348; tobacco, consumption, 762; id., 
duties, 763; id., production, 254, 762; id., 
trade, 254, 255, 591, 756, 761. 

Ginger, curing difficult, 53; exported, 114; interest 
in culture, 25, 52, 53, 192, 290, 307, 334, 901; 
markets glutted, 48; wild, 68. 

Ginseng, trade, 439, 441, 451, 869, 884, 885. 

Girdling, common practice, 197. 

Glen, James, on indigo, 289, 290, 294, 297; on rice, 
280, 284, 288, 289; on Virginia trade policy, 132. 

Goats, 8, 56; Cashmere, 853; imported, 11, 19, 
28, 56, 78, 853; kid eaten commonly, 30; 
number, 20, 29, 79, 207, 832; pasturage, com- 
mon, 380; price, 542; as a seating requirement, 
398; sheep, resemblance, 208. 

Gooch, William, on enslavement of immigrants, 
360; exports from Virginia, 164, 172, 209, 214; 
land policy, 401; linen manufacture, 181-182; 
on slaves, 355, 509; on tobacco, 214, 272. 

Gookin, Mr., 26, 28. 

Gooseberries, 5, 36, 46. 

Gordon and Forstall, 742. 

Gough, General H. D., 779, 848, 849, 850. 

Gourds, 4, 58, 68, 192, 442. 

Gracia, Francis, 282. 

Graduation Act, anticipation of, 626, 629, 636; 
area sold under, 634; provisions, 634; specula- 
tion favored, 639; unpopularity, 640. 
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Graffenried, Count de, 44, 47, 378. 

Grafting, early use, 25,191,826. j 

Grains, Small (see also Barley, Buckwheat, Mulls, 
Oats, Rye, Wheat), adoption slow, 55, 161-162; 
competition, cotton, 685, 889, 921; id., tobacco 
superseded by, 166-169, 383, 756, 768, 908, 
917; condition of crops, 582, 583; distillation 
prohibited, 582; duties, 164-165; encourage- 
ment, 106, 165, 166, 917; granary, public, 29; 
implements and machinery, 46, 170, 171, 281, 
793, 798, 799, 818; import prohibited, 163; 
Indians raised, 339; markets, 164-166; milling, 
161-162, 794; overseers, share, 545; prices, 
163, 164, 174-176, 607, 889; production, 
beginnings, 15, 26-28, 40, 49, 52, 55, 60, 65-68, 
331; 7d., expansion, 123, 164-169, 441, 608-609, 
686, 863, 876, 879, 917, 921, 922, 1040; id., 
methods, 161, 169-171, 177, 197-198, 554, 612, 
726; id., per capita, 876, 918; as rent, 316, 
646; slaves, few needed, 911; for stock feed, 
840, 844; straw, as feed, 161, 201, 835; task 
system, 554; tenant contract, 407; threshing, 
161, 171, 799; trade, 164-166, 445, 456, 582, 
601, 602, 607, 613, 836, 840; id., restrictions, 
162-163, 572, 575, 582. 

Grant, James, 111, 114, 124, 158, 183, 295. 

Grapes (see also Viniculture, Wine Industry), 
Catawba, 825; compulsory cultivation, 23; 
culture, early interest in, 12, 18, 23, 25, 46, 49, 
53, 69, 75, 76, 112; experiments, 53, 101, 824; 
imported, 53, 190, 192; seaside, 108; varieties, 
imported, 190; id., native, 53, 188-189; wild, 
abundance, 5, 7, 23, 35, 59; wine industry, 
hopes for, 23, 52, 53, 188. 

Grasses (see also Clover, Lucerne, Sainfoin, 
Timothy), artificial, 843, 844; Bermuda grass, 
823, 824, 844; on the black prairie, 894; broom 
sedge, 446, 823, 910; buffalo grass, 861; crab 
grass, 177, 178, 824, 844; crop grass, 178; 
culture, 177-178; foxtail, 446, 823; Guinea 
grass, 192, 823; Johnson grass, 844; marsh, 
823, 844; of natural meadows, 138-139; orchard, 
177, 823; pasture, unimportant, 842; rib-grass, 
612, 822; rye grass, 822, 823; silk grass, 5, 24; 
varieties, miscellaneous, 177, 822-824. 

Grazing System, areas available, 811; farms, 
consolidation, 877; lands allotted, 637; in 
rotation systems, 198, 608, 808, 809; shift to, 
877, 878; slaves in proportion to area, 873. 

Great Britain (England, English: see also Board of 
Trade, Liverpool, London, Privy Council), 9, 23, 
122, 194, 581; cattle from, 204; colonization 
policy, 23, 303, 307-311; commercial depend- 
ence on, 5/73, 599; commodities desired, 16, 24; 
cotton, duty, 695; izd., monopoly resented, 
692; id., sale by auction, 718; id., stocks, 699, 
700; zd., sources of supply, 693; id., trade, 184, 
676, 678, 691, 694-695; customs, exemption, 
249; emigration, 87, 90, 322, 328; example in 
agricultural progress, 779; flax and hemp, 179- 
180, 182; freeholders from, 322; French colony, 
supplies for, 63; Georgia, struggle for region, 
95-97; grain market, 164-165, 172, 607; hogs 
from, 206; horses from, 202; indigo, 292, 589, 
611; island settlements, 304; laborers, condition, 
900, 522; land policy, colonial, 381, 397; live- 
stock trade, 210; lobby, merchants, 431, 432; 
manufactures, colonial, attitude toward, 182, 
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184; monopolies, royal, 237, 238-241; naval 
stores, bounties, 153, 155- 156; id., imports, 
154-155; rates fixed, 242; rice, duties, 610, 
725; id. , trade, 285, 286, 288, 724; salt, regula~ 
tion of shipments, Dine -212; servant trade, 
348, 349, 350, 370; settlement restricted, 122, 
124; silk, 24, 188; slave trade, 306, 307, 353, 
354, 358, 368: slavery, legal basis, 359. tobacco, 
consumption ‘of American, 762; zd., commercial 
policies and, 246-252; id., duties, Bi. 39, 245, 
247, 762, 763, 764; id., glutting, De 245; id., 
introduction, 21; id., prices and failures, 275: 
id., production, ‘home, 590; zd., production in 
Ireland, 235-237, 239, 592, 762; id. Spanish 
excluded, 237; id., trade, Diits De 39, 213- 
215, 220, 225, 237, 243-245, 249, 589, 760, 761; 
trade, general, My, 57, 58, 152, 178, 430, 577, 
761, 1019; zd., illicit, 578; “id. , regulations, 250, 
575, 577, 601- 602; treaty, not fulfilled, 596, 599. 

Gregg, William, 927, 932. 

Gristmills (see also Mills), 330, 380, 456, 540, 
868, 871, 880, 883. 

Griswold, Samuel, 704. 

Groundnuts (see also Peanuts), 4, 194. 

Guano, 701, 735, 775, 805-806, 807, 926. 

Guatemala, ‘indigo competition, 74, 83, 293, 296. 

Guavas, 105, 

Guerard, Peter Jacob, 278, 281. 

Guiana, British, rich soil exported, 447. 

Guignard and Maverick, 825. 

Guinea, beans and peanuts from, 68, 194; slave 
trade, 337, 353. 

Guinea Corn, 53. 

Gypsum (see also Plaster), 804, 809. 


Habersham, James, 93, 100, 122, 279, 410, 430. 

Habersham, Joseph, 283. 

Hall, Richard, 181. 

Hammond, James H., on cotton, 708, 709; diver- 
sification espoused, 932; farmers vs. planters, 
450; hoe cultivation, 796; poor whites given 
work, 486; on slavery, 658, 939. 

Hampton, Colonel Wade, 856. 

Hams, deer, 884; duty, 103; trade, 869, 879. 

Harness, 27, 195, 443, 454, 580. 

Harness, John, 174. 

Harrison, Daniel, 849. 

Harrows, 194, 195, 196, 377, 542, 554, 555, 727, 
793, 796, 813, 818. 

Harvey, Sir John, 33, 34, 35, 39, 41, 184, 248, 
260, 389, 431. 

Havana, cattle from, 78; fishermen from, 108; 
food supplies from, 13, 63, 104; trade, 109, 159. 

Haws, 46, 191. 


Hay (see also Clover, Timothy), 29, 489; cowpeas, - 


823, 824, 844; grasses, 823; peanut vines, 828; 
prices, 766, 871; production, art not understood, 
823; id., disadvantage, 844; id., little made, 
200, 201, 842; id., per capita, 876, 918; id., 
per ‘cent, 811; id., in various regions, 103, 686, 
844, 879, 885, 919, 920, 922; purchased, 178, 
457, 613, 685, 836; storage for winter use, 20, 
123, 837. 

Hazelnuts, 5,7, 46, 59. 

Headright System (Headrights),, 44, 89, 386; 
absence in the Northern Neck, 386, 388; 
composition payments substituted, 393; con- 
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veying land by, 386; engrossment promoted, 
389, 399, 403; iia 387, 388, 389, 390; as 
freedom dues, 319, 386, 387, 389; - homesteading 
developed from, 302: lapsing to avoid quitrents, 
408; methods similar, 391; plantation system 
favored, 392, 408; post- war recognition of 
principle, 622, 625; quitrents uniform, 319; 
reform attempted, 400-401; sale policy and, 
388, 389, 393, 622, 629; for servants, 347, 
386, 388, 389, 541; settlement encouraged, 89, 
388, 389, 625; for slaves, 51, 386, 387, 390, 301, 
541, 629; theory extended, 386; value, 302. 

Hedges, 540, 554. 

Hemp, acreage per hand, 182, 822; bonus, 552; 
bounties, 89, 154, 156, 179-181, 182, 183; 
breaking, 552, 793, 822; competition, cotton, 
892; id., herding, 877; zd., Russian, 821; zd., 
tobacco, 25, 231, 274, 756, 879; id., wheat, 821; 
compulsory, 25, 180; as currency, 180; cutting, 
552, 822; for domestic use, 25, 46, 58, 104, 123, 
181, 339, 441, 453, 454, 868, 883; zd., agitation, 
822: duty, protective, 611; ‘encouragement, 16, 
76, 101, 154, 232, 574, 783; implements and 
machinery, 793, 822: inspection, 180, 181, 611; 
labor limitations, 181, 821; manufacture, 130, 
181, 454, 554, 705, 822, 871; obstacles to culture, 
181, 821; plantations, number, 529; prices, 25, 
182, 821, 822, 877, 878; production, expansion, 
115, 179-182, 611, 811, 820-822, 878, 885; 
id., methods, 182, 552, 822; id., per capita, 876, 
918; prohibited in Louisiana, 75; rotting, 182, 
822; scotching, 822; seed for distribution, 181, 
232; societies to encourage, 783; task system, 
552, 554, 822; trade, 81, 102, 182, 456, 612, 
613, 614, 820, 821, 870, 877, 882; wild, 5, 6; 
yields, 182, 822. 

Herbemoni, M., 825. 

Herbs, culinary, 46, 59, 103, 192-193; medicinal, 
46, 59, 68, 101, 334, 439; production desired, 
16, 314. 

Herding (see also Cattle, Hogs, Livestock, etc.), 
abandonment, 200, 836, 880; Alabama, 833, 
834, 887, 894; conflict with planters, 148-149; 
depredations, 138; Florida, 107, 110, 113, 833, 
902; Georgia, 102, 104, 380, 833, 834, 835; 
grants, large, 402; in the industrial cycle, 86, 
138, 437-438; Kentucky, 833, 867; legislation, 
140-147, 150, 151; Louisiana, 79-80, 150, 334, 
340, 380, 833; Maryland, 34, 138-139, 147, 
148, 835; Mississippi, 833, 834, 887, 901; 
Missouri, 339, 340, 833, 834, 865, 880; the 
mountains, 121, 834-835; North Carolina, 45, 
47, 48, 93, 139, 140, 148-149, 834, 835; or- 
ganization and methods, 147-148, 377; persist- 
ence in certain regions, 442, 833; range, 138-139, 
149; zd., regulation of use, 143-147; slave policy 
lenient, 519; South Carolina, 55-57, 95, 120, 
140, 325, 835; Spanish West Indies, 307; stages, 
138, 150-151, 833, 837; Texas, 151, 834, 906, 
907; types, 201, 833-835; Virginia, 138-139, 
143, 147, 148, 233, 833, 834, 835; wild stock in 
the woods, 139-143. 

Hessian Fly, damage by, 169, 582, 818, 876, 914; 
Kentucky invaded, 876; remedies, 169, 818, 
819; reward for elimination, 819. 

Hickory Nuts, 5, 7, 46, 58, 69. 

Hides, see Peltry. 
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Highlanders, characteristics and manner of life, 
483, 487-488; commercial farmers merged into, 
489; concern regarding, 933; classes differ- 
entiated, 483-484, 488. 

Hilgard, Eugene, 710, 790. 

Hispaniola, 12, 593; population, 303, 305; slaves, 
scarcity, 300. 

Hobdy, John, 799. 

Hoes, acreage limited by use of, 737; for cotton, 
735; crude, 793; as cultivators, 796; in freedom 
dues, 365, 366; for grains, 46, 170; kinds used, 
27, 194, 217; instead of plows, 194-196, 441; 
slaves, made by, 454; id., skill acquired, 469; 
for staples, 197, 217, 281, 727, 750, 813. 

Hogs (see also Bacon, Hams, Pork), Avilés’ agree- 
ment, 11; Berkshire craze, 789, 847; breeds and 
breeding, 206, 211, 838, 848, 853-857; care and 
feed, 38, 45, 46, 146, 150-151, 200-202, 209, 
836, 844-845; Chinese, 206; to clean up after 
cattle, 845; common, belief in superiority, 846; 
id., description, 206, 853; enclosure, 146; fairs, 
856-857; fattening, business of, 837, 883; 
fence laws, 145-146; identification, 140, 144— 
145; Indian droves, 108, 339; Indians to mark, 
145; “land-pikes,” 853; large, rage for, 847; 
losses, 200, 845; marketing, driving, 149, 210, 
840, 841, 883, 884; overseers, share, 545; 
packing, development, 841; peaches fed to, 36, 
46, 58, 190, 919; prices, 38, 326; production, 
colonial, 8, 11, 17, 19, 20, 29, 30, 34, 38, 47, 51, 
55, 78-80, 104, 114, 140, 206, 233, 328, 339, 
438, 441; id., per capita, 812, 876, 883, 884, 918; 
id., post colonial, 483, 831-832, 877, 881, 886, 
902, 921, 922, 923, 1042; range, 19, 28, 38, 
138-139, 835; ‘“‘razor backs,’’ 853; size of 
droves, 57, 334, 453, 539; slaughter, age, 845; 
id., regulation, 140-142; slaves, bacon for, 836; 
id. use permitted, 564; 7zd., reared by, 80; 
stealing, 140-142, 144; trade, 102, 210, 340, 
438, 457, 582, 877, 886; weight, 857; wild, 19, 
56, 107, 140-142. 

Hogsheads, construction, 123, 222, 223; uni- 
formity, controversy over, 221; weights, sugar, 
740, 751; id., tobacco, 70, 213, 218, 220-222, 
752, 755, 760 n., 772. 

Holiday, (John?), 171. 

Holiday, Mr., 848. 

Holland (see also Dutch), 449; commercial su- 
premacy, 249, 251; cotton market, 692; emigra- 
tion, 91; flax and hemp seed from, 181; naval 
stores, 155, 179; rice trade, 286; sheep from, 208; 
servant trade, 347; slaves diverted to possessions 
of, 307; tobacco, consumption of American, 762; 
id., duties, 763; id., price, 263; id., production, 
252; id., restrictions evaded, 248; id., trade, 
213, 238, 247, 248-249, 250, 253, 254, 255, 591, 
oe 761; trade, direct, 213, 771; id., free, 250, 

Homestead System, act adopted, 634; development 
in Virginia, 392; in farming regions, 640; 
immigrants favored, 640; in Texas, 637, 638. 

Hominy, as food, 441, 499; origin of ‘“crackers,” 
484; preparation, 327; in slave rations, 564. 

Honey (see also Bees), 208, 334, 439; trade, 114, 
441, 451, 884; wild, 94, 867, 887. 

Hookworm, 484. 

Hops, 58, 68, 194, 334, 339 614, 830. 


Horseradish, 46. 

Horses, breeds and breeding, imported, 848, 854; 
id., improvement, 78, 202, 203, 785, 838, 850- 
851, 857, 877; care and feed, 169, 201-203, 450, 
835; “Chickasaw,” 202; draft, 56, 80, 195, 203, 
708, 750, 916; eaten by colonists, 12, 19, 27, 
105; at fairs, 856, 857; fence laws, 145-146; 
grain threshed by, 171; herds, 107, 149, 834; 
Indians, trade, 7, 79, 131; zd., used by, 7, 339; 
insurance, 845; large, rage for, 847; marketing, 
driving to, 210, 840; vs. mules, 852; overseers, 
share, 545; zd., supervision by, 547; vs. oxen, 
852; pack trains, 131; prices, 7, 56, 107, 196, 
326, 468, 542, 585, 586, 851, 854; production, 
colonial, 7, 8, 11, 12, 19, 20, 29, 55, 56, 79, 
107, 113, 202, 339; zd., per capita, 812, 876, 883, 
884, 918; id., per hand, 708; zd., post colonial, 
708, 750, 831, 850-851, 863, 869, 877, 916, 
923, 1042; quality, 203; racing, 202, 856, 868; 
id., restricted, 585; range, 45, 138-139; riding, 
interest in, 835, 848, 856; round-ups, 140; 
scarcity, 11, 38, 78, 202, 585; slaves and, 469, 
559, 564, 911; societies for improvement, 785; 
stallions, noted, 854; zd., regulation of quality, 
203; stealing, 144; strays advertised, 145, 833; 
toll keepers, 145, 840; trade, 7, 79, 102, 145, 
210, 457, 837, 840, 869, 877, 886, 897; id., 
restrictions, 38, 56, 140, 202, 460; wild, 139-143. 

Horticulture, in South Carolina, 449-450. 

Hospitals, management, 540, 561-562. 

Houses (see also Buildings), built for colonists, 314, 
391; Cumberland plateau, 884; of farmers, 441, 
489, 491, 867; French plantation region, 896; 
Lexington, 872; log, building of, 442; Missouri, 
880; of pioneers, 439, 441, 867; of planters, 
439, 496, 497, 499, 500, 896; of poor whites, 
483, 887; seating requirement, 398; east Tennes- 
see, 882; types, 327, 339, 540; Valley of Virginia, 
882. 

Hubert, M., 75, 330. 

Huckleberries, 5, 46, 59. 

Huguenots, colonizing company proposed, 311; 
land purchased, 393; settlement, 10, 41, 44, 54, 
61, 90, 117, 328, 393; silk culture, 185; wine 
industry, 188. 

Humanitarianism, 97, 521. 

Humbugs (see also Crazes, Manias), 703, 789, 819. 

Hunting, continued, 442; crops of hunters, 453; 
importance, 340, 441; Negroes, free, restricted, 
528; by pioneers, 126, 339-340, 441, 865, 867, 
874; by poor whites, 340, 483, 887; sport, 202. 

Hussey, Obed, 798. 

Hylton, Mr., 848. 

Hyssop, 25, 46. 


Iberville, see Le Moyne d’Iberville, Pierre. 

Illinois, corn, cost of marketing, 812; cotton 
production, 888, 893, 898, 905; herds, large, 79; 
labor, Negroes under indenture, 351; id., non- 
eee 501; migration to, 468; tobacco, 


Immigration (see also Colonization, Expansion, 
Geographic), character, 322; decrease, 328; 
expenses, 409; financing, 311, 318, 339; heavy, 
period of, 264; indentures, voluntary, 345, 346; 
policies, 87-93, 119, 363; slavery, influence, 
458, 942; id., as a penalty, 527; stimulation, 87, 
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89, 106, 111, 339, 386, 388, 389, 394, 506, 625, 
862; system defective, 363. 

Implemenis and Machinery (see also Corn, Cotton, 
etc., and Cotton Gins, Harrows, Hoes, Plows, 
Reapers, Threshing Machines, Tools), 170, 
194-196, 792-800; advantage of large planters, 
460, 480, 794; axes, 454, 469, 580; capital invest- 
ments, 411, 541, 542; churns, 196, 800; corn 
grinders, 794, 800; corn shellers, 800, 815; cradles, 
170, 194, 281, 467, 469, 555, 729, 793, 798, 
818, 822; cultivators, 750, 775, 793, 794, 796, 
813; depreciation, 543; drags, 796; drills, 728, 
798; early supplies, 60, 170, 338, 339; en- 
couragement, 574, 793, 926; engines, gas, 
Negro skill, 470; fans, 171, 281, 730; flails, 
170, 174, 196, 281, 729; forges, 330, 443, 871; 
forks, 194; furnaces, 443; harvesters’, invention, 
793; harvesting, 170, 281, 729, 793, 880; hay 
cutters, 800; hayforks, 194; hayrakes, 194, 800; 
horse-drawn, scarcity, 194, 195, 916; horse- 
powers, separate, 800; hullers, 710, 793; im- 
ported, 793, 941; improvement, 467, 793-795; 
inventories, 194, 547; labor, relation to, 218, 
479, 793, 794; land clearing machine, 793; 
manufacture, encouraged, 330, 574; id., factory- 
made, 793, 883; id., by local artisans, 330, 792, 
941; zd., on plantations, 454, 792; mattocks, 66, 
196, 295, 441; mowers, use retarded, 844; 
overseers, carelessness, 502; of pioneers, 441, 
867; on plantations, individual, 194, 195, 377; 
potato diggers, 800; progress, reasons for lack 
of, 794; rakes, 170, 195, 727; zd., horse-drawn, 
794, 800; Revolutionary, scarcity, 580; rice 
pickers, 281; riddle, 171; rollers, 196, 818; 
scrapers, 701, 793, 794, 797, 814; scythes, 170, 
194, 195, 281, 469, 489, 793; seeders, 794, 798; 
separators, grain, 793; sickles, 66, 170, 194, 281, 
295, 580, 729, 793, 798; skimmers, 701, 794, 
797, 813; slaves and, 470, 560, 911; spades, 
194, 196; standardization, lack of, 792-793; 
straw cutters, 793, 794, 800; sweeps, 701-702, 
735, 794, 797, 813; threshing, 171, 196, 729, 
793, 799, 800. 

Indebtedness (Debtors, Debts), cheap money, use 
of, 416; collection, obstacles to, 573, 576, 598, 
599; id., suits for, 274; consignment system and, 
423; debtors, insolvent, settlement by, 89, 95, 
497, 699, 900; id., legislation favoring, 45, 
351, 411-412, 416; evasion, 97, 416, 426, 597, 
598, 599, 606, 614, 699; extravagance and, 460, 
698, 914; moratorium, 411; production, relation 
to, 459-460; retrenchment, movement for, 917; 
scaling, 600; servitude and, 345, 350; slave 
duties increased, 357; tobacco and, 230, 264, 270. 

Indentures, see Servants, Indentured. 

Indian Trade (see also Deerskins, Fur Trade, 
Peliry), agricultural expansion and, 86, 104, 
129-133, 440; competition, advantage in goods, 
132, 134; id., Dutch, 34, 40, 130; zd., French, 
33, 34, 131, 133-135; zd., Swedish, 40; corpora- 
tion defeated, 431; credit a source of friction, 
135; expansion and importance, 20, 32-34, 39, 
45, 55, 63, 79, 94, 95, 102, 110, 114, 117, 126, 
137-138, 325, 339, 340; Indians, kidnapping of, 
prohibited, 361; zd., subsidized, 135; in the 
industrial cycle, 437-438; monopolies, 39, 131, 
137; organization, 135-136; plantations as 
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centers, 323, 324, 410; regulation, 33, 131-132, 
136-137; resident factor, 136; stores established, 
136; suspended, 580; traders, character, 95, 136; 
id., domination resented, 573; id., as farmers, 
440; id., responsibility, 136-137; id., supplied 
tum, 135. 

Indians (see also Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks, Slaves, Indian), agriculture, contri- 
butions, 3-9; izd., crops uncared for, 108; id., 
fields appropriated, 18-19, 35; id., influences 
affecting, 9, 108, 129, 339; Alabamas, 131; 
Apalachees, 361; buffaloes, use of, 9, 339; 
Catawbas, 131; cattle, destroyed, 11, 185; id., 
source, 8, 107; colonists quartered among, 17, 63; 
corn, instruction in culture, 17, 27; id., supplies, 
17, 36, 62; id., varieties, 172; d., ways of using, 
27; cotton, use of, 5, 703; dependence on, for 
food, 10, 11, 17, 29, 30, 51; zd., reversed, 21; 
emancipation in Cuba, 306; enslavement, 110, 
328, 337, 361; expansion, relation to, 93, 124, 
280, 404, 862, 898; extermination, policy of, 32; 
flax and hemp, use of wild, 6; foods, 3, 5, 6, 27; 
fur trade, 867; grains, 3, 162; herding, relation to, 
138, 148; hired to hunt game, 59, 129; hogs, 
marking required, 145; id., source, 8; horses, 
trade, 7, 78, 107, 202; Houmas, 7, 331; intrigues, 
English and Spanish, 95-96; Iroquois, 92; as 
laborers, 13, 110; lands, cessions, 32, 35, 122, 
614, 627, 629, 639, 893, 895; id., claims, 628, 
630, 863-864, 901; id., copyhold, 381; id., 
encroachment on, 19, 622; zd., titles invalid, 
381; livestock, domestic, 7, 8, 107, 139; a 
menace, 11, 12, 17, 18, 23, 48, 49, 60, 94, 107, 
126, 349, 595, 867, 893; zd., restriction of, 20, 32, 
898; Nanticokes, 130; Natchez, 8; ‘‘Paspa- 
haighes”, 25; poultry, 7-8; pulse adopted from, 
179; rice, harvesting, 6; Seminoles, 107, 901; 
servants, number, 1624-1625, 321; Shawnees, 
126; silkworms, care, 184, 186; slaves, conni- 
vance in escape of, 362; zd., holders of, 130; 
id., intermarriage, 109; Spanish policy toward, 
304-306; tenancy, relation to, 406; testimony 
by, 514; tobacco, 21; trade, importance, 136; 
Tuscaroras, 131; wealthy, 305; Westoes, 131; 
Yamassees, 95, 96, 137, 148, 361. 

Indigo, area per hand, 294, 296; bounties, 74, 114, 
291, 292, 295, 572, 589, 594, 610; capital 
expenditures, 541; commercial policies and, 74, 
440; competition, 103, 176, 192; zd., cotton, 77, 
294, 611, 676, 678, 679, 830; id., hemp, 182; 
id., naval stores, 156; id., oranges, 106; id., rice, 
280, 288, 289, 293, 294, 575, 610; id., tobacco, 
71; as currency, 54; cuttings per year, 54, 73, 106, 
293; duties, prohibitive, 43; dye for Continental 
uniforms, 594; encouragement, 52, 54, 101; 
factory, public, 73; frauds, 294; frosts, 290; 
graded on commission, 428; implements and 
machinery, 295, 296; inspection, 295; labor, 
slave vs. white, 362; land, cheapness, 294; 
manufacture, 73, 295-297, 880; manufactures, 
domestic, relation to, 295, 455; markets glutted, 
48; pests, 296; plantation system, relation to, 
120, 258; prices, 74, 120, 291, 293, 295, 574, 575, 
587, 593, 611; production, beginnings, 26, 42, 
49, 54, 73-74, 102, 106, 113, 114, 278, 290-291, 
331; zd., decline, 74, 291, 611, 679, 740, 910; 
id., disadvantages, 293-294; id., expansion, 
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115, 172, 210, 288, 291-293, 294-295, 457, 
610, 830; id., methods, 26, 53, 295-297; id., 
rice and, complementary, 289, 294; id., by 
smaller producers, 70, 74, 276, 340, 611; id., 
per vat, 294; profitableness, 74, 293, 593, 675, 
678; quality, 73-74, 292, 293, 294; zd., of wild, 
296; quitrents payable in, 54; slaves, prices the 
same, 120; id., scarcity, 74; smuggling, 73; 
society organized, 783; soil, 294; id., exploita- 
tion, 198, 296; in Spanish West Indies, 307; 
trade, 81, 83, 112, 291, 292-293, 295, 334, 
430, 575, 589, 600, 610, 611, 1024; yield per 
acre, 297. 

Industrial Revolution, effect, 302. 

Industrialism, law of diminishing returns and, 
475-476; non-agricultural, encouragement, 917; 
organization, limitations, 16, 459. 

Inheritance, see Land Policy and Tenure. 

Inspection, beef, 56, 212, 841; cotton, 706, 736; 
disuse during the Revolution, 580; flax and 
hemp, 180, 181, 611; flour, 166, 608; indigo, 
295; naval stores, 154; pipestaves, 57; pork, 56, 
145, 212, 841; price differentials, 234; tobacco, 
37, 71, 220, 225-231, 261, 272, 431, 604, 606, 
771, 772; viewers, 37, 140, 261. 

Insurance, cost, 716, 717; difficult to determine, 
543; rice cargoes, 288; tobacco cargoes, 581; 
tobacco in public warehouses, 229, 272, 273, 
275; id., abolished, 604. 

Interest, 416, 543, 717, 794. 

Ireland, duties, 762; emigration from, 87, 90, 91, 
122, 328, 345, 346, 573, 874; flax seed market, 
182, 611; grain market, 164, 165, 172; livestock 
from, 28, 204; pulse market, 178; rice trade, 286; 
servants from, 322, 347, 348; smuggling, 245, 
251; timber products imported, 164, 1019; 
tobacco, production, 235, 239, 592, 762; id., 
taxes exempt, 37, 39; zd., trade, 245, 247, 255; 
trade, general, 164, 165, 172, 178, 182, 245, 
251, 255, 285, 286, 611, 1019. 

Irish, credit obtained, 410; as croppers, 406; 
hired to preserve slaves, 520; immigration, 122, 
345, 346; rye raised, 169; servants, as laborers, 
349, 468; zd., organization of trade, 347; id., 
price in Jamaica, 370; wages, 469. 

Iron Industry, 16, 443, 571, 685, 747, 885, 934, 935. 

Irrigation, cotton, 888; fertility replenished, 198, 
448; rice, 279, 721, 722, 726; water from 
reservoirs, 721. 

Tialy (Italians), immigrants, 87, 112; labor, low 
priced, 188; zd., Negro preferred, 468; zd., 
refractory, 187; silk, competition discounted, 
186; id., experts in Georgia, 186, 187; “silkworm 
seed” from, 24; tobacco, consumption of 
American, 762; id., monopoly, 763. 


Jacksonville (Fla.), 113, 721. 

Jamaica, British occupation, 308; colonization, 
303; cowpens, 151; herding laws, 151; indigo, 
291; Negroes, small proportion, 309; servants, 
price, 370; slaves, mortality due to seasoning, 
363; id., prices, 368; zd., status, 359; zd., trade, 
336, 352, 353; trade, illicit, 578. 

James River, 18, 19, 41, 88, 117, 168, 609, 840, 920. 

James River Canal, construction, 881, 916; 
Negroes, labor preferred, 468; id., wages, 469; 
plaster, use increased, 803; tobacco, 758, 773. 

James Towne (S. C.), 378. 


Jamestown (Va.), 9, 10, 26, 30, 51, 419; aims of 
promoters, 16; colonists, character, 16; d., 
quartered among Indians, 17; cotton, early 
culture, 673; crops, first, 15-16; food scarcity, 
16-18; gardens, early, 25; land policy, 377, 
381; livestock, first, 19; Negroes, first, 351; 
settlement, early Spanish, 9; zd., English, 15-18; 
tobacco, planted in streets, 22. 

Jamieson, Neil, 426. 

Janney, Israel, 779, 803, 809. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 763, 779, 822; agricultural 
society, honorary office, 783; clover and plaster 
husbandry, 803; corn exhausting, 808; cotton, 
673, 678, 679; emancipation, Southern senti- 
ment, 617; entails, removal proposed, 619; 
experiments, agricultural, 612, 673, 802; fallows, 
bare, disapproved, 807-808; grasses of Virginia, 
177; on Indian trade, 138; labor vs. land, 449; 
machinery used, 794, 797, ‘799; manures, green, 
802; nails manufactured, 549; overseers, dis- 
satisfaction with, 502; zd., slaves per, 546; 
plowing, horizontal, 796; plows, improvement, 
794; potatoes improved soil, 808; on relationship 
of planter to merchant, 415; rice, quality of 
Carolina, 283, 725; id., seed from Africa, 723; 
rotation system, 808; self-sufficing economy, 
455; slaves, capitalization, 473; id., increase, 
rate, 472; id., maintenance, cost, 364, 544, 667; 
id., rations, 563; id., tasks, 549, 555; id., wages, 
667; tenant contract, 407; tobacco abandoned, 
766; id., Morris contract, 603; id., prices 
depressed, 591-592; on wheat culture, 608. 

Jeffreys, George W., 782. 

Jesuits, farm practices taught to Indians, 339; 
indigo manufactured, 73; sugar, early cultiva- 
tion, 76. 

Johnson, Sir Nathaniel, 54, 185, 278, 282. 

Johnson, Robert, 104, 155, 207. 

Jones, Cadwallader, 135. 

Jones, Hugh, barbecues, English, 206; barley in 
Virginia, 169; beef and veal, quality, 204; 
butter of Virginia, 205;-estates, division, 399; 
freights on imports, 418; livestock, 138, 201; 
mutton, distaste for, 207; tobacco, cowpenning, 
217; wool, quality, 207. 

Jones, Joseph, 589, 790. 

Journals, Agricultural, 781, 782, 787, 788, 805, 
927, 929. 


Kale, 58. 

Kaskaskia, 335, 339. 

Kent Island, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 438. 

Kentucky (see also Bluegrass Region, Lexington, 
Louisville), 631, 696, 857, 898; banking, 712; 
beans, 867; beef, 841, 870, 897; bluegrass, 823; 
cattle, 846, 849, 876, 1042; Clay’s estate, 877; 
clover seed purchased, 823; corn, 811, 812, 813, 
815, 870, 876, 1040; cotton, 711, 878, 888, 893; 
dairying, 838, 839, 870, 876; diversification, 
876; education, agricultural, 791; fairs, 784, 
785, 853, 854; farming, commercial, 444, 488, 
489, 613, 872, 886; id., in mountain dis- 
tricts, 884, 885; fences, 540; fertilizers, 807; 
flax and hemp, 821, 876; flour, 870, 876; grazing 
system, 877; herding, pioneer, 833; hogs, 832, 
840, 845, 870, 876, 1042; horses and mules, 203, 
851, 852, 876, 1042; immigration, 614, 871, 872; 
iron industries, 935; land policy, 381, 620, 621, 
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622-625, 863; id., speculation, 624, 876; land 
values, 625, 643, 644, 645; lard oil, 841; linseed 
oil, 821; livestock, breeds and breeding, 489, 
849, 851, 853-854, 856; id., husbandry, type, 
837, 877; id., production, 876, 1042; id., stock 
farms, investments, 542; zd., trade,“457, 835, 
857, 923; manufacturing, capital in, 793, 1043; 
manumission, 526; migration from, 866; 
Negroes, free, legal status, 524, 526; oats, 820, 
876, 1040; packing plants, 841; population, 
early, 863; pork, 841, 870, 897; prices of farm 
products, 870; quitrents frustrated, 618; rail- 
ways, 841, 878, 904; rotation systems, 810; rye, 
820, 876, 1041; settlements, early, 126, 861-863, 
867; sheep, 835, 847, 876, 1042; slaves, care, 
512; id., discipline, 873; id., hiring, 667; id., 
legal status, 509, 511, 514, 516; zd., number or 
per cent, 482, 651-656, 863, 872-873, 874, 875; 
id., return on investments, 875; zd., size of 
holdings, 530, 532, 533, 535, 873; zd., trade, 651, 
658, 659; societies, agricultural, 783, 784, 787, 
854; society, contrasts, 498; soil, analysis, 790; 
id., exhaustion, 447, 767; task system, 554; 
tenants, land cleared, 646; tobacco, beginnings, 
606; zd., cigar leaf, 770; zd., competition, 755, 
770, 897; id., conventions, 764; zd., fertility, 
to reduce, 767; id., hogsheads, weight, 752; 
id., inferior, stemming, 753; id., production, 
census returns, 757; id., regions, 531, 533, 755, 
758, 759, 885, 886; id., trade, 754, 755, 756, 
773; trade, general, 827, 840, 869, 870, 886, 897; 
transport, costs high, 870; zd., trails improved, 
869; vineyards, 824-825; wheat, 816-817, 868, 
870, 872, 876, 1040. 

Kincaid, James, 675. 

Knoxville (Tenn.), concentration market, 840; 
conventions, 928, 933; railways, 816, 883, 904; 
slave-trade agitation, 668; trade, 869. 


Labor (see also Artisans, Criminals, Negroes, Free, 
Servants, Indentured, Slavery, Slaves), agri- 
cultural, free white; 500-501; capital needed, 
411; capitalization, 473-474; id., disadvantages 
of high, 941-942; competition, of agriculture, 
933-934; id., Hindu, 694; id., slave vs. white, 
361-364, 370-371, 462, 466, 468, 473-475, 
486, 501; croppers employed, 406; dignity 
expounded, 932; diversification and, 231, 925, 
934; efficiency in various operations, 27, 170, 
174, 282, 313, 450, 468, 794; emigration, 
English, motives, 344; id., Western, effects, 821, 
914; factory system released, 916; fallacy 
regarding, 501; free, demand vs. increase, 364; 
id., North preferred, 364; hours, 556-557; 
hypothecation, 410; immigration expenses, 409; 
industrial class, rise of, 640; vs. land area, 448— 
451, 571; machinery and, 794; non-agricultural, 
1850, 501; id., inferiority, 933, 935; organiza- 
tion, 313-314, 548-549, 554-556; pastures and, 
844; plantation system, development, 341, 
CH. XVI; in plantation vs. agricultural colonies, 
302; prices, fixing, 588; zd., high, 153, 181, 188, 
231, 586; rent per poll, 316, 320; rice industry, 
reduction in, 721, 731; rotation, utilization, 727; 
scarcity, 47, 70, 106, 294, 304, 320, 667, 691, 
875, 913, 941; self-sufficiency and, 451; servile, 
cheap land favorable, 408; slave, changes in 
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supply, CH. xxv; id., increase, 936-937; id., 
organization and management, CH. XXIV; 
specialization and, 458-461; status, change 
from secondary to primary, 408; id., under the 
Virginia Company, 312-313; stigma attached, 
350, 444, 486, 501; subordinate relationship, 
321; surplus, 911, 925; talent, natural limited 
outlet, 941; tenant contracts, 316, 407; unfree, 
as source of income, 372; value, 407, 409; 
wage system, losses under, 463; white, 444, 
463, 474; id., free agricultural, 500-501; zd., 
inefficiency, 468; zd., legislative relief sought, 
941; id., Negroes preferred, 468; id., slave 
competition, 361-364, 462, 464, 468, 473-475, 
486, 501, 567; yields per hand, 218-219, 284. 

Lambert, Mr., 22. 

Lamb’s-quarters, 46. 

Land, abandonment, 447; capital investments, 
541, 542-543, 934; clearing, methods, 196, 
197, 327, 861, 897; zd., cost, 541, 895; zd., task 
system, 555; commercialism and scarcity, 457; 
competition, inter-regional and, 477-478; con- 
servation, 447; cost, 326, 411, 541, 895; credit, 
basis of, 410; cultivation, relation to methods 
of, 448-451; deterioration, progressive, 446; 
improved, per cent, 641-642; Indian cessions 
and claims, 32, 35, 122, 125, 614, 623, 625-630, 
636, 686, 688, 864, 893-894, 895, 898, 899; 
labor and, 409, 464, 475-477, 500-501, 936-937; 
manufactures and, 454; ownership, concentra- 
tion, 624-625; id., diffusion, greater, 615, 919; 
id., distribution to individuals, 19, 30, 31, 314; 
id., by free Negroes, 528; population and, 
445-446; profits and, 319, 447, 480; reserves, 
448, 479, 571; resources wasted, 941; sales, 
forced, 269; scarcity, relative, 404, 406, 457, 
640-642; slavery and, 472, 475-477, 508-509, 
642, 937; speculation, 624, 633, 637, 638-639, 
699, 862, 876, 880, 899. 

Land Grants, to concessionaires, 329-333; con- 
ditions of, 25, 49, 338, 376, 378, 379, 390, 622, 
629; for education, 627, 635, 636; to favorites, 
395; Federal, 628, 631-638; for herding, 150, 
636; for internal improvements, 635; to land 
companies, 392; by political influence, 86; 
railway, 635, 638, 639, 640; restrictions, 396, 
622, 629; saline, 635; size, 98, 111, 324-325, 
372-373, 624, 626, 627, 628; small vs. large, 632; 
status uncertain, 386, 623-624; surveying, 396; 
swamp, 635, 636, 639, 641. 

Land Policy and Tenure (see also Bounties, 
Military, Headright System, Quitrents), abuses 
and advantages of system, 396-397; allodial 
tenure, example, 621; auction method, 394, 627, 
632, 633, 636; British, in Florida, 110, 111, 395; 
capitalistic agriculture favored, 633; char- 
acteristic, 372, 622-626, 632, 639; claims, 
belated, 376; id., conflicting, 630-631, 862, 865; 
id., locating, 628; id., precedence, 623; id., 
Spanish, 865; colonial, cH. xvm; of colonizing 
companies, 14, 19, 35, 64-65, 310, 315-316, 
317, 381, 385-386; commercial system, 372, 
385; composition payments, 383, 393, 394, 622; 
“corn rights,’ 392; credit allowed, 626, 627, 
632, 633; cyclical relationship, 639; empressario 
system, 636, 637, 638; engrossment, early, 86, 
89, 92, 93, 97, 117, 120, 374-375, 389, 394, 
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398; id., by intermarriage, 400; zd., land policy 
favored, 399-403; zd., poor whites, effect on, 
485; id., quitrents and, 382, 385, 400; id., servi- 
tude and, 348, 350; id., tenancy due to, 406; 
escheats, 374, 394, 401; fees, 397, 541, 626; 
flax required, 25; frauds, 387, 388, 390, 393, 394, 
395, 397, 400, 631; French, 64-65, 337-338, 381, 
391, 398-399, 865; of Georgia Trustees, 98, 99, 
380, 384; graduation system, 393, 626, 629, 
634, 636, 639, 640; granting, colonial preroga- 
tive, 386; headright, vs. sale policies, 388, 389, 
393, 622, 629; zd., methods resembling, 39i— 
392; homestead system, 392, 634, 637, 638, 
640; Indian lands, greed for, 621-622; individ- 
ualistic policy, beginnings, 19; inferior land, 
400, 635; inheritance, 379, 380, 494, 618, 619- 
621; instalment plan, 633, 862; land courts, 
Western, 622, 862; land offices, 393, 397, 399, 
626; land scrip, 636, 637, 638; lottery method, 
629; manorial system, 304, 306, 372-377, 388, 
392; pick-and-choose method, 628; plantation 
system and, 408, 444, 639, 640; post colonial, 
CH. XXVII; preémption policy, conditions, 623, 
626, 634, 636; id., early, 391, 392, 394; id., 
opposition, 639; id., recognition, Federal, 622, 
631, 634; id., recognition, State, 627, 628, 629, 
636, 637, 638, 862; zd., squatters and, 633, 634; 
prices, 392-394, 626, 628, 629, 632; zd., compe- 
titive, 394; id., fixed, 627, 632-633, 635, 636; 
id.. graduated, 393, 629, 634, 636; primo- 
geniture and entails, 381, 399-400; zd., abolished, 
400, 494, 615, 619-621, 631, 638; zd., absent, 
381, 621; processioning, 396; proprietary, 35, 
48-49, 50, 51, 116, 374-375, 381; proprietary 
holdings, problem, 618-619; rectangular system, 
625, 627, 631, 632; reform, discontent due to, 
572; repartimientos, 110, 304; resident com- 
missioner, 116; resurveys, 394; revenue motive, 
400, 632, 639; Revolution effected changes, 571, 
613, 622; rewards for services, 394-395; sale 
policies, 86, 388, 389, 392-394, 622, 629, 631, 
639; settlement, conditions, 386, 397-399, 401, 
622, 629; id., encouragement, 89, 632; id., 
group, 377; slavery and, 351, 640; Spanish, 
110, 304, 338, 636-637, 864-865; subdivision, 
620; sugar for grants, 49; taxation, 615, 618, 
624; titles, validity, 39, 381, 396, 397, 619, 
623-624; “tomahawk rights,” 392; town system, 
339, 372, 377-380; transition period, 381; 
treasury rights, 386, 387, 392; treasury warrants, 
low price, 402; Western, easy, 628, 862, 863, 
907; workingman’s attitude, 640. 

Land Values (see also Land Policy and Tenure, 
“prices’”), bidding, retardation, 477; black 
prairie, 642, 895; cotton and, 459, 642, 643, 698; 
Cumberland plateau, 884; dumping estates, 
effect, 914; farming areas, 404-405; location 
and, 393; nominal, 541; Northern vs. Southern, 
929; piedmont vs. coastal plain, 405; poor pine 
lands, 542; railroads and, 634, 643; rentals and, 
373; rice regions, 287; sea islands, 909; by 
States, census returns, 643; id., Eastern, 325, 
326, 404-406, 633, 643, 644, 645, 882, 910, 914, 
919, 922; id., Western, 622, 625, 628, 643, 644, 
645, 864, 880, 883, 895, 898, 912, 927; tobacco 
regions, 766; upland vs. alluvial, 405; Valley of 
Virginia, 882. 
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Lard, oil, 841; trade, 120, 210, 438, 451, 870, 877, 
882, 884, 886. 

Laurens, Henry, 110, 349, 429, 538; garden, ex- 
perimental, 192; rice trade, 593. 

Law, John, 84; administration, 64, 330-331; 
collapse of system, 70, 330. 

Lavender, 46. 

Leaders, Agricultural (see also Affleck, Cloud, 
Jefferson, Philips, Ruffin, Taylor, Washington, 
etc.), post colonial, 779-782. 

Leather, army supply, 583; manufacture, domestic, 
334, 441, 453, 574; trade, 58, 102, 340, 457. 

Lee, Daniel, 782, 801, 846. 

Leeks, 25, 46. 

Leeward Islands, 53, 57, 303, 368. 

Legumes (see also Beans, Clover, Lucerne, Lupines, 
Peas), grasses and, 177-179; Indians raised, 4, 
179; nitrogen fixation, early recognition, 199, 
808; varieties, 822-824. 

Lemons, from the Bermudas, 25; Florida, 105, 
192, 826, 901; for Georgia, 101; Maryland, 
report of, 36; South Carolina, 49, 52, 58, 191; 
treatise on, 23. 

Le Moyne de Bienville, Jean Baptiste, 62, 65, 67, 
Uk, WO, UN, 883, SSC. 

Le Moyne d’Iberville, Pierre, 61, 62, 63, 78, 80. 

Le Noir, Sieur de, 77. 

Leonard, Nathaniel, 856. 

Lettuce, 12, 25,46, 58, 68. 

Levees, 65, 66, 333, 479, 902; area reclaimed, 641; 
development limited, 897; ordinance requiring, 
338; slaves for building, 332. 

Levett, Frank, 675-676, 677. 

Lewis, Fielding, 779, 804. 

Lexington (Ky.), agricultural society, 783; com- 
mercial position, 869; fairs, 784, 854; garden, 
791; improvement, 872; land values near, 645; 
livestock industry, 784, 837, 840; manufac- 
turing, 871; timber, scarcity, 868. 

Liberia, 524, 938. 

Liebig, Justus, influence, 701, 789. 

Lignum Vitae, 108. 

Lime (see also Fertilizers, Marl, Plaster), 881, 918, 
919; clover and, 802; in composts, 803; on 
cotton fields, 701; deposits, report on, 790; 
for diseases, 170, 819; experiments, 612, 804; 
in indigo manufacture, 296; from oyster shells, 
327; shipment to New Orleans, 869; spreader 
invented, 800; in sugar manufacture, 741; 
Taylor’s opinion, 802; wheat mixed with, 170. 

Limes, 49, 52, 105, 192. 

Lindo, Moses, 428, 429. 

Linseed Oil, 58, 821. 

Litile, Mr., 855. 

Liverpool, 413, 696; cotton trade, 679, 694, 698, 
711, 718; id., bales, weight, 705; id., grades, 
719; id., marketing charges, 716, 717; id., 
monopoly, effort to break, 925; zd., prices, 
738, 739, 926; id., reports, 720. 

Livestock (see also Barns, Beef, Butter, Camels, 
Cheese, Dairying, Goats, Grazing System, 
Herding, Hogs, Horses, Milk, Mules, Oxen, 
Pastures, Pork, Pouliry, Range, Sheep, Stock- 
Penning), advantages for, 45, 885; branding, 
140, 145, 150, 203; breeds and breeding, 444, 
489, 612, 779, 782, 783, 835, 837, 845-848, 
853-857, 878, 880, 883, 887, 916; care, 123, 
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147, 200-202, 380, 540, 835, 836, 837; combina- 
tion of drovers, 842; competition, corn, 149; 
id., cotton, 685, 832, 838, 856, 878, 892, 917; zd., 
flax and hemp, 120, 877; id., grains, small, 877; 
id., tobacco, 167, 756, 838, 877, 878; diseases, 
legislation, 79, 146-147; id., veterinary knowl- 
edge, 845; draft, development slow, 161, 195, 
203, 441; fairs, 784, 853, 856, 857; feeds and 
feeding, supplemental, 171, 174, 193, 194, 
200-202, 489, 710, 835, 836, 837, 842, 844; 
fences, absence, 200; zd., legislation, 145-147, 
843; folding, 844; fortunes made, 140, 837; 
humbugs, 789; husbandry, stages, 200, 201; 
id., types in various regions, 198, 200— 201, 380, 
833- 839, 844, 881, 921; of Indians, de 107, 129; 
insurance, 845; inventories, 547; labor, economy 
of, 837; losses, war, 583, 584, 595; management, 
lectures on, 791; for manure, 447, 835, 837; 
markets and marketing, 148, 149, 150, 209-211, 
834, 839-842; id., complaints of drovers, 
841-842; id., driving to, 115, 149, 210, 211, 
451, 840, 841, 883, 884; id., road expenses, 841; 
overseers, share, 545; id., supervision by, 502, 
546, 547; packing, 56, 212, 583, 841; prices, 
541, 542, 789, 854; production, colonial, 7, 8, 12, 
19-21, 28-29, 35, 37-38, 40, 55-57, 60, 78-80, 
89, 104, 107, 115, 120, 139, 200-212, 314, 323, 
339-340, 581; id., per capita, 812, 876, 918; id., 
post colonial, 447, 831-857, 863, 868, 869, 877, 
879, 880, 886, 887, 908, 917, 920-923, 1042; 
registered, 854; seating requirement, 150, 398; 
self-sufficiency urged, 917, 923; slaughter, regu- 
lation, 20, 79, 140-143, 583; slaves, care en- 
trusted to, 467, 469; zd., regulation of use, 513, 
559; soiling, 844; stealing, 143-145, 484; stock 
farms, large, 538, 539, 854; strays advertised, 
145, 833; in tenant contracts, 407; trade, 47, 
102, 209-212, 340, 430, 451, 457, 840, 877-878, 
885, 886; id., restriction, 38, 56, 140, 202, 
460, 584, 601; transport facilities improved, 
841; wild, 140-143, 149. 

Lloyd, Edward, 204, 402, 539, 848. 

Lobby, of British merchants, 431, 432. 

Locke, John, ‘Grand Model,” 50, 99, 372, 375; 
slaves, status, 360. 

Lockouts, absent under slavery, 471. 

Locust, 782. 

Logan, Martha, 826. 

Logwood, 58, 81. 

London, 61, 156, 212, 220, 225, 235, 236, 240, 
263, 285, 294, 413, 506; cotton market, 718; 
freight rates, 153, 418; indigo imported, 291; 
malt from, 169; silk imported, 185; tobacco 
trade, 213, 224, 238, 264, 266; zd., prices, 268, 
269; trade, control of, 426. 

London Company, commercial spirit, 385; progres- 
sive tendencies, 312; quitrents, 319; system 
used, 317. 

Longstreet, William, 736. 

Longworth, Nicholas, 825. 

The Louisa Company, various names, 381 n. 

Louisiana (see also Mississippi Valley, New 
Orleans), Acadians, 338; agriculture, slow 
development, 62-65, 75-76, 80-84, 335-337; 
banking, 712, 899; beans, 6, 68; beef, 78, 79, 
841, 882; cattle, 145, 204, 846, 897, 1042; col- 
onists, character, 65, 332; commercialism, 


development, 80-84, 457-458, 489, 689, 896; 
concessions, 64-65, 70, 329-333; corn, 67, 
1040; cotton, abandoned, 917; zd., prices, 1027: 
id., production, 77, 533, 673, 687, 688, 702, 
897, 898, 905; id., regions, 531, 535, 897; credit 
system, 414, 713; currency, unstable, 84; 
drainage and levees, 65, 66, 332, 333, 338, 479, 
641, 897; economic life, character, 333-334, 
520; exploitation, exception to, 447; farm 
economy, 72, 150, 340, 689, 897; fence legisla- 
tion, 146; flax and hemp, 75-76; food crops, 
miscellaneous, 68-69; fruit and nuts, 69; grains, 
65-68, 1040; herding, 149-150, 833, 897; hogs, 
832, 1042; horses, 202, 1042; Indians, enslave- 
ment discouraged, 337; id., land cessions, 894; 
indigo, 73-74, 295-296, 611; labor, white, 548; 
land policy, 64-65, 337-340, 381, 391, 398-399, 
621, 631, 635, 865; land values, 642, 643, 688, 
898; livestock, 78-80, 149-150, 833, 846, 1042; 
manufacturing, 1043; meat purchased, 836-837: 
migration, exception to, 447; naval stores, 
74-75; Negroes, free, legal status, 523-524, 
526, 527; overseers, daily routine, 547; peas, 6, 
68; peculium recognized, 512; pine lands, 894; 
plantation system, example, 312; id., develop- 
ment, 329-341, 688, 689, 896-897, 902; planta- 
tions, large, 538; population, 64, 65, 68, 333, 
338, 896, 900; pork, 841, 870, 882; prices, fixed, 
432; purchase of, 630; raft, 898; railways, 635, 
883, 903, 931; rice, 65-66, 289, 722, 723, 724; 
servants, indentured, 503-504, 505; settlement, 
60-62, 65, 338, 898, 900; sheep, 832, 1042; silk, 
75; slaves, 520, 544, 564; zd., hiring, rates, 668; 
id., legal status, 509, 511, 512, 513, 517; id., 
number or per cent, 64, 65, 330, 331, 333, 335, 
336, 482, 652-655, 656, 896, 903; zd., prices, 663, 

64; id., productivity, comparative, 912; id., 
size of holdings, 483, 529-530, 532, 533, 535, 
537, 538; id., trade, 335-337, 472, 649, 660; 
societies, agricultural, 787; Spanish policy, 
complaints of, 83; sugar, beginnings of industry, 
76-77, 688, 689, 739; id., cost of equipment, 
479; id., frost, 747; id., land values, 538, 642; 
id., marketing, 740, 744, 751; zd., mills, steam, 
741; id., prices, 744, 1033, 1034; zd., production, 
740, 748, 749, 750, 1033; soil analysis, 790; 
task system, 552; timber products, 159; tobacco, 
69-73, 757, 770; town system, 339, 380; trade, 
early, 62, 68, 80, 82-84; vegetables, 68; wheat, 
67-68; wine industry, 75-76. 

Louisville (Ky.), commercial position, 869, 870, 
872; cotton market, 711; dairying, 838; distil- 
lery, 871; exhibitions, agricultural, 788; hemp, 
prices, 821; implements, factory-made, 793; 
packing plants, 841; potatoes exported, 827; 
prices of farm products, 870; settlement, 863; 
tobacco market, 773; trades at, 871. 

Lowndes, Charles, 282. 

Loyal Company, 392. 

Lucas, Eliza (Mrs. Pinckney), indigo, 290-291, 
292; lucerne experiments, 177;  self-sufficing 
economy, 454. 

Lucas, Jonathan, 730. 

Lucerne, experiments, 177-178, 290, 613, 823; 
treatise on, 613. 

Lumbering (Lumber: see also Timber Products), 
agriculture and, 289, 294, 452-453, 909, 922; 
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cargoes supplemented, 152, 423; competition, 
157; duty, export, 82; exploitation, books on, 
334; in the industrial cycle, 437; labor, demand 
for, 913; id., hired, 469, 566; manufacture, 
increased, 936; production, development, 16, 
17, 34, 151-154, 210; id., handicaps, 153; id., 
in various regions, 74, 114, 120, 158, 159, 325, 
327, 334, 335, 339, 452, 887; regulation, 154, 
601; slaves employed, 158, 159, 289, 294, 566, 
934, 936; task system, 551; trade, 45, 64, 81, 
82, 114, 120, 152, 157, 158, 164, 601, 602; wages, 
469, 

Lupines, 36, 823. 

Lynchburg (Va.), railways, 916; soil exhaustion, 
806; tobacco, manufacturing center, 754; id., 
market, 758, 773. 


McCarthy, F., 736. 

McCormick, Cyrus, Robert, and Stephen, 793, 
796, 798. 

McDonald, Colonel, 798. 

McDonald, Doctor, 825. 

McDuffie, George, 460, 495, 549, 929, 932. 

Machinery, see Implements and Machinery. 

Madagascar, rice from, 277, 278, 279. 

Madder, 25, 36, 114, 194, 334, 830. 

Madeira Islands, trade, 58, 152, 164, 165, 172, 
175, 178, 190, 209, 607, 610. 

Madison, James, 589, 633; on falsification of 
accounts, 424; oxen advocated, 852; slaves, 
colonization, 938; task system, 554; on tobacco, 
765, 767, 774. 

Magazines, common, effect, 312-313; function, 
22, 30; regulation, 31. 

Mahogany, 438; trade, 108, 158; id., illicit, 158. 

Mallows, 46. 

Malthusian Doctrine, 938-939, 

Mangel Wurizels, 844. 

Mangos, 901. 

Mamas, Agricultural (see also Crazes, Humbugs), 
for guano, 701, 805; for livestock, 785, 847; for 
silk, 187, 828-829; types, 789. : 

Manorial System, 304, 306, 324, 372-377, 388, 
392, 403. 

Manufactures, Domestic (see also Artisans, Cloth, 
Factories, Leather), agriculture codrdinated, 
909; antislavery sentiment and, 616; British 
competition and policy toward, 16, 58, 180, 
182, 184, 207, 572, 574; continuance, 453-456, 
611, 686; cotton, use of, 687, 695-696, 699, 
883; decline, 456, 467; development, early, 46, 
59, 233, 333, 334, 340; encouragement, 574, 
783, 926; factory competition, 350, 443, 454, 
685, 883; increase, factors influencing, 207, 
231, 232, 233, 443, 455, 771; labor, plantation, 
455, 917; of pioneers, 439, 442, 452, 867, 880, 
883; value, 455, 456. 

Manufacturing (see also Factories), 614, 913; cap- 
ital invested, 935-936, 1043; Negro skill, 470; 
vs. Northern, 445, 929, 932, 936; restrictions, 
effect, 572; small-shop, 443. 

Manumission 524-526, 919, 938. 

Manure, Animal (see also Composting, Fertilizers, 
Stock-Penning), boatloads imported, 922; cart 
for spreading, 800; in composts, 803; court 


decision, 647; livestock, emphasis on keeping, ~ 


447, 835, 837; prejudice against use, 198, 217; 


task system, 554; tobacco, restricted to, 197; 
use, general, 555, 701, 735, 749, 768, 807, 814, 
918, 919. 

Maple Sugar, 5, 208, 442, 867. 

Marigold, 46. 

Marjoram, 25, 46. 

Marketing (see also Consignment System, Factorage 
System, Monopolies, Trade, Transportation, and 
Cotton, Livestock, Tobacco, etc.), barter, dis- 
advantages, 426; boycott, 432; capital needed, 
411, 412; competition, 433; conditions, un- 
certain, 167, 262, 607; codperative, 433; credit 
and, CH. Xvit, direct, 425-428, 926; expenses, 
223-224, 275, 412, 423, 424-425, 694, 714, 715- 
717, 922-923; export and import trade, separa- 
tion, 429-430; indirect, 428-429; lobby, 431; 
location, importance, 475; market days estab- 
lished, 428; market reports, 720; mechanism, 
adapted to staples, 459; id., dissatisfaction, 
430-433; id., tertiary, 427; merchants, organiza- 
tion, 431-433; id., resident, advantages, 421— 
422, 429; methods and organization, 422-423, 
427, 428-430, 711-715, 718-720; middlemen, 
attitude toward, 431, 717, 720, 924, 927; by 
peddlers, 427; planters, conventions, 925-927; 
id., large, advantages, 480; id., oppression of, 
430-433; port acts, effect, 419; prices, fixing, 
432; id., secret, 732; reform, agitation for, 924— 
925; from remote regions, 438-439, 685, 866, 
868-871, 881, 895, 906; shipping and, 423, 427, 
716, 926; specialization, 421-423, 427; specu- 
lative, 720; stores, 412-413, 426, 427, 429, 430, 
586, 868. 

Markets (see also France, Germany, Great Britain, 
etc., and Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, etc.), British, 
advantages, 600; commercial agriculture lim- 
ited, 940-941; concentration, 427, 714, 772- 
773; corner attempted, 720; export, importance, 
442, 754, 774; factory system and, 916; foreign, 
240, 252-255, 269, 284, 287, 610, 691-695, 
756, 760-765; id., efforts to decrease depend- 
ence, 926; glutting, 22, 71, 420, 579; id., by 
competitors, 310; home, 445, 456, 458-459, 
469, 772, 773, 774, 866, 917; interdependence, 
302; irregularity, 270, 420-421; narrowness, 
930; Northern, development, 445, 613-614; 
position of the South, 700; railways opened, 
916; remoteness and diversification, 123; during 
the Revolution, 578-581; scarcity, producers 
handicapped, 190, 469, 608. 

Marl, benefits, 781, 804, 915, 918; early use, 199, 
612, 780 and n.; Ruffin’s interest in, 780-781, 
804; scarcity of available, 921; survey of de- 
posits, 790; Taylor’s opinion, 802. 

Marshes (see also Fertilizers), 836, 844, 921. 

M aegis, indigo, prices, 593; trade, 82-83, 
335. 

Maryland (see also Baltimore, St. Marys, etc.), 
92, 92, 115, 204, 329, 498, 696, 788; agricultural 
beginnings, 32-40, 162, 163; banking, 713; 
barley, 175, 1041; beans, 178, 919; beef, 209- 
210, 212, 842; butter, 918, 919; cattle, 204, 205, 
585, 812, 840, 847, 918, 1042; cheese, 205, 918, 
919; clover, 803, 809, 822-823; corm, 171-172, 
175-176, 609, 814, 815, 918, 1040; cotton, 183, 
232, 888, 893; cowpens, 147; credit and market- 
ing, 409-428; currency, 586, 598; education, 
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agricultural, 791, 792; emancipation, 617, 651; 
emigration, 88, 121-122, 126, 597, 872, 875, 914; 
fairs, 784, 786; farming, general, 354, 444, 457, 
535, 539, 909, 918-919; fence legislation, 146; 
fertilization, 198, 780, 803, 804, 805, 806, 908; 
field systems, 197-198, 803, 809, 908, 909; flax 
and hemp, 180, 182, 821, 918; flour, 166, 582, 
609; gardens, 36; grains, 162-163, 166-170, 
174-175, 582, 918, 1040; grasses, 177, 822, 823, 
835; herding, 138, 140, 147, 148, 835; hogs, 38, 
832, 918, 1042; horses and mules, 38, 202, 203, 
831, 918, 1042; immigration, 87-88, 90; indebt- 
edness, evasion, 416; Indian trade, 35, 129-130, 
137; iron industries, 935; labor, 413, 450, 913; 
land policy, 35, 116, 381, 393, 394, 395-396, 
397, 398, 400, 401, 402, 618, 630; zd., headrights, 
388, 389, 408; zd., primogeniture and entails, 
400, 619; zd., quitrents, 382-383, 385, 618-619; 
td., no western lands, 621; land values, 404, 
405, 643, 645, 646, 914; linseed oil, 821; livestock, 
38, 140-142, 144-145, 209-210; zd., breeds and 
breeding, 204, 489, 847-848, 855; id., care and 
feed, 200-202, 835, 837; zd., number, 918, 1042; 
lumbering, 158; manorial system, 372-375; 
manufacturing, 232, 455, 614, 1043; manu- 
mission, 525, 526, 617; marketing, boycott of 
merchants, 432; id., codperative, 433; id., 
credit and, 409-413, 415-428; mills, 37, 161- 
162; naval stores, 152, 154, 1019; Negroes, 
free, attitude toward, 523; id., legal status, 
524, 526, 528; id., number, 522; oats, 175, 918, 
1040; overseer system, 501; peas, 178; palma 
Christi, 830; plantation system declining, 444; 
population, 116, 124, 348, 1025; zd., per cent 
of different nationalities, 92-93; pork, 209-210, 
212; potatoes, 827, 918; railways, 566, 758, 
913; rye, 175, 820, 918, 1041; salt, seized, 584; 
servitude, indentured, 322, 346-347, 351, 364- 
365, 370; id., headrights, 408; zd., legal status, 
344, 365, 503, 505; id., trade, 347, 348; id., 
treatment, 505-506; settlement, 14-15, 32-35, 
87, 115-116, 120-121; zd., cities, late develop- 
ment, 328; id., westward, effects, 445; sheep, 
38, 208, 832, 918, 1042; zd., merino mania, 
847; slavery, development slow, 352-353; id., 
legal basis, 360; id., sentiment against, 616, 
938; slaves, 170, 362, 446, 519; zd., hiring, 
469, 566; id., legal status, 508-509, 514, 516, 
919; id., number or per cent, 116, 354-355, 
482, 651-656, 1025; zd., prices, 368-369, 663, 
664; id., size of holdings, 530, 531, 532, 535, 
537-539; id., trade, 351, 355, 358, 473, 651, 
658, 659, 914; social life, 411, 439-440, 493, 
494, 495; societies, agricultural, 782, 786; soil, 
analysis, 790; id., exhaustion, 167, 446, 910, 914; 
tenancy, 406, 646, 647; timber products, 1019; 
tobacco, competition, 167, 232, 383, 606-608, 
756, 909, 919; id., conventions, 764; zd., curing, 
215-216, 777-778; id., hogsheads, 220-222, 
752; id., inspection, 220, 226-230, 604, 772; 
id., marketing, 223-224, 230, 247; id., prices, 
224, 260-276, 592, 767; id., production, 6, 21, 
218, 219, 757-759, 767; zd., regions, 531, 758; 
id., stinting, 37, 225, 264; id., trade, 37, 213- 
215, 230, 235-258, 264, 590-592, 603-605, 761; 
id., varieties and types, 218, 769, 770; trade, 
38-40, 163, 250, 423, 429, 573, 577, 578, 579, 580, 
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595, 601, 609, 930; zd., restrictions, 247, 574, 
575, 577; truck crops, 827; wheat, Hessian fly 
582; id., prices, 174-175, 583; zd., production, 
164-166, 170, 606-608, 609, 816, 918, 1040; 
id., trade, 163, 609, 816; id., yields, 819; wages, 
469; wine industry, 189; wool, 207, 918. 

Massachusetts, cottonseed cake, experiments, 710; 
labor, non-agricultural, 501; slave trade, 359; 
ane gradual death, 616; trade, 575, 582, 

Mast, as feed, 45, 138, 206. 

Mastic, 108. 

Matthews (Family), 732. 

Matthews, Samuel, 453. 

May Apples, 36. 

Maycocks, 25. 

Meade, R. K., 855. 

Meadows (see also Bluegrass, Clover, Grasses, Hay, 
Marshes, Pastures, Range, Timothy), artificial, 
36, 178, 201, 489, 883, 919; grasses cultivated, 
177-178, 823; irrigation, 823; natural, 45, 
138-139, 205, 206; open, 62, 331, 861; water, 
177, 201. 

Meat (see also Bacon, Beef, Hams, Mutton, Packing 
Plants, Pork, Salt), 103, 209, 917; purchased, 
445, 457; in slave rations, 458, 564; trade, 164, 
430, 438, 451, 456, 489, 572, 585, 879, 880; 
venison, 57, 162. 

Medium of Exchange, see Currency. 

Medlars, 59. 

Mellichamp, Thomas, 294. 

Melons (see also Muskmelons, Watermelons), 12, 
15, 68, 173, 192, 327, 339, 867. 

Memphis (Tenn.), conventions, 925, 928; cotton- 
seed oil manufactured, 710; railways, 904, 905; 
trade, 711, 714, 898, 900, 931. 

Mendez, A., 739. 

Mercantilism, 16, 69, 250. 

Mercer, Colonel, 799. 

Mercer, John, 855. 

Merchants, brokers displaced, 718; concessions 
promoted, 330; dissatisfaction, 572, 924; as 
factors, 429; functions, varied, 421, 429; 
indebtedness and, 412, 415-417, 576, 713; 
Indian trade, 135-136, 573; lands acquired, 94; 
lobby, 431, 432; outport, inroads by, 432; as 
planters, 492-493; planters and, 80, 167, 417- 
419, 493; prices, collusion for control, 431-433; 
slaves, speculation, 598; specialization, de- 
velopment, 421; taxes, on payment, 604; Tory 
sympathizers, 586; trade, interest in, 110, 412, 
413, 420, 423, 575. 

Mexico, 12; acquisition, interest in, 642; colonies 
on basis of native population, 303; Indians, 
wealthy, 305; land policy in Texas, 636; regie 
system, 763; serfdom, 305 x.; slavery restric- 
tions, 906; slaves from, debarred, 659; tobacco 
monopoly, 72; trade, 79, 82, 109. 

Michaux, Charles, 827. 

Middleman, attitude toward, 431, 717, 720, 924, 
927. 

Miles, Colonel, 853. 

Milk (see also Dairying), buttermilk in slave 
rations, 564; domestic use, 19, 30, 439, 441, 
489, 492, 836, 838, 855, 887; markets limited, 
205; quality, 205; yields, 55, 205, 846. 

Miller, Mr., 848, 849. 
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Miller, Phineas, 681. 

Millet, Egyptian, 823; experiments, 783; a hum- 
bug, 789; Indian, 3. 

Mills (see also Gristmills, Sawmills), cane, 340; 
castor oil, 830; cider, 194; codperative, 380, 
743; cotton, 340; custom, 443; encouragement, 
161-162, 394; establishment, 34, 36, 47, 335, 
608, 879; expropriation allowed, 162; flour, 168, 
614, 685; household, 800; improvement, 793, 
800; Indian use, 339; millers, regulation, 162; 
id., slaves as, 548; oil, rolling, and slitting, 
443; ox power, 741; paper, 883; rice, costly, 
479, 541; id., development, 278, 282-283, 
722, 730; steam power introduced, 741; steel, 
value, 326; sugar, 76, 193, 739, 741, 743, 896; 
toll, 162, 479, 730; treadmills, 67, 722; water, 
36, 47, 161-162, 335, 730. 

Mining (Miners), 63, 64, 310, 330, 340, 566, 879, 
913, 934, 935. 

Mississippi, 873; banking, 712, 714, 899; beans, 
6, 8, 62; beef, 882, 897; black prairie, 894; 
cotton, production, 688, 702, 704, 706, 707, 
710, 897, 898, 905; zd., regions, 531, 534, 899; 
id., slaves restricted 513; development rapid, 
902; fairs, 786; farmers, commercial, 489; 
grain production, 817, 1040; herding, 334, 833, 
834; Indian territory, 893-894; land policy, 
621, 631, 633, 635, 636; land values, 642, 643; 
levees, 897, 902; livestock, 334, 857, 901, 1042; 
lumbering, 936; manufacturing, 704, 935, 
1043; meat purchased, 837; Negroes, free, legal 
status, 524, 526, 528; peas, 6; pine lands, 394; 
plantation system, 460, 538, 555, 900-901; 
population, 897, 900; pork, 882, 897; railways, 
635, 901, 905; rice, 723; scraper introduced, 
797; settlement, 126, 329-330, 895, 897, 900; 
sheep, 832, 1042; slaves, legal status, 513, 514; 
id., number or per cent, 482, 652-655, 656, 657, 
897, 903; id., size of holdings, 530, 533, 536; 
id., taxation, 544; id., trade, 651, 659-660; 
societies, agricultural, 787; soil, analysis, 790; 
id., exhaustion, 460; speculation, 496-497, 633; 
squatter settlements, 633; sugar, 748; tobacco, 
69-70, 71, 897; trade, 882, 931; village system, 
339; wheat, price, 459; zd., production, 817, 
1040; Yazoo frauds, 630-631; Yazoo region, 330, 
533, 894, 900, 902, 903. 

Mississippi Valley (see also Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, etc.), Carolina traders, 131-132; 
cattle, wild, 8; cotton, 457-458, 533, 687-689, 
896-898; zd., value of lands, 642; development 
rapid, 902; drainage, 927; dredging, 331; 
economic unity, 927; industrial life, 151, 330, 
339, 340, 440, 479, 484; levees, system of, 
641, 897; plantation system, 333, 335, 440, 458; 
poor whites bought out, 484; population, 
increase, 900; rains and floods, 700; rice, 66, 722; 
settlement, 60-62, 85, 87, 94, 861; slaves, 546, 
871; id., size of holdings, 533, 536-537, 541-542; 
swamp grants, 635; tobacco, classed as “Ken- 
tucky,” 761; id., region, 758; trade, avenue, 83, 
159, 870, 903; id., diverted eastward, 905, 927; 
village system, 339-340. 

Missouri (see also St. Louis), banking, 712; beef, 
841, 879; buckwheat, 820, 1040; cattle, 831, 
834, 876, 880, 884, 1042; cheese imported, 839; 
corn, 811, 812, 814, 815, 876, 1040; cotton, 
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880, 888, 893, $98, 902, 905; dairying, 340, 
839, 876; fairs, 785, 787; farming, commercial, 
444, 489, 879, 902; id., pioneer, 335, 339, 365, 
874, 880; fences, 540; flax and hemp, 821, 876, 
880; grain, 871, 876, 1040; herding, 339, 833, 
842, 880; hogs, $32, 876, 879, 1042; horses and 
mules, 851, 852, 856, 876, 1042; inspection of 
meat, 841; land policy, 380, 631, 633, 635, 864— 
865; land values, 643, 645, 864, 880; jlivestock, 
breeding, 489, 851, 852, 856; zd., production, 
838, 876, 880, $84, 1042; manufacturing, 880, 
1043; manumission, 526; marketing, 866, 870, 
879; mining, 879; Negroes, free, legal status, 
524, 526, 527; oats, 820, 876, 1040; orchards, 
826, 880; packing plants, 841; population, 861, 
865, 866; pork, 841, 879; price differentials, 871; 
purchase of, 630; railways, 635, 879; range, 
practice of burning, 842; settlement, 651, 
864-866, 880; sheep, 832, 876, 884, 1042; slavery 
economy, 871, 874; slaves, capitalization, 473; 
id., legal status, 509, 513-514; id., number or 
per cent, 482, 651, 652-655, 656, 87/4; id., 
regions, 530, 874-875; id., size of holdings, 
335, 529, 530, 533; id., trade, 651, 658, 659; 
societies, agricultural, 787; speculation, 633, 
864; tobacco, 755, 757, 758, 879; wheat, 
price, 1842, 871; zd., production, 876, 1040. 

Mobile (Ala.), 62, 69, 81, 895; convention, 709; 
cotton, 696, 711, 719, 900; herding near, 79-80; 
Indian trade, 133; lumber trade, 936; marketing, 
159, 716; naval stores, 159; plantations near, 
334; railways, 904; settlement, center of, 893; 
Spanish occupancy, 893; tobacco market, 756; 
trade diverted to, 905, 931. 

Molasses, by-product of sugar, 741, 742, 751, 
molasses act, 571; production, 58, 76, 114, 887; 
in slave rations, 564; tariff, 745. 

Money, see Currency. 

Monopolies (see also Subsidies), breakdown, 31; 
colonization companies, 309-311, 341; control 
of cotton, 925; guano, 806, 926; Indian trade, 
32, 39, 135, 137; in Louisiana, 64, 414; profits, 
method of earning, 341; sassafras, 30; slave trade, 
306, 335, 336, 352-353; Spanish Florida trade, 
109; tobacco, 30, 72, 237, 238-241; id., acreage 
limited, 762; id., policy of French buyers, 432. 

Montgomery (Ala.), conventions, 925, 926, 928; 
cotton market, 714; fairs, 786, 787; railways, 904; 
slave-trade agitation, 668; societies, agri- 
cultural, 787. 

Moody, M. T., 730. 

Moravians, settlement, 98, 103, 378, 441. 

More, Henry, 835 

Morgan, Thomas A., 742. 

Mosby, Jokn G., 779. 

Moultrie, John, 110, 115, 193, 280. 

Mulattoes, presumption of slavery, 524. 

Mulberries, 35, 49, 53, 58, 69, 112, 185, 191; 
Chinese, 789; craze for, 789, 828-829; encourag- 
ment, 184, 186, 187; Indian use, 7, 28; native, 
use advocated, 184; nurseries, 186, 828; office 
conditional upon planting, 187; planting com- 
pulsory, 24, 184, 186; speculation, 829; wild, 
aroused hopes of silk, 5, 12, 24, 75. 

Mules, breeds and breeding, 612, 837, 851-852, 
854, 857; care and feed, 548; at fairs, 854, 
856-857; vs. horses, 852; imported, 837, 854: 
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marketing, driving, 840; markets, 852; mis- 
branding, act against, 203; number on large 
estates, 539, 731; per cent, 831; prices, 542; 
production, 686, 837, 838, 856, 1042; id., per 
capita, 812, 876, 883, 884, 918; id., per hand, 
708; self-sufficiency urged, 460, 686; slaves 
and, 449, 559; trade, 747, 840, 852, 877, 886; 7d., 
illicit, 80; use, 203, 480, 686, 731, 747, 750, 852. 

Mushrooms, 68. 

Tapes (see also Melons), 4, 25, 36, 46, 53, 58, 
103. 

Mutton, distaste for, 207; price, 1711, 327. 


Nails, 455, 549, 871, 882. 

Nashville (Tenn.), 838, 854, 8€4; convention, 927; 
inspection at, 754; as a market, 840, 870; id., 
cotton, 714, 870; zd., tobacco, 754, 774; mortal- 
ity among colonists, 862; packing plants, 841; 
railways, 904; roads opened, 869; settlement, 
126, 867; stock farm near, 854. 

Natchez (Miss.), 126, 642, 704, 870, 900. 

Naval Stores (see also Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, 
Timber Products), bounties, 114, 115, 153-154, 
155-157, 158, 572; competition, 115, 233, 280; 
decline in South Carolina, 156-157; duties, 
prohibitive, 43; encouragement, British, 57, 
153-154, 232; experts for, 154, 391; independ- 
ence desired, 153, 179; markets, 152, 155, 602, 
613, 1019; plantation system, prop for, 258; 
prices, 153, 574; production, 57, 74-75, 95, 
115, 151-153, 155, 157, 158; quality, 154, 155; 
slaves, winter work for, 152; timber used, 156; 
trade, colonial, 45, 57, 114, 154-155, 157, 158, 
430, 1019; zd., post colonial, 578, 589, 590, 601, 
602, 613. 

Navigation Acts, 250, 599, 601; merchants’ in- 
fluence, 431; reéxportation under drawbacks, 
572; regulations, 250-252; relaxation, 285, 287; 
resemblance to Spanish, 82; rice and, 284, 285; 
tobacco and, 251, 258; violation, 250. 

Nectarines, 46, 58, 190, 826. 

Negroes (see also Negroes, Free, Slavery, Slaves), 
as artisans, 350; characteristics and efficiency, 
174, 195, 462-471, 521-522, 708; cotton, 
number employed, 905; debarred as tenants or 
croppers, 646; illicit relations with whites, 503; 
natural increase estimated, 650; peanuts intro- 
duced, 194; presumption of slavery, 524; 
proportion large, 789; servitude in Illinois, 351; 
wages, 550, 768. 

Negroes, Free, attitude toward, 522-524, 525; 
citizenship status, 524; condition, 522, 523, 
938; disabilities, 523-524, 527-528; enslavement 
527; guardians, 527; hiring as penalties, 527; 
increase, rate, 524; kidnapping of, 527, 648; 
land acquired, 528; legislation stricter, 508; 
Northern, degradation, 938; number, 481, 
522; per cent small, 650; registration, 527; 
restrictions, 525-528; removal required, 526-527; 
servants and slaves, ownership of, 528; slavery 
and, 938; id., return to, 360, 526 u., 527; taxa- 
tion, 524-525, 528; testimony of, 515. 

“Nep,” 46. 

Nesbit, Dr. Robert, 728, 729. 

New England, 49, 51; Cape Fear settlement, 48, 94; 
cattle, 209, 839; currency issues, 571; emanci- 
pation, 616; emigration, 61, 91, 92, 121, 126; 


factories, condition of hands, 522; id., replaced 
domestic manufactures, 456; fish from, 30; free- 
holders from, 322; grain market, 172, 581, 582; 
horses from, 56, 202; immigrants, West Indian, 
308; indigo trade, 291; laborers, non-agricul- 
tural, 501; livestock trade, 209; naval stores, 
trade, 154, 155, 157; Negroes, free, 527; popula- 
tion, relation to area, 445-446; salt, superior, 
211; slavery, profits, 364, 478; zd., trade, 353, 
358, 359, 368; soil conservation, 446; timber 
products, competitor in, 152; tobacco, 231, 
240, 249, 251, 770; trade, customs exempt, 
249; id., depression, 267; zd., Southern, 32, 36, 
38, 43, 58, 164, 430, 930; zd., vessels, 420, 428; 
wages, 469, 935. 

New Jersey, 501, 581, 658; cotton produced, 687; 
emigration, 121, 876. 

New Mexico, 61, 140; horses from, 202; mules 
from, 80; sheep from, 853; trade, 63, 80; id., 
illicit, 80, 340. 

New Orleans, 68, 81, 641, 812, 852, 876; buffalo 
meat for, 78; cattle market, 150, 834; conces- 
sions near, 329, 331; conventions, 905, 925, 928, 
932; corn, prices, 813, 1039; cotton, compress 706; 
id., factors, 711; zd., grades, 719; zd., monthly 
receipts, per cent, 715; zd., prices, 681, 696-700, 
870, 1027; id., trade, 687, 696, 878, 898, 900; 
cottonseed oil, 710; flour, prices, 817-818, 1039; 
indigo, 73; lumber trade, 936; plantation system 
in region, 333, 334, 338, 689, 896; planters, 
newly-rich, 497; potatoes purchased, 827; 
poultry for, 80; railways, 903, 905; ropewalk, 
76; sawmills, 159; settlement, 65, 338; slave- 
trade agitation, 668; slaves, prices, 337, 665- 
666, 667; sugar, 642, 740, 748, 751; tobacco, 
inspection system, 772; id., prices, 766, 768, 
769, 1038; zd., trade, 71, 754, 755, 770, 773, 
774, 1037; trade, charges to Liverpool, 716; 
id., costly route, 870, 883; id., diversion, 905, 
931; id., indirect, 578, 931; zd., miscellaneous, 
Bee 870, 871, 879, 882, 886; zd., right of deposit, 

4. 

New Smyrna (Fla.), 675, 677; colony, Dr. Turn- 
bull’s, 112-113, 676; cotton, 183; orange groves, 
106. 

New Vork (City), commercial disparity, 929-930; 
cotton, grades used, 719; zd., trade, 679, 696, 
711; freight rates, 717; panic, 926; servitude, 
societies to abolish, 350; tobacco market, 756, 
772; trade, 51, 267, 577, 930. 

New Vork (State), cattle, 55, 839; zd., overland 
trade, 149, 210; emigrants from, 322, 325, 378, 
920; expansion, limitation, 92; horses, 56; 
Indian trade, 130; laborers, non-agricultural, 
501; salt, superior, 211; slave trade, 658; survey, 
790; timber products, competitor, 152; trade, 
Sil, S83, AoW, OBA, 

Nicholson, Francis, cattle herds, 57; coffee trees 
presented, 194; cotton culture discouraged, 
182; engrossment, effect, 402; on inflation, 417; 
silk culture favored, 185; on tobacco, 220, 225, 
267, 268, 420; on trade, 59, 232. 

Noel, Edmund F., 855. 

Nolting, A. W., 855. 

Non-Intercourse Agreements, effects, 207, 443, 
455, 573-576, 611, 762, 783. 

Norfolk (Va.), 93, 423, 595; conventions, 928; 
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grain trade, 168; slave trade, 358; tobacco 
market, 231, 774; trade center, 15, 43, 427, 
443, 931; trucking, commercial, 827, 922. 

The North, cotton, consumption and trade, 679, 
696, 718; crop failure, 725; dairy products, 839; 
dependence on, 932, 938; emigration from, 
574, 608, 614, 651, 861; fruit growing, 825; 
horses from, 202, 851; implements and machin- 
ery from, 793; labor, condition, 500-501, 939; 
manufactures, domestic, 452, 718; Negroes, 
condition of free, 524; id., treatment, 515, 518; 

‘soil exploitation, 447; superiority, 779, 929, 
936; taxes, retaliatory, 932; trade, 456, 613, 816; 
id., competition of cheap products, 934; id., 
conflict with British system, 572; zd., restric- 
tions, 573, 576, 577, 932; westward expansion, 
effect, 445; wheat, growers migrated, 608; 
id., imported from, 816: 

North Carolina (see also Fayetteville, Wilmington, 
etc.), 92, 329, 498, 595, 615, 696; agricultural 
beginnings, 43-50; banking, 712, 713; Barbadian 
concessions, 49; barley, 46, 47, 1041; beans, 46, 
68, 178, 179; beef, 45, 209, 210, 211, 212, 584; 
buckwheat, 46, 1041; butter, 45, 47, 205-206, 
918, 922; cattle, 45, 47, 49, 79, 205, 210, 840, 
918, 921, 1042; cheese, 47, 205-206, 918, 922; 
com, production, 47, 49, 816, 918, 919, 1040; 
id., trade, 172, 609; cotton, effect of industry, 
443, 457; id., pests, 184; id., production, 686, 
889, 892, 900, 905; zd., regions, 534, 888, 921, 
922, 923; id., trade, 696, 889; cowpeas, 824, 
909, 922; Coxe’s claim to, 61; credit, 414, 417; 
currency, depreciation, 586-587, 598; dairying, 
205-206; drainage movement, 641, 916; duties, 
exempt, 48; education, agricultural, 792; 
emancipation, 617; emigration, 124, 866, 895; 
fairs, 786, 787; farming, commercial, 488-489; 7d., 
general, 535, 539, 910, 914, 918, 921-923; fence 
legislation, 146; fertilization, 198, 805, 806, 909; 
field systems, 46, 808, 908, 909; flax and hemp, 
46, 94, 180, 182, 820, 918; flax seed, 611, 612; 
flour, 457; freight rates, 153, 211; fruits and nuts, 
46, 48, 49, 190, 191, 192, 825, 826; grains, 
918, 921, 922, 1040; grasses, 177, 178, 824, 
835-836; herding, 45, 47, 48, 93, 139, 148, 149, 
834, 835, 921; hogs, 47, 832, 918, 1042; horses, 
202, 918, 1042; immigration, 44, 88, 90, 92, 
614, 916; indebtedness, 45, 414, 598, 915; 
Indian slaves, 110, 337, 361; Indian trade, 45, 
130, 131, 138; indigo, 42, 49, 73-74, 295; labor, 
free white, 500; land cessions, 626, 630; land 
policy, early conditions, 48-49, 51, 381, 387, 
389, 391, 398; id., engrossment, 375-376, 395, 
399, 400, 402, 403, 618-619; id., military 
bounties, 626; zd., preémption, 862; zd:, primo- 
geniture and entails, 399-400, 619-620: cd., 
purchase, 394; id., quitrents, 49, 382, 383, 385, 
391; id., reserves, 627-628, 863; zd., speculation, 
638-639; land values, 404, 406, 643, 644, 922; 
linseed oil, 821; Locke’s “Grand Model,” 50, 99, 
325, 372, 375; livestock, 45, 140, 142, 145, 918, 
922, 1042; id., care, 835, 836, 837; id., diseases, 
146-147; id., trade, 149, 150, 209, 210-211, 583, 
584, 883; lumbering, 45, 158, 934, 936; manorial 
system, 375-377; manufacturing, 46, 696, 1043; 
manumission, 525-526; marketing, 435, 80, 
149, 157, 210-211, 922-923; mills, 47; naval 
stores, 45, 153, 154-155, 156, 157, 1019; 
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Negroes, free, 523, 524, 526, 528; oats, 1040; 
olives, 192; overseers, wages, 545; peanuts, 828; 
peas, 46, 173, 178, 179, 808; plantation system, 
444-445- plantations, 47, 151, 438, 439, 722; 
poor laws, 485; poor whites, 485; population, 
48, 91, 118, 124, 355, 909, 1025; id., per cent of 
different nationalities, 92-93; pork, 45, 209-212, 
457, 584; potatoes, 49, 193, 827; poverty, 47; 
prosperity, 574; railways, 643, 904, 916, 934; 
range, 45, 139, 143-145, 148; Regulators’ move- 
ment, 144, 440, 573; reputation, 44, 428, 440; 
rice, large plantations, 722; id., production, 66, 
282, 723, 731; id., regions, 280, 532, 721; zd., 
trade, 285, 286, 289, 576, 610; rye, 45, 820, 
1041; salt, 58, 211-212, 578, 584, 585; servitude, 
indentured, 344, 346, 349, 362, 364, 365, 387; 
settlement, 41-45, 48-50, 87, 94, 95, 110, 
118-119, 121, 124, 131, 189, 920; zd., group, 
378; id., on poorer lands, 910; zd., Western, 
effects, 909; sheep, 47, 208, 847, 918, 1042; 
silk, 48, 49, 185; slavery, 352; slaves, legal status, 
360, 510, 511, 514, 516; zd., number or per cent, 
119, 355, 482, 651-656, 1025; id., size of hold- 
ings, 530-532, 534-537; id., trade, 356, 648, 
651, 659; societies, agricultural, 784, 786, 787; 
society, character, 47-48, 493; soil, analysis, 
789, 790; id., exhaustion, 446, 908-909; task 
system, 551; taxation, 573; tenancy, 406; 
timber products, 45, 47, 158, 1019; tobacco, 
abandoned, 908; id., inspection, 231, 604; 
id., manufacturing, 754; id., marketing via 
Virginia, 43, 231, 754, 773; id., production, 49, 
215, 233, 606, 757, 777; id., regions, 531, 757, 
758, 922, 923; id., rejected, use of, 771; id., 
restriction, 264-265; id., State purchase, 605; 
id., trade, 45, 215, 606; 7zd., varieties and 
types, 757, 769, 770; town system, 378-379; 
tract on, 93; trade, British domination, 601; 
id., early, 42-43, 45, 47, 95, 428, 577; id., 
restrictions, 574-576, 577; id., Revolutionary, 
578, 579-580; vegetables, 46; wheat, Hessian 
fly, 582; id., prices, 123, 175; id., production, 
45, 123, 168, 169, 609, 918, 1040; wine in- 
dustry, 48, 49, 189; wool, 918. 
Nuts, 5, 46, 58, 69, 101, 451, 867. 
Nutt, Dr. Rush, 703. 


Oats, for erosion, 820; field systems, 170, 555, 612, 
809, 810; as forage, 820, 837; prices, 175; 
production, colonial, 15, 26, 46, 55, 68, 94, 
162, 168, 201; id., post colonial, 811, 820, 876, 
881, 883, 885, 918, 919, 920, 922, 1040; pur- 
chased, 457; rent, share, 646; in rice fields, 726, 
820; task system, 554; trade, 169, 886. 

O’ Donnell, Mr., 848. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, 149; on Georgia, 
herding, 107, 148; zd., livestock purchased, 104; 
id., rice trade, 286; id., settlement, 97, 99, 105; 
id., silk exported, 187. 

Ohio, commercial influence, 613; labor, non- 
agricultural, 501; livestock sold to the South, 
837, 857; tobacco, classed as “Maryland,” 761; 
id., production, 755, 757, 758, 759, id., weight of 
hogsheads, 752. 

Ohio River, 623, 630, 823; expansion and, 88, 117, 
124, 125, 862, 863, 870, 874, 895; herding, 840; 
slaves, per cent, 875; tobacco region, 755. 

Oil, bear’s, trade, 78; castor, mills, 830; cottonseed, 
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710; duties, exempt, 48; linseed, 58, 821; 
olive, encouraged, 48, 783; peanut and sesame, 
194; sperm, 841; sturgeon, made on plantations, 
454; turpentine, 157, 159. 

Oklahoma, 641, 866, 888. 

Old Subsidy, 245, 246, 600. 

Olives, encouragement, 16, 48, 53, 101, 901; ex- 
periments, 25, 49, 69, 101, 192, 824; oil en- 
couraged, 48, 783; treatise on, 23; trees de- 
stroyed, 830. 

Onions, duty, 103; production, 12, 25, 46, 68, 826; 
purchased, 58, 103, 613; wild, 4. 

Opium, 334, 901. 

Oranges, Florida, 12, 105, 106, 114, 192, 826, 901; 
Georgia, 101; grafting, 826; Louisiana, 69, 896; 
South Carolina, 49, 52, 53, 58, 191, 826; trade, 
exports, 114, 190, 191; zd., imports, 25, 105; 
id., juice exported, 103, 114, 190; trees de- 
stroyed, 69, 826; Virginia, 15, 25, 193. 

Orchards (see also Fruits), capital expenditures, 
541; compulsory, 191; of various economic 
classes, 123, 489, 491, 499; in various regions, 
34, 105, 123, 151, 191, 327, 825, 868, 880. 

Ordinance of 1787, 630, 632. 

O'Reilly, Alessandro, cattle branding compulsory, 
145; fence ordinance, 146; policy, 83, 150, 338, 
340. 

Orris, 25. 

Oswald, Richard, 113, 576. 

Otts, Doctor, 710. 

Overseer System, abandonment urged, 917; im- 
provement limited, 794, 915; one-crop system 
and, 459; origin, 501; soil wastage and, 448; 
treatment of slaves and, 502, 518, 546, 557, 560. 

Overseers, advancement, 494-495, 496; character, 
112, 316, 502, 557, 794; daily routine, 547; duties, 
498, 502, 545, 559, 561, 596; large crops ex- 
pected of, 458, 546; number and importance, 
498-499, 501; perquisites, 540, 546; plantations, 
charge of, 86, 118, 322, 324, 550; poor whites, 
ambition of, 486; records kept, 547; remedies, 
knowledge of, 561; salaries, 408, 545-546; share 
basis, 408, 545; slaves and, 546, 557, 558, 560, 
561; sources, 501-502; stigma attached to, 503; 
tasks, determining, 552; as tenants, 407-408, 
64 


Oxen, drivers needed, 332; vs. horses, 852; im- 
ported, 78, 848; on individual estates, 334, 377, 
542; large favored, 848; Madison on, 852; per 
cent in the South, 831; prices, 196, 209, 542, 727; 
use, general, 27, 78, 80, 162, 195, 196, 203, 
210, 441, 834; zd., in rice industry, 195, 283, 727. 

Oysters, farming and oystering, 922; food supple- 
mented, 17, 564; shells as fertilizer, 607, 804. 


Packing Plants, 841, 879, 886. 

Palatines, as servants, 349, 370; settlement, 44, 
87, 89, 90, 378; taxes exempt, 88. 

Pales, 18, 148. 

“Palm-Berries,” 108. 

Palma Christi, 101, 194, 830, 901. 

“Palmetto Berries,” 11. 

Papaws, 7, 25, 46, 101, 191. 

Paris Green, 704. 

Parsley, 25, 46, 68. 

Parsnips, 25, 36, 46, 58. 

Pastures, artificial, 201, 843, 844; in common, 
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379-380; cultivation, 204, 837, 842, 844, 879, 
919; fencing, 327, 843; grasses, 823, 840, 885; 
natural, condition, 18, 20, 138-139, 148, 206, 
842, 879; oats for, 820; “resting” land by, 197, 
198; restricted, 211; rye for, 820; seating re- 
quirements, 398; tobacco fields used, 755. 

Patterson and Caton, 855. 

Patton, James, 392. 

Patton, Matthew, 779, 848, 849-850. 

Pauperism, emigration relieved, 308, 344; paupers 
as basis of servitude, 342. 

Peaches, hogs fed on, 36, 46, 58, 190, 919; Indians 
using, 5, 7; origin, probable, 5; production, 
commercial, 825, 919; id., general, 36, 46, 58, 
69, 101, 105, 126, 190, 491; varieties, 69, 191. 

Peacocks, 6, 20, 28. 

Peanuts, 4, 194, 828, 836. 

Pearce, Mistress, 25. * 

Pearlash, 16, 18, 42, 571. 

Pearmains (see also Apples), 36. 

Pear Trees, early culture, 25, 46, 49, 58, 69; 
experiments, 101, 825; imported, 69, 192: 
planting compulsory, 191; presence, early 
reports, 7; prickly, 25, 194; varieties, 69, 191. 

Peas (see also Cowpeas, Legumes, Pulse), English, 
dependence on, 807; as fertilizer, 612, 749, 802; 
field systems, 170, 173, 179, 814; Indians raised, 
4, 108; price, 326; production, 15, 20, 25, 27, 
68, 94, 106, 115, 179, 452, 811, 812; purchased, 
457; trade, 58, 68, 103, 163, 172, 178, 430, 601, 
922; varieties, early, 46, 58, 179; vines as forage 
or hay, 139, 836, 844. 

Peasantry, 97, 503. 

Pecans, 5, 7, 69. 

Peculium, 475, 512. 

Pedee River, 43, 89, 91, 94, 118, 119, 120, 166, 391. 

Pedington, Adam, 282. 

Pellagra, 484. 

Peliry (see also Deerskins, Fur Trade, Indian 
Trade), duties, 134, 416; “enumerated,” 571; 
markets, 134, 842, 870; reserved to the Pro- 
prietor, 141; trade, 64, 81, 104, 106, 130, 340; 
ad., in hides, 45, 58, 94, 114, 120, 141, 842, 870; 
id., by pioneers, 438, 441; zd., by poor whites, 
483. 

Pendleton (S. C.), agricultural society, 784, 785, 
923; cotton factory, 935. 

Pennsylvania (see also Philadelphia), 90, 124, 645, 
856; emigration from, 89, 91, 116, 120-122, 
872, 875, 883; farm economy, influence on, 169, 
201, 779, 881, 908, 909, 919; farms, value, 883; 
frontiers in, 86, 125; horses from, prohibited, 
140; immigration from Maryland, 88; Indian 
trade, 130, 131; labor, non-agricultural, 501; 
land purchased, 632; livestock, improvement, 
204, 847, 848, 855; manufactures, 452, 614; 
merino mania, 847; new, in the South, 122; 
prosperous, 919; salt, superior, 211; servitude, 
indentured, 345, 346, 348, 350, 351, 365, 370, 
507; straw, feeding, 201; trade, 58, 163, 609, 
711, 930; wheat, failure, 582; zd., trade, 609. 

Pensacola (Fla.), agriculture neglected, 62; 
British development, 114; herding, 107, 149; 
Indian trade, 109, 133, 136; lumber trade, 936; 
naval stores, 159; sugar plantation near, 193, 

Peppercorn, nominal quitrent, 382, 383. 

Peppers, 25, 108; New World, contribution, 5. 
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Pernambuco, cotton seed from, 674, 675, 676. 

Persimmons, 5, 6, 36, 46, 69, 191. 

Peruvian Bark, 58. 

Pests (Insects, worms, etc. See also Diseases, 
Hessian Fly, Rust, Smut, Weeds, etc.), ants, 
army worm, 704; birds, 729; boll weevil, 888; 
boll worm, 704; borer worm, 751; caterpillar, 
217, 270, 698, 699, 704, 776, 783; in cotton, 698, 
699, 704, 783, 888; “cotton louse,” 704; crops 
injured, indigo, 74; id., rice, 728; id., sugar- 
cane, 751; cutworms, 704, 814; flies, 217; ground- 
worms, 217; horn worm, 776; investigation 
advocated, 926; jointworms, 819; rice, methods 
of control, 279, 721, 726, 728-729; in tobacco, 
217, 270, 776; weevil, in wheat, 170. 

Petersburg (Va.), 117; cotton factory, 935; cotton 
seed huller, 710; fair, 786; livestock market, 
840; tobacco, manufacturing, 667, 754; id., 
market, 233, 754, 773, 774; trade, 426, 427, 
608; wages paid slaves in tobacco factories, 667. 

Philadelphia (Penn.), 92, 595; barley, use of South- 
ern, 613; butter and cheese hauled to, 206; 
commercial influence extended, 613; cotton 
gins, early, 675; cotton trade, 679, 711; cotton- 
seed oil, 710; flour, South Carolina, marked as, 
168; livestock driven to, 149, 210, 840, 877; 
servitude, society to abolish, 350; tobacco 
parece 772, 774; trade, 608, 869, 870, 882, 

Philips, Martin W., agricultural leader, 781; 
controversy with Cloud, 706-707; cotton, 
cultivation, 707; zd., scraper introduced, 702, 
797; id., varieties improved, 703; on cowpeas as 
fertilizer, 805; diversification advocated, 782; 
horses or mules per hand, 708; labor-saving 
devices advocated, 707, 782. 

Pigeons, 20, 28. 

Pimento, 58, 114, 307, 334. 

Pinckney, Eliza Lucas, see Lucas, Eliza. 

Pine Barren Act, 598. 

Pine Barrens (Pine Flats, Sand Barrens, etc.), 
683; farm economy, 45, 93, 113, 139, 452, 487, 
887, 894, 921; in large grants, 400; prices, 405, 
629, 643. 

Pineapples, 15, 16, 25, 101. 

Pinkroot, exported, 114. 

Pioneers, see Farmers, Planiers. 

Pipestaves, see Staves. 

Pippins, 36. 

Pitch (see also Naval Stores, Timber Products), 
bounties, 153, 155-156; expert needed, 153; 
importance, relative, 16, 17, 21, 54, 157; 
regulation of industry, 154; trade, 45, 57, 58, 
74, 102, 152, 153, 154-157, 159, 439, 600, 1019; 
transported free, 81. 

Planiains, 25, 52, 101, 105. ] 

Plantation System, advantages, competitive, 478- 
480; capital, classes of uses, 411; character, 302, 
444; as a colonizing agency, 111, 303-306, 307— 
311, 330, 351, 409; decline in older regions, 445; 
defined, 302; development and expansion, on 
the basis of cotton, 685, CH. XXxvuI; id., on the 
basis of credit, 413-414; zd., early, 44, 47, 94, 
97, 120, 302, 354, 355; id., later, 495-497, 831, 
900, 902, 903, 905-907; equipment and improve- 
ments, 459, 539-540; evolution, 150-151, 311, 
312-341, 444-445, 712; expenses, 539, 543-544; 
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fitness to conditions, 301; in the industrial cycle, 
437-438; industries as props, 258; intensifica- 
tion, period of, 909; labor bases, development, 
cH. xvt; id., few white employees, 548; land 
policies, influence, 408, 476, 638, 639, 640; 
manorial system supplanted, 372, 374-375; 
organization, post colonial, cH. XXIII; origins, 
14, 301-311, 341; poor whites and, 485; 
prevalence, 301; profitableness, 341, 571, 940; 
prototypes, 311; reéstablishment, 478; regions 
different, 498; slave holdings and, 481-483; 
slavery, efficiency and advantages, CH. xx; soil 
exploitation and, 447-448; specialization, geo- 
graphic, 444; town system absorbed, 379; 
transition stage, 150-151; triumph in Georgia, 
97, 98-101. 

Plantations, abandoned, 69, 106, 113, 335, 596; 
commercial vs. self-sufficing, 451-453; con- 
fiscation, 596-597; costs of establishing, 326, 
541-542: credit for, 713; descriptions, 377, 
453, 479, 539, 396; dilapidation, 539; efficiency, 
development, 466, 916; experimental, 323; 
hospitals, 561; incomes, annual, 896; id., 
maximum stressed, 459-460; id., per hand, 897; 
joint-stock, 317-319, 320; labor, immobility, 
459; id. organization, 467, 479, 554-556; 
manufactures, domestic, 453-455, 871; method 
of establishing, 327; number, classified by 
staples, 529; outbuildings, 439, 540; ownership, 
officials debarred, 333; id., of several, 498; 
pioneer, 438-440; population concentrated, 93; 
private, development, 35, 40, 319-322, 324-325, 
333-335, 341; rental, 406, 407-408; size, 113, 
324, 402, 403, 498, 529-532, 538, 740, 872; 
slaves, efficiency, 466-467; zd., size of holdings, 
100, 529-532, 538; id., treatment, 518, 559-561; 
specialized, development, 459, 688, 740; stores 
maintained, 565; valuations, 151, 326, 334, 377, 
404, 410, 439, 538, 615, 688, 899. 

Planters, absentee, 113, 498; accounts kept, 543; 
activities, varied, 422; advantages of large, 
475, 479-480, 504, 538; agents for capital, 311; 
aristocratic, 492-495; artisans hired, 500; book 
farming, antipathy to, 450; buying by order, 
vexations, 418-419; “cheap money” favored, 
713; classes, 438, 483, 492-500; conservation 
denounced, 461; conventions, 925-927; credit 
relations, 410, 415-417, 600, 732; economic 
rivalry, 460; expansion, 86, 94, 99, 100, 110, 
118, 377, 445, 907; extravagance, 411, 460, 
495; factors, dependence on, 713, 714, 732; 
failures, causes, 269, 459, 497, 699, 900; farmers 
and, Hammond on, 450; id., Olmsted on, 480; 
id., regional interdependence, 456; headrights 
purchased, 347, 386; hospitality, 499; indebted- 
ness, 357, 411-413, 414, 573; zd., removal to es- 
cape, 699, 900; Indian trade, 135-136, 573; lands 
acquired, 446, 478; marketing system, com- 
plaints and proposals, 417-420, 424-425, 428, 
720, 925; merchants, boycott, 432; zd., domina- 
tion by, 80, 262, 430-432, 433; middle-class, 
483, 498-499; overseers and, 502, 503, 545, 
546-547; pioneer, 438-439, 496; plutocratic, 
495-497; poor whites and, 484, 487; residences, 
283, 328, 540; Revolution supported, 573; 
self-sufficing, 276, 438-439, 458; slaves, per- 
sonal relations, 458, 518, 565; zd., unprofitable, 
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616; small, 334, 500, 502, 545; social graces, 
334, 494, 779; upper-class, 483, 497-498; vicious 
circle, 460; Yankees, Southern, 497. 

Plaster, and clover husbandry, 779, 802, 803, 816, 
881, 908, 918, 919, 921; corn seed rolled in, 814; 
enthusiasm for, 804; experiments, 555, 612, 803; 
in rotations, 809; Taylor’s opinion of, as manure, 
802; for tobacco, 775; for wheat, 803, 819-820. 

Plowing, competitive matches, 785; deep, 612, 780, 
801, 916; hillside, effect, 448; horizontal, 779, 
796, 800, 801, 916; zd., plows for, 796; horses 
needed, 56; task system not advisable, 552. 

Plows, acreage increased, 218, 708, 737; adoption, 
in early Virginia, 26, 27, 162, 169-170; id., 
general, 194, 218, 326, 377, 555, 775, 796, 813, 
818, 872; id., retarded, 161, 173, 194-195, 217, 
480; clearing land for, 197; in cotton culture, 
542, 701, 702, 708, 796; crude, 196, 793; as 
cultivators, 796; improvement, 612, 793, 794— 
796; Indians used, 339; Jefferson’s, 612; Mc- 
Cormick’s improved, 793; Northern-made, 
use of, 796; plowmen needed, 332; plowwrights 
needed, 27; prejudice against cast iron, 795; in 
rice culture, 66, 281, 723; slaves, made by, 454; 
id., used by, 467, 564; soil exhaustion and, 448; 
in sugar culture, 750; types, 195, 196, 701, 793, 
795-796. 

Plums, 5, 7, 36, 46, 58, 59, 69, 191, 192. 

“Pocoon,” 295. 

POY, ths doy SSDs 

“Pomcitterne,” 52. 

TOMS ana I, 1D, 2s, BS, SO, S24, 53, MO, ss. 

90. 

“Ponelons,” 58. 

Poor Whites, appellations, 484; character and 
economy, 340, 483-487, 887; condition, escaping, 
486, 503, 686, 933; as factory employees, 486, 
933; farmers merged into, 489; vs. highlanders, 
487-488; illiteracy, 789; labor, classes beneath 
them, 486; manufactures, household, 452, 483; 
migratory nature, 485; Negroes, traffic with, 484, 
487; origin, probable, 485; outcasts of society, 
487, 523; as overseers, 502, 503; on poor lands, 
487, 887, 921; as pioneer farmers, 440, 442; 
poverty, 486-487; slavery sentiment, 487; as 
squatters, 487; as tenants, 406; turpentine 
farming, 539. 

Pope, Bishop, 878. 

Pope, John, 199. 

Population (see also Tithables), of Barbados, 309; 
colonial, general, 85, 91-94, 124, 348, 614, 1025; 
differentiation of interests, 614-615; estimating, 
Dinwiddie’s method, 355 mn.; of Florida, 108, 
110, 901; free, net gain, 656; of Georgia, 100, 
686, 1025; of Hispaniola, 303; homogeneity, 
614; inertia, 403, 405; laborers, non-agricultural, 
501; of Louisiana, 64, 65, 68, 333, 338, 896, 900; 
of Maryland, 116, 124, 348, 1025; migration, 
449; id., effect, 614; zd., stages, 86; nationalities, 
per cent, 93, 573; natural increase, rate, 657; 
Negro, estimated increase, 650; of North 
Carolina, 48,91, 118, 119, 124, $09, 1025; North- 
ern vs. Southern, disparity, 91, 929, 936; per 
cent in the South, 811; of Porto Rico, 305, 307; 
public policy and, 400; redundancy, 16, 911; 
settlement sparse, 439-440, 940; slaveholders, 
per cent, 481-483; slaves, colonial, 94, 614, 


1025; zd., estimated imports, 650; id., maps, 
1790-1860, 652-655; id., per cent, 481-482, 
656, 685, 903; zd., relation to cost of rearing, 
472; sources of immigrants, 90-93; of South 
Carolina, 91, 94, 328, 614, 1025; of Virginia, 
16, 32, 117, 348, 355, 614, 1025; of the West 
Indies, 306; Western, 863, 896, 897, 900, 903, 
907; white, classes, CH. XXI. 

Pork (see also Bacon, Hams, Meat, Salt), 30; 
barrels, 212; disadvantage of climate, 584; 
inspection, 56, 145, 212, 841; packing, 145, 212, 
841; prices, 104, 870; purchased, 140, 457, 747, 
836, 897; quality, 206, 211; in slave rations, 
564, 836; trade, early, Eastern, 38, 45, 55-58, 
94, 102, 114, 120, 209-211; zd., Revolutionary, 
Be 583-584; id., Western, 840, 841, 870, 879, 

6. 

Ports, attempts to establish, 378, 419; inferiority, 
930, 931. 

Portugal (Portuguese), 105; colonies on basis of 
native populations, 303; market for, beef and 
pork, 209; id., grain, 164, 172, 607; id., rice, 
284, 286, 610, 724; id., tobacco, 254, 762; salt 
from, superior, 211, 212; slave trade, 307, 353, 
354; wine industry, experts for, 189, 190. 

Postlethwaite, Samuel, 700. 

Potash, 16, 17, 58, 101, 158, 189, 571, 771, 775. 

Potatoes, from the Bermudas, 25; colonists raising, 
15, 25, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 94, 103, 114, 327, 339; 
compost for, 198; duty on, 103; English de- 
pendence on, 807; experiments, 612, 808; identi- 
fication crude, 4; kinds, ‘‘six or seven,” 58; 
price, in Kentucky, 870; production, commercial, 
919, 922; id., general, 452, 826, 868, 885, 923; zd., 
per capita, 876, 883, 918; zd., by troops, 585; 
in rotation systems, 726, 808; sandy uplands 
for, 726; seed hoarded, 867; soil improved, 808, 
task system, 551, 554; trade, 601, 382; wild 
“potatoes,” 58. 

Potatoes, Irish (see also Potatoes), experiments, 
53; increasing use, 193; introduced into Europe, 
4; production, 123, 812, 827; id., per cent of 
Southern, 811; trade developed, 827. 

Potatoes, Sweet (see also Potatoes), consumption, 
forms, 827, 887; Indian culture, 3, 4; for live- 
stock, 836, 844; preserving, 827; production, 
commercial, 827; zd., general, 68, 192, 483, 811, 
812, 902, 921, 922; in slave rations, 564, 827, 
soil used, 198, 922; varieties, 193; vines as hay, 
844; yields, 827. 

Potomac River, expansion and, 32, 33, 115, 116, 

' 117, 125, 402; herding region, 840, 877; Indian 
trade, 130; land values near, 404, 644, 645; 
manors reserved, 373; raids, 595; tobacco region, 
233, 268, 592. 

Poultry (see also, Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys), 
abundant, 104, 208, 209; breeds and breeding, 
208, 847, 856; care, 548; cotton pests destroyed 
by, 704; houses for, 540; Indians raising, 7-8, 
108, 339; price, in Kentucky, 870; production, 
17, 20, 30, 38, 78-80, 114, 334, 441, 453, 331, 
887; Shanghai mania, 847; slaves permitted to 
use, 564; sources, 8, 38, 338, 339; trade, 57, 104, 
337, 340, 582, 884. 

Powel, Colonel J. H. (Powell), 855. 

Poyas, John Lewis, 185. 

Prairies, advantages, 331, 866, 897, 912; avoided, 
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866; black prairie, 642, 702, 837, 894-895, 900, 
907; zd., slaveholdings, 534-537; development, 
813, 897; “savannahs,” 139; slaves, per cent, 
903. 

Pratt, Daniel, 704. 

Preémption Policy, see Land Policy and Tenure. 

Prices (see also Cattle, Corn, Cotton, Hemp, Land, 
Tobacco, etc.), commodity, and land sales, 639; 
control attempted, 419, 573, 925; differentials, 
place, 234; id., remedy proposed, 926-927; 
diversification, due to depressions, 167, 231, 232; 
duties and, 165; exports not justified by, 164; 
fixing, 65, 81, 163, 188, 261-262, 417, 431433, 
588; id., on land, 627, 632, 635, 636; id., at fixed 
ratios with rice, 575; gold, influence, 697; good, 
176, 574, 739, 916; goods high, 426, 431; Indian 
trade, problem, 137; level, 467, 738; id., gen- 
eral, 1853 vs. 1924, 717; low, 832, 924; id., 
effects, 238, 276, 445, 459, 639; zd., middleman 
blamed, 924; overexpansion, 476; post-war, 
598; production, stimulation, 235, 276; profiteer- 
ing, 588; prosperity, period closed, 739; rise, 
general, 274, 587, 588; secret, régime of, 732; 
trade restrictions and, 697. 

Primogeniture and Entails, see Land Policy and 
Tenure. 

Privy Council (British), food supply, 31; markets 
expanded, 165; slaves, status as property, 509; 
tobacco, duties, 242-243; zd., prices, 240, 260; 
id., production restricted, 235, 236, 264-265; 
id., trade, 239, 247, 248, 251, 253, 273. 

Profiieering, 588. 

Proprietors (Carolina), 49, 135, 282; credit 
furnished, 323; experimental plantation, 323; 
Irish servants wanted, 322; land policy, 325, 
375-377, 378; rice encouraged, 277, 278; settle- 
ment encouraged, 44, 48; trade, diversion 
urged, 43. 

Proprietors (Md.), collection of arrearages, 88; on 
convict trade, 346; policy, 141, 395; tobacco bill 
vetoed, 271. 

Prunes (Prunellas), 53, 58. 

Prussia, tobacco trade, 591, 763. 

Public Domain, 630-631. 

Pulse, 47, 103, 163, 178. 

Pumpkins, boiled for hog feed, 844; planted 
among corn, 173; production, general, 11,12, 
15, 25, 46, 53, 58, 68, 103, 327, 339, 491, 867; 
id., by Indians, 4, 6, 108. 

Purslane, 46. 

Purysburg (S. C.), silk production, 185; Swiss 
settlement, 91, 379; wine production, 189. 


Quarantine, of convict servants, 347; of livestock, 
147. 


Quarrying, slave labor, 934. 

Quinces, 36, 46, 58, 191. 

Quitrents, abolition, 615, 618; id., effects, 638; zd., 
replaced by export duty, 383, 385; application, 
general, 381, 382; burdensome, 49, 376; collec- 
tion, 383, 384, 572; commodities in payment, 54, 
263, 266, 267-268, 269, 278, 383; id., inferior, 
384; commuting, bill for, 167; companies 
levied, 310; engrossment and, 385, 399; on 
escheated lands, 394; evasion, 384, 385, 396, 
408; exemption, 88, 89, 382, 391, 392, 395; 
fortunes from omissions, 382; purchase pre- 
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ferred, 393; rates, 373, 382-384, 394; resisted, 47; 
revenue, 385, 393, 400, 618; right to, retained, 
374; substitute for services, 381; uniformity, 
319 


Rabbits, breeding, 856. 

Radishes, 25, 36, 46, 58, 68; commercial produc- 
tion, 922. 

Railways, building, lines and location, 879, 882, 
883, 895, 900, 901, 903-905, 916, 927; con- 
ventions, 928; cotton expansion facilitated, 714, 
903; economic revival, element in, 916; en- 
couragement, 928, 932; fairs, support of, 786; 
labor, demand for, 913; id., slave, 566, 934; 
land grants, 635, 638, 639, 640; land made 
available, 476, 641; land values and, 634, 643; 
livestock products via, 841; markets opened, 
445, 912, 920, 922; Northern, superior develop- 
ment, 929; regional interdependence and, 457; 
tobacco expansion, 769, 878; trade, agitation 
for direct, 931; zd., diverted eastward, 756, 
758, 927; zd., rivalry, 904; wheat, influence on, 
816, 878. 

Rainfall, annual, for cotton, 888; as manure, 802; 
tobacco limited, 267, 268. 

Raisins, 23, 48, 58, 114. 

Randolth, Edward, 47, 54, 278. 

Randolph, John, 848. 

Randolph, Thomas J., 661. 

Randolph, Thomas M., 779, 796. 

Range, burning, practice of, 139, 147, 150, 836, 842; 
condition, 138, 139, 150, 177, 340; fence laws, 
145-146; laws similar in Jamaica, 151; open, 
143-147, 177, 200, 201, 438, 686, 833, 887, 921; 
overstocking, 834; pales, 18, 148; rangers, 
complaints about, 141-142; zd., duties, 141, 203; 
id., regulation, 143; right to, maintained, 150. 

Rape, 25, 36, 58, 177. 

Rappahannock River, 388; land values, 405, 644, 
645; planter-farmers on, 488; tobacco region, ° 
233; upper, slaves diverted to, 355. 

Raspberries, 5, 36, 46, 58, 191, 192. 

Ravenel, J., 730. 

Reapers, reaping hooks, 195, 296; reaping ma- 
chines, 793, 798-799; for rice, unsuccessful, 729. 

Red River Valley, 905; cotton industry, 77, 688, 
709, 898; farm economy, 479, 533; settlement, 
63, 329, 900, 907; slaveholdings, 537; slaves, 
per cent, 903; sugar, marketing, 751; tobacco 
industry, 757. 

Redemptioners, application of term, 345; benefits 
of servitude, 344; commission, 1739, 347; 
contracts, 348; price, 370; settlement, 90, 124; 
trade in, 350, 392. 

Regie (French), 255, 270, 272, 763, 764. 

Regulators’ Movement, 144, 440, 573. 

Rent (see also Tenancy), 314, 316, 320, 337, 376; 
inflation, effect, 615; land and, 372, 409, 935; 
slavery and, 477; terms, 373, 406-408, 646, 647. 

Revolutionary Period, agricultural conditions, 
CH. XXV; agricultural readjustments, CH. XXVI; 
British policy, conflict, 572-575; changes, 
economic and social, 613-615; commercial 
dependence reduced, 573; cotton and, 183, 678; 
Indian trade, effect on, 136; land policy and, 
382, 399, 571; manufactures and, 182, 455; 
manumission and, 526; military bounties, 
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622-623, 634; poor laws enacted, 485; servitude 


opposed, 350; slavery and, 336, 473, 508, 514, 
571, 616; tobacco, British production, 236; 
trade, 576-581, 588-504, 

Rhubarb, 101, 334, 

Ricardian Theory, 477. 

Rice Industry, abandoned, 101, 115; acreage, 722; 
id., per hand, 284, 731; animal husbandry 
advocated, 281, 727; barrels, size, 287, 610, 730, 
1020; beginnings, 57, 277-279; broken, use of, 
564; capital, 411, 541, 543, 727; commercialism, 
development, 258, 329, 457; competition, 156, 
176, 182, 185, 188, 291, 364, 455, 610, 723, 724, 
726; consumption, 66, 68, 287, 581, 593, 723; 
crops per season, 66; as currency, 278, 287; 
drainage, 641; drawbacks, 286, 572, 610; dry 
culture, 723; duties, 82, 278, 284-285, 576, 610, 
724; enumerated commodity, 285; fertilization, 
198, 807, 909; flooding, 281, 721, 728-729, 909; 
floods injured, 289, 290; harvesting, 6, 66, 281, 
729, implements and machinery, 278, 281, 282, 
380, 479, 722, 727, 729-730, 783, 793, 796, 798; 
Indian use, 3-4, 6; indigo and, 182, 288, 289, 293, 
294; introduction, versions, 277 .; irrigation, 279, 
722, 726; labor, 723, 724, 727; id., unwillingness 
to use high priced slaves, 520, 724; land values, 
405, 541, 642; markets and marketing, 185, 
195, 284, 286, 287, 423, 428, 430, 610, 724-725, 
909; Mediterranean, inferior, 725; mills, costly, 
479, 541; zd., development, 278, 282-283, 380, 
722, 730, 793; one-crop system, 726; packing, 
287; paddy, 725, 730; pests, control, 66, 726, 
728, 729; plantations, 529, 540, 541; id., large, 
100, 538, 541, 722; id., organization, Tile 
prices, 65, 66, 103, 288, 289-290, 326, 364, 574, 
587, 593, 610, 725-726, 1030; production, 
experimental, 16, 25, 26, 46, 54, 65-66, 68, 
101; id., methods, 66, 195, 196, 279-281, 449, 
554, 723, 726-729, 796; id., unhealthful, 283, 
328, 472, 520, 724; id., in various regions, 94, 
95, 102, 103, 106, 112, 114, 280, 289, 325, 340, 
414, 483, 887; zd., volume, 287-289, 722-724, 
811; profits, 182, 293, 575, 675; quality, 283, 
287, 725; regulation, 284-287; rotation systems, 
198, 726; salt and, 722; seed, clayed, 728; zd., 
per acre, 280, 727; slaves, 362, 544, 562, 724, 
727; id., per overseer, 546; id., size. of holdings, 
ESL, 532, OSS OS Os des stock, maintaining, 
472: id., withdrawal of, 520, 724, 727; soil ex- 
ploitation, 296, 47 AAS, 806; specialization, 
458; straw, use of, 177, 198, 807, 836; task 
system, 548, 551, 552, 554, 557; threshing, 281, 
554, 557, 729-730; tidal variation, 721-722; 
tide-swamps, shift to, 279-280, 721, 909, 910; 
toll system, 479, 730; trade, 57, 66, 68, 81, 114, 
280, 284-290, 430, 479, 575-576, 590, 593, 602, 
610, 724, 730, 1021, 1030; zd., illicit, 285, 286; 
id., restrictions, 289, 413, 572, 583, 589, 593, 610; 
varieties, 278, 279, 283, 723, 729; water culture, 
280, 281, 722, 731, 783, 909; weeds hand 
picked, 280, 728; wild, 3-4, 6; yields, 66, 283, 
326, 730. 

Richmond (Va.), Byrd estate, 378; canal, 882; 
cattle, weight, 846; conventions, 928, 929; 
cotton industry, 889: drovers’ complaints, 841: 
hemp inspection, 611; implements, factory- 
made, 793; mills, 816; las 882, 903, 904, 
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916; rotation systems, 607; societies, agricul- 
tural, 788; slaves, in factories, 934; id., values, 
665; tobacco, classes distinguished, 770; id., 
manufacture, 754; id., market, 233, 772, Tid: 
id., prices, 765, 767; trade, 426, 427, 774, 841, 
905; wheat market, ‘609. 

Ridgely, General, 848, 

Roads, 586, 882, 940; construction, British assist- 
ance, 112; zd., by colonizing companies, 310; 
id., of turnpikes, 869; to divert trade, 210; to 
encourage settlement, 110, 111, 112; Indian trails, 
Ma ; land grants for, 635; maintenance required, 
338. 

Roanoke, as currency, 130. 

Robinson, Solon, on cotton production, 709, 737; 
on Southern agricultural practices, 782, 796, 
810; task system condemned, 556. 

Rolfe, ‘John, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, Di. 

Root Crops (see also Beets, Carrots, Potatoes, etc.), 
18, 314; for stock feed, 836, 844. 

Rope, manufacture, 443, 869, S71. 

Rosemary, 46. 

Rotation Systems (see also Field Systems), colonial 
use, 197-198; examples, 808-810; four-course, 
780, 809, 810; five-course, 810; in grazing 
regions, 608, 877, 879; labor, continuity of 
employment, 808; pests, control, 704; “the 
planters rotation,” 810; “rest’”’ in, 608, 809, 810, 
908; on ridges, 885; seven-year, Jefferson’s and 
Washington’s, 808; six-field, 810; Taylor’s four- 
course, 780, 809; three-field, 198, 808, 809; 
in tobacco regions, 197, 775, 808, 810, in sugar 
culture, 750; two-field, 808-809; Western com- 
petition, effect, 913, 916; in wheat regions, 198, 
607, 808, 816; Wickham rotation, so-called, 810. 

Round-U ps, 140, 142-143, 147, 149. 

Royal African Company, debts due to, 413; 
interests upheld, 349; reéstablishment ad- 
vocated, 367; slave prices, 368; slave trade, 352, 
353; traders taxed, 366. 

Ruffin, Edmund, banking, campaign to reform, 
781; fence laws improved, 843; on colonial field 
systems, 197; general farming in the upper 
country, 686; on harrows, improvement, 796; 
influence, general, 915; on labor, doctrine, 939; 
id., scarcity in Virginia, 913; lime deposits sur- 
veyed, 804; livestock improvement advocated, 
855; marl crusade, 780-781, 804-805, 806, 915; 
on plows, improvement, 795; slaves and slavery, 
472, 475, 661-662, 781,914; on Taylor’s Arator, 
780; Taylor’s inclosing system, 802; surveys, 
agricultural, 781, 790, 804; tenancy in South 
Carolina, 647; on tobacco prices, 766; on wheat, 
method of cutting, 798; writings, 781. 

Ruffin, Thomas, 782. 

Russia, cotton trade, 692, 694; potash trade, 
replaced, 158; rice, duty, 725; textile industry, 
694; tobacco, consumption of American, 762; 
id., production, 762; zd., trade, 253, 255, 591; 
treaty, attitude toward, 610. 

Rust, barberry and, 819; in cotton, 703, 894; in 
wheat, 1708, 67; id., resistant varieties at- 
tempted, 169, 819. 

Rutabagas, 829, 844. 

Rye, clover sown on, 823; for distillation, 820, 871; 
for forage, 177, 820, 823, 837, 845; Indian use, 
3; prices, 175, 582; production, early, 45, 55, 
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68, 94, 103, 162, 168, 169; zd., per capita, 
812, 876, 883, 918; zd., post colonial, 811, 823, 
881, 885, 918, 919, 920, 1041; in rotation, sys- 
tems, 808, 810, 877, 878; wild, 3, 861; winter 823. 


Safflower, 58, 114. 

Saffron, 36, 334. 

Sago, 103. 

Sainfoin, 177, 178, 201, 822, 823. 

St. Augustine (Fla.), agricultural development, 
11, 193; food supplies, 12, 13, 104-105; Indian 
slaves captured, 361; livestock, 107; Moore’s 
expedition, 96; New Smyrna colonists, 112; pop- 
ulation, 1763, 108; settlement, 10; trade, 105, 
109. 

St. Christopher, plantation system, 307, 445; 
slavery vs. population, 309, 449; tobacco trade, 
238, 259. 

“St. John s-Wort,” 68. 

St. Louis (Mo.), cottonseed oil, 710; fair, 786; in- 
dustrial life, 339; as a market, 774, 838, 879, 904; 
mule market, 838; railways, 904; steamboats, 
879; tobacco, manufacture, 754; 7zd., market, 774. 

St. Marys (Md.), 116, 419; buildings, 493; land 
policy, 377; settlement, 35; water mill near, 161. 

Salep, 103. 

Sali, a bribe, 585; commodities exchanged for, 588; 
as a fertilizer, 735, 802, 803; Florida, supply, 
105, 114; freights discriminatory, 211; in hay 
curing, 824; manufacture, experimental, 584; 
monopoly, 584; prices, 1776-1778, 584; produc- 
tion encouraged, 16, 54; quality, inferior, 211, 
212; rice culture and, 722; seized by citizens, 
584; trade, early, 36, 58, 81, 114, 211-212, 442; 
id., Revolutionary, 578, 580, 582, 584; Western, 
861, 865, 868, 869, 870, 871, 885. 

Saltpetre, 814, 869. 

Salzburgers, herds, 149; as pioneer farmers, 441; 
settlement, 97; silk production, 187. 

Sanders, Colonel Lewis, 784, 850. 

San Domingo, citrus trees from, 69; colonization, 
303; credit system, 415; indigo, 74, 293; live- 
stock from, 78, 79; migration from, 308; 
population, 306; profits of planters, 464; slave 
insurrection, 337; slaves from, 76; sugar-cane 
or experts from, 76, 739; trade, 63, 76, 80, 83, 
335, 578. 

Sandys-Southampton Administration, policy, 23, 

; y 

Sante Fe Trail, 866. 

Sapello Island, 676. 

Sarsaparilla, exported, 114. 

Sassafras, 5, 9, 21, 30, 36, 59, 75, 192, 217, 439. 

Savannah (Ga.), 140, 292; British capture and 
evacuation, 593, 596; conventions, 928; cotton, 
exports, 696; id., factors, 711, 926; zd., prices, 
737; credit limited, 414; fairs, 786; garden, ex- 
perimental, 101; indigo exports, 1024; oranges, 
frost, 191; organization, 379; railways, 904; 
revolutionary spirit, 574; rice, exports, 289, 
1021; zd., mills, 730; silk industry, 186, 187; 
slave-trade agitation, 668; tobacco exports, 757; 
trade, 119, 428, 429, 430, 580, 581; zd., rivalry, 
904, 905; vegetables, winter, 827. 

Savannahs, 113, 139, 178. 

Savory, 25, 46. 

Sawmills, 159, 380, 439, 443, 456, 868, 871, 883. 
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Scientific Management, 550, 555. : 

Scotch-Irish, commercial farmers, 488; as frontiers- 
men, 124; manufactures, domestic, 232; per cent 
of population, 93; settlement, 87, 91, 92, 119, 
TOON, WDD, 

Scotland (Scotch), settlement by, 87, 90, 91, 94, 
111, 148, 379; trade, illicit, 251, 252; zd., direct, 
269, id., “engrossers,” 425; zd., tobacco, 215, 
245, 251, 255, 426; zd., value, 577. 

Scott, Robert W., 857. 

Seabrook, Whitemarsh B., 782; on cotton, 677, 732, 
739. 

Sectionalism, 788, 932. 

Seed, experiments in rates, 612; in freedom dues, 
365; selection, introduction, 732, 779. 

Self-Sufficiency (see also Diversification), in agri- 
cultural colonies, 302; army supplies and, 586; 
commercialism and, 451-458, 824, 909; in early 
settlements, 44, 102, 114, 120; expenses and 
income, variation with, 543; gospel preached, 
460; in the industrial cycle, 437-438; land policy 
and, 633; in pioneer regions, 438, 452, 460, 881, 
882, 897, 917, 923, 941; purpose, 451; staples and, 
333, 442, 443, 923; of tobacco planters, 768; due 
to training, 120, 122-123, 188, 452. 

Serfdom, 305 n., 471. 

Servants, not indentured, 97; Indian, 321. 

Servants, Indentured (Servitude), 438; accumulation 
slow, 439; actuarial risk, 363, 506; advance- 
ment, 444, 488, 492-493, 501; artisans, wages, 
364; attitude toward, 504, 506; bounty, 349; 
characteristics, personal, 503; clothing, 364, 365; 
in colonization projects, 10, 35, 44, 65, 89, 99, 
112, 113, 316, 321, 328, 331, 348; commodities 
in payment, 23; costs, comparative, 99, 365-366, 
368-371, 413; credit for, 413; criminals as, 345, 
503, 506, 573; decline, 348, 349-351; duties, 347, 
357, 358; escape, 99, 362, 407, 559; farms ac- 
quired, 320, 444; freedom dues, 98, 365-366, 
387; id., evasion, 506; headrights, 347, 386-390, 
408, 541; indentures, conditions, 98, 315-316, 
319, 323, 503; 2d., life, 359-360; Irish, for rice 
swamps, 349, 520; kidnapping, 345, 349; labor, 
change in status, 408; 7d., relative disadvantages, 
362-364, 371; late instances of, 351; legal status, 
88, 344, 350-351, 362, 503, 504, 505, 573; main- 
tenance, relative cost, 364; masters, advantages, 
504; zd., obligations, 505; men preferred, 363; 
military service, 363; Negro, in Illinois, 351; 
Negroes, free, owned by, 528; opportunity af- 
forded, 344; origins, 342-344; pecuniary interests 
in, 506; plantation development, basis of, 303, 
308-309, 322, 325, 341; preference for Middle 
Colonies, 350; prevalence, 301; punishment, 
504, 505; seasoning, mortality due to, 363; size of 
holdings, 321; slaves and, competition, 99-100, 
332, 349, 371, 467, 500; zd., differentiation in 
function, 350, 360, 506; id., prices, 369; id., 
ratio, 348-349, 352; id., social intercourse, 506; 
subclasses, 315; as tenants, 314, 407; term of 
service, 319, 345, 364, 503-504; zd., sponsors, 
88; trade, 276, 308, 322, 345-348, 421, 503; id., 
abuses, 507; treatment, 439, 505-507; wages, 
158, 364; women, and field work, 362, 371. 

Sesame, 194, 901. 

Settlement, see Colonization, Expansion, Geographic, 
and specific States. 
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Shaddocks, 105. 

Shallots, 46. 

Sharpe, Horatio, fruits requested, 189; on rents, 
373; on servant trade, 347, 348, 370; on tobacco, 
WYP, SUS 

Sheep (see also Wool), breeds and breeding, 79, 
208, 612, 783, 784, 834, 838, 847, 848, 853-857; 
care and feed, 201, 207, 380, 844, 845; at fairs, 
856, 857; fattening, 837; fence laws, 146; flocks, 
size, 334, 539; from Good Hope Cape, 208, 848; 
of Indians, 339; large, rage for, 847; marketing, 
driving, 840; merino mania, 783, 784, 789, 834, 
845, 847; id., passing of, 785, 853; Mexican, im- 
ported, 834, 853; mutton, 832, 853; native, su- 
periority, 846, 853; prices, 326, 542; production, 
colonial, 8, 19, 38, 45, 47, 56, 78, 79, 207, 339; id., 
obstacles, 56, 104, 138, 207, 832, 835, 836; id., 
per capita, 812, 876, 883, 884, 918; zd., post co- 
lonial, 831, 832, 834, 835, 836, 863, 881, 920, 922, 
1042; salt marshes as range, 836; as a seating 
requirement, 398; shearings, public, 847; shep- 
herd dogs imported, 835; societies for improve- 
ment, 783, 784, 785; trade, 210, 582, 840, 886; 
treatise on, 574. 

Shelby, Doctor, 854. 

Shepherd’s Purse, 68. 

Ships (Frigates, Vessels, etc. See also Boats, 
Steamboats), 58, 541, 578; the Albemarle, 50; the 
Amphitrite, 593; the Blessing, 378; the Carolina, 
50, 51, 324; the Concord, 25; the Duty, 24; the 
Fagle, 63; the Elizabeth, 22, 24; fleets main- 
tained, 310; the Flying Horse of Flushing, 22; 
the George, 24; the Port Royall, 50; the Richmond, 
54; the Seaflower, 29; “Smokers Fleet,’ 420; the 
Trial, 29. 

Shoes, in freedom dues, 365; manufacture, domes- 


tic, 334, 439, 443, 453, 454, 917; for slaves, 565. 


ilk Industry (see also Mulberries), bounties, 114, 
181, 188, 572, 829; cloth, 59; competition, 185, 
231; decline, 188; duties, exempt, 48; encourage- 
ment, 16, 23, 101, 102, 114, 184-185, 186-187, 
785, 828; enumerated commodity, 571; experts 
for, 24, 75, 184, 185, 186; factories, 186, 828; 
filatures, 187, 380; frauds, 829; journals on, 187, 
828; labor needed, 75, 829; mania for, 187, 789, 
828-829; prices, fixed, 188; production, colonial, 
184-188, 329, 331; 7d., early experiments, 23-24, 
52, 53-54, 75, 106, 278; zd., post colonial, 828- 
829, 901; quitrents payable in, 54; as rent, 316; 
silk grass and, 5, 24; silkworms, 24, 54, 184; 
societies for, 828; subsidies, 828; trade 58, 114, 
185, 186, i87; treatises on, 23, 828. 

Sinclair, Sir John, 208. 

Singleton, John, 780. 

Sisal (see also Hemp), 901. 

Skinner, John S., editor, 782; guano imported, 805; 
hog breed named for, 953; stock breeder, 855. 

Slade, Eli and Elisha, US. 

Slave Trade, attitude toward, 356-359, 458, 509, 
521, 615, 660-661, 713, O11, 942; commission, 
347; by companies, 335, 349, "352, 353, 306, 368, 
413: on contracts, 413; costs and methods of 
accumulation, 366-367, 413; credit and, 335- 
336, 410, 413-416, 426, 429, TL, 713; develop- 
ment, 335-337, 338, 351- 356, 358- 359, 649, 651; 
duties, 100, 269, 336, 356= 358, 366; factors and, 
366, 413, 713: ‘frauds, 367; geographic shifts, 
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650-657, 869, 911, 919; hazards, 112, 363, 367; 
illicit, 306, 336, 367, 649, 656; importance. relative, 
276, 348, 355; imports, 58, 65, 306, 331, 335, 
354-356, 358, 649, 650; internal, evils, 521; 
id., regulation, 512, 658-661; migration with 
masters vs. trade, 658; by nations, 306, 336, 
353, 354, 358, 367; necessity for, 458, 911, 916; 
monopoly, 306, 335, 336, 352-353; organization, 
659-660; by private adventurers, 306, 352-353; 
prohibition, 471, 616-617, 648-649, 669, 906; 
rearing, 471-473, 566, 661-663; reopening, 
agitation for, 649, 668-669, 934, 936-937; id., 
opposition, 937; restrictions, 335-337, 358, 
431, 475, 573, 658-660; scarcity, benefits 
questionable, 914; speculative character, 367— 
368; States, buying vs. selling, 651, 658; sub- 
sidized, 367; taxation, 100, 356, 366, 660; 
traders, contempt for, 660-661, 713; transfers, 
inter- and intra- State, 651; treatment of 
Negroes, 661; West Indian, prohibited, 337. 

Slavery, abolition societies, 875; actuarial risk 
discounted, 473; capital and, 941; no blacklists, 
471; character, 448, 470, 479; competitive 
power, and capitalization, 473-474; id., inter- 
regional, 477-478; id., over rival labor systems, 
349, 360, 371, 462-464, 471, 474-475, 506; 
confusion regarding, 462, 464; development, 
97, 186, 306-307, 322, 325, 300, 906, 933; dis- 
advantages, economic, ‘940-942 ; economic condi- 
tions and, 301, 303; efficiency, conditions 
favoring, 463-464; emigration and, 449; of the 
encomienda system, 305; enslavement, of 
free negroes, 527; of Spaniards, 96; id., of 
vagrants, 343; evils, responsibility for, 910, 
924; fallacies, 464, 470, 476-477, 478, 501; 
farmers, small, effect on, 470, 875; free labor 
and, 462-464, 471, 474-475, 501; free Negroes 
and, 527, 938; immigration, influence on, 364, 
656, 940; land policies and, 449, 640, 642; 
legal basis, 359-361; machinery and, 794; main- 
tained by compulsion, 510; Negro character and, 
521; occupational barrier, areas lacking, 874; 
one-crop system and, 458-460; poor whites, 
responsibility for, 485; population density and, 
449, 463-464; prevalence, 301; profitableness, 
476-477, 478, 616, 940; questions not con- 
sidered, 462, 464; sentiment, antislavery, 615— 
617, 875, 906, 936; zd., arguments of apologists, 
524; zd., Southern, 357, 617, 873, 927, 933, 
938-940; zd., of writers, 466; servitude sup-, 
planted, 349, 360, 371, 500; slaveholders, 110, 
500, 882; id., differentiation of interests, 614— 
615; zd., escaped slaves as, 109; id., free Negroes 
as, 528; id., immigration and, 614; zd., Indians 
as, 130; zd., lands chosen, 641; id., middle-class, 
tendencies, 490; id., mulattoes as, 528 n.; id., 
per cent, 481-483; id., servants compulsory, 
89; slaves, effect on, 522; soil exploitation and, 
447, 448, 940; in Spanish colonies, 306-307; 
no strikes under, 471; survival and climatic 
conditions, 463; in transmontane economy, 871- 
875; triumph and decline, tendency toward, 
444-445; unemployment lacking, 471; vagrancy 
laws and, 342, 343; voluntary, 648. 

Slaves, Indian, enslavement, 96, 328, 349; id., 
policies, 337; encomienda system and, 305; in- 
feriority, 361; trade, status and extent, 58, 361. 
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Slaves, Negro (see also Slave Trade, Slavery), ad- 
vantages of labor, 361-364; allowances, sup- 
plemental, 564-565; antislavery sentiment, 
effect, 617; aristocracy among, 520-521; arti- 
sans, 454-455, 500, 566; branding by, for- 
bidden, 145; capitalization, 460, 471, 473, 
476-477, 941-942; care, 461, 469, Sikes), 
518, 520, 544, 548, 560-562, 648; charac- 
teristics, 174, 465-466, 521-522, 539, 555° 
children, work of, 54, 47K, 549; clothing, 131, 
288, 364, 453, 454, 565, 836; ‘id. » cost, 469, 
544. colonization, plans, ‘for, 938; compulsory 
for ‘herding grants, 150; condition, 517, 519, 
520, 522, 523, 617, 731, 939; costs, comparative, 
364-371, 413, "478, 479; ‘id., initial, "366-367, 413; 
crimes and misdemeanors, 515, 560; criminals, 
removal, 919; custom superseding ‘legislation, 
509; death risk, 363-364, 479; distribution, 70, 
333, 336; diversions, 557, 558: domestic, prefer- 
ence for, ” 664: as drivers and foremen, 545, 548, 
Sse education, 513-514; efficiency, 111, 294, 326, 
462- —464, 465, 468, 667, 912-913; emancipation, 
478, 508, 521, 651, 906; zd., southern sentiment, 
617, 938: as an endowment, 566; enfranchise- 
ment and conversion, 359, 360; exclusion, 99, 100, 
306, 688, 906, 938; factory operatives, 934; food, 
66, On al, 287, ‘457, 539, 547, 561, 563, 564, 
836, 838; id., cost, 544; id., rations, 479, 560, 
561, 563-564; freedom, ’ purchase, of 475, i. 
564-565; fugitive, 96, 109, 362, 484, 508, 559, 
648, 901: gardens, private, 564, 565; geographic 
shifts, 86, 110, 113, 445, 446, 477, 595, 596, 
648, 658, ’699, 900; hands, ratio to, "544. ‘head. 
rights, 51, 386, 387, 390, 301, 541, 629; ‘hiring, 
157, 513, 544, 565-567, 647; id., rates, 327, 
473, 667- 668; holidays, 557, 558, 564; vs. 
horses, 195; hours of labor, 512, 556-557; house 
vs. fields servants, 520-521; housing of, 540, 
547, 560, 562-563, 896; ignorance when im: 
ported, 332, 362, 467; incomes per hand, 897; 
increase, natural, 461, 472-473, 492, 648, 650, 
662, 663; indebtedness and, 413, 416, 497, 508, 
699, 900, 933; Indians, relations with, 109, 
130; infirm, work of, 150, 456, 548, 560, 729; 
insurance, 473; insurrection, fear of, 96, 356, 
511, 576; introduction, 10, 50, 64, 99, 109, 308, 
351, 358; as investments, 472-473, 541, 542, 
875, 912, 934; labor, competitive superiority, 
309, 361-364, 467, 468, 470, 478, 934; id., 
non-agricultural, 332, 544, 566, 616, 934; id., 
organization and management, 512, cH. xxiv, 
667, 749, 775; id., during slack times, 75, 152, 
157, 159, 289, 294, 421-422, 557; legal status, 
359, 360, 504, 508-509, 511-518, 521; livestock, 
ownership of, 80; id., regulations, 145, 513, 
559; losses, 595, 596; machine invented, 470; 
maintenance, cost, 364, 469, 544, 667, 727; 
management, 499, 548, 552, 558-559, 694; manu- 
mission, 524-526, 919, 938; marriage, regula- 


tions, 513, 559, 663; id., with Indians, 109; ~ 


masters and, personal relations, 360,470, 497- 
498, 518, 522; money of, 564-565; mortality, 
176, 283, 335, 363-364, 479, 562; nurseries, 
540, 548, 560, 561; overseer system, 498, 502, 
518, 546-547; 647; ownership, concentration, 
473, 529-533, 536, 937; patrol system, 513; 
peculium, 475, 512; plantation system and, 444; 
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poor whites, and, 484, 487; population, maps, 
1790-1860, 652-655; id., number, in Louisiana, 
64, 65, 330, 331, 333, 335, 336, 806; id., number, 
miscellaneous dates ‘and regions, 100, 110, 116, 
321, 328, 348, 349, 481, 614, 863, 897, 900, 
907, 1025; id., per cent, 481-4853, 651, 656, 657, 
685, 686, 865, 872-875, 903; , proportion, 
relative, '8, O4, 109, 113, 119, 448 906; zd., 
in the West Indies, 306; price relations, to 
expectation of life, 664; id. ., vs. indigo, 120; 
id., vs. land values, 475, 644, 914; id., vs. mules, 
449. id., vs. oxen, 727; id., US. ’ servants, 369; 
id., ‘as. soil exhaustion, 448. ‘id., vs. staples, 459, 
476-477, 644, 664, 607, 747, 875, 934; prices, 
326, 327, 337, 480, 541, "542, 587, 506, 663- 667; 
4d:, "amortization of values, 938; ‘id., conditions 
influencing, 363, 465, 469, 475, 476-471, 664- 
665, 668; zd., high or rising, 336, 357, 370, 648, 
698, 166, 793, 912, 913, 934; ad., of infants, 371, 
663, 664-665; prizes, 555, 558; profitableness, 
364, 472-473, 480, 897, 941, 912: punishment, 
515-517, 557-558: u., ” influenced by master’s 
interests, 516; id., regulation, 509-512, 560; 
racial differences, 465; redundancy, 450, 911; 
restrictions and regulations, 145, 513-514, 
548, 559-560, 565; sale South dreaded, 520; 
seasoning, losses due to, 32, 363-364; vs. servants, 
indentured, 350, 364-368, 370-371, 467, 468, 
506; size of holdings, 111, 321, 324, 455, 903, 
906, 918, 919, 922; zd., distribution by States, 
530-531; zd., large, on individual estates, 100, 
102, 331, 371, 453, 538-539, 911; id., medians 
in typical regions, 531-537; id., ” planters dis- 
tinguished by, 438; skill, 467, 469-470; smug- 
gling, 497; sources, ‘early, ’50, 353; speculation in, 
476, 598, 664, 699, 899; stock, maintenance, 
471- 473, 544; supervision, 463, "468, 547, 566; 
task system, 548-— 550, 553, 557, 560, 727, 775: 
taxation, 89, 100, 356, 390, "544, 938: in tenancy 
contracts, 407: traffic by, 484, 487, 513, 559, 
563, 565; treatment, 327, 439, 491, 517-521, 
663; wages, 327, 468-469, 473, 550, 566, 667— 
668; welfare an economic interest, 516, 517, 
520; whites working with, 444, 489-490; women, 
work, of 371, 456, 471, 548-549. 

Sloan, Sir Hans, 101. 

Small, James, 794, 

Smith, B. R., 710. 

Smith, Gideon B., 782, 828. 

Smith, John, 677. 

Smith, Captain John, 17, 19, 32, 313, 318. 

Smith, Thomas, 277 and n., 325, 376, 377. 

Smithfield (Va.), meat industry, 206, 846. 

Smut, attempts to remedy, 169, 819. 

Smyrna (Syria), 111; cotton seed from, 673; 
cotton trade, 693. 

Smyth, Bartley, 679. 

Snakeroot, 59, 439. 

Snuff, customs evaded, 254; manufacture, domes- 
tic, 753; Perique used, 757; poor whites using, 
484; profitable, 771; trade, 760, 1035. 

Soap, 57, 442, 457. 

Societies, Agricultural, agricultural education ad- 
vocated, 791, 792; corn experiments, 174, 815; 
cotton, improvement, 703, 733, 739, 783; crop 
reports advocated, 720; establishment, 613, 
782-784, 786-787, 926; failure, causes, 450, 
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785; fairs, association, 785-786; farms, experi- 
mental, 783, 787, 791; first Southern, 783; 
guano inspection law, 806; indigo, 783; lottery 
promoted, 783; membership, character, 783, 
785, 787; merino societies, 784, 785, 847; plant- 
ers’ clubs, 782-783; planters’ conventions, 
proposals, 926; plowing matches, 785; plows 
tested, 794-795; premiums, for mulberry trees, 
186; id., promises broken, 785; zd., for stock, 
855, 856; id., for a threshing machine, 171; 
promotion by leaders, 781, 787; State aid, 787; 
State, generalls- unstable, 786-787; stock im- 
provement, 851, 854, 855-856; subsidies, 791; 
undertakings promoted, 783. 

Soil Conservation (see also Composting, Fertilizers, 
Manure, Rotation Systems, Stock-Penning, etc.), 
in agricultural colonies, 302; amelioration, 
systematic, 448; drainage, open and under, 801; 
embanking, 791; erosion, 446, 448, 800-801, 
820; interest in, 800-802, 806, 915, 917; by 
irrigation, 198, 447-448; mulching, 802; neg- 
lect, 460; plowing, deep, 612, 780, 801, 916; 
2d., horizontal, 779, 796, 800, 801, 916; plowing 
under vs. top-dressing, 802; “resting,” 608, 
809, 810, 908; subsoiling, 801; terracing, 800, 
801; theories, 802. 

Soil Exhaustion, characteristic, 447, 911, 929; 
concept limited, 447; deliberate policy, 446; 
division of property, 882; exceptions to rule, 
447; field systems and, 197, 296, 446, 448, 641, 
840, 908, 921; improvements and, 539; in- 
feriority intensified 477; land area and, 446, 460, 
641, 644, 911; leases and, 647; in older regions, 
117, 167, 233, 574, 606, 881, 882, 910, 912, 918, 
919, 921; by one-crop system, 296, 448, 641, 
840; by overseer system, 448, 546, 647; slavery 
and, 447, 448, 470, 478, 940; in sugar regions, 
749, 807; in Tennessee, 878, 883; tobacco, 
changed attitude, 774; zd., to remove excess 
fertility, 767, 876; zd., shift from, 167-168, 452, 
606; Western competition and, 912, 913. 

Soils, Alabama, 894; analysis, 701, 790, 926; 
Atlantic coastal plain, 15; at Biloxi, 63; black 
prairie, 894; for cotton, sea-island, 733, 734; 
Cumberland plateau, 884; grass, unfavorable 
for, 177; inferior, farmers on, 452; Kentucky, 
861; Kentucky “barrens,” 863; mountain areas, 
885; for sugar-cane, 749; for tobacco, bright, 
757; upper country, 683-684; Valley of Virginia, 
120; for wheat, 161. 
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56, 57, 79, 115, 150, 210, 840, 856, 883, 918, 
923, 1042; cheese, 57, 328, 456, 457, 918, 923; 
cities, early development, 328; clover, 178; 
coffee trees, 194; corn, prices, 176; zd., produc- 
tion, 51, 52, 55, 816, 918, 923, 1040; zd., trade, 
57, 172, 609; cotton, bales, 736; zd., costs, 709; 
id., diseases and pests, 703-704; id., factors, 
711; id., prices, 709, 738, 1031; id., production, 
53, 54, 183, 443, 457, 708, 900, 905, 910; zd., 
production, methods, 675, 702, 705, 707, 710; 
ad., regions, 531, 534, 535, 923; id., seed, uses, 
710; id., shift from, 757, 917; id., trade, 679, 
696; cotton, sea-island, 531, 679, 733, 734, 737, 
738, 1031; cotton, upland, 534, 535, 683-686; 
cotton gin, early roller, 674, 675; Coxe’s claim, 
61; credit, 410, 413-414; crop reports, 720; 
currency, 416, 587, 598; diarying, 205-206; 
drainage movement, 641; duties, prohibitive, 
43; education, agricultural, 791, 792; emancipa- 
tion, 617; emigration, 126, 895; experimental 
crops, 52-54, 194; fairs, 784, 786, 787; farm 
economy, 325-329, 443, 449-450, 454, 455, 923; 
fences, 50, 146; fertilization, 710, 803, 804, 807; 
field systems, 198, 549-550; flax and hemp, 52, 
58, 180-181, 182, 918; zd., trade, 182, 456, 321; 
flour, 51, 58, 164, 166, 583; freight rates, 153, 
716; fruits, 52, 53, 58-59, 190, 191, 456, 825, 
826; Fundamental Constitutions, 360, 376; 
gardens, 193, 564, 826, 827; grains, 55, 583, 
918, 923, 1040; grasses, 177-178, 835-836, 918; 
herding, 55-57, 95, 120, 140, 148, 325, 835; 
hogs, 51, 55, 56, 57, 146, 210, 564, 832, 840, 
856, 883, 918, 923, 1042; hops, 58, 614, 830; 
horses and mules, 55-56, 202, 203, 837, 840, 852, 
856, 918, 923, 1042; immigration, 88, 90-91, 
92, 308, 614; zd., encouragement, 88-89, 111; 
Indian slaves, 58, 110, 337, 361; Indian trade, 
55, 57, 95, 130, 131-133, 134, 135, 137-138, 
325; indigo, 43, 53, 54, 292, 457, 610-611, 783, 
830; id., abandoned, 176, 611, 910; zd., prices, 
120, 575, 611; id., production, methods, 296-297; 
id., smuggling, 73-74; id., trade, 291, 295, 575, 
611, 1024; labor, free white, 500; zd., manage- 
ment, 549-550, 551; id., purchased on credit, 
413; land policy, 48, 50-51, 378, 381, 383, 389, 
398, 401; id., engrossment, 375-376, 393-394, 
395, 399, 400, 401, 403, 538, 628; id., primogeni- 
ture and entails, 619, 620; zd., public domain, 
cessions to, 628, 630; id., quitrents, 54, 376, 
382, 383, 385; land values, 325, 405, 628, 643, 


Solis, Mr., 739. 

Somers Isles, tobacco trade, 237, 238, 240, 243. 

Sorghum, craze for, and varieties, 829. 

Soto, Hernando de, cotton noted, 5; flax and hemp, 
wild, 6; stock introduced, 8, 202. 

“Soul-Drivers,”’ servant trade, 347, 507; slaves, 
treatment, 521. 

South America, cotton seed from, 675; plantation 


647, 910; livestock, 55-57, 140-147, 203, 564, 
835, 836, 856, 918, 923, 1042; zd., trade, 149, 150, 
209, 210, 837, $40, 883; Locke’s “Grand Model,” 
50, 99, 325, 372, 375; Loyalist refugees, 110, 
597, 677; lumbering, 57, 152, 158, 325; manorial 
system, 372, 375-377; manufacturing, 54, 59, 
1043; manumission, 526; marketing, 43, 80, 
210, 295, 429, 430, 457, 841-842; meadows, 


system, 301; slaves from, debarred, 659. 
South Carolina (see also Camden, Charleston, etc.), 
96, 105, 115; agricultural beginnings, 50-59; ab- 
senteeism, 498; aristocracy, 493, 495; banking, 
416, 417, 712, 713; Barbadian Concessions, 49; 
beans, 52, 58, 68, 178; beef, 55, 56, 57, 58, 


94, 209, 210, 212,584, 837; blockade, 580; boy- ° 


cott against Georgia, 576; butter, 57, 205, 210, 
456, 457, 836, 838, 918, 923; cattle, 51, 55, 


178; naval stores, 43, 57, 58, 154-157, 159-160, 
1019; Negroes, free, 526; oats, 918, 1040; olives, 
52, 53, 192, $30; peas, 51, 52, 58, 172, 178, 457; 
pioneer life, 327, 440; plantation system, 311, 
312, 322-329, 341, 445, 458; poor whites, 485, 
486; population, 91, 94, 328, 614, 1025; id., 
heterogeneous, 90-91; id., per cent of different 
nationalities, 92-93; pork, 55, 56, 57, 58, 94, 209, 
210, 212, 584, 837; potatoes, 51, 52, 58, 193, 198, 
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827, 836, 918, 923; railways, 457, 900, 903, 904, 
927; readjustment attempted, 917; regions, com- 
mercial, 454, 455, 488-489, 534; id., general 
farming, 452, 686, 918, 923; id., interdepend- 
ence, 457; rice, abandoned, 176, 910; id., be- 
ginnings, 54, 57-58, 277-280, 325; id., expan- 
sion, 100, 329; id., plantations, large, 722; 
id., prices, 289-290; id., production, methods, 
66, 280-284, 722, 723, 727-730; id., quality, 283, 
280, 725; id., regions, 531, 532, 721-722; id., 
toll mills, 730; id., trade, 57, 58, 284, 289, 572, 
575, 576, 593, 610, 723-724, 730, 1021; id., 
yields, 283-284, 731; rye, 918, 1040; self- 
sufficiency, 333, 457, 460-461, 686; servants, 
indentured, 344, 350, 362, 366, 370, 387, 389, 
505; id., trade, 349; settlement, early, 41-42, 
50-51; id., expansion, 61, 90, 91, 94-95, 110- 
111, 119-120, 121-122, 379; id., Georgia strug- 
gle, 95-97, 390; id., Western effect, 909, 927; 
sheep, 56, 207, 208, 835, 840, 847, 918, 1042; 
silk, 52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 185-186; slaves and 
slavery, 109, 352, 363, 512, 564, 576, 596; id., 
hiring, 668; id., legal status, 509, 510, 511, 513, 
514, 516; id., maintenance, cost, 364, 544; id., 
number or per cent, 88, 94, 328, 349, 483, 614, 
652-655, 656, 1025; id., prices, 363, 663, 665, 
666; id., size of holdings, 483, 530, 531, 534, 
535, 538; id., taxation, 544; id., trade, 356, 
472, 617, 648, 649, 651, 658, 659, 668; zd., 
treatment, 489-490, 516, 519, 520, 558-559; 
societies, agricultural, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 
787; soil, analysis, 790; zd., exhaustion, 446, 
910; sugar, 52, 748, 750; task system, 551, 553; 
tenancy, 406, 646; timber products, 55, 57-58, 
1019; tobacco, 52-53, 54-55, 233, 456, 605-606, 
918; town system, 378-379, 443; trade, 54, 55, 
57-58, 80, 413, 428-430, 574, 575-577, 580, 
581, 593, 601, 610, 613, 904, 905, 930, 931; 
turkeys, 6; vegetables, 52, 58, 193, 826, 827; 
wheat, encouragement, 55, 166; zd., production, 
53, 168, 609, 918, 923, 1040; id., trade, 168, 
ae wine industry, 52, 53, 189, 825; wool, 54, 

Spain (Spaniards), 105, 275; agriculture, stagna- 
tion, 108-110, 115, 901; cattle from, 204; 
Chesapeake Bay, early visits, to 9, 32; colonial 
policies, 303-306, 335; id., capital for, 309; 
commercial policies, 74, 80, 81, 82-84; Florida 
régime, 9-13, 62, 104-110; vs. French aims, 10, 
63; Georgia struggle, 95-97, 99; herding, 151; 
husking machine from, 282; Indian trade, 131; 
land claims recognized, 630; land policy in 
Louisiana, 338-339, 864-865; as a market, for 
cereals, 81, 607; zd., for cotton, 692; id., for 
pork, 38; zd., for rice, 81, 286, 288, 610, 724; 
menace of, 32, 49, 95, 349; missions, probable 
influence, 5, 9; regie system, 763; right of 
deposit at New Orleans, 754; salt from, su- 
perior, 211, 212; “silkworm seed” from, 24; 
slavery, development, 306-307; small holders 
encouraged, 338; territory acquired from, 122; 
tobacco, trade, 21, 72, 81, 237-238, 252-253, 
254, 255, 591, 762. 

Spangenberg, Bishop, 121, 195, 211. 

Spaulding, James, 135, 136, 676. 

Spaulding, Thomas, 782; on cotton, sea-island, 
676, 678, 689; sugar culture, 748. 
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Specialization, vs. diversification, 458-461; through 
the plantation system, 302. 

Speculation, in breeding stock, 847; commercial 
hoarding, 588; communication and, 719-720; 
in cotton, 697, 719-720, 898-900; id., by factors, 
711; id., manipulated, 738; credit system and, 
633; expansion, motive, 86; inflation and, 
697; intensity, periods, 597-598, 639, 697, 699, 
712; land policies and, 622, 626, 628, 633, 
635, 636, 638-639, 640, 862, 864, 876, 880, 
907; monetary stringency following, 598; in 
mulberry trees, 829; planters and, 496-497; 
prices and, 914-915; slave tariffs profitable, 
356; in sugar, 415; in tobacco, 604, 768; in 
Tory property, 597; in wool, 842. 

Spelt, 170. 

Spices, 16, 901. 

Spinach, 46. 

Spotswood, Alexander, 233, 674; Germanna colony, 
117, 378; population, estimate, 355; reforms 
approved, headrights, 387; id., seating, 398, 
401; id., slave duties, extra, 357; id., tobacco 
receipts, negotiable, 227; on trade policies, 132, 
134, 135, 431. 

Squashes, colonists raising, 46, 58, 68, 173, 192; 
Indians raising, 4, 6, 28. 

Squatters, in Carolina, 42, 120; displaced, 633; 
Indian grants invalid, 42; interlopers, legal 
fiction, 634; legal controversy, disadvantage in, 
862; pioneer farmers preceded by, 440; protec- 
tion afforded by, 203; rights recognized, 622, 
627, 629, 631. 

Squibb, Robert, 826. 

Stamp Act, 416, 454, 572, 573. 

Staples (see also Cotton, Rice, Sugar, Tobacco, 
etc.), colonial, decreased production, 613; de- 
velopment and, 442, 457; labor and, 459-460; 
new, tendency to adopt, 917; organization, 
large-scale favored, 479; prosperity under British 
commercial system, 575; superiority for, 470. 

Stay Laws, 598, 600. 

Steamboats (see also Boats, Ships), 566, 869, 870, 
878, 879, 903, 907; steamers, direct lines ad- 
vocated, 931, 932. 

Stewards, 322, 501, 548. 

Stock-Penning (Cowpenning), 198-199, 201, 217, 
447, 606, 801-802, 887, 908. 

Stores, back country, 426, 429; credit system, 
412; for Indian trade, 136; inspection afforded 
by, 426; merchants owned, 412-413; in pioneer 
districts, 868; retail, 430; small shops, develop- 
ment, 456; tertiary marketing, 427; trade 
medium, 586. 

Storms (see also Frost, Rainfall), crops damaged, 
29, 65; grain destroyed, 1667, 163; tobacco, 
injured, 1788, 605; id., 1667, 265. 

Straw, as fertilizer, 198, 803, 807; as stock feed, 
a 177, 201, 835, 836; zd., better preparation, 

Strawberries, 5, 36, 46, 58, 68, 192, 826. 

Subsidies (see also Bounties, Monopolies), agri- 
cultural societies encouraged, 787, 791; dis- 
criminatory, 930, 931; drainage promoted, 636; 
French, in Louisiana trade, 81; for Indian 
leaders, 135; for immigration, 111; mail, 931, 
932; reliance on, 98, 575; royal, in Florida, 10: 
for silk production, 102, 828. 
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Succory, 823. 

Sugar Industry, abandoned, 688, 745; acreage per 
hand, 750; beets used little, 829; buildings, 
specialized, 454, 540, 741; by-products, 741, 
742, 751; canes, early experiments, 12, 25, 52, 
76, 101, 112, 193-194; zd., as fertilizer, 749; 
id., imported, 25, 76; id., tops as fodder, 844; 
Chinese cane, craze for, 829; commercialism, 
development, 457-458; competition, cotton, 
688, 748, 917; id., indigo, 74, 291, 740; id., 
tobacco, 72-73, 238; cost of production, 411, 
479, 542, 543, 743, 747; crystallization, centrif- 
ugal method, 742; debts, consignments for, 
415; diseases and pests, 751; Dumont filters, 
742; expert imported, 739; exports, early, 76, 
77, 114; fertilization, 447, 749, 750, 807; field 
systems, 749; food purchased, 751, 837; frosts, 
1850, 747; fuel supply, 742; geographic extent, 
748-749; grading terms, 718; harvesting, 550, 
551, 750; hogsheads, weight, 740, 751; imple- 
ments and machinery, 411, 479, 540, 543-544, 
742, 747, 750; imported, 58, 81; improvements, 
540; incomes per hand, 897; interest in produc- 
tion, early, 10, 16, 52, 101; labor, division, 
550, 551; id., white, 548, 745; land grants, 
subscribed for, 49; land values, 449, 642-643, 
mansions, 540; manufacture, method, 550, 
741-742; id., technical, 739; market, American, 
483, 740, 744, 748; id., glutted, 48; marketing, 
751; mills, 76, 193, 739, 741, 896; id., codpera- 
tive, 743; open-kettle method, 550, 742; over- 
seers, share system, 545; id., slaves per, 546; 
plantation system and, 333, 743; plantations, 
number, 529, 743; id., value, 538, 743; planting, 
750; prices, 746, 912, 1033, 1034; zd., tariff and, 
744-748; id., world, effect, 745-747; production, 
beginnings, 76-77, 440, 571, 689, 739-740; 
id., development, 340, 740, 744, 745, 748, 811, 
887, 896; id., experimental, 783, 901-902; id., 
methods, 449, 550, 749-750; id., volume, in 
Louisiana, 1033; profitableness, 115, 463, 744, 
747, 897, 898; quality, 76, 224; railroads, field, 
750; raw and refined, margin between, 745-746; 
Rillieux invention used, 742; self-sufficiency 
decreased, 333; slaves, competition for, 667; 
id., importation, 472; id., overdriving, 557, 749; 
id., size of holdings, 531, 532, 533; soil and 
habitat, 749; soil exhaustion, exception to rule, 
447-448; specialization, 427, 458; speculation, 
415; taffia, 739; tariff, and prices, 744-748; 
id., protective advocated, 747; id., rates, 746; 
vacuum pans introduced, 742; varieties, new, 
740; in the West Indies, 267, 307, 322; id., 
slave policy, 472; yields, 76, 743, 912, id., va- 
riable, 751. 

Sumac, 25. 

Summer, A. G., 856. 

Sunflowers, 5. 

Surveying, agricultural and geological, 790; prac- 
tical lectures on, 791; for naval stores, 154. 

Swamp Lands, drainage, fortunes in, 641; id., 
seating requirement, 398; grants, early, 400; 
id., Federal, 635, 636, 641; id., speculation 
favored, 639; mud as fertilizer, 199, 217, 612, 
701, 735, 802-803, 806, 909; prices, 405, 636; 
range for stock, 139; sale at auction, 636; tide, 
area limited, 721-722; id., development, 279- 
280, 721, 909, 910. 


Sweden (Swedes), colonizing policy, 311; free 
trade adopted, 695; freight rates to London, 153; 
Indian trade, 40; market for provisions, 38; 
naval stores, method of making, 156; id., regu- 
lation of trade, 153; rice trade, 286; tobacco, 
consump uch of American, 762; zd., trade, 254, 

63. 

Switzerland (Swiss), cotton market, 692, 695; 
settlement by, 44, 88, 90, 91, 95, 120, 189, 379, 
391. 


Tabb, Philip, 780. 

Taliaferro, Colonel, 799. 

Tallow, exported, 45, 78, 102, 114, 438, 884; 
reserved, 141. 

Tanning, 340, 439, 443, 453, 456, 540, 583. 

Tansy, 46. 

Tar (see also Naval Stores), area per hand, 111; 
barrels, regulation, 154; bounties, 153, 154, 155; 
corn seed coated, 814; expert for manufacture, 
153; inspection, 154; price, 156; production, 16, 
17, 54, 74, 160, 233; profits, large, 922; quality, 
153, 155, 156; trade, colonial exports, 45, 
57, 58, 64, 82, 102, 152-159, 439, 1019; id., 
policy, 423, 600; transportation, free, 81; zd., in 
rolling hogsheads, 123. 

Tariffs (see also Duties, Taxation), changes profit- 
able to speculators, 356; cotton and, 695, 
739, 926; diatribes ineffective, 928; discrimina- 
tory, 930; evils attributed to, 910; high, ad- 
vocated, 926; protective, inconsistency of oppos- 
ing, 932; zd., interest in, 871; 7d., justification, 
747; sugar and, 744-748. 

Tarragon, 68. 

Task System (see also Corn, Cotton, Hemp, Tobacco, 
Wheat, etc.), application, 552; condemned, 556; 
gang system and, 551; in general farming, 554— 
555; in manufacturing, 554; organization under, 
548-549, 550-551, 553; in plowing, not ad- 
visable, 552; quality of work, 556; for servants, 
98; slaves, free time gained, 557; supervision, 
economy in, 556; tasks, method of determining, 
548, 552; id., standardized, 548, 553-554, 556. 

Tasker, Colonel Benjamin (Tasco), 189. 

Tatnall, Josiah (Tattnall: Jr. and Sr.), 676, 677. 

Taxation (see also Duties, Tariffs), commodities, 
payment in, 588, 598, 603, 604; discriminatory, 
931; exemption, 81, 88, 89, 166, 390, 932; of 
fur exports, 132; heavy, 274, 449, 573, 597; of 
Indian trade, 39; land, as primary revenue, 
618; large holdings, division, 624; quitrents vs. 
discount, 618; repealed, 899; resisted, 47; 
retaliatory, 932; of slave trade, 89, 100, 356, 
390, 544, 938; slavery as a penalty, 527; of 
tobacco exports, 37, 39. 

Taylor, B. F., 856. 

Taylor, John, agricultural leader, 780, 784, 802, 
915; Arator, Ruffin on, 780; corn, importance, 
807, 808; green manures advocated, 802; in- 
closure system, 780, 802, 809, 835; plaster, 
value, 803, 809; rain as manure, 802; range 
restricted, 835; rotation system, 780, 807, 
808, 809; slave cabins of, 562; theories, 780, 
802; writings, 780, 915. 

Tea, 572, 574; experimental culture, 58, 783, 829, 
901. 

Tenancy (see also Rent), on Bienville’s estate, 
337; in common, 378; contracts, terms, 407— 
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408, 646-647; on the Eastern Shore, 646, 919; 
under indenture, 319, 341; land policy, change in, 
618; land scarcity and, 641; leases, length of, 408, 
647; life, treatment of slaves, 518; manorial 
system and, 373-374; in Maryland, early, 373, 
374; Negroes debarred, 646; reasons for, 406; 
on shares, 407-408; under the Virginia Com- 
pany, 314-316, 319, 320. 

Tennessee (see also Knoxville, Nashville, Tennessee 
Valley), 857, 861; banking, 712; beans, 867; 
beef, 841, 882, 897; bluegrass, 823; butter, 457, 
839, 876, 882, 884, 885; cattle, 831, 840, 870, 876, 
884, 1042; cheese, 457, 876, 882, 884, 885; clover 
seed purchased, 823; corn, 811, 812, 813, 815, 
871, 876, 1040; cotton, early gins, 687; id., 
price, 870; id., production, 687, 878, 888, 890- 
891, 892, 898, 905; zd., trade, 681, 711, 870, 
898; dairying, 839; education, agricultural, 791, 
792; emigration, 656, 866, 895; fairs, 785; 
farming, commercial, 444, 489; id., general, 
488, 535, 878, 882-885, 886; fences, 540; grains, 
876, 1040; hemp, 821, 870, 876; hogs, 832, 876, 
1042; horses and mules, 202, 851, 852, 876, 
1042; Indian cessions, 627, 898; Indian menace, 
862, 863; indigo, 830; iron industries, 935; 
journals, agricultural, 788; land policy, 621, 
626-628, 631; land values, 643, 644, 645, 884; 
linseed oil, 821; livestock, breeds and breeding, 
489, 847, 851, 854-855; id., husbandry superior, 
837-838; id., production, 755, 840, 876, 883, 
1042; id., trade, 457, 835, 840, 923; manufactur- 
ing, 1043; manumission, restrictions, 526; 
marketing, disadvantages, 869, 870, 882; 
Negroes, free, legal status, 524, 526, 528; id., 
number, 523; oats, 820, 876, 1040; plantations, 
large, 538; planter-farmers, 488; poor whites, 
migratory, 485; population, 864, 873; pork, 
841, 870, 882, 897; preémption rights, 631; 
railways, 816, 841, 883, 904, 905, 916; rye, 
820, 876, 1040; settlement, 124, 125, 126, 614, 
863, 867, 900; zd., Northern, effect, 916; sheep, 
835, 847, 854, 876, 1042; slaveholders, at- 
tracted, 871; slaves, legal status, 511, 514, 517; 
td., number or per cent, 482, 652-655, 656, 
873, 874-875; id., prices, 666; id., size of 
holdings, 530, 873, 874; id., trade, 651, 659; 
social life contrasts, 498; societies, agricultural, 
787; soil, analysis, 790; id., deterioration, 447; 
tenancy, 646; tobacco, classed as “Kentucky,” 
761; zd., competition, 755, 897; zd., manufacture, 
754; id., production, 606, 754, 757, 759; id., 
regions, 755, 758, 876; trade, 457, 868, 870, 878, 
882, 897, 905; wheat, prices, 459, 871; id., 
production, 816, 817, 876, 1040. 

Tennessee Valley, cotton, 895, farm economy, 
533; Indian lands, 625, 893, 895; Indian menace, 
862, 864; iron industries, 935; land policy, 621, 
623, 625, 627; settlement, 117, 125, 131, 893; 
slaves, per cent, 903; zd., size of holdings, 536. 

Terracing, 800, 801 

Texas, camels, 847; cattle, 831, 839, 846, 1042; 
id., Mexican origin, 151, 834, 846; cotton, 
bales, weight, 705; zd., duty, 906; zd., pro- 
duction, 893, 898, 905, 906, 907; zd., regions, 
531, 535, 641, 902; farmers, commercial, 489; 
id., vs. planters, 480; grains, 1040; herding, 151, 
834, 846, 906; hogs, 832, 1042; homestead law, 


637; horses and mules, 831, 1042; immigration, 
821, 898, 905, 906, 907; zd., of bankrupt planters, 
497, 699, 900; labor, emigration to, 821; land 
policy, 631, 636-638; land speculation, 907; land 
values, 643; La Salle on coast of, 60; livestock, 
79, 1042; manufacturing, 1043; Negroes, free, 
suffrage status, 524; plantation sysem, de- 
velopment, 480, 831, 905-907; plantations, 
large, 538, 539; plows, sod, 796; population, 
907; railways, 638, 641; sheep, 834, 1042; 
slavery controversy, 906; slaves, legal status, 
511, 906; zd., number or per cent, 482, 652— 
655, 656; id., size of holdings, 530, 532, 537; 
id., trade, 651, 906; societies, absence of, 786; 
sugar production, 748, 749. 

Thornton, William, 799. 

Thorpe, Mr., 189. 

Threshing Machines, capacity, 730, 799, 800; 
construction and cost, 799-800; crude, 793; 
early, 171; imported, 729, 799; power, 799; 
premium for, 799; for rice, 729-730; Southerners 
invented, 793; ‘threshing instruments,” 194; 
use spreading, 612, 794, 799, 911. 

Thurber, John, 279. 

Thyme, 25, 46. 

Timber Products (Timber: see also Lumbering, 
Naval Stores, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine), bounties, 
154, 156; burning of, 197; cedar exported, 57; 
cedarberries, 59; clapboards, 16, 18, 21, 45, 57, 
152; cut in spare time, 421-422; hoops, 152, 
1019; mahogany, Florida trade, 108, 158; 
masts, 16, 45, 156; myrtle tree (candleberry) 
trade, 58, 75, 102; resin, 153, 156, 157, 160; 
scantling exported, 157, 158; scarcity, 152, 868; 
shingles, production, 152, 158; id., slaves 
hired, 566; id., task system, 554; id., trade, 102, 
158, 1019; staves, inspection, 57, 154; id., 
prices, 38; id., production, 152, 158, 289; id., 
trade, 45, 57, 58, 102, 152, 158, 164, 1019; 
trade, miscellaneous, 45, 47, 57, 58, 75, 83, 
94, 102, 108, 158, 159, 430, 885, 1019: id., 
policy liberal, 600; id., regulation, 154-150. 

Timmons, John, 282. 

Timothy, 177, 178, 201, 489, 823, 837, 878, 879, 
ee origin, 177; sowing, Carter’s method, 170, 
Ue 

Tithables, number, in North Carolina and Virginia, 
117, 118-119, 355; women servants not counted, 
363. 

Tobacco, acreage per hand, 774, 912; bright, 755- 
756, 770, 886, 920; bulk shipments, 219-220; 
id., prohibited, 220, 228; bulking, 778; burdens, 
abatements, 246; id., ability to stand, 762, 764; 
id., on consumers, 257, 258; id., export values 
and, 764; id., opposition, 762-765; burley, 770; 
capital expenditures, 413, 479, 541; captures 
of, 577, 580, 589, 595; carottes, 70, 755, 757, 
1037; for cigarettes, 757; for cigars, 902; 
competition, abandonment, 71, 232, 233, 452, 
755, 756, 706, 769, 911, 919; id., cotton, 183, 
267, 606, 685, 755, 767, 889, 897, 917; id., 
food crops, 29, 192, 453; id., foreign, 235, 237— 
238, 239, 252, 258, 592, 762; id., general farm- 
ing, 444, 537, 876, 919; zd., grains, 166, 383, 
756, 917; id., hemp, 181, 756; zd., livestock, 209, 
756, 836, 838, 877, 878; id., naval stores, 152; 
id., return to, 876, 878, 892; id., Western, 770, 
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912, 913; id., wheat, 166-169, 174, 582, 605, 
606-608, 767, 881; consumption, domestic, 
753, 770; conventions, efforts, 763-764; cotton 
bounty, tax for, 678; ‘Counter Blast,” 21; crop 
and transfer, 227, 229, 230, 771; Cuban, 756, 
901; curing, 22, 216, 757, 774, 776-778, 916; 
as currency, 28, 37, 180, 260, 262, 276, 365, 426, 
588, 868; zd., notes, 227, 229, 230, 771; id., 
premium for wine production, 188; zd., rates, 
31, 263, 264, 266, 267, 269, 383, 393; id., as 
rent, 316, 373; depressions and, 183, 231-233, 
264, 268-269, 270, 455, 726, 914-915; draw- 
backs, 244, 245, 252, 256, 572; id., frauds in, 
245; duties, colonial, 43, 239, 242-246, 248, 
250, 256, 265, id., discriminatory, 237, 258, 600, 
604; zd., evasion, 249, 286; id., exempt, 353, 
357; id., post colonial, 592, 600, 762, 763; id., 
vs., quitrents, 400; zd., revenue from, 257; 
engrossing and forestalling, acts on, 262, 419, 
420, 589; expansion, colonial, 213-215, 233, 
264, 269; id., post colonial, 574, 605-606, 754- 
759, 767, 769, 885, 886, 922; factories, 667, 
754, 773, 871; Farmers General and, 70, 254, 
274, 579, 590-591, 603-604; farming of customs, 
237, 242, 251; fertilization, 199, 217, 225, 770, 
772, 774, 775, 780 n., 802, 806, 908; id., by 
cowpenning, 199, 201, 217, 908; zd., prejudice 
against, 217, 770; field systems, 197, 555, 774- 
775, 808, 810, 909, 918; for fillers, 756; garball- 
ing, 241; grading, 70, 71, 770, 771, 776; “hands,” 
219; harvesting, 73, 216, 776; hogsheads, size, 
213, 218, 220-222, 752, 755, 760 n., 772; id., 
objections to dissimilar, 221; id., rolling, 123, 
223, 773; id., tare, regulation, 222, 772; imple- 
ments and machinery, 194, 196, 217, 539, 775; 
Indians, culture and use, 3, 6, 21; id., 
names for, 21 and x.; inferior, for fertilizer, 225, 
772, 774, 802; id., manufactured, 244, 254, 753, 
771-772, 776, 916; injurious character, alarm 
regarding, 21, 241; inspection, 37, 71, 220, 225- 
231, 261, 272, 431; id., duties of inspectors, 228; 
id., post-war, 604, 606; id., reinspection, 771, 
772; insurance, 272, 273, 275; id., abolished, 604; 
id., cost, 423, 581; Kite’s foot, 216, 218; labor, 
child, 471; id., competition, 912; id., division, 
555, 775, id., white, 362, 506; land, clearing per 
hand, 774; zd., labor and, 450; zd., period of 
utilization, 543; zd., relative scarcity, 450, 889; 
mania for, 23, 25, 152, 231-233, 908; manu- 
facturing, 244, 254, 330, 443, 753-754, 771, 
871, 916, 936; zd., experts sent to Russia, 253; 
marketing, bond required, 247; id., central 
stores, 226; id., charges vs. receipts, 424-425; 
id., consignment system, 275, 423-428, 771, 
773; id., codperative association proposed, 433; 
td., direct purchase, development, 425-428; 
id., expenses, 223-224, 235, 275, 412, 423, 424— 
425; id., factorage system, 422-423; id., frauds 
in charges, 425; zd., merchants and planters, 
commercial relations, 417-419, 421, 427, 440; 
id., port acts, effect, 419; zd., preparation for, 
552, 557, 777-778; id., purchase, methods, 
262, 773; id., risks, 420; id., by rolling hogs- 
heads, 123, 223, 773; id., wharves, private, 427; 
markets, for bright, 756; zd., bulk injured, 220; 
id.. concentration, 427, 772-774; id., for dark, 
758; id., difficulties, in maintaining, 235-238; 
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ad., effort to stabilize, 270; zd., export, relative 
importance, 754, 774; id., false reports, 420; 
id., foreign, 240, 252-255, 589-591, 760-765; 
id., glutted, 22, 48, 55, 71, 101, 246, 254, 260, 
264, 266, 270, 275; id., New Orleans, 754, 1037; 
monopolies, 30, 72, 237, 238-241, 432, 578-579, 
603-604, 762; Oronoko, 218, 221, 253, 769; 
overseers, share, 545; id., slaves per, 546; pack- 
ing, false, 222, 226, 227, 772; id., regulation, 71, 
219, 221; Perique, 757, 770; pests, 217, 270, 
776; pilfering, 222; pipefuls, sale by, 259; 
“pipes,” 219; plant-cutting riots, 266, 271; 
plantations, number, 529; zd., production on, 
539; planters’ clubs, 782; prices, colonial, 22, 
25, 218, 224, 239, 240, 241, 243, 259-276; id., 
comparative, 766; id., differentials, 234, 235, 269; 
id.. dumping and, 432; id., fixing, 70, 71, 261- 
263, 419, 432, 433; id., at New Orleans, 1800- 
1861, 1038; id., post-war, 604-605, 755, 756, 
757, 765-768, 770, 772, 869, 871, 876, 878; id., 
production and, 755, 876, 878; id., Revolution- 
ary, 574, 579, 587, 590, 591-592, 603-604; priz- 
ing, 552, 778; product per acre or per man, 27, 
218-219, 468, 767, 776, 912; production, be- 
ginnings, Eastern, 6, 21-22, 23, 40, 43, 49, 52, 
53, 101, 116; zd., Western, 69-73, 331, 339, 
340; zd., census returns, 757-759; id., for do- 
mestic use, 58, 770, 882, 885; zd., inelastic, 276, 
459; id., methods, 22, 70, 73, 215-218, 607, 
774-776; id., per cent of Southern, 811; id., 
in various regions, Eastern, 881, 902, 918, 
920, 921, 922; id., Western, 755, 863, 875, 
876, 878, 879, 1037; Pryor, 769; quality, 21, 22, 
55, 70, 73, 216, 217, 224-225, 270, 271, 419, 
916; rations, traded for, 563; regie system, 
countries using, 763; regions, 233-234, 459, 531, 
608, 758-759, 769, 876, 885-887, 918; regrating, 
262; rejected, demand for, 753, 771-772; re- 
striction of quantity, 37, 217, 232, 240, 261, 
264-265, 266, 268, 270, 271, 411, 416, 767, 
768; Rolfe’s experiments, 21; scarcity, 39, 263, 
267, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 765; seconds 
and suckers, regulation, 224-225, 228, 261, 
776; slaves and, 70, 467, 472, 564, 873; id., 
hired, 667; id., profits, 269, 355, 463; id., 
size of holdings, 531, 532, 533; smuggling, 219, 
238, 255, 590, 760; soil, excess fertility re- 
moved, 767, 876, soil exhaustion and, 452, 
774, 912; soils, 217-218, 775; id., new pre- 
ferred, 607, 770; stripping, 552, 557, 778; sub- 
ordination, effect, 916; sweet-scented, 218, 221, 
253, 769; tare, regulation, 222, 772; task system, 
552, 557, 776; taxation, 37, 39, 256, 257, 764; 
taxes paid in, 598, 603, 604; tenants, expansion 
by, 373; zd., share system, 407; trade, British, 
21, 238, 241-246, 255-258, 259, 427, 589, 600, 
602-603, 760; zd., clandestine interstate move- 
ment, 230-231; id., coastwise, from New 
Orleans, 770; id., differentiation, 427; id., 
direct, 254, 418-419, 761, 771; id., diversion 
eastward, 756, zd., Dutch, 246, 253, 254, 591, 
761; zd., exports, colonial, 22, 37, 39, 45, 47, 
70, 71, 72, 102, 104, 114, 334; zd., exports, by 
pioneers, 439, 441, 451, 456; zd., exports, post 
colonial, 590, 605, 606, 608, 752, 755, 757, 760, 
768-769, 869, 870, 878, 882, 886, 1035; id., 
free, 240, 256, 763; id., French, 69, 71, 253, 
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254-255, 256, 270, 590-591, 600, 603-604, 
760-761; id., German, 254, 591, 756, 761, id., 
indirect, 572, 578, 590, 760; id., restrictions, 
246-252, 762-765; id., Russian, 253-254, 255, 
591, 762; zd., Spanish, 72, 81, 83, 237-238, 
252-253, 255, 591; zd., varieties favored, 253, 
254, 761, 777; Two Penny Act, 273; unprofit- 
able, 21, 31, 265, 269, 270, 275, 767; varieties 
and types, 21, 218, 769, 770, 886; id., trade 
names, “Kentucky,” ‘Maryland,” 761; wages, 
667; warehouses, 246, 272, 273, 275, 604; for 
wrappers, 756; yellow, 770, 777, 886, 920. 

Toll System, for livestock, 145, 151; at mills, 162, 
479, 730. 

Tomatoes, 5,491; commercial production, 922. 

Tonyn, Patrick, 111, 112, 113, 401, 403. 

Tools (see also Implements and Machinery), cost, 
326; English, in Louisiana, 196; factory for, 
883; in freedom dues, 365, 366; furnished to 
colonies, 89, 97, 314, 391; hand, predominated, 
27, 194, 441; overseers, carelessness, 502; 
scarcity, 52; in tenant contract, 407. 

Town System (Village System), advocated, 97; 
experiments, 372, 377-380, 390; in Louisiana, 
339, 340. 

Towns, development unfavorable, 443. 

Trade (see also Indian Trade, Marketing, Markets, 
Monopolies, Slave Trade, Stores, Subsidies, 
and “trade” under specific commodities and 
States), of British Colonies, 30-31, 35, 38-40, 
42-44, 57-59, 95, 129, 246-252, 310, 318, 319, 
412-413; British predominance, 573, 599-602, 
694; coastwise, 166, 169, 172, 178, 428, 930, 
1019; direct, 95, 285, 417-419, 427, 580, 771, 
928, 930, 931; disparity, North vs. South, 929- 
931; diversion eastward, 756, 773, 905, 913, 
927; expansion, post-war, 576, 597-598, 602; 
Federal control, 601-602; freedom of, 30, 35, 
39, 80-81, 240, 247, 250, 573, 695, 926, 938; 
French, colonial policy, 80-82, 329; id., Revo- 
lutionary, 580, 600-601, 604; goods, profits on, 
426, 431; illicit, 39, 80, 83, 158, 285-286, 340, 
578; internal, 585, 586, 613, 903-905; interrup- 
tions, evils attributed to, 911; New Orleans, 
right of deposit at, 754; ocean carriers, 58, 420, 
427, 601; organization, 129, 310, 586; railway 
building and, 903-905; restriction, 80, 246-252, 
285, 572, 576, 577, 585, 611, 694, 697, 766; 
Revolutionary, 83-84, 576-581, 583, 588, 597, 
600-601, 604; zd., embargo on, 575; Sante Fe, 
852; societies to encourage, 783; Spanish colo- 
nial policy, 72, 80-81, 105, 109. 

Transportation (see also Boats, Canals, Freight 
Rates, Railways, Roads, Ships, Steamboats, 
Wagons), from Alabama, northern, 895; costs, 
high, 923; differential favoring the South, 935; 
direct, agitation for, 931; expansion limited by 
difficulties, 404; farm economy, effect on, 443, 
457; improvement, general, 879, 881-882, 917, 
920-921, 932; id., marketings earlier, 714; id., 
trade diverted by, 756, 905, 927; for internal 
trade, 613; lake route, 905; large planters favored, 
480; from pionses regions, 123-124, 429, 439, 
441, 685, 711, 868-871; prices affected, 459; 
from Tennessee, 878, 882, 886; to Texas, 907. 

Trinidad, tobacco seed from, 21. 
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Troost, Gerard, 190. 

Truck Crops, commercial production, 919, 922. 

Tuomey, Michael, 804. 

Turkeys, 20, 30, 78, 104, 109, 208, 867; to destroy 
pests, 704; native, 6, 7, 8. 

Turnbull, Andrew, 113, 676; cotton production, 
183; land owned, 403; New Smyrna colony, 111—- 
ute 

Turnbull, Nicholas, 676-677. 

Turnbull, Richard I., 731. 

Turnips, 25, 36, 46, 58, 68, 193,339,491, 868; in field 
systems, 555, 808; id., Taylor opposed, 807; 
Russian, craze for, 789; for stock feed, 829, 344; 
troops to raise, 585. 

Turpentine (see also Naval Stores), area per hand, 
111; bounty, 153, 155; importance, 16, 54, 55, 57, 
157, 158, 921; land grants, large, 402; manu- 
facture increased, 936; oil, 157, 159; production, 
large-scale, 539; zd., method, 159; profits, large, 
922; revived in Florida, 902; task system, 554; 
trade, 45, 154, 155, 157, 158, 600; yield, 159. 

Tuscany, free trade, 695; wheat from, 819. 

Two Penny Act, 273. 


Ukraine, tobacco from, 590. | 
U. bper Marlborough (Md.), tobacco convention, 
63 


Urmstone, John, 46; on white servants, 362. 
Vesey, servitude and, 342-344, 345, 503, 
52 


Valet, M., 335. 

Vanuxem, Lardner, 790. 

Vegetables (see also Artichokes, Beets, Carrots, Gar- 
dening, Onions, Potatoes, etc.), of early colonists, 
12, 15, 25, 40, 46, 58, 68, 106, 192-193; of eco- 
nomic classes, 339, 340, 489, 491, 887; Indians 
raised, 339; in slave rations, 563; trade, 337, 
340, 827; troops to raise, 62, 585. 

Veitch, George, 282,283. 

Veich, in field systems, 802, 308. 

Vick, Colonel Henry W., 703. 

Village System, see Town System. 

Villeponteux, Peter, 281. 

Viniculture (see also Grapes, Wine Industry), di- 
rections for, 189; experiments, 825; treatise on, 
23; vignerons, imported, 23, 24, 188, 189, 190. 

Virginia (see also Jamestown, Richmond, etc.), 36, 
37, 41, 42, 49, 51, 52, 92,149, 236, 329, 498; 
agricultural beginnings, 14-32, 40; bacon, su- 
periority, 206; banking, 713; barley, 26, 27, 168, 
169, 170, 175, 1041; beans, 4, 20, 26, 27, 173, 
178, 612, 802, 823; bedding, 780; beef, 172, 204, 
209-210, 212, 584; beeswax, 208; bluegrass, 177, 
823, 881; buckwheat, 820, 881, 1041; butter, 30, 
205, 206, 457, 838, 839, 876, 918, 920; canals, 
881, 882, 916; cattle, 28, 30, 55, 144, 205, 210, 
585, 840, 848, 919; id., care, 842; id., improved, 
204, 849; zd., number, 876, 918, 1042; cheese, 30, 
206, 457, 839, 876, 918, 920; cities, late develop- 
ment, 328; clover, 779, 803, 809, 823, 908; com- 
munal organization, 19, 30, 311; composition 
payments, 393; corn, 171-173, 814, 815, 816, 
876, 881, 918, 1040; id., prices, 812, 1039; id., 
trade, 172, 609, 812; cotton, experiments, early, 
26, 184; zd., marketing, 711; id., prices, 644; 
id., production, 182-183, 232, 674, 678, 686, 
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889-891, 900, 905; id., superseding tobacco, 767, 
889, 917; cowpens, 147; credit and marketing, 
409-413, 415, 428; currency, 273, 586, 587, 598; 
dairying, 205, 206, 838, 839, 918; drainage move- 
ment, 217, 641; duties, evasion, 249; education, 
agricultural, 791-792; emancipation, 617; emi- 
gration, 44, 91, 92, 120-122, 124, 126, 322, 446, 
447, 597, 866, 872, 875, 883, 895; id., results, 
445, 914; engrossing and forestalling, acts re- 
pealed, 420; experiments, miscellaneous, 23- 
26, 36, 194, 830; factorage system, 422; fairs, 
784, 786; farming, commercial, 444, 457, 
489, 921; id., general, 30, 535, 539, 876, 
881, 883, 885, 918, 919-921; fence legisla- 
tion, 145-146, 843; fertilization, 198-199, 217, 
779, 780, 803, 804-805, 806, 908; field sys- 
tems, 197-198, 779, 803, 808-809, 881, 908, 921; 
flax and hemp, 25, 180, 182, 611, 820; flour, 163- 
166, 609; food supply, 15, 29-30, 31, 457; freight 
rates, 223; fruits, 191, 826; gardens, 191, 192; 
grains, prices, 174-176, 1039; zd., production, 26- 
28, 162-163, 166-170, 583, 876, 881, 918, 1040; 
id., public granary, 29; grasses, 177; herding, 
138, 143, 147, 148, 233, 833, 834; hogs, 140, 144, 
832, 876, 918, 1042; horses and mules, 140, 202— 
203, 831, 851, 876, 918, 1042; immigration, 88, 
90, 916, 920; indebtedness, 411, 416, 598; Indian 
slaves, 360; Indian trade, 32-34, 130-132, 136, 
137; indigo, 26, 295; iron industries, 935; labor 
vs. land, 450; zd., organization, 19, 554-555; id., 
purchase on credit, 413; zd., scarcity, 913; id., 
white, inefficiency, 468; land policy, 14, 19, 42, 
315-316, 381, 383, 385-388, 392-393, 394, 615, 
618, 622-623, 630, 638; zd., engrossment, 399, 
401, 402, 618-619; zd., estates, breakdown, 618- 
621; id., military bounties, 395, 622-623; id., pre- 
emption, 623, 862; 7d., primogeniture and entails, 
399-400, 619-620; id., quitrents, 382, 385, 618; 
id., reserves, 448; id., seating, 397-398, 401; zd., 
taxes and revenues, 382, 400, 618; zd., western, 
392, 621, 623-624, 862; land values, 121, 404— 
405, 643, 644-645, 882, 919; lime manufactured, 
804; linseed oil, 821; livestock, 19-21, 30, 140, 
143, 144, 146-147, 200-202, 204, 323, 835, 876, 
. 881, 918, 1042; zd., breeds and breeding, 444,489, 
837, 848, 855; id., trade, 38, 51, 55, 149, 209-211, 
840; manufacturing, 454-455, 614, 804, 1043; 
manumission, 525, 617; marketing, 168, 609,881, 
920; id., and credit, 409-413, 415-428; zd., dom- 
ination by merchants, 80, 430-432; manorial sys- 
tem, 375; milling, 161, 162, 609; naval stores, 152— 
153, 154, 1019; Negroes, free, 522-523; zd., legal 
status, 524, 526; Northern Neck, location, 388; 
oats, 169, 876, 918, 1040; peas, 4, 20, 25, 26, 27, 
173, 178-179, 612, 802, 808-809; plantation 
system, development, 307-308, 312-322, 333, 
341; id., decline, 444; plantations, communal, 
35; id., pioneer, 439-440; poor whites, 485, 486, 
487; population, 16, 32, 48, 117, 348, 355, 614, 
1025; id., per cent of different nationalities, 92— 
93; pork, 209-210, 212, 584; price differentials, 
234; railways, 566, 786, 882, 903, 913, 916; rice, 
26, 277; rye, 168, 820, 876, 918, 1041; salt, manu- 
facture, 584; servitude, indentured, 322, 344, 
346, 365, 503-504; id., trade, 347, 348, 370; zd., 
treatment, 505-506; settlement, community 
groups, 19, 311; zd., expansion, 32, 87, 88, 90, 
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92-94, 117-118, 120-121, 392, 445, 862; silk, 23- 
24, 184-185; sheep, 207, 832, 835, 847, 876, 918, 
1042; slavery, development, 352-353, 359-360; 
zd., sentiment against, 616; slaves, 362, 363, 473, 
519, 596; id., competition, Western, 912-913; 
id., division of stock, 446; id., hiring, 468-469, 
566, 667; id., legal status, 508-509, 510-511, 513, 
514; id., number or per cent, 306, 321, 348, 355, 
482, 530, 531, 651-655, 656, 872, 1025; id., 
prices, 368-369, 663-664, 665, 666; id., rearing, 
472, 473, 661-662, id., redundancy, 911; id., 
size of holdings, 530, 531, 532, 535, 537, 872, 
882; id., taxation, 544; id., trade, 351-352, 357— 
358, 512, 651, 658, 659, 660, 914; social classes, 
490-495, 540, 882; societies, agricultural, 784, 
786; soil, analysis, 790; id., exhaustion, 167, 447, 
908, 909, 910; tenancy, 406-408, 646, 647; tim- 
othy, 177; timber products, 152, 158, 1019; 
tobacco, conventions, 764; zd., cotton displacing, 
767, 917; zd., foreign competition, 236-238; id., 
hogsheads, 220-222, 752; id., inspection, 220, 
225-229, 604, 754, 771, 772; 7d., manufacturing, 
753-754; id., marketing, 223-224, 246-249; id., 
monopolies, opposition to, 239-241, 603; :d., 
prices, 243, 260-276, 591-592, 605, 766, 768- 
769; id., production, 6, 21, 218, 592, 605, 606, 
757-159, 767, 876, 881; id., production, methods, 
215-218, 753, 776, 777, 908; zd., prohibition 
from other Colonies, 43, 230-231; zd., quality, 
improvement, 43, 217, 224-225, 765; id., regions, 
233, 531, 758, 881, 920; zd., rejected, use of, 771; 
id., for taxes, 603, 604; id., taxed, 37, 39; id., 
trade, 213-215, 235-258, 590-592, 603-605, 754, 
761, 769; id., varieties and types, 218, 757, 769; 
id., wheat displacing, 233, 606-608, 767; town 
system, 378; trade, general, 423, 429, 573, 577, 
579, 580, 601, 869, 930, 931; zd., British restric- 
tions, 248, 250, 577; zd., Carolina, 58, 428, 580; 
zd., commerical relations, 30-31, 249, 417-419, 
427-428, 574, 575, 578; trucking, commercial, 
827, 922; veal, quality, 204; wheat, Hessian fly, 
582; id., prices, 174-175, 609, 817-818, 1039; zd., 
production, 26, 27, 169-170, 605, 608, 767, 809, 
816, 818, 819, 876, 881, 883, 918, 1040; zd., trade, 
164-166, 609; zd., varieties, 169, 612, 819; id., 
yields, 819-820; wine industry, 23, 188-189; 
wool, 207, 876, 918. 

Virginia Company of London, agriculture, early 
influence, 14,17, 18, 22, 23, 30-32; dissolution, 29; 
freeholds, development, 314-315; functions re- 
tained, 318; joint-stock companies fostered, 331; 
land policy, 381, 382, 385-386, 391, 392, 394; 
livestock, 28; overseer system initiated, 501; 
plantation system and, 311, 312-322; reéstab- 
lishment proposed, 241; resources, 16, 18, 30; 
servitude and, 23, 344, 345, 347, 504; slaves, few, 
351; tenancy, 406; tobacco, duties, 235, 242-243; 
id., exclusion of Spanish, 237; id., marketing, 
246-247; zd., monopolies, 238-239; id., prices, 
259-260. 


Wages, 312; for artisans, 319, 364; for cradlers, 550; 
in lumbering, 158; in Missouri, 880; for natives, 
304; relative, 468-469, 586, 935; for servants, 
158, 364, 370; in silk culture, 186; slavery vs. 
wage system, 463, 470; for slaves, 327, 473, 667- 
668. 
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Wagons (Carts), 194, 195, 326, 377,443; Conestoga, 
123; cost, 542; cost of marketing via, 685, 923; 
cotton hauled to Baltimore, 683; English, in 
Louisiana, 196; in overland trade, 580, 613, 683, 
685, 868, 870, 882, 895; oxcarts, 194, 195; of 
poor whites, 887; schooner, 923; slaves as 
wagoners, 548. 

Walnuts, 5, 7, 17, 36, 46, 58, 69. 

Walsh, Patrick, 675. 

Ward, Colonel Joshua, 729. 

Ware, Colonel, 855. 

Warehouses, compulsory, 226, 227, 228; contents 
insured, 229, 272, 273, 275; cost of storage, 716; 
eminent domain authorized, 227; lists in inspec- 
tion acts, 606; location, 418; merchants owned, 
412. 

Waring, Benjamin, 824. 

Washington, George, 273; agricultural leader, 613, 
779, 783; artisans hired, 500; on cattle, for the 
army, 585; id., weight, 204; consignments, losses, 
424; contract, future-selling, 426, 606; corn ex- 
hausting, 808; cotton tried, 673; experiments, 
agricultural, 169, 177, 199, 612, 673, 802, 808; 
horses, price, 585; labor, division, 550; id., vs. 
land, 449; id., slave vs. white, 468; lucerne tried, 
177; machinery used, 794, 799, 813; manures, 
green, experiments, 802; marl experiments, 199, 
780 2.; marsh mud as fertilizer, 199, 802; mules, 
203, 851; overseers, 502; potatoes, improved 
soil, 808; rentals, 406; rotation system, 808; 
sheep, 208, 848; on slaves, aversion to sale, 616, 
911; zd., hours of labor, 556; zd., unprofitable, 
616, 911; id., vs. white labor, 468; tenant con- 
tract,407; tobacco, Morriscontract, 603; zd., shift 
from, 606; wheat, contract, 426, 606; id., har- 
‘vesting, 550; id., shift to, 606; zd., varieties 
tried, 169, 

Washington, William, 284, 364, 428, 783. 

Washington (D.C.), 33, 116; land values, 645; 
ae of slave hire, 667; tobacco convention, 763, 

Watermelons (see also Melons), colonists raised, 11, 
25, 36, 46, 53, 58, 68, 103; commercial production, 
827, 922; Indians raised, 4, 7. 

Watson, Elkanah, 784. 

Weather, see Drouths, Floods, Frosts, Rainfall, 
Storms. 

Weeds, methods of control, 279, 281, 721, 722, 727, 
728, 824. 

Weevil, in cotton, 184; in wheat, 170. 

Welsh, settlements, 88, 120, 122, 378-379; ‘‘Welch 
Tract,” 89, 166. 

West, Joseph, 50, 51, 53, 361, 376. 

The West (see also Expansion, Geographic, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Tennessee, etc.), competition 
with the East, 478, 639-640, 646, 767, 813, 912- 
915, 924, 927; immigration, 660, 916; livestock, 
457; sheep industry, 832; tobacco, 767. 

West Indies, absenteeism, 498; colonial policies, 
303, 307; cotton industry, 673, 674, 678, 689; 
cottonseed oil, 710; cowpens, 151; credit system, 
409, 414-415; decline, cause, 449; emancipation, 
result, 466, 478, 524, 938; emigration, 308, 322, 
328; gang system, 548, 550; herding, 151; im- 
ports from, cattle, 204; zd., corn seed, 173; zd., 
cotton, 674; id., fruits, 15; zd., hogs, 206; zd., 
indigo, 290, 296; zd., plants, experimental, 101; 
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id., sheep, 208; id., tobacco seed, 21; indigo, 
74, 290, 291, 293-294, 295, 296; labor, white, 
362, 463, 548; land policy, 110; Loyalist refugees, 
597; market for, beans, 68, 178; id., beef, 209, 
210; id., butter, 877; 7d., corn, 38, 67, 172; 2d., 
flour, 168; id., grains, 162, 166, 167, 169, 607, 
609; zd., livestock, 150, 167, 209, 210; zd., naval 
stores, 57, 152, 155; id., peas, 68, 178; id., pork, 
38, 209, 210; zd., provisions, 164, 578, 581; 2d., 
rice, 66, 284, 286, 576, 593, 610, 724; id., timber 
products, 152, 158, 159, 1019; zd., tobacco, 240, 
589, 762; Negroes, profit on, 366; zd., status, 
523; id., traded for Indian slaves, 361; plantation 
system, 301, 306, 445; poor whites, 485; prices, 
12, 576; servants, 322, 349; slavery, 352, 449, 
506, 519, 937; slaves, competition, 463; id., 
gardens, 564; id., importing vs. rearing, 471; id., 
overdriving, 556; id., prices, 336, 337, 368, 369, 
666; id., status, 359, 512; id., trade, 58, 353, 367; 
id., trade prohibited, 337, 659; soil conservation, 
447; sugar production, 267, 740, 741, 747, 750; 
task system, 551; tobacco, competition, 238, 258; 
id., duty, 243; id., market, 240, 589, 762; id., 
seed from, 21; trade, general, colonial, 10, 43, 58, 
80, 82, 95, 152, 157, 168, 175, 252, 428, 429-430, 
1019; zd., post colonial, 572, 575, 577, 578, 580, 
582, 599, 601, 718. 

West Virginia, agricultural economy, 882; blue- 
grass, 823; corn, cutting stalks, 174; livestock ex- 
ported, 835; settlement, 124, 125; sheep industry, 
835. 

Wheat (see also Gristmills, Mills), bounty, 89; com- 
petition, corn, 809, 816; id., cotton, 917; zd., 
hemp, 821, 877, 878; id., livestock, 877; id., to- 
bacco, 166-169, 233, 606-608, 767, 881, 908; 
contract sales, 426, 606; crop failure, 1776, 582; 
as currency, 373, 382; diseases and pests, 67, 169, 
170, 582, 818-819, 876, 914; Egyptian, 789; 
embargo, 589; encouragement, 55, 103, 166; 
fertilization, 606-607, 780 1., 798, 876, 908; field 
systems, 177, 197, 555, 607, 803, 808-810, 818, 
823; harvesting, 170, 489, 550, 556, 818; Hessian 
fly, 169, 582, 818-819, 876, 914; hogsheads, roll- 
ing, 123; humbugs, 789, 819; implements and 
machinery, 170, 196, 489, 550, 793, 798-799, 818; 
Indians raised, 339; inferiority as a pioneer crop, 
161; labor, ratio to land, 450; land values, 405; 
markets and marketing, 123, 168, 420, 427, 607— 
609, 817; Mediterranean, 819; milling, 161-162; 
from Poland, 819; prices, colonial, 123, 161, 174-— 
175, 373, 453; id., post colonial, 459, 607, 609, 
789, 817, 870, 871, 1039; id., Revolutionary, 
583, 587, 588; production, beginnings, Eastern, 
11, 12, 15, 20, 26, 53, 55, 94, 123, 162, 168, 314; 
id., beginnings, Western, 67, 106, 330, 339, 340, 
868;7d., development, Eastern, 164-166, 608-610, 
881, 908, 919, 920, 921, 923; id., development, 
Western, 872, 878, 880, 883, 885, 886, 887; zd., 
by individuals, 170, 335, 453, 491, 872, 921; 
id., methods, 169-171, 469, 489, 550, 555, 
556, 818; id., per capita, 812, 817, 876, 877, 
883, 884, 918; zd., per cent, 609, 811, 817; 
id., volume, 164-166, 581, 816, 817, 1040; 
profits, comparative, 767, 809, 908; purchased, 
68, 588, 878; seed, per acre, 170, 818; 
Siberian, 169, 612; Sicilian, 169; slaves pre- 
ferred corn, 171; soil exhaustion, 775, 876, 
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908; spring, 169, 789, 819; straw as stock feed, 
177, 200, 840; stubble as fertilizer, 798; team 
system, 556; threshing, 161, 170-171, 799; 
tolls, 162; trade, colonial, 45, 67-68, 163-166, 
339, 439; id., post colonial, 576, 589, 608, 609, 
816, 817, 886; Turkey, 67, 819; varieties and 
characteristics, 67, 169, 612, 789, 819; yields, 26, 
45, 608, 767, 808, 819, 861, 909. 
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Woad, 25, 36. 

Women, abandoned, as servants, 503; defense of 
homes, 124; in field labor, 363, 471, 488; life and 
work, 328, 407, 439, 441, 453, 483, 486, 489, 499, 
518, 880; servants, 363. 

Woodward, Henry, 131, 277 n., 324. 

Wool (see also Sheep), buffalo wool, cloth from, 339, 
441; convention, complaints, 842; depressions 


Whisky, see Beverages, Alcoholic. 

Whitney, Eli, 445, 674, 680-681. 

W hortleberries, 5, 69. 

Wilderness Road, 863, 869. 

Wilkinson, James, 72, 754, 869. 

Williams, David R., 538, 852. 

Williamsburg (S.C.), 91, 119, 120, 379, 410. 

Williamsburg (Va.), 132, 171, 443, 754. 

Willy, John, 574. 

Wilmington (N.C.), British occupation, 595; salt, a 
bribe, 585; trade, 580, 606, 820, 828. 

Wilson, Hugh, 732. 

Wine Industry (see also Beverages, Alcoholic, 


and, 231; distributive system, inadequacy, 842; 
for domestic use, 46, 59, 439, 880, 885; factories, 
574, 853; prices, 832, 853; production, 574, 575, 
611, 834, 855, 876, 918; purchased, 207, 445; 
quality, 207-208; shearings, public, 847; societies 
encouraged, 783; trade, 207, 884. 

Wormwood, 46. 

Wright, James, 100, 122, 289, 403, 430, 538. 


Yeamans, Sir John, 50, 51, 55, 324, 325. 
Veardley, Sir George, 29, 31, 33, 240, 260, 321 x. 
Yeomen, 111, 615; characteristics and manner of 


Grapes, Viniculture), 16, 101, 327; for domestic 
use, 58; drawbacks, 357; duties exempt, 48; en- 
couragement, 23, 54, 114, 188; experiments, 23, 
52, 53, 102, 188-190, 825; failure, cause, 825; 
grapes aroused hopes, 5, 23; imported, 58, 82, 
190, 325; production, 1849, 826; prohibited, 75. 
“Wine Islands,” market for grain and pulse, 166, 
172, 178. 


life, 327, 488-492, 880; displaced, 909; diversions, 
490; emigration, losses, 914; as freeholders, 322. 
Yonge, Francis, 155, 156, 185, 285, 291. 
Vork River, 32, 203, 218, 233, 355, 595. 
Young, Arthur, 169, 449, 794, 807. 


Zollverein, cotton trade, 692, 694; duties, on rice, 
725; id., on tobacco, 763; id., transit, 695. 
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